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PREFACE 


The articles in this volume were drafted by Captain C. E. 
Luard, LA., who has expressed his obligations to all the 
Chiefs and Political Officers in the Agency for the assistance 
they have rendered. Information was largely collected from 
local sources, and special thanks are due to the following 
Gazetteer Officers : Rai Sahib Pandit Dwarka Nath Sheopuri 
of Gwalior, Major A. B. Dube of Indore, Pandit Janki Prasad 
of Rewah, Munshi Saiyid Kudrat All of Bhopal, Mr. W. T. 
Kapse of Dhar, Pandit Sri Ram Nait of Orchha, Munshi Abid 
Husain of Bijawar, Munshi Shohan Lai of Chhatarpur, 
Mr. D. F. Vakil of Ratlam, and Babu Kedar Nath of Mak- 
sudangarh. Materials for sections on technical subjects were 
received from Mr. E. Vredenburg (Geology), Lieut.-Colonel 
Prain (Botany), and Colonel Fleming (Surveys). Captain 
Luard is also indebted for much useful information to 
Mr. K. K. Lele of Dhar, Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao Bhikaji 
of Jhabua, and Lala Durga Sahai of Narsinghgarh, who were 
not officially connected with the Gazetteer. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 

Central India. — An Agency or collection of Native States, Physical 
under the political supervision of the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, l>dng between 21^^ 22' and 26° 52' N. 
and 74® o' and 83° o' E. The head-quarters of the Agent to 
the Governor-General are at Indore. The Agency may be 
roughly said to consist of two large detached tracts of country, 
separated by the wide and winding valley of the Betwa river, 
which, starting from Jhansi, spring out east and west into 
the Peninsula ; northwards its territories stretch to within 30 
miles of Agra, and southwards to the Satpura Hills and 
the Narbada valley. The country has a general declination 
to the north, the land falling from an elevation of 2,000 feet 
above the sea along the Vindhyan range to about 500 feet 
along its northern boundary. 

Central India is bounded on the north-east by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. On the east, and along thear^“*^ 
whole length of its souther^ border, lie the Central Pro- 
vinces; the south-western boundary is formed by Khandesh, 
the Rewa Kantha Agency, and the P^ch Mahals of Bombay ; 
while various States of the Rajputana Agency enclose it on the 
west and north. The total area of this tract is 78,772 square 
miles, and the population (1901) 8,628,781 ; but excluding 
areas situated in it which belong to States in Rajputana, and 
including outlying portions of Central India States, the area 
is 77)395 square miles and the population (1901) 8,510,317. 

The name Central India, now restricted officially to the Origin of 
territories under the immediate political control of the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India, is a translation of 
the old Hindu geographical term Madhya Desa or the Middle 
Region, which was, however, used to designate a far larger and 
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very different tract of country. The term Central India was 
officially applied at first to Malwa only; but in 1854, when 
the Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand districts were added 
to Malwa to form the present Central India Agency, it was 
extended to the whole tract. 

There is a marked diversity in the physical aspects, climate, 
scenery, people, and dialects in different parts of the Agency, 
which falls into three natural divisions. These may be con- 
veniently designated the plateau^ the low-lying, and the hilly 
tracts. The plateau takes in most of Malwa, the wide table- 
land with a mean elevation of about 1,600 feet above the sea, 
an area of 34,637 square miles, and a density of 102 persons 
per square mile, which forms the major portion of the western 
section of the Agency. Malwa, taking the term in its widest 
application, includes all the country lying between the great 
Vindhyan barrier, which forms the northern bank of the 
Narbada valley, and a point just south of Gwalior ; its eastern 
limit is marked by the ridge which runs from south to north 
starting near Bhilsa, while its western limit marches with the 
Rajputana border. The inhabitants of this tract are hard- 
working agriculturists, speaking for the most part dialects of 
Rajasthani. The low-lying division embraces the country 
round Gwalior, and to the north and north-east of it, extending 
from there across into Bundelkhand, of which it includes the 
greater part, till it meets the Kaimur Hills in Baghelkhand. 
The area of this tract is about 18,370 square miles, and the 
density 172 persons per square mile, its mean elevation being 
about 700 feet above the sea. The inhabitants are agri- 
culturists, but of a more sturdy physical type, thick-set and of 
lower average stature than the Malwa peasantry. They speak 
chiefly dialects of Western Hindi. The hilly tracts lie 
principally along the Vindhya and Satpura ranges and their 
numerous branches. This division has an area of about 
square miles, and a density of only 74 persons per 
square mile. The inhabitants are chiefly Bhils, Gonds, Korkus, 
and other tribes of non-Aryan or mixed descent, who practise 
but little agriculture and speak for the most part a bastard 
dialect compounded of Gujarati, Marathi, Malwi, and Hindi. 

Strictly speaking, there is but one range of mountains in 
Central India. In the south-western portion of the Agency 
this range is divided by the Narbada river into two parallel 
lines, the northern line being known as the Vindhyas and the 
southern as the Satpuras. The branch of the Vindhyas which 
strikes across Bundelkhand is termed the Panna range, while 
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the arm which runs in a boldly defined scarp north of the Son 
river is called the Kaimur range. The small chain which 
links up the Vmdhya and Satpura systems near Amarkantak is 
called the Maikala. Other branches of less importance have 
local names. 

This hill system, of which isolated peaks rise to over 
3,000 feet above sea-level, has a marked effect on the climate 
of Central India, both from the high table-land which it forms 
on the west, and from the direction it gives to the prevailing 
wind at different seasons. At the same time it forms the 
watershed of the Agency. In the tract of country which lies 
north of the Vindhyas all streams of importance rise in this 
range and, except the Son, flow northwards, the Betwa, 
Chambal, Kali Sind, Mahi, Parbati, Sind, and Sipra on 
the west, and the Dhasan, Ken, and Tons on the east, all 
following a general northerly course till they ultimately join the 
water-system of the Gangetic Doab. 

There are no large rivers south of the Vindhyas except the 
Narbada, ivhich, rising in the Maikala range, flows in a south- 
westerly direction till it falls into the sea below Broach. None 
of the Central Indian rivers is, properly speaking, navigable, 
though sections of the Narbada can be traversed for a few 
months of the year. No lakes deserve special mention except 
those at Bhopal, though large tanks are numerous, especially in 
the eastern section. 

An infinite variety of scene is presented. The highlands of Scenery, 
the great Malwa plateau are formed of vast rolling plains, 
bearing, scattered over their surface, the curious flat-topped 
hills which are so marked a characteristic of the Deccan trap 
country — hills which appear to have been all planed off to the 
same level by some giant hand. Big trees are scarce in this 
region, except in hollows and surrounding villages of old 
foundation ; but the fertile black cotton soil with which the 
plateau is covered bears magnificent crops, and the tract is 
highly cultivated. Where no grain has been planted, the land 
is covered with heavy fields of grass, affording excellent 
grazing to the large herds of cattle which roam over them- 
During the rains, the country presents an appearance of 
unwonted luxuriance. Each hiU, clothed in a bright green 
mantle, rises from plains covered with waving fields of grain 
and grass, and traversed by numerous streams with channels 
filled from bank to bank. This luxuriance, however, is but 
short-lived, and within little more than a month after the 
conclusion of the rains gives place to the monotonous straw 
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colour which is so characteristic of this region during the 
greater part of the year. Before the spring crops are 
gathered in, however, this yellow ground forms an admirable 
frame to set off broad stretches of gram and wheat, and the 
brilliant fields of poppy which form a carpet of many colours 
round the villages nestling in the deep shade of great mango 
and tamarind trees. 

In the eastern districts the aspect is entirely different. The 
undulating plateau gives place to a level and often stone-strewn 
plain, dotted here and there with masses of irregularly heaped 
boulders and low serrated ridges of gneiss banded with quartz, 
the soil, except in the hollows at the foot of the ridges, being 
of very moderate fertility, and generally of a red colour. Big 
trees are perhaps more common, and tanks numerous. Many 
of these tanks are of considerable antiquity, and are held up by 
fine massive dams. Though some are now used for irrigation, 
examination shows that they were not originally made for that 
purpose, but merely as adjuncts to temples and palaces or the 
favourite country seat of some chief, the low quartz hills 
lending themselves to the construction of such works. 

In the hilly tract the scene again changes. On all sides lie 
a mass of tangled jungles, a medley of mountain and ravine, of 
tall forest trees and thick undergrowth, traversed by steep rock- 
strewn watercourses which are filled in the rains by roaring 
torrents. Here and there small collections of poor grass- 
thatched huts, surrounded by little patches of cultivation, mark 
the habitation of the Bhil, Gond, or Korku. Along the Son 
valley and the bold scarp of the Vindhyas, over which the 
Tons falls into the plains below in a series of magnificent 
cataracts, the scenery at the close of the rains is of extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

Each tract has its history recorded in ruin-covered sites of 
once populous cities, in crumbling palaces and tombs, decaying 
shrines, and mutilated statues of the gods. 

Geologically, Central India belongs entirely to the Peninsular 
area of India. It is still to a large extent unsurveyed, yet such 
parts as have been more or less completely studied enable 
a general idea of its geological conformation to be given. 

The most remarkable physical feature of this vast area, and 
one intimately connected with its geological peculiarities, is the 
almost rectilinear escarpment known as the Vindhyan range. 
From Rohtasgarh on the east, where the Son bends round the 
termination of the range, up to Ginnurgarh hill, in Bhopal 
^ By Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of Tn/lig 
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territory, on the west, a distance of about 430 miles, the 
escarpment consists of massive sandstones belonging to the 
geological senes which, owing to its preponderance in this 
range, has been called the Vindhyan series. At Ginnurgarh 
hill, however, the sandstone scarps take a sudden bend to the 
north-west, and trend entirely away from the Vmdhyan range 
proper, though as a geographical feature the range continues for 
almost 200 miles beyond Ginnurgarh, It no longer consists, 
however, of Vindhyan strata in the geological sense, being 
formed mostly of compact black basalts, the accumulated lava 
flows of the ancient volcanic formation known as Deccan trap. 
It has been w'ell established, by a geological study of this 
region, that the Vindhyan series is immensely older than the 
Deccan trap, and that the surface of the Vindhyan rocks, 
afterwards overwhelmed by these great sheets of molten 
lava^ had already been shaped by denudation into hills and 
dales practically identical with those which we see at the 
present day. 

In the roughly triangular space included between the 
Vindhyan and Aravalh ranges and the Jumna river, which 
comprises the greater portion of the Central India Agency, 
rocks of the Vindhyan series prevail. The greater part of this 
area is in the shape of a table-land, formed mostly of Vindhyan 
strata, covered in places by remnants of the Deccan basalts, 
especially in the western part of Malwa, where there are great 
continuous spreads of trap. The Vmdhyans do not, however, 
subsist over the whole of the triangular area thus circumscribed, 
owing to their partial removal by denudation. The floor of an 
older stratum, upon which they were originally deposited, has 
been laid bare over a great gulf-like expanse occupied by 
gneissose rocks, known as the Bundelkhand gneiss. 

South of the Vindhyas, besides a strip of land, mainly 
alluvial, between the Vindhyan scarp and the Narbada, the 
Agency includes at its eastern and western extremities two 
large areas that extend a considerable distance southwards. 
The western area, bordering on Khandesh, includes a por- 
tion of the Satpura range mainly formed of Deccan trap. 
The eastern area comprises all the southern portion of Rewah, 
and includes an extremely varied rock series, the most ex- 
tensive outcrop in it belonging to the Gordwana coal-bearing 
series. 

The geology of Central India is thus more complex than 
that of any other area of similar extent in the Peninsula: 
scarcely one of the Peninsula groups is unrepresented, and 
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series met with may thus be tabulated : — 


Eastern 

Vin. 

dhyans. 


Central India formations. 


Corresponding European and 
Amencan formations 


Fossiliferous, 

Aryan Group. 

10. Recent alluvium. 

9. Older Narbada alluvium. 

8. Latente. 

7. Deccan trap and inter-trap- 
peans 

6. Lametas ; and marine Bagh beds. 
5. Gondwanas. 

{a) Damudas. 

(^) Talchers. 


Recent f Post 
Pleistocene! Tertiary ‘ 


Cainozoic. 


I Cretaceous 

Triassic 

Permian 


Mesozoic. 

Palaeozoic. 


Unfossiliferous. 

Parana Group. 

4 Vindhyans. 

3 Systems intermediate between 
Vindhyans and Bijawars. 

2. Bijawars. 

Archaean. 

I Gneisses (Bundelkhand gneiss). 


Keweenawan 


Animikie 


Algonkian 


Archaean. 


Among these, the first to arrest attention by reason of its 
preponderance is the Vindhyan series, covering a surface 
not greatly inferior to that of England. Of the eastern 
portion of their outcrop, occupying a considerable part of 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, an excellent description will 
be found in Mr. Mallef s ‘ Vindhyan Series ’ (Memoirs^ 
Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part i). The Vindhyans 
consist of alternating bands of hard massive sandstones and 
of comparatively soft flags and shales, which, owing to the 
marked differences that they exhibit in their degree of resis- 
tance to denudation, give rise to the regular escarpments, 
capped by massive sandstones with an underscarp of softer 
rocks, which constitute the most noticeable physical feature of 
this region. 

Three of the massive sandstones stand out so conspicuously 
that they are distinguished by special names. The lowest 
of these, which forms the outer ranges to both north and 
south, is called the Kaimur sandstone, being chiefly met 
with in the range of that name. The next, forming the 
second or middle scarp, is called the Rewah sandstone after 
the State in which it is finely exhibited. The third scarp 
contains the^ newest rock of the whole group, called the 
Bandair (Bhander) sandstone from the small range which it 
caps, to the south of Nagod. 
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Along the Vindhyan range proper, these three great scarps 
are not so clearly marked as elsewhere, but in the northern 
branch they stand out perfectly distinct. The northernmost 
range constituting the first or outer scarp is capped by Kaimur 
sandstone and exhibits very bold scarps, often almost vertical 
and quite inaccessible, deeply cut into by the river valleys. 
Numerous detached masses or outliers stand in front of the 
main line of escarpment, often crowned by those formerly 
impregnable fortresses which have played so important a 
part in the history of India, such as Kalinjar, Bandhogarh, 
and Ajaigarh. Along a portion of this scarp and in all the 
deep valleys that penetrate it, the Kaimur sandstone rests 
upon the flaggy limestones, underlaid by shales and thin bands 
of sandstone, which constitute the lower Vindhyans ; in most 
of the outliers, the Kaimur sandstone rests directly upon the 
Bundelkhand gneiss. 

In the Son valley the sandstones contain a remarkable group 
of highly siliceous rocks known as porcellanites, a name which 
accurately describes their appearance. They are indurated 
volcanic ashes of a strongly acid type, containing a high per- 
centage of silica. When the fragments of volcanic dust become 
sufficiently large to be distinguished without a magnifying 
power, the appearance of the rock changes to that of the 
variety designated as trappoid. These beds indicate an ancient 
period of intense volcanic activity. The beds below the 
porcellanites, the basal beds of the "Vindhyans, consist of 
a variable thickness of shale, limestone, and conglomerate, 
the last being the oldest rock of the entire Vindhyan series. 

A very constant, though not universally present, division occurs 
in the Kaimur at the base of the massive sandstone, and is 
called the Kaimur conglomerate. 

At the eastern extremity of the Rewah scarp, the entire The Panna 
thickness of the lower Rewah formation consists of a con- 
tinuous series of shales, but in some parts of Bundelkhand matrix, 
this is divided into two portions by an intermediate sandstone. 

The shales below this sandstone are called the Panna shales, 
after the town of that name, and those above it JhM shales, 
after a town in Gwalior territory. A bed of great economic 
importance, the diamond-bearing conglomerate, is intercalated 
in the midst of the Panna shales. It is found only in some 
small detached outcrops near Panna and east of that place, and 
the richest of the celebrated mines are those worked in this 
diamond-bearing bed. The diamonds occur as scattered 
pebbles among the other constituents of the conglomerate. 
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The lower Bandairs of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
closely resemble the lower Vindhyans ; like them, they are 
principally a shaly series with an important limestone group 
and some subsidiary sandstone. The limestone band is of con- 
siderable economic importance^ yielding excellent lime. It is to 
a great extent concealed by alluvium, but comes into view in 
a series of low mounds, one of the best known being situated 
near Nagod, whence it has been called Nagod limestone. 

On entering Central India at Bhopal, the Vindhyans are 
shifted so as to run to the north of the great faults, and the 
^vhole series again comes into view, presenting all the main 
divisions met with in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. Little 
alteration has taken place in the series, in spite of the distance 
from the eastern outcrops, except that the Panna shales are 
replaced by flaggy sandstones. The lower Bandairs and lower 
Vindhyans have changed in constitution, the calcareous and 
shaly element being replaced by an arenaceous development, 
giving the entire Vindhyan series a greater uniformity than 
it presents further east. The scarps which form the northern 
part of the syncline in Bundelkhand curve round the great 
bay of Bundelkhand gneiss and continue up to the town of 
Gwalior, after which they sink into the Gangetic alluvium. 
The main divisions are represented here even more uniformly 
than in Bhopal. A.n additional limestone band is, however, 
intercalated among the Sirbu shales, known as the Chambal 
limestone. The lower Vindhyans are absent, the Kaimur 
conglomerate resting immediately on the Bundelkhand gneiss. 
In the neighbourhood of Nimach, the Kaimur, Rewah, and 
Bandair groups are all represented, 


No fossils have ever been found in the Vindhyans, so that 
their age still remains doubtful. It seems probable that the 
range, or at least^ the greater part of it, is older than the 
Cambrian series in England, which would account for its 
unfossiliferous nature. 

Next in importance to the Vindhyan series, by reason of 
the vast area which it occupies, is the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
forming, as already mentioned, a great semicircular bay sur- 
rounded by cliffs of the overlying Vindhyans. The Bundel- 
khand gneiss is regarded as the oldest rock in India. It 
consists pmcipally of coarse-grained gneissose granite, and 
IS very uniform in composition. The gneiss is cut through 
by great reefs of quartz striking nearly always in a north- 

no great height with serrated summits, and cause a marked 
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difference in the scenery of the country. This formation gives 
special facility for the construction of tanks. Innumerable 
narrow dikes of a much later basic volcanic rock cut through 
the Bundelkhand gneiss. Towards the Jumna the gneiss 
vanishes below the Gangetic alluvium. 

As a rule, the sandstone cliffs which surround the gneiss The Bi- 
rest directly on that rock. In places, however, an older series 
intervenes named after the Bijawar State in which its type 
area is found. The same series is met with near Gwalior town, 
forming a range of hills that strikes approximately east and 
west. The identity of these rocks with the Bijawars is now 
determined ; they were, however, long regarded as of a 
different type and were known as the Gwalior series. Other 
outcrops of this series are met with m the Narbada valley 
and south of the Son. These rocks have been subjected 
to far more pressure and folding than the Vindhyans, and 
their shales have been converted into slates and their sand- 
stones into quartzites, while the bottom bed is invariably a 
conglomerate full of pebbles of white quartz. 

The most characteristic rocks of the Bijawars are the layers 
of regularly banded jaspers which are frequently intercalated 
among the limestones. They usually contain a large propor- 
tion of hematite giving them a fine red colour, which makes 
them highly ornamental, and in great demand for inlaid 
decoration, such as that worked at Agra. The proportion 
of hematite is often high enough to make it a valuable iron 
ore, and the sites of old iron workings may be met with 
everywhere on the Bijawar outcrops. In Bijawar itself the 
ore has become concentrated in a highly ferruginous lateritic 
formation, which must have accumulated in the long period 
that intervened between the deposition of the Bijawars and 
Vindhyans. (See ‘ Geology of Gwalior and Vicinity,’ Records^ 
Geological Survey of India^ voL iii, pp. 33-42 j voL xxx, 
pp. 16-42.) 

The series underl5dng the Vindhyans to the south of the The 
Son river are very complex. (See ‘ Geology of the Son Valley,’ 

Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. xxxi, part i.) 

The Archaean rocks met with in the Narbada valley in 
Nemawar, at Bagh and All Rajpur, conform in character to 
the Bundelkhand gneiss. 

The forces that so violently disturbed the Vindhyans inTheGond- 
the Son and Narbada valleys were the last manifestations of wanas. 
true orogenic phenomena that have affected the Peninsular 
portion of India. All the disturbance that has taken place 
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since then has been of an entirely different nature. Great 
land masses have sunk bodily between parallel fractures, and 
in the areas thus depressed a series of land or fresh-water 
deposits have been preserved. These are called the Gondwana 
series, from their being found principally in the tract so named. 
This series has received a large amount of attention on account 
of the rich stores of coal which it contains. The Gondwanas 
have been subdivided into several groups, those known as 
the Damuda and Talcher groups, and the lowest subdivision 
of the Damudas, the Barakar, being the richest in coal seams. 
(See ‘The Southern Coal Fields of the Rewah Gondwana 
'B2Lsin,' Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxi, p. 3.) The 
Barakar beds consist of sandstones and shales with numerous 
coal seams, and cover a large area of Rewah. The Umaria 
mines are excavated in this horizon. 

In the Cretaceous period the sea advanced and covered a 
considerable area which had remained dry land since the end 
of the Vindhyan period, leaving limestone deposits full of marine 
organisms. The beds of this deposit* are known as the 
Lametas from a ghat of this name near Jubbulpore, whence 
they extend westwards to Barwaha in the Indore State. An 
examination lately made by Mr. Vredenburg has shown that 
the Cretaceous beds at Bagh and the Lametas are identical 
and not, as has been hitherto supposed, two different rocks 
{Quarterly Journal, Geological Society of London, vol. xxx (1865), 
pp. 349-63, and Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xx, 
pp. 81-92). The sandstones and limestones of the Lametas 
yield excellent building materials. The Buddhist caves at Bagh 
are cut in Nimar sandstone which underlies the Bagh beds. 
A handsome variety of marine limestone called coralline lime- 
stone has been largely used in the ancient buildings of Mandu. 
Ores of manganese are found in the conglomerate which forms 
the basement of the Lametas. 

The Lameta period was a short one ; and before its deposits 
were overwhelmed by the gigantic basalt flows of the Deccan 
trap, they had already been largely denuded. The whole of 
what is now Central India was overwhelmed by these stupen- 
dous outpourings of lava. Denudation acting upon them 
during the whole of the Tertiary period has removed a great 
part of this accumulation. The subsisting portions, consist- 
ing of successive horizontal layers, have been denuded into 
terraced hills. The name trappean or ‘step-like’ originated 
from similar formations in Europe. In spite of denudation, 
this rock still covers a large area. 
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A peculiar form of alteration that seems to have been very Latente. 
active in former geological times produced the red-coloured 
highly ferruginous rock known as laterite (from laier^ ‘a 
brick ’), which still subsists as a horizontal layer of great thick- 
ness, capping some of the highest basaltic table-lands, while it 
also occurs at long distances from the present limits of the 
Deccan trap, showing the immensely greater area formerly 
covered. This rock contains a large percentage of alumina, 
probably suitable for the extraction of that metal 

In some regions from which the basaltic flows have been 
completely removed by denudation, the fissures through which 
the molten rock reached the surface are indicated by numerous 
dikes. They are specially plentiful in the Gondwanas in 
Rewah. Near Bagh one of the dikes is remarkable for its 
gigantic dimensions and columnar structure. To the exact 
age of the Deccan trap there is no clue. 

Along the Narbada valley there are some fresh-water beds The Nar- 
which have long attracted attention, but have not yet been 
fully investigated. Their peculiar interest lies in the fact that 
they were certainly deposited by streams totally unrelated 
to the Narbada, which there is every reason to suppose is the 
most recent river system in India. 

The recent deposits are of no very great thickness, and Recent 
consist of ordinary alluvium, gravel, and soils. An immense 
area in Central India is covered with the famous black cotton 
soil, a dark-coloured earth formed by the decomposition of the 
Deccan trap, which is of great richness and fertility, especially 
the variety found in Malwa. 

The vegetation of Central India consists chiefly of deciduous Botany I 
forest, characterized by the presence of a considerable number 
of plants that flower profusely in the hot months. Of these 
the most conspicuous are two species of Butea, one a tree 
{B,frondosa), the other a climber {B. superba). Less common 
but still widespread and very noticeable is the yellow-flowered 
gangal (Cochlospermum gossypium). 

The more valuable trees include teak (Tectona grandis)^ anjan 
{Hardwickia binata\ harra {Terminalia Ckebu/a), baJura (T, 
belerica), kahua {T Arjuna), saj (71 tomentosa\ bljdsdl 
{Pterocarpus Marsupium\ iendu {Hiospyros tomentosa), finis 
{Ougeinia dalbergioides), sUsal {Dalbergia laiifolid)^ 2 xAshisham 
Ip, Sissoo), The natural families of Meliaceae, Sterculiaceae, 
Bignoniaceae^ and Urticaceae are all well represented in the 
forests. The more shrubby forms include species of Capparis^ 

^ By Lieut.-Colonel D. Brain, of the Botanical Survey of India. 
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Zhyphus^ Grewia, Anftdesma, Fhyllanthus, Flueggea^ Cordia, 
Wrightia^ Nyctanthes^ Celtis^ Indigofera, Flemingia^ and 
Desfnodtum. 

The avail {Cassia auriculafa) is very characteristic of out- 
crops of laterite amid black cotton soil, while Balanites 
Roxburghii^ Cadaba indica^ dk or maddr {Calotropis procera\ 
babul {Acacia arabica\ and other species are found in the 
cotton soil Itself. The climbing plants most characteristic of 
this region include some species of Convolvulaceae^ many 
Leguminosae^ a few species of Vifis^ Jasminum^ and some 
Cucurbitaceae, The herbaceous undergrowth includes species 
of Acanthaceae, Compositae, Amarantaceae, Leguminosae, and 
many grasses which, though plentiful during the monsoon 
period, die down completely in the hot season. Palms and 
bamboos are scarce. 

In gardens it is possible to grow most European vegetables, 
and almost all the plants which thrive in the plains of Northern 
India, as well as many belonging to the Deccan. 

All the animals common to Peninsular India are to be met 
with in the Agency. Up to the seventeenth century elephants 
were numerous in many parts of Central India, the Ain 4 - 
Akbari mentioning Narwar, Chanderl, SatwSs, Bijagarh, 
and Raisen as the haunts of large herds. The Mughal 
emperors used often to hunt them, using both the khedda and 
pits {gar) or an enclosure {bdr\ The elephants from Panna 
were considered the best. Another animal formerly common 
in Malwa was the Indian lion. The last of the species was 
shot near Guna in 1872. Most chiefs preserve tiger and 
sambar^ while special preserves of antelope and chltal are also 
maintained in some places. In Hindu States peafowl, blue- 
rock pigeons, the Indian roller, sdras^ and a few other birds 
are considered sacred, while in many places the fish are 
similarly protected. 

The commonest animals are mentioned in the following list. 
Primates : langur {Semnopithecus entellus), bandar {Macacus 
rhesus). Carnivora : tiger {Felis tigris), leopard {Felis pardus), 
hunting leopard {Cynaelurus jubatus\ mungoose {Herpestes 
mungo\ hyena {Hyaena striata), wild dog {Cyan dukhunensis), 
Indian fox {Vulpes bengalensis), wolf {Canis palhpes), jackal 
{Cams aureus), otter {Luira vulgaris), black bear {Melursus 
urstnus), Ungulata : nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus), four- 
horned antelope {Tetracerus quadncornis), black buck {Antilobe 
cervtcapra), spotted deer {Cervus axis), sdmbar {Cervus 
umcolor), wild boar {Sus cristatus). The bison {Bos gaurus) 
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and buffalo (B, bubalus) were formerly common in the Satpura 
region, but are now only occasionally met with. Most of the 
birds which frequent the Peninsula are found, both game birds 
and others. Reptilia\ crocodile {Crocodilus porosus and 
Gavialis gangeticus), tortoise {Testudo e/egans), turtle {Nicoria 
trijugd)^ various iguanas and lizards. Snakes are most 
numerous in the eastern section of the Agency. Three 
poisonous species are common : the cobra {Naia tripudians\ 
RusselFs viper {Vipera russellu), and the karaif {Bungarus 
caeruleus). The Echis carinata, a venomous if not always 
deadly snake, of viperine order, is also frequently seen. Of 
harmless snakes the commonest are the ordinary rat snake * 
or dhdman (Zamenis mucosus\ Lycodon aulicus^ Gongylophis 
conicus^ Tropidonotos plumbicolor^ Dendrophis picius\ various 
0 /igodones and Simotes and p;fthons (Eryx johnii) are com- 
mon on the hills and in thick jungle. 

Rivers and tanks abound with fish, the mahseer {Barbus 
tor) being met with in the Narbada, Chambal, Betwa, and 
other large rivers, and the rohu (Labeo rohttd) and marral or 
sdnwal {Ophiocephalus punciaius) in many tanks. It should 
be noted that the Morar nver in Gwalior has given its name to 
the Barilius morarensis, which was first found in its waters. 

Of the insect family, the locust, called tiddi or poptia^ is an 
occasional visitor. The most common species is the red locust 
{Phymatea punctata). Cicadas, butterflies, moths, mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, and many other classes, noxious and innocuous, are 
met with. 

The climate of Central India is, on the whole, extremely Climate 
healthy, the elevated plateau being noted for its cool nights 
in the hot season, proverbial all over India. The Indo-^ 
Gangetic plain divides the highlands of Central India from the 
great hill system of the north, 'while the lofty barriers of the 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges isolate it from the Deccan area. 

These two parallel ranges, which form its southern boundary, 
have, moreover, a marked effect on the climate of the plateau, 
the most noticeable being the pronounced westerly direction 
which they give to the winds. 

The temperature in Central India rises rapidly in April and 
May, when Indore, Bhopal, and the plateau area generally 
fall within the isotherm of 95®, while the low-lying sections are 
cooler, the average temperature being about 90®. The plateau 
enjoys the more even temperature, showing a difference of only 
26® between the mean temperature in January and in May, 
while in the low-lying section the range is 32®. The diurnal 
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range in January in the eastern part of the Agency is 26°, as 
compared with 29° in the plateau ; m the hot season there is 
no appreciable difference, but in the rains the variation is 
1 1° in the low-lying area and 13° on the plateau. The average 
maximum and minimum temperatures in January are 77® and 
48° on the plateau, and 74^ and 48° in the low-lying area ; in 
May the maximum and minimum temperatures of the plateau 
rise to 103° and 76°, compared with 107° and 81° in the low- 
lying tract. In the rains the maximum and the minimum 
temperatures are 83° and 71° on the plateau, and 87° and 77° 
in the low-lying tract. The low-lying area is thus subject to 
greater extremes of both heat and cold. 

The following table gives the average temperature (in de- 
grees F.) in four typical months at certain meteorological 
stations : — 



Height of 
Observatory 
above 

Average temperature for twenty-five years ending igoi in 

Station. 

January. . 

May. 

July. 

November. 


sea-level. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean 

Diurnal 

range 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean 

Diurnal 

range. 

Eastern 

Section, 

Ft. 









Satna 

Nowgong 

Western 

Section, 

1.040 

757 

6r 3 
608 

26.3 

27 -S 

9*-3 

93-6 

26.0 

27-6 

82.7 

844 

10.8 

12.0 

67.9 

67.9 

27*3 

28.7 

Nimach . 
Indore . 

1,630 

1,833 

63.0 

64.4 

28.6 

29.4 

90-5 

S9.4 

26.7 

26.8 

8i*o 

789 

13*6 

12.3 

70.0 

68.9 

295 

29.1 


Note.— T he dmrnal range is the average difference between maximum and minimum 
temperatures of each day. 


Humidity. The variation in the humidity of Central India during the 
year is also very marked. There are two distinct periods of 
maximum and minimum. The period of minimnty^ humidity 
dunng the summer months occurs in March and April on the 
plateau, and in April and May in the low-lying area, while in 
both areas November and February are the least humid of the 
winter months. In August in summer, and in January in 
winter, the humidity reaches a maximum. 

The phenomenon of the hot-season winds is very marked 
monsoon. on the plateau. These winds, which begin about the middle 
of Apnl, start blowing in the morning at 9 a.m., the hour of 
maximum diurnal pressure, and blow till 4 or 5 p.m., the time 
of minimum pressure. A great fall in temperature occurs at 
sunset on the Malwa plateau, the nights being usually calm 
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and cool, even in the middle of the hot season, while a gentle 
west wind occasionally blows. On the plateau, moreover, the 
current continues to retain its pronounced westerly direction ; 
the wind, at first dry, suddenly becoming moist, the climate, at 
the same time, undergoing a rapid and marked change, and the 
temperature falling 14 to 16 degrees. The Malwa portion of 
Central India is supplied principally by the Bombay monsoon 
current, while the eastern section of Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
khand shares in the currents which enter by the Bay of Bengal. 

The annual rainfall on the plateau averages about 30 inches, Rainfall, 
and in the low-lying tract 45 inches. The low-lying tract gets 
much more rain in June than the plateau, the rain there start- 
ing earlier, and falling more copiously throughout the season. 

The winter rains usually fall in January or the beginning of 
February, and are very useful to the rabi-cio'^ sowings. There 
is little doubt that the rainfall of the plateau area has under- 
gone a marked decrease. Sir John Malcolm’s observations 
(at Mhow) give an average of 50 inches, and general report 
points to a diminution of at least 20 inches dunng the last 
sixty or seventy years. 

The following table gives the annual rainfall, month by 
month, at certain meteorological stations : — 





Average rainfall (in inches) for twenty-five years ending igoi in 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total of 
year. 

Eastern 

Section, 

Satna 

I-OI 

o6g 

038 

0 X2 

043 

653 

13*89 

12*56 

6*27 

231 

0*31 

0*48 

44*98 

Nowgong 

0 8x 

0*57 

0*23 

007 

0-31 

730 

12-30 

12 z8 

5*65 

I *06 

0 24 

0*58 

41.30 

Western 
Section 1 
Nimach , ' 

0*23 

014 

006 

0-12 

045 

4*52 

8*50 

8*94 

i 

5*i8 

0.71 

020 

0*34 

2939 

Indore . 

0*22 

020 

005 

0-14 

0 56 

5*93 

8.89 

7 77 

7*09 1 

1*36 

0*29 

0*20 

32-70 


Storms and cyclones are very rare in Central India. Serious Storms, 
floods occurred at Indore in 1872, considerable damage being 
done to houses and property. Slight shocks of earthquake earth- 
were felt in 1898 in Bhopal and Bundelkhand. qiiakes. 

The country now comprised in the Central India Agency History, 
was probably once occupied by the ancestors of the Bhils, 

Gonds, Saharias, and other tribes which now inhabit the fast- 
nesses of the Vindhya range. Of these early days, however, 
we have no certain knowledge. The Rig Veda, though it 
records the spread of the Aryan races eastwards and west- 
wards, never mentions the Narbada river, while the great 
epics the Rtoayana and Mahabharata, and other sacred 
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Hindu books, though they tell of a struggle between the 
dark-skinned aboriginal and the light-coloured Aryan, already 
assign the hilly Vindhyan region and the Narbada valley to 
the non-Aryan Pulindas and Sabaras, showing that these tribes 
had long since been driven out of the heart of the country. 

From the early Buddhist books it appears that in Buddha’s 
lifetime there were sixteen principal States in India, of which 
Avanti, with Ujeni (Ujjain) as its capital, was one, while the 
eastern section of Central India was comprised in the king- 
doms of the Vatsas, of which Kaustobhi was the chief town, 
and of the Panchalas. Villages appear in those days to have 
enjoyed a large share of autonomy under their headmen, while 
class distinctions were not very strongly marked. Buildings 
were mostly of wood, only forts and palaces being of stone. 
There is no mention of roads, but certain great routes with 
their stages are given. One of these ran from north to south, 
from SravastI in Kosala to Paithan in the Deccan, passing 
through Ujjain and Mahissati (now Maheshwar), which are 
mentioned as halting stations. 

The Mau- With the establishment of the Maurya dynasty by Chandra- 
gupta some light breaks in upon the history of Central India. 
Chandragupta rapidly extended his empire over all Northern 
India, from the Himalayas to the Narbada, and his grandson 
Asoka was sent to Ujjain as viceroy of the western provinces. 
Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara (297- 
272 B.C.), who was followed by Asoka. Some years after his 
accession, Asoka, on becoming an ardent Buddhist, caused 
the erection of the famous group of stupas round Bhilsa of 
which that at Sanchi is the best known, and also in all proba- 
bility the great stupa which formerly stood at Bharhut in 
Nagod. a fragment of one of his edicts has been dis- 
covered on a pillar at Sanchl. 

On the death of Asoka (231 b.c.), his empire rapidly broke 

^ ^ up; and, according to the Puranas, Central India, except perhaps 

the most western part of Malwa, fell to the Sungas, who ruled 
at Pataliputra (now Patna). Agnimitra, the hero of the play 
Mdlamkdgnimitra, was viceroy of the western provinces, with 
his head-quarters at Vidisha (now Bhilsa). On one of the 
gates from the stupa at Bharhut is an inscription stating that 
it was erected in the time of the Sungas. Under the Sunga 
rule a revival of Brahmanism took place, and Buddhism began 
to lose the paramount position it had acquired under Asoka. 

Western second century before the Christian era, the Sakas, 

Satraps. ^ powerful Central Asian tribe, appeared in the Punjab and 
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^adually extended their conquests southwards. One section 
of this horde entered Malwa, and founded a line of Saka 
princes who are known as the Western Kshatrapas or Satraps 
(see Malwa). They soon became possessed of considerable 
independence, and except for a temporary check (a.d. 126) at 
the hands of the Andhra king of the Deccan, Vilivayakura II 
(Gautamlputra), ruled till about 390, when their empire was 
destroyed by Chandra Gupta IL 

The Guptas of Magadha rose to power in the beginning of The Gup- 
the fourth century. An inscription at Allahabad, of Samudra 
Gupta, second of this line (326-75), enumerates his foes, 
feudatories, and allies. Among the feudatories were the nine 
kings of Aryavarta, one of whom, Ganapati Naga, belonged to 
the Naga dynasty of Padmavati, now Narwar, where his coins 
have been found. Among the unsubdued tribes on his fron- 
tiers certain races of Central India are named : the Malavas, 
who were at this time under Satrap rule; the Abhiras, who 
lived in the region betw^een Gwalior and Jhansi, still called 
after them Ahirwara; and the Munindas, who seem to have 
lived in the Kaimur Hills in Baghelkband. He also took into 
his service the kings of the forest country, apparently petty 
chiefs of Baghelkhand. 

Chandra Gupta II (375-413), who succeeded Samudra, was 
the most powerful king of the dynasty. Extending his con- 
quests in all directions he entered Malwa, as we learn from 
two inscriptions at Udayagiri near Bhilsa, and destroyed the 
Kshatrapa power between 388 and 401, probably about 390. 

About 480 the regular Gupta succession ends, and the king- 
dom broke up, the Malwa territory being held by independent 
Gupta princes. Of two of these, Budha Gupta and Bhanu 
Gupta, we have records dated 484 and 510. 

The most interesting episode of this period is the invasion The Huns, 
of the Gupta dominions in eastern Malwa by Toramana and 490 - 533 - 
his son Mihirakula. These chiefs were White Huns, a section 
of whom had overrun Eastern Europe in a.d. 375, another 
horde entering India a century later. During the reign of 
Skanda Gupta (455-80) they were held more or less in check ; 
but on his death their leader Toramana pressed south, and, 
after seizing Gwalior and the districts round it, advanced into 
Malwa and soon acquired possession of the eastern portion of 
that tract. From inscriptions found at Gwalior, Eran, and 
Mandasor, it appears that Toramana and his son Mihirakula 
held eastern Malwa for about forty years, the local princes 
becoming their feudatories. Mihirakula, who succeeded his 

C.T. C 
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father about 510, was defeated finally in 528 by a combined 
attack of Nara Sinha Gupta Baladitya of Magadha and Yaso- 
dharman who ruled at Mandasor. 

At the end of the sixth century Prabhakara Vardhana, king 
of Thanesar in the Punjab, had extended his conquests south- 
wards ; and his younger son Harshavardhana, who succeeded 
an elder brother in 606, rapidly acquired possession of all 
Northern India and fixed his capital at Kanauj. After a reign of 
forty-two years he died, and his empire at once went to pieces. 
An interesting account of Jijhotl (Bundelkhand), Maheswapura 
(now Maheshwar) on the Narbada, and Ujjain at this period 
has been given by Hiuen Tsiang. The pilgrim, who visited 
Kanauj in 642-3, notices the decline of Buddhism, which had 
been steadily losing its position since the time of the Guptas. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries a number of nomad 
tribes, the Gurjaras, Malavas, Abhiras and others, who were 
possibly descended from the Central Asian invaders at the 
beginning of the Christian era, began to form regularly con- 
stituted communities. During the first half of the seventh 
century they were held in check by the strong hand of Harsha- 
vardhana ; but on his death they became independent, and 
commenced those intertribal contests which made India such 
an easy prey to the Muhammadan invaders of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

The Malavas and Abhiras were early settlers in Central 
India. Both appear to have come from the north-west, and by 
about the fifth century to have occupied the districts still 
called after them Malwa and Ahirwara, the country to the east 
of Malwa and west of the Betwa river, including Jhansi, Sironj, 
and the tract stretching southwards to the Narbada. 

In the sixth century the powerful Kalachuri (Haihaya, or 
ChedI) tribe seized the Ime of the Narbada valley, acquiring 
later most of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. 

From the eighth to the tenth century, by a gradual process 
of evolution very imperfectly understood as yet, these tribes 
became Brahmanized and adopted pedigrees which connected 
them with the Hindu pantheon, probably developing finally 
into the Rajput clans as we know them to-day ; the Paramaras 
of Dhar, Tonwars of Gwalior, Kachwahas of Narwar, Rathors 
of Kanauj, and Chandels of Kalinjar and Mahoba, all becoming 
important historical factors about this time. 

Recent researches appear to show that all Central India was 
in the eighth century under the suzerainty of the Gurjaras, a 
tribe who had settled in Rajputana and on the west coast in the 
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tract called after them Gujarat They gradually extended 
their power till their chief Vatsa ruled from Gujarat to Bengal. 

About 800 he was defeated and driven into Marwar by the 
rising power of the Rashtrakuta clan. The Gurjaras, however, 
as we learn from inscriptions at Gwalior and elsewhere, again 
advanced and recovered their lost dominion as far east as 
Gwalior, under Ramabhadra. His successor Bhoja I (not to 
be confounded with the famous Paramara chief who lived two 
centuries later) recovered all the lost territory and acquired 
fresh lands in the Punjab. 

Two branches of the Gurjaras, who became known later as Panhars 
the Parihar and Paramara Rajput clans, obtained at this time 
the possession of Bundelkhand and Malwa respectively, hold- 
ing them in fief under their Gurjara overlord. After the death 
of Bhoja I (885), the Gurjara power declined, owing to the 
rising power of the Chandels in Bundelkhand, the Kalachuris 
along the Narbada, and the Rashtrakutas. Taking advantage 
of their difficulties, the Paramara section in Malwa threw off 
their allegiance (915); and Central India was then divided 
between the Paramaras in Malwa, with Ujjain and Dhar as 
their capitals, the Parihars in Gwalior, the Chandels in Bun- 
delkhand, with capitals at Mahoba and Kalinjar, and the 
Chedis or Kalachuris who held much of the present Rewah 
State. The history of this period is that of the alliances and 
dissensions of these clans, which in Central India lasted 
through the early days of the Muhammadan invasion, until 
they eventually came under the Moslem yoke in the thirteenth 
century. 

When Mahmud of Ghazni commenced his raids, the Rajputs Mahmud^ 
were the rulers everywhere. Dhanga (950-99), the Chandel of 
Bundelkhand, had already fought with Jaipal of Lahore against 
Sabuktagin at Lamghan (988). In his fourth expedition 
Mahmud was opposed at Peshawar by Anand Pal of Lahore 
and a confederate Hindu army ; and among those who fought 
round Anand Pal’s standard were the Tonw^ar chief of Gwalior, 
the Chandel prince, Ganda (999-1025), and the Paramara of 
Malwa (either Bhoja or his father Sindhuraja). By the capture 
of Kanauj in 1019, Mahmud opened the way into Hindustan, 
and in 1021 Gwalior fell to him. After Mahmud’s death 
(1030), Central India was not again visited by the Muhamma- 
dans till the end of the twelfth century ; but from the time of 
his death until the appearance of Kutb-ud-dln the history of 
Central India is that of the incessant petty wars which went on 
between the various Hindu clans. Paramara, Chandel, Kala- 
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churij and Chalukya (of Gujarat) waged war against one another, 
gaining temporary advantage each in turn, but exhausting 
their own resources and smoothing the way for the advance of 
the Muhammadans. 

In 1x93 Kutb-ud-din entered Central India and took Kalin- 
jar for Muhammad Ghori, and later (1196) Gwalior, of which 
place Shams-ud-din Altamsh was appointed governor. In 
1206 Kutb-ud-dln became king of Delhi, and for the first time 
a Muhammadan king ruled India from within, and held in 
more or less subjection all the country up to the Vindhyas. 
A period of confusion followed his death (1210), during which 
the Rajputs of Central India regained the greater part of their 
possessions. 

Altamsh finally succeeded to the Delhi throne (1210-36), 
and in the twenty-first year of his reign retook Gwalior from 
the Hindus after a siege of eleven months (1232), He then 
proceeded to Bhilsa and Ujjain, sacked the latter place and 
destroyed the famous temple of Mahakal, sending its idol to 
Delhi (1235). He was followed by a succession of weak kings, 
during whose reigns (1236-46) the Hindu chiefs were left much 
to themselves. In 1246 Nasir-ud-dln succeeded. Like the others, 
he was a weak ruler ; but his reign is of importance on account 
of the energetic action of his minister Balban, who took' 
Narwar in 1251, and, succeeding his master in 1266, kept the 
Hindu chiefs in subjection, and ruled with a firm hand, so that 
it was said ‘ An elephant avoided treading on an ant.’ 

On Balban’s death the rule passed to the Khiljis under 
Jalal-ud-din, who (1292) entered Malwa and took Ujjain, and- 
after visiting and admiring the temples and other buildings, 
burnt them to the ground, and, in the words of the historian, 
thus ' made a hell of paradise.’ About this time Ala-ud-din, 
then governor of Bundelkhand, took Bhilsa and Mandu (1293). 

In Muhammad bin Tughlak’s reign (1325-51) a severe 
famine broke out (1344), and the king resting at Dhar on his 
way from the Deccan found that ^ the posts were all gone off 
the roads, and distress and anarchy reigned in all the country 
and towns along the route,’ while the anarchy was augmented 
by the dispatch of Aziz Hamir as governor of Malwa, who by 
his tyrannous actions soon drove all the people into rebellion. 

In the time of Flroz Sh^ (1351-88) the process of disintegra- 
tion commenced, which was completed in the time of Tughlak 
Shah 11 . The land was divided mto provinces governed by 
petty rulers, Malw^ Mandu, and Gwalior being held by 
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The history of Central India now becomes largely that of 
Mahva. The weak Saiyid dynasty, who held the Delhi throne 
from 1414 to 1451, were powerless to reduce the numerous 
chiefs to order, and ^lahmud of Malwa even made an 
attempt to seize the Delhi throne (1440), which was, however, 
frustrated by Bahlol Lodi. It is worth while noting, in regard 
to this weakening of ]Musalman rule, how Hindu and Muham- 
madan had by this time coalesced. We find the Hindu chiefs 
employing Muhammadan troops, and Mahmud of Malwa 
enlisting Rajputs. Some sort of order was introduced under 
the Lodls (1451-1526) ; but they had no great influence, except 
in the country immediately round Delhi, though Narwar \vas 
taken by Jalal Khan, Sikandar’s general (1507), and Ibrahim 
Lodi captured the Badalgarh outwork of Gwalior (1518). 

The emperor Babar (1526-30) notes in his memoirs that The 
Malwa was then the fourth most important kingdom of Hindu- ^^^Shals. 
Stan (being a part of Gujarat under Bahadur Shah), though 
Rana Sanga of Udaipur had seized many of the provinces that 
had formerly belonged to it. Babar’s forces took Gwalior 
(1526) and Chanderl (1527), and later he visited Gwalior 
(1529), of which he has left an appreciative and accurate 
account. Humayun defeated Bahadur Shah at Mandasor 
(1535), but in 1540 was himself driven from India by 
Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah, the founder of the Suri dynasty (1539-45) was Suri 
a man of unusual ability, and soon reduced the country to 
order. He obtained possession of Gwalior, Mandu, Sarang- 
PUR, Bhilsa, and Raisen (1543-4), making Shujaat Khan, his 
principal noble, viceroy in Malwa. Islam Shah, Sher Shah’s 
successor, made Gwalior the capital instead of Delhi, and it 
continued to be the chief town during the brief reigns of 
the remaining kings of this dynasty. 

Humayun regained his throne in 1555, but died within Akbar. 
the year, and was succeeded by Akbar, who in 1558 entered 
Central India, and taking Gwalior, proceeded against Baz 
Bahadur, son of Shujaat Khan, then holding most of Malwa, 
and finally drove him out in 1562. Ujjain, Sarangpur, and 
SiprI were soon in Akbar’s hands, thus completing his hold on 
Malwa, while in 1570 Kalinjar was surrendered by the Rewah 
chief, and all Central India thus came under his sway. In 
1602 Bir Singh Deo of Orchha, in Bundelkhand, murdered 
Abul Fazl at the instigation of prince Salim (Jahangir), and in 
revenge Orchha was taken. 

In Shah Jahan’s reign, Jhujhar Singh, the Raja of Orchha, Jahan. 
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rebelled and was driven from his State (1635), which formed 
part of the empire till 1641. 

In 1658, during the struggle for the throne, Aurangzeb and 
Murad defeated Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur, now Fateh- 
abad, near Ujjain, and thus opened the road to Agra. During 
this period the Marathas, who had already begun to desert the 
plough for the sword in the time of Jahangir, first crossed the 
Narbada (1690), and plundered the Dharampuri district (now 
in Dhar), while in 1702-3 Tara Bai sent expeditions to plunder 
as far as Sironj, Mandasor, and the SudaA of Malwa and the 
environs of Ujjain. 

Though the Marathas had entered Malwa as early as 1690, 
it was not till the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48) that 
they obtained a footing in this part of India. So rapidly 
did their power increase under the tacit, if not active, support 
of the Hindu chiefs, that in 1717 Maratha officers were collect- 
ing chautk in Malwa under the very eyes of the imperial subak- 
ddrs. In 1723 the Nizam, at this time governor of Malwa, 
retired to the Deccan; and the Peshwa BajI Rao, who had 
determined to destroy the Mughal power, at once strengthened 
his position across the Narbada by sending his generals (1724), 
notably Holkar, Sindbia, and the Ponwar, to levy dues in 
Malwa. In 1729 the oppressive action of Muhammad Khan 
Bangash, in Bundelkhand, induced Chhatarsal of Panna to 
call in the aid of the Peshwa, who thus obtained a footing in 
eastern Central India. The Peshwa’s power was finally con- 
firmed in Malwa in 1743, when he obtained, through the 
influence of Jai Singh of Jaipur, the formal grant of the 
deputy-governorship of Malwa. In 1745, at the time of Ranoji 
Sindhians death, the whole of Malwa, estimated to produce 
150 lakhs of revenue, was, with small exceptions, divided 
between Holkar and Sindhia. * Lands yielding 10 lakhs were 
held by various minor chiefs, of 'whom Anand Rao Ponwar 
(Dhar) was the most considerable. From this time '^Central 
India remained a province of the Peshwa until the fatal battle 
of PMpat in 1761 broke the power of the Maratha con- 
federacy, and Central India was divided between the great 
MarathS. generals. Three years later the battle of Buxar made 
the Mughal emperor a pensioner of the East India Company ; 
and though they had a severe struggle with the great Central 
India chiefs, Holkar and Smdhia, the British henceforth 
became the paramount power in India. 

Comparatively speaking, Central India was at peace from 
1770 to 180Q. The territories of Holkar were, during most of 
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this period, under Ahalya Bai (1767-95), whose just and able Holkar. 
rule is proverbial throughout India, while till 1794 the posses- 
sions of Sindhia were controlled by the strong hand of Mahadji. 

The great influence of Tukoji Holkar (1795-7), who succeeded 
Ahalya Bai, restrained young Daulat Rao Sindhia and kept 
things quiet, till on Tukoji’s death (1797) the keystone was 
removed and the structure collapsed. Central India was soon 
plunged into strife, and all the advantages w’hich the land had 
derived from forty years of comparative peace were lost in 
a few months. 

Troubles in Bombay had necessitated proceedings against Sindhia. 
Mahadji Sindhia, who was intimately concerned with them ; 
and Gwalior was taken by Major Popham (1780), and Ujjain 
threatened by Major Camac, which caused Sindhia to agree to 
terms (October, 1781). The next year, Sindhia’s independence 
of the Peshwa was recognized in the Treaty of Salbai (1782), 
and he at once commenced operations in Hmdustan. Mahadji 
Sindhia died in 1794, and his successor, Daulat Rao, had by 
1798 become all-powerful in Central India, when the appear- 
ance at this moment of Jaswant Rao Holkar, with the avowed 
intention of reviving the fallen fortunes of his house, soon 
plunged the country into turmoil. Now commenced that The penal 
period of unrest, still known to the inhabitants of Central ’ 

India as the ‘ Gardl-ka-wakt,’ which reduced the country to the ka-wakt.* 
last state of misery and distress, A clear proof of the anarchy 
which prevailed in Central India at this time is given by the 
ease with which Jaswant Rao Holkar was able in the short 
space of two years to collect a body of 70,000 men, Pindaris, 

Pathans, Marathi, and Bhils, who were tempted to join his 
standard solely by the hope of plunder, and with whose 
assistance he proceeded to devastate the country. The capture 
of Indore (1801) and wholesale massacre of its inhabitants by 
Sarje Rao Ghatke, the father-in-law of Sindhia, was no check 
on Holkar, whose victory at Poona (1802) sent him back with 
renewed energy to ravage Malwa. 

The non-interference system pursued by Cornwallis, follow^ed Policy of 
by Barlow^s policy of ‘ disgrace without compensation, treaties 
without security, and peace without tranquillity,^ allowed 
matters to pass from bad to worse. To the hordes which plun- 
dered under Amir Khan and Jaswant Rao Holkar were added 
the bodies of irregular horse from British service which had 
been indiscriminately disbanded at the end of Lord Lake’s 
campaign. In 1807 Bundelkhand was in a state of ferment. 

Parties of marauders scoured the country, and numerous chiefs, 
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secure in their lofty hill forts, defied the British authority. As 
soon, however, as they saw that the policy had changed and 
that the British intended to interfere effectively, most of them 
surrendered, but the chiefs of Kalmjar and Ajaigarh only 
submitted after their forts had been taken by assault. In 1812 
the Pindaris began to increase to an alarming extent, and 
supported by Sindhia and Holkar and aided by Amir Khan, 
their bands swept Central India from end to end, passing to 
and fro between Malwa and Bundelkhand, and even crossing 
the border into British India. 

Settle- At this juncture, Lord Hastings was appointed Governor- 
mentoi General. Ten years of practically unchecked licence had 
^ * enormously increased the numbers of the marauders. About 

50,000 banditti were now loose in Central India, and the 
confusion they produced was augmented by the destructive 
expedients adopted by Holkar, who sent out subahddrs to 
collect revenue, accompanied by large military detachments, 
which were obliged to live on the country, while at the same 
time extorting funds for the Darbar. By 1817 the disorganiza- 
tion had reached a climax. At last Lord Hastings received 
permission to act. Rapidly forming alliances with all the 
native chiefs who would accept his advances, he ordered out 
the three Presidency armies, which gradually closed in on 
Central India. Sindhia, who had originally promised his aid, 
now showed signs of wavering, but a rapid march on Gwalior 
caused him to come to terms, while Amir Khan at once sub- 
mitted, and dismissed his Afghan followers. The army of 
Holkar, after murdering the Rani, marched out to oppose the 
British, but was defeated at Mehidpur (1817). The Pindari 
leaders, Karim, Wasil Muhammad, and Chitu, were either 
forced to surrender or hunted down, and the reign of terror 
was over. 

These military and political operations were remarkable 
alike for the rapidity with which they were executed and for 
the completeness of their result. In the middle of October, 
1817, the Marathas, Pindaris, and Pathans presented an array 
of more than 150,000 horse and foot and 500 cannon. In the 
course of four months this formidable armament was utterly 
broken up. The effect on the native mind was tremendous, 
and a feeling of substantial security was diffused through 
Central India, So sound, moreover, was the settlement 
effected, under the superintendence of Sir John Malcolm, 
Pacifica- that it has required but few modifications since that time, 
tion- The next few years were spent m settling the country and 
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repopulating villages. One of the principal means of achieving 
this was by granting a guarantee to small landholders that 
their holdings would be assured to them, on the understanding 
that they assisted in pacifying the districts in which they lived. 

This guarantee, which secured the small Thakurs from absorp- 
tion by the great Darbars, acted like magic in assisting to 
produce order. In 1830 operations were commenced against 
the Thags, whose murderous trade had been greatly assisted 
by the late disorder, but who, under Colonel Sleeman’s 
energetic action, were soon suppressed. 

Aifairs in the State of Gwalior now became critical. Daulat Disturb- 
Rao Sindhia had died childless in 1827, and two successive 
adoptions of young children followed. Disputes arose between 
the regent and the RM. The army sided with the Rani, and 
the state of affairs became so serious that the British Govern- 
ment was obliged to send an armed force. Fights took place 
on the same day at Maharajpur and Panniar (December 29, 

2843), in which the Gwalior army was destroyed. The adminis- 
tration of the State was reorganized and placed under a Politi- 
cal officer, whose authority was supported by a contingent force 
of 10,000 men. 

The various sections which now compose the Central India Formation 
Agency were at first in charge of separate Political officers, 
Residents at Indore and Gwalior dealt direct with the Govern- Agency, 
ment of India, and Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand were inde- 
pendent charges. In 1854 it was decided to combine these 
different charges under the central control of an Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand dis- 
tricts were added to Malwa, and the whole Agency so formed 
was placed under Sir R. Hamilton, at that time Resident at 
Indore, as Agent to the Governor-General for Central India. 

The first serious outburst during the Mutiny in Central The 
India took place on June 14, 1857, among the troops of the 
Gwalior Contingent at Morar, whose loyalty had been 
doubted when the first signs of trouble appeared. Sindhia 
was still only a youth, but luckily there were present at his 
side two trusty councillors, Major Charters Macpherson, the 
Resident, and Dinkar Rao, the minister. Major Macpherson, 
before he was forced to leave Gwalior, managed to impress on 
Sindhia the fact that, however bad things might appear, the 
British would win in the end, and that it was above all neces- 
sary for him to do his best to prevent the mutinous troops 
of the Contingent leaving Gwalior territory, and joining the 
disaffected in British India. 
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On June 30 the Indore State troops sent to guard the 
Residency mutinied, and Colonel Durand, Officiating Agent 
to the Governor-General, was obliged to retire to Sehore and 
finally to Hoshangabad, Outbreaks also took place at Nimach 
(June 3), Nowgong (June 10), Mhow (July 8), and Nagod 
(September). 

In October, 1857, the Central India campaign commenced 
with the capture of Dhar (October 22). In December Sir Hugh 
Rose took command, and ousting the pretender Firoz Shah, 
who had set up his standard at Mandasor, took the forts of 
Chanderi, Jhansi (March, 1858), and Gwalior (June). The 
two moving spirits of the rebellion in Central India were the 
ex-Rani of Jhansi, Lachmi Bai, and Tantia Topi, the Nana 
Sahib’s agent. The Rani was killed fighting at the head of 
her own troops in the attack on Gwalior, and Tantia Topi 
after a year of wandering was betrayed by the Raja of Paron 
and executed (April, 1859). The rising thus came to an end, 
though small columns were required to operate for a time in 
certain districts. 

After the excitement of 1857-9 had died away, the country 
soon returned to its normal condition, and the history of 
Central India from this time onwards is a record of steady 
general improvement. Communications have been improved 
by the construction of telegraphs, high roads, and railways, and 
by the development of a postal system, while trade has been 
facilitated by the abolition of transit dues. Closer supervision 
has led to great reforms in the systems of administration in the 
various States, which were everywhere crude and unsatisfactory. 
A regular procedure has been laid down for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and education has been fostered. Still, 
the course of progress has not been uninterrupted. Severe 
famines, and more lately plague, have ravaged the country 
from time to time, and cases have occurred where mismanage- 
ment and even actual crime have led to the removal of 
chiefs. 

The archaeological remains in the Agency are considerable, 
including old sites, buildings of historical and architectural 
importance, ancient coins, and epigraphic records. Little is 
really known as yet about most of the places, which require 
more systematic investigation, especially ancient sites, such as 
those of Old Ujjain and Beshnagar. Many of the old Hindu 
towns have since been occupied by Muhammadans, as for 
instance Dhar, Mandasor, Narwar, and Sarangpur, and 
are consequently no longer available for thorough research, 
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though, as at Dhar and Ujjain, chance sometimes brings to 
light an old Hindu record which has been used in constructing 
a Muhammadan building. 

The principal places at which remains and buildings of 
interest exist are Ajaigarh, Amarkantak, Bagh, Baro, 
Barwani, Bhojpur, Chanderi, Datia, Dhamnar, Gwalior, 
Gyaraspur, Khajraho, Mandu, Nagod, Narod, Narwar, 
Orchha, Pathari, Rewah, Sanchi, Sonagir, Udayagiri, 
Udayapur, and Ujjain. 

Ancient coins have been found in many of the old sites, 
ranging from the early punch-marked series to those of the local 
chiefs and the Mughals. The epigraphic records found are 
also numerous. The earliest with dates are those inscribed 
on the railings and gates of the stupas at Sanchi and Bharhut, 
belonging to the first years of the Christian era. Next in 
chronological order follow the Gupta inscriptions, of which the 
earliest is dated in the year 82 of the Gupta era (a.d. 401), the 
latest on some copper-plates from Ratlam of the year 320 
(a.d. 640). A record from Mandasor, dated in the year 493 of 
the Malwa rulers (corresponding to a.d. 436), is important, as 
in conjunction with other similar records it has been instru- 
mental in proving the identity of the era of the lords of Malwa 
with the Vikrama Samvat of the present day. 

The various records, both inscriptions on stone and copper- 
plate land grants, have afforded much information regarding 
the history of the dynasties which from time to time ruled in 
Central India, notably the Guptas of Magadha of the fourth 
to the sixth century, the Rajput chiefs — the Paramaras of 
Malwa, the Chandels of Bundelkhand, the Kalachuris of Bag- 
helkhand — the rulers of Kanauj of the ninth to the fifteenth 
century, and the subsequent Muhammadan rulers. 

Central India is imusually rich in architectural monuments, Architec- 
especially of Hindu work, which afford probably as complete 
a series of examples of styles from the third century b. c. to the 
present day as can be seen in any one province in India. In 
Muhammadan buildings the Agency is less rich. 

The earliest constructions in Central India date from the Buddhist, 
third century b. c. and are Buddhist. They include stupas or 
monumental tumuli, often containing relics of famous teachers 
of that faith, chaitya halls or churches, and vihdras or 
monasteries. A considerable number of stupas are still stand- 
ing in Central India, many being grouped round Bhilsa, and 
the finest of the series being the Sanchi Tope. This and 
another, which formerly stood at Bharhut in Nagod, were 
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erected in the third century B.c. Of the chaitya hall numerous 
rock-cut examples exist, but none is of great age. The oldest 
chaitya hall in Central India is represented by the remains 
standing to the south of the Sanchi Tope, which are of special 
interest as constituting the only structural building of its kind 
known in all India. The rock-cut examples which date from 
about the sixth to the twelfth century exemplify the transitions 
through which this class of building passed, those at Bagh and 
Dhamnar being about two centuries older than those at 
Kholvi, a place situated close to Dhamnar, but just out- 
side the Central India Agency in the State of Jhalawar. The 
vihdra or monastery is also met with at these places, being in 
some cases attached to a chaitya hall, forming a combined 
monastery and church. Probably monolithic pillars formerly 
stood beside most of these three classes of building , the 
remains of one bearing an edict of Asoka were found at Sanchi. 

Temples. The buildmgs which follow these chronologically have been 
not very happily named Gupta, as the name has obscured 
their connexion with those just dealt with. They are repre- 
sented by both rock-cut and structural examples, the former 
existing at Udayagiri, and at Mara in Rewah, In two of the 
caves at the first place inscriptions of a.d. 401 and 425 have 
been found, but many of the caves may well be older. The 
structural temples of this class are numerous, those at Sanchi, 
Nachna in Ajaigarh, Paroli in Gwalior, and Pataini Devi in 
Nagod being good examples, while many remains of similar 
buildings lie scattered throughout the Agency. 

Mediaeval. Though many buildings of the so-called Jain style have dis- 
appeared, the Gyaraspur temples, the earliest buildings at 
Khajraho, the later temples at the same place, and the 
Udayapur temple give a sufficiently consecutive chain leading 
up to the modern building of the present day with its perpen- 
dicular spire and square body. 

Numerous examples of this mediaeval style (of the eighth to 
the fifteenth century) lie scattered throughout Central India in 
various stages of preservation, those at Ajaigarh, Baro, 
Bhojpur, and Gwalior being important. The later develop- 
ments of the sixteenth century are to be seen at Orchha, 
SoNAGiR, and Datia, and of the seventeenth century to the 
present day in almost any large town. The modem temple as 
a rule has little to recommend it. The exterior is plain and 
lacks the light and shade produced by the broken surface of 
the older temples, and the general effect is marred by the 
almost perpendicular spire, the ugly square body often pierced 
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by foliated Saracenic arches and surmounted by a bulbous 
ribbed Muhammadan dome ; while all the builder’s ingenuity 
appears to be lavished on marble floors, tinted glass windows, 
and highly coloured frescoes. Temples of this class abound, 
those at Maksi in Gwalior and several in Indore city affording 
good examples of the modem building. The chhafri of the 
late Maharaja Sindhia at Gwalior is perhaps as good an 
example of modem work as any. 

Muhammadan religious architecture is not so well represented Muham- 
in Central India. The earliest building of which the date is 
certain is the mosque near Sehore, built by a relative of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak in 1332. The most important buildings are 
those at Dhar and Mandu, where numerous mosques, tombs, 
and palaces were erected by the Malwa kings between 1401 
and 1531. These are in the Pathan style, distinguished by the 
ogee pointed arch, built with horizontal layers of stone and not 
in radiating courses, which shows that they are Muhammadan 
designs executed by Hindu workmen. These buildings are 
ordinarily plain ; and the pillars, when not taken directly from a 
Hindu or Jain edifice, are simple and massive, the Jama Masjid 
at Mandu being a magnificent example of this style. Scattered 
throughout Central India are numerous small tombs in the 
Pathan style, to be seen in almost any place which Muhamma- 
dans have occupied. 

Of Mughal work the best example is the tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaus in Gwalior, which is a very fine building in the early 
Mughal style of Akbar and Jah^gir, with the low dome on an 
octagonal base, and a vaulted roof ornamented with glazed tiles. 

Of modem Muhammadan work the only example of any 
size is the new Taj-ul-Masajid at Bhopal, not yet completed. 

The plan is that of the great mosque at Delhi, though, owing to 
the weakness of the foundations, the flanking domes have been 
omitted. The general effect is fine ; but the carving is poor, 
being too slight for the general design, and the pillars, which 
are massive, would have been better without it. All the 
modem buildings have the heavily capped and ribbed dome 
common to the later Mughal style. Muhammadan buildmgs 
also exist at Sarangpur, Ujjain, Gwalior, Gohad, Narwar, 
and Chanderl Muhammadan domestic architecture is not 
represented by any important edifices, except the palaces at 
Mandu and the water palace at Kaliadeh near Ujjain. 

Of the domestic architecture of the Hindus there are few Hindu ^ 
examples of note. The finest building of this class is the f 
fifteenth-century palace of Baja Man Singh at Gwalior, its ture. 
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grand fa9ade being one of the most striking features of the old 
fort, while at Orchha and Datia there are two majestic piles, 
erected by Raja Bir Sir^h Deo of Orchha in the seventeenth 
century. 

There is little modern work that merits much attention. In 
most cases, such as the palaces erected by chiefs of late years, 
either small attention has been paid to the design, or else the 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and European styles have been mingled, 
so as to produce a sense of incongruity and unfitness, as in the 
mosque-hke palace at Ujjain. The most noteworthy building 
of this class is the Jai Bilas palace at Gwalior, which is designed 
on the model of an Italian ^alazzo^ but is marred by the unfor- 
tunate use of Oriental ornamental designs; the college and 
hospital at the same place are more successful. The ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the well-to-do have few pretensions to style^ 
though a marked improvement is noticeable in the increased 
number of windows introduced. Of European buildings, the 
Residency House at Indore and the Daly College are the only 
structures of any size, but architecturally they have nothing to 
recommend them. The most picturesque buildings are the 
churches at Sehore and Agar. 

Throughout Central India there are a large number of ghats 
(landing stages) and dams, some of considerable age and great 
size. The colossal dams at Bhojpur are the finest, but many 
others exist, as at Ujjain, Maheshwar, and Charkhari. 
Bundelkhand is especially rich in them. Examination shows 
that they were built to form tanks, not for irrigation, but as 
adjuncts to temples, palaces, or favourite resorts. Their 
employment for irrigation is invariably a later development. 

The population of Central India at the three regular enu- 
merations was: (i88i) 9,261,907, (1891) 10,318,812, (1901) 
8,6 2 8, 78 1\ The average density (109 persons per square mile) 
vanes markedly in the different natural divisions. In the low- 
lying tract, forming the eastern part of the Agency, the density 
is 172 per square mile, in the plateau 102, and in the hilly 
tracts only 74. 

The Agency contains 63 towns with 5,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, besides 17 of which the population through famine and 
other causes had fallen below that figure since 1891. Of the 
towns, 49 are situated on the western side of the Agency, and 
only 14 in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. The largest city 
is Lashkar, the modern capital of Gwalior, with a population of 

^ This figure includes the population of parts of Rajputana, but excludes 
that of portions of Central India States in other Agencies, &c., see p. 16. 
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89,154; Indore (86,686) and Bhopal (77,023) come next in 
importance. Of the 33,282 villages, 30,058 have a population 
of less than 500, the average village containing only 230 
persons. The size of the village is greater in the low-lying 
tract, w^here the average rises to 313. The village in Central 
India, when of fair size, consists as a rule of a cluster of small 
habitations surrounding a large building, the home of the 
Thakur who holds the land. 

The population fell by 16 per cent, during the last decade, Decrease 
owing mainly to the two severe famines of 1896-7 and 
1899-1900. The decrease took place, however, only in the 
rural population, the urban population rising by 18 per cent., 
due chiefly to the opening of new railways and consequent 
increase of commerce. 

Central India gains little from migration. Of the total Migration, 
population enumerated in 1901, 92 per cent, were born within 
the Agency. This fact is supported by the language figures, 
which show 93 per cent, speaking local dialects. Such immi- 
gration as takes place comes chiefly from the United Provinces, 
and flows into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, amounting to 
47 per cent, of the total immigration, Rajputana supplying 
26 per cent. On the whole, Central India gained about 
90,000 persons as the net result of immigration and emigration. 

Internally there is very little movement. 

The age statistics show that the Jains, who are the richest Age statis- 
and best-nourished community, live the longest, while the 
Animists and Hindus show the greatest fecundity. The age 
at marriage varies with locality, the same sections of the 
community in different parts marrying their children at some- 
what varying periods. Most males under five years of age are 
married in the low-l5dng tract, while the statistics show that 
child-marriage is becoming popular among the Bhils and allied 
tribes. 

No vital statistics are recorded in Central India, but from Vital ^ 
the census figures it is apparent that infant mortality increased 
in the period 1895-9, which involved two famines and several mortality, 
bad agricultural years. Plague has also very materially affected 
the population. 

Except for an occasional local outbreak of cholera and small- Diseases, 
pox, Central India was free from serious epidemics till 1902, 
when plague appeared. The first case (except for an isolated Plague, 
instance in 1897) was reported in 1903 from the village of 
Kasrawad in the Nimar district of Indore State, and the 
epidemic spread thence to Ratlam, and finally to Indore city, 
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the Residency area, and Mhow cantonment. The registration 
of deaths from this cause was very incomplete, but an idea of 
its virulence may be given by the figures for these places. In 
Indore city the deaths recorded in three months during 1904 
were 10 per cent, of the population ; in the Residency area 
the total number of deaths in 1903 was 966, or 9 per cent. ; in 
Mhow, 5,136, or 14 per cent. Other places of importance 
which have suffered from plague are Lashkar, Jaora, Bhopal, 
Sehore, Dewas, Nimach, Mandasor, Shajapur, and Agar. In 
the districts the attacks were less violent, as a rule, though 
here and there individual villages were very severely visited. 
The actual loss of life, added to the emigration consequent on 
fear of infection, has seriously affected agricultural conditions 
in Malwa by reducing the population. Inoculation was at first 
looked on with the greatest suspicion, but ultimately a large 
number of persons were treated. 

Female in- Female infanticide in Central India was first reported on 

anticide. Wilkinson in 1835. He found that not less than 

20,000 female infants were yearly made away with in Malwa 
alone. No attempt at concealing the practice was made, and 
a careful examination showed that 34 per cent, of girls born 
were killed. In 1881 attention was called to the prevalence of 
this custom in Rewah, and special measures were taken to 
cope with it. The census figures of 1901, however, give no 
proof that the custom is now a general one. 

Infirmities The total number of persons affected by infirmities in 
Central India in 1901 was 3,180 males and 2,272 females. 
This included 5 males and 2 females insane, 19 male and 
13 female deaf-mutes, 41 males and 35 females blind, 6 male 
and 4 female lepers, in every 100,000 of the population. 
Insanity is more prevalent in the plateau and low-lying tracts 
than in the hills, a fact possibly due to the inhabitants of the 
jungle tracts being but little addicted to the use of opium. 

^xsta- Central India m 1901 contained 4,428,790 males and 
45199^991 females. The ratio of women to i,ooo men was 
896 in 1881, 912 in 1891, and 948 in 1901, being 950 in towns 
and 920 in villages. Of the natural divisions, the hilly tracts 
have the most females, about 9,900 to every 10,000 males, 
while the plateau and low-lying divisions have about 9,400 and 
9,300 respectively. The hilly tracts thus contain between 
5 and 6 per cent.^ more women than the other two tracts. The 
figures for the different political charges vary ; Baghelkhand 

Civil alone shows an excess of females. 

condition. Marriage and cohabitation are not simultaneous, except 
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among the animistic tribes of the hilly tracts. Out of the 
total population in 1901, 2,080,562 males and 2,066,717 females 
were married, giving a proportion of 9,933 wives to 10,000 
husbands. In a country where marriage is considered obliga- 
tory It IS interesting to note that 44 per cent, of the males are 
bachelors, while 31 per cent, of the females remain unmarried. 
In the widowed state a large difference is noticeable between 
males and females, the prohibition to remarry raising the 
figure for females to 20 per cent, that for males being 9 per cent. 
Most men marry between 20 and 30, No great rise takes 
place in the number of married till after fifteen years of age, 
the difference between the 15-20 and 20-40 periods being 
about 2,700 persons per 10,000. Girls marry earlier. The 
female figures are about double those of the male in each age- 
penod until the ages 20 to 40 are reached, when the figures 
become more equal. The relative ages of girl-marriage in the 
several natural divisions are : on the plateau, Hindus 1 2 years 
and 4 months, Musalmans 13 years and 6 months, and Jams 
1 2 years and 6 months ; in the low-l>ing tract, Hindus and 
Musalmans 12 years, and Jains ii years; in the hilly tracts, 
Hindus 12 years and 6 months, and Animists 14 years. Poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare and polyandry is unknown in the 
Agency. Divorce is current among both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, according to their respective customs, while widow 
remarriage prevails among Muhammadans generally, and also 
among the inferior classes of Hindus, such •as Gwalas, Ahirs, 
Gujars, and Koris, and among the jungle tribes. Widow 
remarriage is more common in the low-lying tract than on 
the plateau. The statistics of civil condition in 1901 are 
shown below : — 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 


1,961,018 

i,2qo,76o 

Married . 

4.147.279 

2,080,562 

2,066,717 

Widowed 

1,229,734 

387,210 

843,514 

Total 

8,628,781 

4,428,790 

4,199,991 


Save for a few traces of the Dravidian tongues, which linger Langnage- 
among the hiU tribes, the languages spoken in Central India 
belong exclusively to the Indo- Aryan branch of the great Indo- 
European family, and, moreover, fall entirely in the Western 
and Mediate groups of this branch. There appears to be little Dravidian 
doubt that in earlier days the prevailing tongues of Central 
India belonged to the Dravidian or Munda families, the aboriginal 
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tribes who spoke these tongues having been gradually absorbed 
into the ranks of the northern invaders, or driven as refugees 
to the fastnesses of the Vindhya range. As is usual in such 
cases, the mother-tongue has been lost, and only a small 
number of Gonds in the hills south of Bhopal still show traces 
of Dravidian forms in their speech. Most of the tribes 
speak a patois founded on the vernacular prevailing in their 
district, such as Malwi or Bagheli. The Bhils also, who are 
probably of Munda stock, have so effectually lost their ancient 
speech that only a small residuum of words remains, amounting 
to about 6 per cent., which cannot be identified as Aryan. 
Their present dialect is a bastard tongue compounded of 
Gujarati and MalwI. 

Most of the dialects spoken in Central India belong to 
Western Hindi, which includes (besides Bundell) the everyday 
language of the educated resident Hindus, and also the more 
Persianized Urdu chiefly used by the employes in Government 
offices and the ruling class in Muhammadan States. Bundell 
is spoken, as its name implies, by the peasantry of Bundelkhand. 
About 29 per cent, of the population speak unspecified dialects 
of Western Hindi, of whom 50 per cent, reside in MalwS. 

Two of the Rajasthani dialects, Malwi (with its derivatives 
RangrI and Nimarl) and Marwarl, are spoken in Central India 
by large numbers of the people. The Malwi dialect is spoken 
in the country of which Indore is the centre. It extends east- 
wards to the borders of Bhopal, where it meets Bundell, while 
westwards it crosses into Udaipur in Rajput^a, touching on 
the south the Bhil and Gond dialects, and on the north the 
Braj Bhasha of Muttra, which is spoken round Gwalior. The 
RangrI dialect is a form of Malwi largely mixed with Marwarl 
words. The Nimarl dialect, which is met with in Nimar, is 
a mixture of Bhill, KhandeshI, and other tongues, with Malwi 
as a basis. Marwarl, the most important of the Rajasth^I 
tongues, is brought into Central India principally by the mer- 
chant community, most of whom come from Western Raj- 
putana. It is the only dialect of this language with a literature, 
being largely employed in the Rajput bardic chronicles. The 
Rajasthani dialects are spoken by 20 per cent, of the total 
population, and by 66 per cent, of the people of Malwa. 

Special interest attaches to Eastern Hindi, as an early 
orin of it was employed by Mahavira (500 b.c.), the Tain 
teacher, m expounding the tenets of his religion, whence it 
became later the language of the canonical books of the Dk- 
ambara Jams. Of its three dialects, AwadhI and Bagheli axe 
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met with in Central India, the latter being locally of more im- 
portance as the chief dialect of Baghelkhand. There is a con- 
siderable literature in Bagheli, which has always been fostered 
by the chiefs of Rewah, though the numerous “works produced 
are not creative in character, but rather the ^\Titings of scholars 
and critics about poets, than of actual poets. The dialects of 
this language are met with only in Baghelkhand, where 
99 per cent, of the population employ them. 

The chief forms of speech used by the majority of the 
people are shown below : — 


Western Hindi 

1 Bundell 

2,206,458 

{ Unspecified . 

2,520,604 


i Rangri . 

811,338 

Rajasthani 

■j Nimari. 

U 7,945 


( Malwi . 

660,045 

Eastern Hindi . 

Bagheli 

1,401,013 

Bhll dialects . 

222,231 

Total 7^9995634 


The elements which make up the population of Central Castes, 
India are very diverse, as will have been gathered from the 
brief sketch of the history given above. 

The Brahmans of Centra! India are essentially the same as Brahman, 
those found elsewhere, and, as usual, each separate branch forms 
a local endogamous group. The Malwi, Nimari, and Srigaur 
Brahmans of Malwa, the Jijhotias of Bundelkhand, and the 
Dandotias of Gwalior, may be cited as instances. These 
groups have their own institutions, and, while claiming relation' 
ship to the parent stock in Northern India, cannot intermarry 
or eat with them. In appearance the local Brahmans are men 
of good features and light colour, less thick-set in build than 
those of the Deccan. The local Brahmans are not an educated 
class, their chief pursuit being agriculture, some also engaging 
in commerce. At the last Census Brahmans numbered 888,320, 
or 13 per cent, of the population, among whom were 53,781 
Jijhotias and 12,582 Srlgaurs. 

Of the second orthodox division of Hindu castes, many are Rajputs, 
members of the great Rajputana houses. The Sesodias of 
Udaipur are represented by the Ranas of Barwanl, the Rathors 
of Jodhpur by the chiefs of Ratlam, Sitamau, and Sailana, the 
Chauhans of Ajmer by the KhTchis of Raghugarh and Khilchi- 
pur, the Kachwahas of Jaipur by the Raja of Paron, and the 
Paramaras, once lords of Malwa, by the of Rajgarh 

and Narsinghgarh, and more distantly again by the Ponwar 
Marathas of Dhar and Dewas. The chief local groups of 
Rajputs are the Baghelas of Rewah, descended from the 
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Gujarat branch, the Umats of Malwa, the Bundelas, the Pon- 
wars, and the Dhandheras of Bundelkhand. There is a greater 
diversity of feature and colouring among the Rajputs than 
among either the Brahman or Bania classes, even omitting 
the Rajputs of admittedly mixed descent. The Maratha house 
of Sindhia and the Ponwars claim Rajput origin. There are, 
besides these, the Bhilala Bhumias in the hilly tracts of 
Bhopawar, who are chiefs of mixed Rajput descent. Altogether 
658,267 were returned as Rajputs, and 34>3®S Marathas. 

Among the trading class, as among the Brahmans, certain 
local groups are met with, but generally speaking there is little 
to note about them. The most influential section of the Hindu 
commercial community are the Marwarls of Rajputana, who 
maintain connexion with their original home too closely to be 
reckoned as local groups, even after long residence. Under 
the head of Bania 240,807 persons were returned, among 
whom were 41,637 Agarwals, chiefly in Gwalior, Bundelkhand, 
and Malwa, and 19,935 Mahesris in Malwa. 

The type of the agricultural population differs in the eastern 
and western sections. The peasants of Bundelkhand are of 
shorter stature and sturdier build and darker colour than those 
of Malwa. The chief classes in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
(including in this term the country round and to the east of 
Gwalior city) are Ahirs (326,157), Gadarias (149,230), Kachhis 
(353,095), and Lodhis (219,637); while in Malwa the Gujars 
(167,179), Malls (73,918), and Kunbis (56,458) predominate. 

Classified by religion, the inhabitants of Central India are 
chiefly Hindus, Animists, Muhammadans, or Jains, of whom 
the first two are the most numerous. According to the Census 
of 1901, 81 per cent, were Hindus, ii per cent. Animists, 
6 per cent. Muhammadans, and i per cent. Jains. Other 
religions numbered ii,i44j of whom 8,114 were Christians, 
including 3,715 natives, chiefly the famine waifs supported by 
Christian missions ; Sikhs numbered 2,004, almost all soldiers 
in British regiments; Parsis 1,002, and Jews 24, both mainly 
residents of British cantonments and stations. 

The term Hindu includes every shade of this religion from 
the orthodox Brahman to the lowest castes, whose religion 
is three parts animistic. Hindus as a rule profess special 
devotion to Vishnu or Siva, the two chief persons of the 
Hindu triad, or to a Saktl or female counterpart (usually of 
Siva). The numbers professing these forms of worship were 
Vaishnavas (worshipping Vishnu), 1,883,618; Smartas (wor- 
shipping the triad), 1,069,137; Sak'tas (worshipping Devi, the 
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female counterpart of Siva), 759,297 ; and Saivas (worshipping 
Siva), 737,229. 

The Animists (992,458), all members of jungle tribes such Animism, 
as the Bhils, worship certain spirits, supposed to inhabit some 
inanimate object as a tree, spring, or stone. Many Animists 
gave the name of the local deity as that of the sect, such as 
Babadeo (187,413), or Barablj (96,518). 

Among Muhammadans the Sunnis (449,885) predominate Islam 
considerably over the Shiahs (50,357). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Jain religion was Jainism, 
the chief form of worship of the highest classes in Central 
India, and the remains of temples and images belonging to 
this sect are met with all over the Agency. There are still 
old temples at Khajraho and Sonagir, in Bundelkhand, and 
several places of pilgrimage, such as Bawangaza in Bar\ranT. 

The Digambaras (54,605) and Swetambaras (35,475) are the 
most prominent sects among them. 

Of the local forms of belief, the Dhami, Hardol Lala, and Local 
Baba Kapur sects are peculiar. The first two belong to 
Bundelkhand, and the last to Gwalior. The founder of the 
Dhami sect was one Prannath, a native of Sind, who mi- 
grated to Panna in the eighteenth century, and, settling 
there, commenced to preach his doctrines, which, like those 
of Kabir, sought to reconcile the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions. His followers are very numerous in Panna, but 
often returned themselves in the Census as Vaishnava, and 
the number actually recorded (576) is thus far below the truth. 

Hardol was a brother of Raja Jhujhar Singh (1626-35) of 
Orchha, who suspected him, without cause, of criminal intimacy 
with his wife, and made him drink a cup of poison. His 
unhappy end roused public indignation, and he was in time 
deified. This form of worship is universal throughout Bundel- 
khand' and has even spread to the Punjab. It was professed 
by about 11,000 persons in 1901. The followers of Baba 
Kapur (125) are confined to Gwalior district. Kapur was 
a Muhammadan fakir who lived at the foot of the Gwalior 
fort, and acquired a wide reputation for sanctity. He died 
in 1571. 

The Census of 1901 shows a large increase in the number Christians, 
of Christians, 2,000 more being recorded than in 1891, when 
they were 1,000 in advance of the 1881 figures. Indore and 
Malwa, where the principal mission work is carried on, show 
the largest number of Christians. The total number of native 
Christians is, however, still very small, only amounting to 
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3,715 in 1901. Success has chiefly been met with among the 
aboriginal tribes and lower castes. The following missions 
have branches in Central India: the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission; the St. John's Mission at Mhow; the Friends 
Mission at Sehore; the Society of Friends of Ohio at Now- 
gong ; the Hansley Bird Mission at Nimach ; Pandita Rama 
Bai’s Mission at Nimach; and Roman Catholic missions in 
several places. The most important of all is the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, with its head-quarters at Indore and 
a number of out-stations. There is no doubt that the famine 
greatly assisted their work, a fact recognized in the reports. 
A great deal of work is done by the medical officers of this 
mission. 

Statistics of the population belonging to the chief religions 
in 1891 and 1901 are given below: — 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

Jains. 

Animists. 

Christians. 

Others. 

mans 

Total 

Native 






1891 

7.735.246 

568,640 

89,984 

1,916,209 

5,999 

894 

2,734 

1901 

6.983.348 

528,833 

112,998 

993.458 

8,114 

3,715 

3,030 


The majority of the population of Central India is essentially 
agricultural, even Brahmans, Rajputs, and Thakurs not infre- 
quently depending on agriculture. As a rule, however, they 
consider it derogatory to their caste, especially in the eastern 
section of the Agency, to put their own hands to the plough, 
employing servants to carry out this part of the work. 

According to the Census of 1901, actual workers numbered 
3,027,026 males and 1,637,291 females, while dependents of 
both sexes numbered 3,964,464. Of these, 1,514,399 males 
and 836,190 females supported themselves by agricultural or 
pastoral occupations, having 2,175,175 dependent on them. 
They form 52 per cent, of the total population. Of those 
supported by agriculture, the great majority were actual culti- 
vators, while 925,851 were agricultural labourers, of whom 35 
per cent, were regular farm servants. Personal and domestic 
service supported 482,273 persons, and 1,475,561 were engaged 
in the preparation and supply of material substances. Of these, 
269,039 supplied vegetable food and 72,459 were engaged in 
providing drink, condiments, and stimulants, of whom 22,049 
were wine and spirit-sellers. The number of persons occupied 
in supplying firewood and forage was 98,913, of whom 52,685 
sold grass, and 40, 955 sold firewood and charcoal. Of 304,299 
persons engaged in occupations connected with textile fabrics 
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and dress, 207,307 followed cotton-cleaning, pressing, ginning, 
weaving (hand industry), spinning, and other processes, and 
78,018 persons were engaged in the preparation of dress, of 
whom 4S5849 were tailors. Workers in metals and precious 
stones numbered 105,671, of whom 40,497 worked in gold 
and precious stones and 5 1,358 in iron and hardware. Workers 
in earthen- and stoneware numbered 81,769. The number of 
persons engaged in connexion with wood, cane, and leaves was 
133,622, of whom 55,462 were carpenters and 29,979 dealers 
in timber and bamboos, and 34,218 dealers in baskets, mats, 
and brooms. Of the 217,189 returned as engaged in occupa* 
tions connected with leather, 152,960 were shoe, boot, and 
sandal-makers. The population engaged in commerce was 
183,625, composed chiefly of bankers (24,471), money-changers 
and testers (16,668), general merchants (11,022), and shop- 
keepers (88,702). The professional classes numbered 121,846, 
including 37,148 priests and ministers, 14,611 temple and 
other servants, 2,059 native medical practitioners, and 1,896 
midwives. The professions of music and dancing were followed 
by 18,847, who included 11,383 actors, singers, and dancers, 
the majority being in Bundelkhand and the Bhil tracts. 
Manual labour supported 1,109,608, while 268,860 lived by 
mendicancy. The majority of the last two classes were 
returned in urban areas. 

Meals are generally taken twice a day, at noon and in Food, 
the evening. Well-to-do men often take some light refresh- 
ment in the early morning and again in the afternoon. 

The ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of 
chapdtis (thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse, rice, sugar, 
milk, vegetables, and sweets. No local Brahmans or Banias 
eat flesh. Among the poorer classes, those living in the 
western section generally eat bread (not thin cakes) made of 
'wheat and jowdr ground together, or of jowdr and other 
millets, with pulses, vegetables, onions or garlic. Those 
inhabiting the eastern section of the Agency make bread of 
barley and gram ground together, or of kodon^ sdmdn, jowdr 
or kutkl, which is eaten with pulses and vegetables, or with curds 
and buttermilk. The flowers of the mahud (Bassia latifolid) 
are eaten as a luxury in Bundelkhand, the fresh flowers in the 
hot season, and the dried flowers at other times. The latter 
are parched and ground, and then made into a form of bread. 

The Bhils live on maize, jowdr ^ and a large number of jungle 
roots and plants. The mahud flower is looked on by them as 
a great delicacy. 
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In rural areas, and among the poorer classes in towns, the 
males wear the loin-cloth known as a dhoti. It is about lo feet 
long and 4 broad, and is worn from the waist downward. 
A jacket, called mirzat in the east of the Agency and handi 
in the west, made of coarse country white cloth, covers the 
upper part of the body. The head-dress is called sdfa (a piece 
of cloth wound round the head) in the east, and pagn (or a 
made-up head-dress) in the west. Both sections use country 
shoes, those of Bundelkhand being peculiar for high flaps in 
front and behind. The well-to-do classes also wear the dhoti^ 
but of superior cloth, or else trousers, coats of various styles, 
a sdfa or coloured pagri^ and English shoes. Elderly persons 
usually carry a sheet hanging over their shoulders. The 
younger generation, however, now prefer to wear caps instead of 
the sdfa or pagri, while the use of English shirts, coats, waist- 
coats, trousers, socks, and boots is becoming very common in 
towns. The hair is also dressed as a rule in the English 
fashion. 


In Malwa the women wear a coloured lehnga (petticoat), 
and a choll (bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece 
of cloth called the orni being used to cover the head and 
shoulders. In the east of the Agency, however*, they wear 
a sdn, a single piece of cloth so folded as to act as a dhoti, and 
also as a covering for the body and head. 

The huts of the agricultural classes in the western section 
are small mud dwellings with bamboo doors, the roof being 
sometimes tiled, but far more often thatched with grass or 
covered with mud. In the eastern section the huts are similar, 
but tiles are generally used for the roof. Adjoining the house 
there is usually a courtyard for the cattle. In places where 
sandstone is plentiful, houses are mainly constructed of this 
matenal, as at Gwalior and Bhopal, and in all villages along 
the sandstone outcrops. In towns, houses of several storeys 
are common. In Malwa these are often ornamented with pic- 
turesque carved wooden balconies and projecting windows, 
ihe influence of European example is noticeable in towns, 
especially in Bhopal. 

those of 

pS bv S Cremation takes 

place by the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible 

som^Larr otherwise they are committed to 

She! f throw the 

but thdr ^^hammadans 

oury tneir dead in regular cemeteries. 
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Children’s games consist of gili da?ida (tip-cat), kite-fi}ing, Amuse- 
ankhmichl (blind-man’s-buff), and the like. In towns where 
there are Europeans, cricket, hockey, and football have be- 
come regular institutions. Indoor games include chess, cards, 
and chaupar. Polo is a favourite game with native chiefs and 
their Sardars, who are also fond of all forms of sport, including 
pigsticking and big game shooting. Partridge and cock-fight- 
ing, the latter especially in Gwalior, are popular forms of 
amusement. Theatrical performances are common in big 
towns, several amateur companies even existing. Recitations 
by Bhats of family exploits and tales from the Ramayana are 
eagerly listened to. 

The great yearly festivals are the only holidays enjoyed by Festivals, 
the population. The most important are the Dasahra at the 
close of the rains, which is specially observed by Marathas as 
having in former days marked the recommencement of their 
forays ; the Dewall, the great feast of the trading classes, when 
the new financial year opens ; the Holl, the festival of spring ; 
the Ganesh Chaturthi, a special festival among the people of 
Malwaj the Ganger, also a Malwa festival; and the Raksha 
Bandhan. 

Among Muhammadans the Muharram is the only important 
feast ; and, although the population is mainly Sunni, tdzias are 
always borne in procession, being sent by all important person- 
ages, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, including the chief of 
the State. 

Surnames are unknown, except among the Marathas. 

Hindus are called after gods or famous personages of the ^ ^ 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, and also receive fancy names, 
such as Pyare Lai. Muhammadans name their children after 
saints and persons of note. Low-caste Hindus often name 
their children after days of the week, such as Manglia. The 
jungle tribes now use names similar to those of low-class 
Hindus. 

Central India possesses soils of every class, from the rich Agricul- 
black cotton soil which covers the greater part of Malwa to 
the dry stony red earth met with in the gneissic area of conditions, 
Bundelkhand. Generally speaking, the soil of the Agency 
falls into three main groups, corresponding with the three 
natural divisions : the Malwa plateau ; the low-lying land of 
northern Gwalior, Bundelkhand, and Baghelkhand ; and the 
hilly tracts. The most favourable conditions exist in Malwa, 
where the prevalence of black cotton soil makes cultivation 
possible even with a light rainfall. In northern Gwalior^ 
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Bundelkhand, and Baghelkhand poorer soils predominate, 
requiring a heavier rainfall and more artificial irrigation. In 
all regions, however, the crops are entirely dependent on the 
rainfall, there being no general or extensive system of artificial 
irrigation. 

The soil is classed by the cultivator in three ways : by com- 
position, position (i.e. whether near or remote from villages, 
which affects facility for manuring and irrigation), and by 
capability for bearing certain crops. In Malwa the chief 
classes are kali matii, the ‘black cotton soiT of Europeans, hhuri 
or hhmiar^ dhdmi^ and bhaton (stony). The black soil is 
formed by the disintegration of the Deccan trap, which prevails 
over the greater part of this region, hhuri and dhdml being 
lighter soils with a greater proportion of sand. All three, how- 
ever, are sufficiently retentive of moisture to bear all the 
ordinary crops, excepting poppy and sugar-cane, both in the 
autumn {kharlf) and spring {rabi) season, without irriga- 
tion. The other soils are suitable only for the autumn crops, 
unless irrigated. In the Nimar tract, which lies south of 
Malwa proper below the Vmdhyan range, there is, except 
actually in the river bed, a preponderance of the lighter soils, 
as compared with Malwa, which makes irrigation necessary, 
while the stiffer nature of the soil necessitates the use of 
heavier implements. 

In Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand the soils include mota, 
a variety of black soil of inferior quality to that of Malwa and 
less general in distribution, being met with only in intrusive 
dikes of trap rock; and other lighter soils known as kdbar 
parua^ pathron^ and rdkary the last being the stony soil so 
common in the gneissic area and in the hills. Generally 
speaking the soil is less fertile, and bears but little poppy, 
a plant requiring a rich soil. 

Agricultural operations are invariably carried out wdth regard 
to rainfall and the ascendancy of special nakshatras (solar 
asterisms). Of these asterisms ten fall in the agricultural 
season, and numerous sayings are current relating to the 
efficacy or otherwise of rain falling under their influence. 
Ploughing in Central India is begun for the autumn crops 
{khanf) on Akhatij, the third (n/) of the bright half of the 
Hindu month of Vaishakh (April-May), when the plough is 
worshipped and other ceremonies are performed. First the 
bakhar or harrow is passed over the ground, which is then 
ploughed and sown. The fourth process is weeding, the fifth 
thinning out, and the sixth reaping. Ploughing penetrates 
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to a depth of only six inches, as the nutritive principle is not 
supposed to reside at a greater depth. In Nimar, ploughing 
for the next autumn is carried out immediately after the reap- 
ing of the last season’s crops, and is continued at intervals 
until the next sowing. This system, which is not followed in 
Malwa, is necessitated by the poorer nature of the soil. In 
the hilly tracts no operations are commenced till after the first 
rain has fallen, as the stony soil is incapable of bearing till well 
moistened. In a few places the destructive form of cultivation 
known as dahiya is carried on, trees being cut down and 
burnt, and the crop grown in the ashes. This process is, how- 
ever, now discouraged, and is gradually dying out. 

Except in the hilly tracts, there are two field seasons in 
Central India : the khanf or shidlu^ when the autumn crops 
are grown during the rains, and the rabi or unhdlu^ when the 
spring crops are cultivated. The less expensive millets, cotton, 
and til form the chief products of the autunm sowing ; 
wheat, gram, linseed, and poppy of the spring. 

khanf Qx<y^% are sown in June, during the ascendancy Sowings, 
of the mrig nakshatra^ after the moist breeze known in Malwa 
as kulawan has set in, with rain. In Bundelkhand the sowing 
takes place in Asarh, about a month later. The seed is 
usually sown through a drill. The process in the case of 
the rabi crops is similar, ploughing commencing in Sawan 
(August) and sowing in K^ik (October-November). The 
seed is sown broadcast or with a drill. The autumn crops, 
w^hen once \vell started, require but httle care, whereas the 
spring crops depend on a sufficiency of rain to moisten the 
soil thoroughly, and to supply water for irrigation. 

Methods of reaping vary. Only the heads or pods of jowar Reaping, 
and tuar are cut, while other crops are reaped close to the 
ground, except gram, which is pulled up by the roots. The 
crops when gathered are taken to the threshing-floor, where 
the grain is trodden out by bullocks, except in the case of 
kodon^ rameli^ and tuar^ which are threshed with a flail. The 
crops are never winnowed in an east wind, which is supposed 
to bring blight with it. 

In 1901, 4,525,764 persons, or 52 per cent, of the popula- Popula- 
tion, were recorded as supported by agricultural and pastoral 
occupations. The actual workers falling in these groups were agricul- 
34 per cent, of males and 19 per cent, of females. 

The principal crops in Central India are — food-grains : Principal 
jowar or jundl {Sorghum vulgare), maize (Zea Mays\ bajra 
{Fennisetum iyfhoideunl)^ tuar or arhar {Cajanus indicus)^ sdmdn 
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{Panicum fr^cmenfaceupi), kodon {Pdspciluni scrobiculcttunC)^ 
kdkun {Setaria italica), kutki {Panicum mtliare\ urad {Pha- 
seolus radi(iius\ wheat {Tnticufn sctitvuni)^ gram {Ctcer cirteti- 
n2im\ batla [Pisum sativuni), masur {Ervum Lens), and barley 
{Nordeum vulgare) ; oilseeds : til {Sesamum indicum), rameli 
{Guizotia abyssimca), alsi (Ltnutn usttatissimuffi), and rai 
{Sifidpis TdceMosd) i fibres : hemp, both scin {^Cfotoldnu jun- 
cea) and dmbdrl or Deccan hemp {Hibiscus cdnnabinus), and 
cotton {Gossypium indicum)\ stimulants: pdn {Piper Betle), 
gdnja {Cdnndbis sativa), tobacco {Nicoitund Tdbdcuni), and 
poppy {Papaver somniferutn). All the usual spices and vege- 
tables met with m Northern India are also grown. 

Though accurate statistics are not available, the total culti- 
\ated area in 1902-3 was approximately 19,400 square miles, or 
25 per cent, of the total area of the Agency (see table on p. 78). 
The staple food-grains are: jowdr, occupying 3,500 square 
miles, or 17 per cent, of the cropped area; gram (2,300) and 
wheat (2,270), each ii per cent; rice (950), 5 per cent; 
maize (680), 3 per cent ; and in the eastern section of the 
Agency, kodon (200), i per cent 
Jowdr, the principal food-crop of the western section, is sown 
during the rams, carefully weeded, and reaped in Novem- 
ber and December. It is grown as a food-crop, and is almost 
in\ariably sown together with tudr or arhar, urad or mu 7 ig 
{Phdseolus Mungo), and sometimes cotton. When grown for 
fodder, however, it is sown alone, is not weeded, and is cut as 
soon as it commences flowering. The grain is eaten in the 
winter, either parched or green, the latter form being con- 
sidered a great relish. It serves as food to the cultivator for 
a couple of months. One acre requires about 4 seers of seed 
and yields 4J cwt. 

Gram is a spnng crop, sown after the termination of the 
rains, and gathered in March or April. This crop has great 
powers of reviving exhausted soils, and is always sown for this 
purpose, and as a first crop on newly broken land. Like jowdr, 
it is eaten parched. In the eastern section and in northern 
Gwalior it is mixed with barley and made into cakes. The 
average yield per acre is 3 cwt., from about 34 seers of seed. 

Wheat, the favourite food of all but the poorest classes, 
is grown in winter, after the rains have ceased. It is irri- 
gated only in the eastern section of the Agency, where, more- 
over, the yield is always inferior to that obtained without 
irrigation from the rich soils of Malwa. It is sown at the 
same time as gram, and the grain is parched and eaten like 
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jowdr. An acre requires about 42 seers of seed, giving a yield 
of 4J cwt. of gram. 

Maize, one of the earliest autumn crops, is sown as soon as Maize, 
the rains have set in, and reaches maturity in three months. 

The grain, which is eaten green, is highly prized. Like jowdr^ 
the crop is also grown for fodder. Maize is also sown in late 
autumn and early spring as an irrigated crop, being often 
followed by poppy. An acre requires 8 seers of seed, 
yielding 4^: cwt. 

Kodon is the most important food-grain of the poorest Kodon. 
classes in the east of the Agency. It is sown on inferior 
soils during the rains, and gathered in July or August. 

An acre requires 14^ seers of seed, and yields 5-^ cwt. of 
grain. 

The chief subsidiary food-crops are tuar or arkar and mung. Subsidiary 
which are almost always grown mixed with jowdr^ moth {Fha- food-crops. 
seolus aconitifolia\ and matar {Pisum sativun^. Several species 
of the smaller millets are also grown in the rains, of which 
sdmdn {Fa^iicum frumentaceum), kuikl {F, miiiare), and kdkun 
form an important source of food for the poorer classes. 

The most valuable oilseeds are til, alsi^ and mungphali 
{Arachis hypoged). The last, which is grown in Malwa to 
a considerable extent, though exported in large quantities for 
its oil, is also used locally as food. 

By far the most important source of fibre is cotton, which Fibres, 
in 1902-3 covered 953 square miles. It is very often grown 
mixed with UL Hemp, both san and anibdrly is cultivated only 
to a small extent. 

Complete statistics are not available to show the exact Poppy, 
extent to which poppy is grown, but a brief account may be 
given of the cultivation, which is of great economic impor- 
tance. The mild climate, rich soil, and facilities for irrigation 
in Malwa are well suited for this crop. It is always sown in 
the mar or black soil, which is heavily manured and watered 
seven or nine times. It is not uncommon to sow poppy and 
sugar-cane in the same field, the latter crop not maturing till 
many months after the opium has been collected. When the 
poppy is about 3 inches high, the plants are thinned out and 
the beds are weeded. As soon as the capsules show a browm 
pubescence, they are carefully lanced, and the gummy juice 
\chid) which exudes is scraped off and collected. The prepara- 
tion of refined opium will be described under Arts and Manu- 
factures. In 1894-5, before the recent series of unfavourable 
years, poppy covered 315 square miles and the total yield was 
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1,332 tons. Fire years later the area was only 37 square 
miles and the yield 96 tons, but in 1902-3 the crop was 
grown on 237 square miles, producing 959 tons. The culti- 
vation of poppy in MalwS is mentioned by Garcia d’Orta 
in the sixteenth century. It was once confined to the tract 
between the Chambal and Sipra, but has since extended north 
into Rajputana, and south wherever the soil is suitable. The 
flowers are of all shades from pink to dark red, in contrast to 
the monotonous white prevailing in the Doab, Oudh, and 
Bihar. As a rule the is delivered to the banker who has 
advanced money for seed, only a few well-to-do cultivators 
being in a position to sell their produce in the open market, 
where they get from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a seer for it. 


f™t and The following fruits are generally cultivated : mango {Mangi- 
produc- ’ttakua (Bassia laiifoUa), peach {Prunus persica), 

tion. loquat {Eriobotrys japonka), custard-apple {Anona squamosa), 
guava (jPsydium Guyam), plantain {Musa sapkntum), shad- 
dock {Citrus decumana), and various kinds of fig, melon, lime, 
and citron. Vegetables are produced in garden lands in the 
vicinity of towns and villages, those mentioned below being 
the commonest: gourds, cucumbers, potato, shakarkhand 
{Ipomoea Batatas), cabbage, cauliflower, onion, carrot, yam, 
kacha, gkuiydn {Colocasia antiquonmi), garlic, the egg-plant 
or brinjdl^ {Solatium melongena), muri {Foeniculum vulgare), 
»tetM{Trigonella Foemm graecum), palak {Rhinacanthus com- 
munis), adrak {Zingiber officinale), and red pepper. 

Manure. Manure is but little used, except for special crops such as 
poppy and sugar-cane or vegetables, and then only in fields 
close to villages. There are three sources of supply : village 
sweepings which have been allowed to rot in pits for twelve 
months, goat and sheep dung obtamed by penning these 
^imals on the land, and green manure. This last is used 
for poppy. San or urad is grown on the field and ploughed 
mto the soil when m flower ; the process is known as san chur 

Chur Night-soil {sonhhaf) is never used, except in 
fields near large towns. 

Rotation. Rotation cannot be said to be practised with any great 

^d cotton. In Mawa the rotation is then repeated, ;mitting 
Ci In Bimdelkhand kodon and hum are sown, fob 

thl fieM iTT ‘hird year 


Rotation, 
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Mixed sowings, which take the place of rotation to some 
extent, are common in ISIalwa, but less so in Nimar. Jowar 
and tuar^ maize and urad or anibdn^ wheat and gram or alsi^ 
and poppy and sugar-cane are sown together in the same 
field. 

A field of one acre requires in seed, for maize about Seeds. 

8 seers, jowar 4 seers, and wheat 42 seers, yielding in each 
case 10 maunds of grain. From 2 to 3 seers of seed are 
required for poppy, and the yield is 6| maunds of seed. In 
the case of ///, seers are sown and the ordinary crop is 
about 6 maunds. 

All large States now make advances to their cultivators, TaUvi, 
while native bankers also advance their clients seed and cash. 

In the case of petty estates, it is often necessary to grant 
help from Imperial funds. 

No new varieties of seed have so far been successfully intro- New ^ 
duced. Attempts have been made, but as yet have been 
insufficient to overcome the strong local prejudice which 
exists against change. Similarly, except for a few improved 
sugar-cane mills, little has been done to introduce new or 
improved implements. 

The implements used are similar to those met with else- Imple- 
where in Northern India, and differ but little in construction 
throughout the Agency, except that in* Nimar and the eastern 
section the ploughs are of heavier make. The hdl (plough), 
hakhar (harrow), dora (small harrow) for passing through 
rising crops, and nai (seed-drill) are the principal implements. 

Deficient rainfall is always followed by an increase in field 
rats, which cause great damage to standing crops. Locusts 
occasionally appear. Scarcity of labour due to diminution in 
population from famine and plague has seriously affected 
agriculture, especially the cultivation of the spring crops, 
which require much attention. 

There are two well-known breeds of Central India cattle, Cattle, 
the MalwT and the Nimari. The Malw! breed are medium-sized, 
generally of a grey, silver-grey, or white colour. They are very 
strong and active for their size, having deep wide frames, flat 
shapely bones, and very hard feet Their hind quarters droop 
slightly, while the dewlap and loose skin about the neck is 
well developed and the hump prominent. The muzzle, which 
is broad, should always be black and also the hair round the 
eye sockets and the eye membranes ; these are the recognized 
marks of the breed. The head should be short, the horns 
springing forward and up with a graceful outward curve. The 
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UmatwM species of this breed is a heavier, less active type 
than the true Malwi. 

The Nimari breed is much larger than the Malwi, and well 
adapted to heavy work. These cattle are usually of a broken 
red and white colour, more rarely all red with white spots. 
They have large horns, very thick at the base, and usually 
curled over the head. The eye membrane and nose are 
commonly flesh-coloured. The head is coarse and large, and 
the ears are pendulous, while the loose skin on sheath and 
navel is very noticeable. Their frames are large and square, 
the leg-bones round, and the feet coarse, unshapely, and soft. 
They are sluggish by nature, but very strong. These cattle 
are bought by Government for military purposes. 

Buffaloes, horses, sheep, and goats are reared in most vil- 
lages, but there are no breeds of any special importance, 
though the goats from the Bhind and Tonwarghar districts of 
Gwalior have a local reputation. An unsuccessful attempt was 
at one time made by the British Government to encourage 
horse and mule breeding by maintaining Government stallions 
at Agar and Guna, under the officer commanding the Central 
India Horse. 

No difficulties are experienced in ordinary years in feeding 
cattle, as Central India abounds in pasture lands and jungles 
affording grazing more than sufficient for local needs. 

There are very few important cattle fairs in the Agency, 
though most places of any size have weekly markets, where the 
sale of cattle takes place. A large cattle and horse fair has 
lately been started at Gwalior. 

Irrigation is not carried on in the Agency as systematically 
as it might be. The attention of all States has now, however, 
been directed to the question. In Malwa irrigation is practi- 
cally confined to poppy, sugar-cane, and vegetables, being 
effected from wells, almost entirely by means of the charas 
(leathern bucket) lift. In Bundelkhand and northern Gwalior 
water is supplied to sugar-cane, betel-vine, wheat, and barley 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel (rahat) and the 
charas. In Baghelkhand temporary dams for the retention of 
rain-water in suitable places are the chief means of irrigation. 
The cost of a masonry well averages Rs. 500, and of an un- 
bricked well Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. The total area under irriga- 
tion in Central India in 1902—3 was estimated at about 
1,140 square miles, or 6 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

According to the usual official phraseology, the payments 
made by the actual cultivators in Central India are revenue 
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and not rent. The States are everywhere regarded as sole Rents, 
proprietors of the soil, and their relations with the cultivators 
will be described below, under Land Revenue. 

The prices of staple food-grains have undoubtedly risen. Prices, 
though in the absence of regular statistics it is impossible to 
give any reliable figures. The variations are considerably 
affected by local conditions, especially the want of good roads, 
which cause large accumulations of grain at certam centres. 

So far as can be ascertained, an average rise of 40 to 50 per 
cent, has taken place in the last thirty years, the change being 
most marked in the western section of the Agency. In the 
country round Gwalior jowdr and barley sold in 1874 at 
60 seers to the rupee, while now the rate is only 30 seers ; in 
Rewah the same grains sold in 1880 at 47 and 40 seers to the 
rupee, but now sell at only 30, while in the famine year of 
1900 the rates fell to 19 and 16 seers per rupee. 

Wages have similarly risen, especially in certain rural dis- Wages, 
tricts where the population has been so seriously diminished 
by famine and plague that it is difficult to procure labour 
when wanted. In the western section carpenters and black- 
smiths now receive 12 annas a day instead of 8 annas, and 
labourers 5 annas instead of 2 and 3 annas. In large towns 
the rates are often higher even than these, but they vary con- 
siderably in each case, the rates in Indore city being 30 per 
cent, higher than in Bhopal city. 

For ordinary labour cash wages are now becoming general ; 
but wages in kind are still the rule for agricultural operations, 
such as reaping and weeding, wffiile the village servants— 
priest, artisan, watchman, and balal — still receive doles of 
grain in return for their services. Thus, agricultural labourers 
commonly receive one paseri seers) of jowdr or maize 
a day. During the harvest season they obtain 24 seers per 
bigka, or about 5 seers a day in the eastern and a little less in 
the western section, for cutting maize, kodon^ or sdmdn; 

and 15 seers per bigha in the eastern section, and about 
71 * seers a day in the western section, for gathering wheat or 
gram. A village artisan receives about 30 seers of each kind 
of grain yearly from every cultivator. 

The table on the next page gives the rates of wages during 
the thirty years ending 1904. 

The material condition of the people in urban areas has Material 
undoubtedly improved considerably. The middle-class clerk, condition, 
however, is not as a rule well off, as he is obliged to keep up 
a respectable appearance generally beyond his means. Pen- 
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sionable appointments are comparatively rare in the States, 
and promotion has little connexion with length of service or 
merit, while the scale of pay is small. The cultivator’s posi- 
tion IS not very satisfactory, though in spite of bad seasons 
there is no doubt that he now dresses better than he used to 
do thirty years ago, and in places on high roads or near towns 
or railways he has learned to desire a higher standard of comfort 
and more show. A great source of impoverishment is the 
lavish expenditure incurred at marriages, which often cripples 
a man for years, perhaps for the rest of his life. 
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4 to 5 

4 to 5 
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2 to 3 
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3 to 4 

3 to 4 


The condition of the landless labourer is not enviable. He 
lives from hand to mouth, his wages being, as a rule, only just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. To be in debt is 
undoubtedly the normal condition of all but the trading 
classes. These have profited enormously by the improve- 
ments effected in the administration of the States, and in all 
places of any size the traders are noted for their increasing 
opulence. 

The forests of Central India, which cover a considerable 
area, belong to the deciduous and dry classes, and are situated 
mainly along the line of the Vindhya range and its various 
branches, and in the Satpura, Kaimur, and Panna systems. 
It is not possible to give accurate figures as to the area 
covered by forests, but Roughly 13,000 square miles or 17 per 
cent, of the total are so occupied. The States having the 
largest forest area are: Rewah, with 4,632 square miles, of 
which 642 square miles are ‘ reserved,’ bringing in an income 
of 4-1 lakhs; Indore, with 3,000 square miles, giving an 
income of i*8 lakhs; Bhopal, with 1,713 square miles, giving 
an income of Rs. 7,800; Gwalior, with 1,715 square miles, 
giving an income of Rs. 72,000 ; Barwanl, with 566 square 
miles, giving an income of Rs. 28,000 ; Dhar, with 381 square 
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miles, giving an income of Rs. 26,000; and Panna, with 
1,728 square miles, giving an income of Rs. 22,000. The 
chief sources of income are the flowers and fruit of the mahud, 
lac, rdl (extracted from the sal), chironji^ and, especially in 
the eastern section of the Agency, timber, besides minor 
products. 

The deciduous forests contain a large number of trees pro- 
ducing timber, fruit, or sap of commercial value ; the sal 
{Shorea robusta\ sandal-wood {Santalum album\ tendu {Dios- 
pyros tomentosa\ mahud {Bassia laiifoUd), khair {Acacia 
Catechu)^ dl {Morinda iinciorid)^ and those of other genera 
such as Terminalia^ Anogeissus, Sterculia, Eugenia, and Hard- 
wickia. On the Malwa plateau there is little or no forest, the 
prevailing trees being the dhdk {Butea frondosd), and various 
species of Mimosa, Aibizzia, Melia, and Dalbergia. 

Distinct changes are noticeable in passing from the trap to 
the Vindhyan sandstone formation, the latter favouring the 
growth of large trees. The forest area of Central India has 
decreased considerably since the period of Mughal rule, both 
in the extent covered and in the quality of the forest. The 
plains of Malwa were in those days covered with a thick jungle 
of dhdk, while the region betvreen Gwalior and Bhilsa was 
sufficiently wooded to afford shelter to large herds of elephants, 
which the emperors used to hunt in their journeys from the 
Deccan to Delhi, The south of Indore State round Satwas 
and Bijagarh, and the Bhat-Ghora district which lay partly in 
Panna and partly in Rewah, were frequented by large herds of 
these animals, those from Panna being esteemed the best 
The jungle round the town of Orchha was thick enough to 
occupy the Mughal army several days in cutting a way 
through it 

Till within the last few years systematic forestry was never Adminis- 
practised, and there are still large areas which require proper 
management. Save the protection given to a few selected 
trees, such as the mahud {Bassia latifoHci), khair {Acada 
Catechu), shisham {Dalbergia Sissod), teak, biya {Pierocarpus 
Marsupium), anjan {Hardwickia binata), seja {Lagerstroemia 
parviflord), achdr {Buchanania lati/olia), tendu {Diospyros 
tomentosa), and a few others, the forests have been left to the 
mercy of the jungle tribes, who yearly destroyed considerable 
tracts by their dahiya cultivat ion, while the villager cut down 
ruthlessly for firewood and building purposes, no attempt 
at afforestation being ever made. Many useful grasses are Grasses, 
gathered, such as rusa {Andropogon sp,), from which a fragrant 
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oil is extracted, and pinia and dub {Cynodon dactylon), used 
for fodder. 

The jungle tribes carry on most of the forest work, including 
the Gonds, Korkus, and Kols, who live chiefly along the line 
of the Vindhyans south of the Bhopal and Rewah States ; 
the Saharias, who live in the central hilly tracts of Bundel- 
khand, and in the region round Narwar, Guna, and Gwalior ; 
and the Bhils, who inhabit the Vmdhyan and Satpura ranges 
on either side of the Narbada and various parts of Malwa. 

The known mineral wealth of the Agency is considerable, 
and there is every likelihood that further examination will 
reveal fresh deposits of value. 

Of the carbon compounds, other than diamond, coal is 
the only valuable deposit. This is found in the Gondwana 
rocks in the south of the Rewah State. The mines are situated 
at Umaria, and are worked by shafts, the workers including 
a large proportion of the jungle tribes. 

Copper has been found at BardI (24° 32' N., 82° 25' E.) 
and at TagWa village (24° 16' N., 82® o' E.) in the Rewah 
State, while it was at one time extensively worked in the 
Shahnagar pargam of the Panna State. Lead in the form 
of galena has been found at Bargoa village near Bardi, and 
exists in rich veins in the hills near Seondha in Datia, in 
the Par sandstones, and in the quartzites of the Bijawars, 
Iron is met with throughout the Vindhyan rocks, to which 
it gives its characteristic red and brown colours. The rich- 
est and most easily worked ores occur at Hirapur village 
(24° 42' N., 79® 39' E.) in the Bijawar State, once a famous 
centre of the iron-smelting industry. Other rich deposits 
occur near Barwaha in Indore, where an attempt to revive 
the industry was made in i860 by Colonel Keatinge ; and 
in Gwalior, where there are the remains of many old workings, 
especially at the Par hill (26® 2' N., 78® 5' E,). This industry 
has now almost entirely vanished, owing to competition with 
European iron. 

Manganese has been found in the Gwalior State and in 
Jhabua. In the latter place it is worked, 6,800 tons having 
been extracted in 1903-4, 

In materials for construction Central India is unusually 
rich, much of the local building stone being unrivalled in 
beauty of colour, ease of working, and resistance to the 
elements. The sandstones of the Vindhyan series stand first, 
and, besides having supplied material for the ancient buildings 
at many places, are still largely used for local purposes, and 
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are to a certain extent exported. The Nimach and Satna 
limestones are exported in considerable quantities. Among 
the Vindhyan sandstones the Kaimur sandstone of Bhopal, 
of a fine deep purplish red colour, has been used in many 
recent buildings, and in the old temple at Nemawar. It is 
fully equal to the similar stone met with in Mirzapur and 
Chunar. The lower Bandairs have been used in the Taj-ul- 
Masajid at Bhopal and in the Sanchl stupa, ^vhile stone of 
the upper Bandair, besides being used in many modern 
edifices, vras employed in the old temple at Bhojpur. In 
Gwalior, Bhopal, and parts of Baghelkhand these sandstones 
occur in large deposits well suited for building purposes. 

Corundum is still profitably extracted in Rewah; 600 maunds 
were obtained in 1902. Asbestos is found in parts of the 
Bhopawar Political Charge, but attempts to work it have 
hitherto proved a failure. The only valuable gems met with 
are diamonds, which are found chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Panna. Agates and jasper are found in several localities. 

Central India was once famous for the fine cloths and Arts and 
muslins made at several places in Malwa. This industry is 
still carried on at Chanderl, where delicate muslins, often 
shot with gold and silver thread, are still made and exported 
all over India. The demand for such cloth has, however, 
diminished vdth the disappearance of many native courts. 

At Sarangpur and Sehore town the industry still lingers, 
but is dying out, while at Sironj, once a famous centre of 
this manufacture, all recollection even of its former existence 
has vanished. The sdrzs and dhottjodds of Maheshwar have 
a considerable sale. The usual coarse country cloths are pro- 
duced in most places. There is a weaving mill at Indore city 
which turns out cloth of moderate fineness. Cloth is dyed 
and printed in many places, the dl {Morinda iinctoria) dye of 
Mandasor and Gautampura being famous. 

A considerable industry formerly existed in the working of Metal- 
local iron obtained from the rich hematites found at Bijawar, 
Barwaha, and other places, but it is now carried on only 
here and there to a very small extent. Inlaid metal-'work is 
manufactured at Rampura in the Indore State. 

There is still a considerable stone-cutting industry, especially Stone- 
in the country round Gwalior, where the fine local sandstones carving, 
are carved with great skill, the lattice-work in particular being 
often exceedingly beautiful. The industry is one of long 
standing in Central India, as the buildings at Sanchl, Khajraho, 
Gwalior, Chanderl, and other places show. 
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One of the principal and certainly the most lucrative of 
the industries of Central India is the manufacture of Malwa 
opium, chiefly for the China market. The cKik or crude 
opium,' collected from the poppy plants, is soaked by the 
cultivator in linseed-oil to prevent its drying. This composi- 
tion is kept for about six weeks in bags of double sheeting 
in a dark room, until the oil drains off. In the beginning 
of the rains the bags are emptied into large copper vessels 
in which the cKik is pressed and kneaded, after which it is 
again kneaded in a succession of flat copper pans, called parat^ 
till of suflicient consistency to be made into balls. Each 
ball weighs about 40 tolas (16 oz.). The ball is next dipped 
into some waste opium liquor called rabba or jethapdni^ and 
covered with pieces of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then 
placed on a shelf, or rack, also covered with poppy leaf, to 
dry, and lose all superfluous oil. After about a month the 
cakes are cut open and remade, so as to allow the interior 
portions to dry and the whole to become of uniform con- 
sistency. An inferior opium called rabba is extracted from 
the old bags by boiling them, and is disposed of chiefly in 
the Punjab. 

In the Periplus, Ozene (Ujjain) is referred to as a centre 
from which commodities were exported through the port of 
Barygaza (Broach), special mention being made of onyx, 
porcelam, fine muslins, mallow-tinted cottons — possibly coloured 
with the dye of the dl tree — and ordinary cottons. At Man- 
dasor there is a record of the fifth century erected by the 
guild of silk-weavers, showing that this industry must once 
have flourished here. In the records on the Sanchi stupa 
mention is made of various trade-guilds, including that of 
workers in ivory. In the time of Akbar, the fine cloths, 
grain, fruit (especially grapes), mangoes, betel-leaves, and 
opium of Central India were famous. 

No statistics are available to show the total trade of Central 
India. The chief imports are salt, sugar, kerosene oil, 
hardware, machinery, European piece-goods, arms, oilman's 
stores, and wines. The exports consist of grain, cotton, oil- 
seeds, opium, poppy-seed, and hides, with a certain amount 
of timber from States in the eastern part of the Agency, and 
building stone, especially the Nimach limestone. 

The chief centres of trade are Lashkar, the capital of 
Gwalior State, Indore, Mandasor, Ujjain, Ratlam, Mhow, 
Satna, Nimach, Bhopal, Sehore, Morena in Gwalior, and 
Barwaha. These main centres are fed from district marts 
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which are in their turn supplied from the weekly fairs. Rail- 
ways and roads have effected a noticeable change during 
the last forty years. The large stores of surplus grain which 
often existed within a hundred miles of a great town, but 
which on account of defective communication could not be 
transported thence for sale, have ceased to exist Prices 
have risen but are much steadier, while a supply of grain 
can easily be poured into any place requiring it. Commerce 
is carried chiefly by the railways, and by cart and pack- 
bullocks along the great high roads. 

The traders in grain and cloth are mainly Marwarl Banias, Trading 
in hardware and iron goods Muhammadan Bohras, and 
European oilman’s stores Parsis. A European firm has agen- 
cies at Indore and several other places. Speculation on the 
rise and fall of prices of grain and opium is very common in 
Indore and Ratlam, though it has been prohibited in many 
States. The registration of such transactions, where allowed, 
is compulsor}^, and the fees bring in a considerable income. 

Central India is crossed by three of the main routes from Means of 

Northern India to Bombay, all of which ultimately join the commam- 
, ... ^ ^ cation, 

north-east mam line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Railways. 

On the east the Allahabad-Jubbulpore branch of the East East 
Indian State Railway runs for 89 miles through Rewah, Maihar, 

Panna, and several other small States in the eastern section 
of the Agency, serving Satna, the head-quarters of the Political 
Agent in Baghelkhand, and carrying off a considerable traffic 
in lime from the quarries in the Nagod State. 

Through the centre of the Agency passes the Midland Great 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, from 
to Itarsi, traversing Gwalior and Bhopal, and having a num- Railway, 
ber of branches. For a distance of 57 miles north of Itarsi, 
of which 13 miles lie in British territory, the line was con- 
structed in 1885 by the Bhopal State and the Government 
of India jointly, the State making a contribution of 50 lakhs. 

The net earnings are divided between the Darbar and the 
Government of India in proportion to the capital expenditure. 

Another section from Bhopal to Ujjain was constructed jointly 
by the Bhopal and Gwalior Darbars. The line is 114 miles 
in length, net earnings going to the Darbars concerned. The 
Blna-Guna-Baran branch strikes off from the Bina station of 
the main line. The funds for the portion between Bina and 
Guna were provided by the Gwalior Darbar, engineers being 
lent by the Government of India for its construction. The 
line was subsequently extended to Baran, the Darbars of Tonk 
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and Kotah in Rajputana also contributing to this section. The 
total length is 146 miles, and the net earnings are divided pro- 
portionately among the Darbars concerned. (The Tonk por- 
tion has recently been sold to Gwalior.) A branch from Jhansi 
passes eastward for 73 miles through several of the States of 
Bundelkhand, meeting the East Indian Railway at Manikpur. 

The lines already described are all on the broad gauge. 
A light railway on the 2-feet gauge runs from Gwalior station 
south-west to Siprl (74 miles), north-east to Bhind (53 miles), 
and west to Sabalgarh (58 miles). It belongs to the Darbar, 
and lies wholly within the territory of Gwalior State, but is 
worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

West of these systems lies the Ajmer-Khandwa (metre- 
gauge) section of the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway, 393 miles 
in length, of which 241 miles pass through the Agency. The 
construction of this line was much facilitated by loans of a 
crore and 75 lakhs from the Indore and Gwalior Darbars 
respectively. Starting from Ajmer, the railway serves Nimach 
cantonment, Sailana by Namli station, Sitamau by Mandasor 
station, Jaora, Ratlam, where it connects with the Ratlam- 
Godhra line, Fatehabad, where a branch strikes off to Ujjain 
(14 miles), Indore, and Mhow. 

The Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda broad-gauge section of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, with a branch to 
Ujjain, runs for 175 miles through Central India. The portion 
from Nagda to Ratlam and Godhra was built by Government, 
while that from Nagda to Ujjain belongs to the Gwalior 
Darbar, and lies wholly within that State. At Ujjain this line 
meets the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ujjain-Bhopal 
lines, and at Ratlam the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It thus 
connects Central India with Bombay down the west coast 
through Gujarat, and with Kathiaw^. A very important 
extension from Nagda to Muttra via Mehidpur and Jhalra- 
patan (Rajputana) is under construction. A line from 
Barwaha through the Narbada valley is being surveyed. 

The Katni-Bilaspur branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
on the broad gauge, runs for loi miles through Rewah, serving 
the coal-mines at Umaria, and giving through communication 
with Calcutta. 

Central India is thus provided with a total of 1,080 miles of 
railway, or one mile for every 73 square miles of country. 
Land for the railways in Native States was given free by 
the Darbars, while the abolition of transit dues has fostered 
trade. The most remunerative line constructed at the cost of the 
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Darbars is the Bhopal-Itarsi branch, which yielded a profit of 
per cent, in 1904. The Nagda-Ujjain and Bhopal-Ujjain 
lines earned 3 per cent, in the same year, and the Bina-Baran 
and the Gwalior Light Railway between i and 2 per cent. 

The influence of railways is very marked, especially in Influence 
Malwa, where there are more lines than in the east of the^^^^^^‘ 
Agency. Grain can now be carried from one part to another 
freely, which has largely tended to equalize prices. Railways 
have also necessitated a relaxation of caste observances while 
travelling, but on the other hand they have certainly tended 
to bring members of the same caste living at a distance into 
closer communion. 

According to the early Buddhist books, three great main Roads, 
routes passed through Central India. The most important 
■was the road from Paithana (modern Paithan) in the Deccan 
to Sravasti, stages on which were Mahissati (Maheshwar), UjenI 
(Ujjain), and Vidisha (Bhilsa) in Malwa. The road then 
turned eastwards and entered the present Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand Agencies. Merchants and travellers passed from 
Pataliputra (Patna) to SovTra on the west coast ; while in the 
well-lmowm story of king Pradyota of Ujjain and Jivaka the 
physician of Rajagriha, a route lying through Ashta, Sehore, 

Bhilsa, and Bharhut is indicated. The principal routes became 
more defined in Mughal days, and are still distinguishable in 
the names of numerous villages with the affix sarai. The road 
from Bijapur to Ujjain crossed into Central India at Bhikan- 
gaon, and passed through Gogaon to the historical ford of 
Akbarpur (now Khalghat) over the Narbada, and so ■via Depal- 
pur and Fatehabad to Ujjain. Another great route led to 
Agra, passing in Central India through Ichhawar, Sehore, 

Sironj, Mughal Sarai, Shahdara, Sipri, Narwar, and Gwalior. 

In the east travelling was attended with great hardships, and 
Muhammadan armies did not often venture much south of 
Kalinjar, The old pilgrim routes seem to have fallen into 
disuse to a great extent, while the rugged nature of the country 
was rendered more difficult of passage by the Gonds and other 
savage tribes who inhabited it. 

There were few metalled roads in the Agency till after the Metalled 
Mutiny, when the first impetus was given to their construction 
by the desire to improve the connexion between different 
points of military importance. By degrees the extension of 
railways and improved administration have induced the States 
to co-operate in extending such communications, but much 
still remains to be done in improving the internal connexions. 
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The introduction of motor cars, which many chiefs are adopting, 
may possibly assist in this result. 

The most important through line is at present the Agra- 
Bombay road, originally commenced by the Bombay Govern- 
ment about 1834, In Central India it follows a more westerly 
path than the old Mughal route, though it crosses the Nar- 
bada by the same ford, now known as Khalghat. Before 
the advent of the railway this was the only important trade 
route in Malwa. Though its importance has diminished, and 
will decrease still further on the completion of the Nagda- 
Muttra Railway, it still carries a considerable traffic from the 
Narbada valley districts to the railway line at Mhow, and 
southward into Khandesh. The portions in Gwalior State are 
kept up by the Darbar. 

Other roads, such as those from Mhow to Nimach, Mhow to 
Kherighat, Dhar to Sardarpur, and Ujjain to Agar, were made 
originally for military purposes, but have now become of more 
importance as feeders to the railways. Among the roads which 
still carry a considerable amount of traffic may be mentioned 
those from Dewas to Bhopal through Ashta, from Biaora to 
Sehore and Rajgarh, and from Indore to Simrol. Altogether, 
Central India contains about 1,562 miles of metalled roads, of 
which 921 are kept up by Government and 641 by the States, 
No statistics are available to show the mileage of unmetalled 
roads. 

The carts in common use are of two types — one having 
solid and the other spoked wheels— the frame consisting in 
each case of wood and bamboo. In towns, bullock carts and 
horse and pony carriages with springs have become common. 
In Gwalior town eMas replace the tongas and shigrams met 
with in Indore, Mhow, and Nimach. Motor cars are becoming 
common, being used by most chiefs and by district officers in 
the Gwalior and Indore States. 

The opening of the railways has killed the traffic on rivers. 
There is, however, still some traffic on the Narbada ferries at 
Khalghat, Mandleshwar, and Maheshwar, and on the Chambal 
at Rajghat and Dholpur. 

There are now 198 Imperial post offices in Central India. 
In the case of Gwalior the local system is worked in connexion 
with the Imperial system under a special postal convention ; 
a return for this State is given separately, as no distinction is 
made between the letters carried by the Imperial and State 
systems. Besides this State, Indore, Bhopal, CharkhM, 
Chhatarpur, Datia, and Orchha have their own postal arrange- 
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ments, controlled by the Darbars. The States of Central 
India, excluding Gwalior, are distributed for postal purposes 
between the three circles of the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, and Rajputana. 

The following tables show the progress in Imperial postal 
business : — 

Postal Statistics for all States except Gwalior 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4 

Number of post offices . 

6r 

142 

144 

198 

Number of letter boxes 

48 

61 

146 

209 

Number of miles of 


postal communications 

i »499 

2,244 

2,224 

2,709 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered : — 




Letters . 


2,288,107 

2,470,806 

3,034,839 

Postcards 

132,312 

879,989 

2,152,501 

3,082,952 

Packets 

22,995 

68,776 

273,098* 

263,573 * 

Newspapers . 

234,226 

33 MII 

546,880 + 

399,780 + 

Parcels 

23*959 

26,724 

35,445 

64,173 

Value of stamps sold 



to the public • Rs. 

73,073 

88,357 

1,60,897 

1,83,270 

Value of money orders 



issued . . Rs. 

14,69,480 

34.85,300 

53,32,767 

48,62,102 

Total amount of savings 



bank deposits . Rs. 

... 

7,00,807 

12,61,099 

18,19,762 


* Including unregistered newspapers 
t Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 


Postal Statistics for Gwalior State 



1885. 

1890-1900 

(average). 

190 1-2. 

1903-4. 

Letters, postcards, 
newspapers, and 
packets 

Parcels 

Value of money orders 
issued . . Rs. 


344,778 

28,497 

16,46,669 

3,008,311 

25.042 

24,55.181 

4,308,216 

106,056 

13,92,962 


There are thirty-eight telegraph offices (departmental and Tele- 
combined) in Central India, irrespective of those at railway 
stations. New lines are being rapidly extended throughout 
the Agency. 

The States of Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal have established Tele- 
telephonic systems at their capital towns. phones. 

As regards frequency of famines. Central India falls into two Famine, 
sections. Famines have rarely occurred in Malwa, which is 
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noted for the extraordinary power of retaining moisture pos- 
sessed by its soil. In the eastern Agencies of Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand and in the region round Gwalior, which 
belongs topographically to the same area, famine, or at any 
rate the pressure of scarcity, is more often felt. 

The invariable causes of famine in Central India are a series 
of indifferent years, succeeded by one in which the rains fail 
entirely. The grain reserves, never very large nowadays, owing 
to better communications and increased export trade, become 
exhausted, and the people are unable to support themselves. 
In Malwa, moreover, when the famine of 1899-1900 fell 
upon it, the inhabitants were entirely unprepared fbr such 
a calamity, of which they had had no previous experience. 
They were unaccustomed to migrate and refused to leave 
their villages until it was too late, while the stream of 
immigrants from Rajputana, who had hitherto always found 
a place of refuge in the fertile plains of Malwa, added to 
the distress. 

The records of famine in Central India are few, little or no 
notice having been taken of such visitations till comparatively 
recently. In 1344, in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
that monarch, when travelling from Dhar to Delhi, found 
Malwa plunged in famine. In 1595 and again in 1630 it also 
appears that there was famine in this region. Northern 
Gwalior was attacked by famine in 1785, and Bundelkhand in 
1803-4, 1829-30, and again very severely in 1833, a year still 
spoken of by the people. Within more recent times two 
famines have attacked Central India, that of 1896-7, which 
affected mainly the eastern section, and that of 1899-1900, 
which attacked Malwa principally. 

In the famine of 1896-7 an area of 36,000 square miles was 
affected. For the first time regular measures were inaugurated, 
relief works and poorhouses being opened. The total num- 
bers who came on relief works were 2,900,000, or a daily 
average of 320,000 persons, amounting to 7 per cent, of the 
total population, while 89,000, or 4 per cent., received 

amounting to about 
86 lakhs. The mortality was severe, especially among the 
poorer classes. 

The famme of 1899-1900 affected the western side of the 
Agency ; and^ Malwa, which had not suffered from such a 
visitation within the memory of man, was very badly afflicted. 
Ihe area m which famine prevailed on this occasion was 
47,700 square miles, or 60 per cent, of the total area of the 
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Agency. Over about 17,275 square miles suffering was severe. 
Altogether, 33 million units were relieved on regular works or 
by charity, the cost to the States bemg 148 lakhs. 

The results of the most recent famine are only too apparent Effects of 
still in Malwa. Throughout this region in every village large 
numbers of ruined houses are to be seen, 'which are referred to 
as relics of Chhapan kd sal, i. e. ‘of the year 56,’ 1956 being 
the corresponding Samvat year to 1899. The effects on 
agriculture are also marked, as the shortage of labour due to a 
reduced population has resulted in the abandonment of much 
land, especially that at a distance from villages, and in a 
substitution of the less delicate and cheaper kharlf crops for 
rabi sowings. In particular, the cultivation of poppy, which 
requires careful and constant attention and a large number of 
labourers, has diminished considerably. 

During the latest period of distress prices of food-grain often Prices, 
rose over 100 per cent. \ thus jowdr sold at 10 seers instead of 
24 to 30 seers per rupee, wheat at 8 seers instead of 1 5 seers, 
gram at 10 seers instead of 20 seers, maize at 12 seers instead 
of 30 to 40 seers, and kodon at 12 seers instead of 30 to 40 seers. 

The financial position of the States was seriously affected, all Financial 
but the largest having to borrow considerable sums, amounting Position, 
in all to 26 lakhs. Of the mortality no reliable statistics Mortality, 
exist ; but that it was very large in both famines is undeniable, 
and the deaths from sickness after the actual stress of want 
had passed were very numerous. 

The extension of railways has done much to enable food to Protection, 
be brought within reach of the people when famine breaks out, 
but in preventive measures the States are generally backward. 

After the famine of 1897 a survey for protective works was 
made in Bundelkhand, and further schemes are being prepared, 
while the works projected in connexion with the general irri- 
gation survey, now in progress in the Agency, will also 
provide employment in future famines. 

Central India includes altogether 148 Native States and Admmis- 
estates (as well as a large portion of the Tonk State in Raj- 
put^a), which range in size from Gwalior, with 25,000 square 
miles, to small holdings of only a single village. 

Eleven States hold under direct treaty engagements with the Treaty 
British Government, and are known as Treaty States ; namely, States. 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas (both branches), Jaora, 

Orchha, Datia, Samthar, and Rewah, 

The sa^ad States, 31 in number, have direct relations with Sa»ad 
the British Government, but not by treaty. States of this States. 
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class (except Khaniadhana in Gwalior) are met with only 
in the eastern Political Charges. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century the British Government, during the 
settlement of Bundelkhand and Bagheikhand, entered into 
engagements with certain of the chiefs by which, on their 
presenting a written bond of allegiance (ikrdrndmd), they 
received in return deeds {sanads) confirming them in the 
possession of their States, under certain conditions as to 
powers of administration. 

Media- The remaining minor States and estates are known as Medi- 
tized and „^j2ed or Guaranteed. Agreements between certain small 
holdmgs! States and more important Darbars claiming authority over 
them were arranged through British mediation. Such States 
are hence termed * Mediatized.* A * Guaranteed * holding is 
one the possession of which is guaranteed under conditions 
which vary in almost every case. This form of tenure, which 
is peculiar to Malwa, arose from the measures taken at the 
close of the Pindari War. Malwa was then in a state of 
anarchy. The petty Rajput chiefs had been reduced by the 
various Maratha powers, but many of them had fled to the 
hills and jungles, whence they sallied forth on marauding 
expeditions. To put a stop to this, the larger States assigned 
them shares of revenue as tdnka or blackmail. As a 
measure of rough justice, the rights existing at the time of the 
British occupancy were recognized on condition of the main- 
tenance of order, while the relations of such chiefs as owed 
mere subordination or tribute were adjusted and guaranteed. 
Adoption In 1862 most chiefs received sanads informing them that, 
sanads. failure of direct heirs, the Government of India would 

recognize and confirm the adoption of a successor, in accor- 
dance with Hindu or Muhammadan law and custom. 

Methods Fuller details of the methods of administration followed in 
individual States will be found in the separate articles. Most 
chiefs exercise their authority through a dlwdn or minister. 
In Gwalior, however, where there is no minister, a committee 
called the Sadr Board, composed of the heads of departments 
and presided over by the Maharaja, discusses all general 
measures, and orders are promulgated by a chief secretary. The 
chiefs of Bhopal and Rewah are each assisted by two ministers, 
who respectively control the revenue and judicial branches of 
the administration. In cases of gross maladministration, or of 
a minority, the control of the State is vested in the Political 
officer in charge of the Agency, the direct management in 
larger States being entrusted to a minister and council working 
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under the guidance of the Political officer. In small States a 
native Superintendent is placed in immediate charge, acting 
under the orders of the Political Agent. 

The chief representative of the Supreme Government is Control, 
now styled the Agent to the Governor-General. The following 
is a list of those who have held the charge substantively : 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Malcolm, in general political and 
military charge (1818-21) ; Residents at the court of Holkar : 

Mr. Gerald Wellesley (1818-31) ; Mr. W. B. Martin (1832-3) ; 

Mr. John Bax (1834-40); Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Claude 
Wade (1840-4); Sir Robert Hamilton (1844-54). In 1854 
Sir Robert Hamilton was appointed to the newly created post 
of Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, which he 
continued to hold for five years (1854-9). He was succeeded 
by Colonel Sir R. Shakespear (1859-61) ; Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) R. Meade (1861-9); Lieutenant-General Sir H. Daly 
(1869-81); Sir Lepel Griffin (i88r-8) ; Mr. F. Henvey 
(1888-90) ; Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. Crosthwaite (1891-4); 

Colonel (afterwards Sir) David Barr (1894-1900); Mr. C. S. 

Bayley (1900-5) ; and Major H. Daly (1905). 

The chiefships and estates of the Agency are grouped for Adminis- 
administrative purposes into eight ^ Political Charges ; theResi- 
dencies of Gwalior and Indore, and the Baghelkhand, Bundel- 
khand, Bhopal, Bhopawar, Indore, and Malwa Political 
Agencies. Each of these is under the immediate control of a 
Political officer, who acts under the orders of the Agent to 
the Governor-General for Central India, the ultimate control 
lying with the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment. The Agent to the Governor-General, who resides at 
Indore, is the head of the local administration, and exercises 
through his Political officers a general control over the whole 
Agency, while he is at the same time the medium of communi- 
cation between the States and the Government of India. He 
is also Opium Agent for Malwa, controlling the large traffic in 
this commodity in Central India. 

The head-quarters staff consists of the First Assistant, who, 
besides being Chief Secretariat Officer and a District Magistrate 
and Sessions Judge, also carried on the duties of Political 
Agent for the Indore Agency, which was directly under the 
control of the Agent to the Governor-General ; an Assistant, 
who is the Magistrate in charge of the Residency area at 
Indore, District Magistrate for the Fatehabad-Narbada section 

^ Now reduced to seven. In March, 1907, the Indore Agency was 
abolished, the component States being included in the Malwa Agency. 
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of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and Deputy Opium Agent, 
directly responsible for the control of opium passing the 
Government scales in Malwaj a native ^ Extra Assistant in 
charge of the treasury, who is also a District Judge. A Native 
Assistant is in charge of the vernacular section of the office, 
and superintends ceremonials. 

Jurisdiction over specified areas, such as Residency bazars, 
cantonments, and railways, has been ceded by the States, 
and cases in which British subjects of any race or European 
foreigners are concerned are tried by British courts. The 
courts authorized to deal with such matters are constituted by 
the Govemor-GeneraHn-Council, who also frames the law to 
be followed. 

All Political officers in charge of Residencies and Agencies 
are, ex-officio^ vested with the powers of a District Magistrate 
and Sessions Court under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and may take cognizance of cases as an original court without 
committal by a magistrate. They are also Justices of the 
Peace. Appeals from Political officers lie to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, who is, in respect of all offences triable by 
Political officers, vested with the powers of a High Court and 
Court of Sessions for the territories under his control, with the 
proviso that original and appellate criminal jurisdiction in the 
case of European British subjects, resident in Native States, 
and of persons charged jointly with them, is reserved for the 
High Courts at Bombay or Allahabad, as ordered. 

The Magistrates of the two British cantonments of Nimach 
and Nowgong are Magistrates of the first class and District 
Magistrates under the Code of Criminal Procedure, appeals 
from their decisions lying to the Political Agents in Malwa 
and Bundelkhand respectively. The Cantonment Magistrate 
of Mhow has similar powers, but appeals from his decisions 
he to the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General 
at Indore. The officers commanding at Guna and Agar are 
vested with second-class powers, appeals lying respectively to 
the Resident at Gwalior and the First Assistant.. 

The railway magistrates exercise subordinate jurisdiction, 
appeals lying, as a rule, to the Political Agent through whose 
charge the section of the line on which the offence took place 
passes. 

Political Agents deal with civil cases only in petty holdings 
or in such of the larger States as are, owing to the minority 
of the chief or for other reasons, directly supervised by them. 
Appeals from the Political officer lie to the Agent to the 
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Governor-General. Appeals from the Cantonment Magistrates Canton- 
sitting as District Judges lie in the case of Mhow to the First ^ 5 °^® 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General, and m the 
other two cases to the Political officer of the charge. The 
railway magistrates are, as a rule, also Judges of Small Cause 
Courts, and the Political Agents are District Judges. 

The powers of the different States in criminal cases vary ; Native 
but generally speaking full powers of life and death are held 
by the chiefs of Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Rewah, Orchha, 

Datia, and Samthar; the smaller chiefs, except where special 
authority is granted, being required to submit all heinous cases 
to the Political officer. The States usually follow the Indian 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

In civil matters either local rules or the old lancMyat (arbi- 
tration) system prevail. Mutual arrangements have been made 
for extradition and the service of civil processes between the 
States and British India, and in the case of all the larger 
States among the States themselves. 

Rules have been framed for the decision of boundary dis- 
putes between the States ; such cases are decided, if necessary, 
by a British officer specially appointed for the purpose. 

The total revenue collected by the States amounts roughly Finance, 
to 428-3 lakhs. Of this, 231-1 lakhs, or 54 per cent., is derived 
from land revenue and cesses, 26-3 lakhs from excise and 
customs, and 6-1 lakhs from dues on opium. The normal 
revenues of individual States vary from that of Gwalior 
with 150 lakhs, Indore 54 lakhs, Bhopal 25 lakhs, Rewah 
29 lakhs, Dhar 8-7 lakhs, Jaora 8-5 lakhs, Orchha 4*5 lakhs, 

Datia 4 lakhs, and Ratlam 5 lakhs, to sums of only a few 
hundred rupees. The States make certain payments to the 
British Government, for the up-keep of troops and other treaty 
obligations, amounting to about 6 lakhs a year. 

Under the Mughals the right of coining was a privilege Currency, 
granted by the emperors as a special mark of favour, but the 
privilege was often extorted or assumed during the reigns of 
the weak successors of Aurangzeb. At the accession of the 
British to paramount power in the nineteenth century several 
States in Central India issued their owm coinage. Mints 
existed at Chhatarpur, Panna, Sironj, Bhopal, Sohagpur 
(Rewah), Tehri (Orchha), Ujjain, Isagarh (Gwalior), Srinagar 
(Panna), Indore, and Maheshwar (Indore). The closing of the 
British mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893 was followed 
by a rapid decline in the exchange value of Native State rupees. 

As the result of this, all the Darbars except Orchha have 
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ceased to coin gold and silver. Many States, however, still 
issue copper money. Although the British rupee is now legal 
tender in most places, the old local silver currencies are still 
met with in bazars, the commonest in Malwa being the Sdizm 
skdhi of Raja Salim Singh of Partabgarh (Rajputana), and in 
Bundelkhand the Baba shdhi or Rdjd shdhu 

Though each State has its own system of land , revenue, 
certain features are common to all. In all cases the State 
claims sole proprietorship of the soil \ and in many States 
no occupancy rights are allowed to the actual cultivators, at 
least in theory, though in practice long occupation confers a 
prescriptive claim to such rights, and even sale, mortgage, 
and subletting are allowed. 

All State land is divisible into three classes. Land held 
directly by the Darbar is called khdlsa or hothdr. This may 
be managed through a contractor, called a thekaddr^ ijdraddr^ 
or mahate^ who receives a lease for two to five years, and is 
solely responsible for the revenue due on the holding ; or it may 
be classed as khdm^ i.e. managed directly by the State through 
its own officials. Jdglr land is usually held on a personal 
service tenure, called saranjdm in Maratha States, and dates 
from the time when every jd^rddr was bound to support his 
chief, if called upon to do so, with a quota of horse and foot, 
called zdbta. This service obligation has been, as a rule, 
commuted into a money payment. Land is now granted on 
this tenure to high officials of the State, members of the chiefs 
family, and persons of position, who pay a percentage of the 
revenue of the holding as tribute, called harbast or tanka. 
The rules for the resumption of jdgir holdings and succession 
on the decease of a holder vary in each State. Such grants 
were made much more freely by Rajput than by Maratha 
chiefs. In some States jd^rddrs have only a life interest, and 
debts cannot be recoveied from their estates after death. The 
third class is known as mudfi^ or lands given, as the name 
implies, as a free grant. These are ordinarily of two kinds : 
dharmdda^ granted for religious or charitable purposes; or 
chdkrdnd^ small allotments to palace servants and personal 
attendants of the chief, pensioned sepoys, and other subordi- 
nates. From these grants no revenue is levied, though, in the 
case of dhanndda^ certain sums have often to be devoted to 
the repair and up-keep of temples. 

Leases to cultivators, except in States which have been 
regularly settled, are almost invariably made for one year only, 
z,patta being issued by the Darbar in the case of khdlsa land, 
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and in the case of other tenures by the jdglrddr^ contractor, 
or other holder. The yearly patta appears to be by no means 
unpopular ; and State officials allege that the actual cultivator 
does not benefit by a long lease, as he will not save, and it 
simply results in his spending larger sums at marriages, which 
pass into the hands of the shopkeeper and banker classes. 

Systems of assessment of revenue based on those in vogue Assess- 
in Bntish India have been adopted in all the larger States, and 
in some of the smaller chiefships which have been administered 
by British officials during a minority. Elsewhere the revenue 
is assessed in kind by various methods, of which the chief are : 
kankut or kut^ in which the standing crop is appraised just 
before harvest, and either a produce share taken, or its equiva- 
lent in cash ; bhdg or kist-bhdg^ in which a share of the crop 
is taken after it has been gathered in; hali or karankd, in 
which a fixed share of the produce per plough of land is taken, 
a system in force in hilly tracts ; thdnsd^ where a rate is fixed 
between the individual cultivator and the State for a term 
always exceeding one year, such rate not being subject to 
remission or enhancement under any circumstances; and 
darbandi^ wffiich is not unlike a regular assessment based on 
the crop-bearing power of the soil. 

Revenue is collected in various ways, the commonest Collection, 
methods being either by theka or farming as mentioned above, 
or by the tipddii, or manotiddri system. The latter system is 
very common, and is applied to khdm land as well as to other 
classes. The bankers of the State become surety for the 
revenue of certain tracts, which they finance, making advances 
of grain and money to the cultivators, and recouping them- 
selves from the revenue. The late succession of bad years has 
made it difficult to get the bankers to undertake this responsi- 
bility. Collections are made, as a rule, four times a year : 
in the months of Bhadon (August-September) and Aghan 
(November-December) for the kkanf^ and in Magh (January- 
Februar}") and Chait (March-April) for the rabL When only 
two collections are made, they take place in Aghan and Chait. 

States are fully alive to the value of the cultivator, and remis- 
sions and suspensions are freely made in bad years. 

The actual share of the produce taken varies considerably, Incidence, 
ranging from two-thirds to one-eighth, after deducting the 
amount required to supply seed for the following harvest. The 
cultivator’s share also includes the perquisites of the headman, 
and of village artisans and servants. The share taken by the 
State is worth from Rs. 6 to Rs. 40 per acre in the best 
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irrigated land on the plateau, while in ‘dry’ land the share 
varies from a few annas to Rs. 5. The hills and lowlands 
produce even smaller yields. The actual incidence in selected 
States is shown below : — 


State. 

Land revenue 
assessed 
per head of 
population 

Incidence of land revenue 
per acre, excluding_;<z^fr, 
mudfi^ &c , holdings. 

For 

total area. 

For total cul- 
tivated area. 

Western Section, 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p 

Gwalior . 

3 4 10 

0116 

279 

Indore 

5 12 5 

0 9 7 

207 

Bhopal 

1303 

0 10^ I 

2 5 I 

Dhar. 

i 5 13 9 

0 13 4 

2 0 3 

Dewas 

548 

I 3 I 

2 10 5 

Jaora 

6 I 8 

I 10 0 

3 7 3 

Eastern Section. 




Rewah 

III 

0 

00 

012 I 

Datia 

507 

0 13 0 

2 15 0 


Besides the income from opium raised by Native States, 
which varies from State to State, duty is levied on opium 
passing into or through British territory. Abul Fazl mentions 
that the use of the drug was universal in Malwa in the sixteenth 
century, being given even to young children. The local con- 
sumption is still considerable, the drug being either eaten or 
drunk, or, less frequently, used for smoking. There is a large 
export trade to China, which has been in existence since the 
sixteenth century, if not earlier, and was long controlled by 
the Portuguese. When attention was first called to this, the 
British Government assumed the sole right of purchasing what 
opium they wished from Native States; and in 1826 an 
agreement was made with the chief Malwa States— Indore, 
Dewas, Jaora, Ratlam, and others — by which they undertook to 
limit the area under poppy, to stop smuggling, and to sell 
their produce to Government at a certain rate. By 1830 the 
unsuitability of this agreement had become so evident that 
it was abandoned. The system had raised up a swarm of spies 
^d opium-seizers, whose hands were in every man’s house and 
in every man’s cart, till at length opium-carriers armed them- 
selves to oppose opium-seizers, and a sort of civil war arose 
which was likely to become more extended. At the same 
hme the cultivation was in no way curtailed, while smuggling 
increased, and the internal trade of the States was disorganized. 
It was then determined that Government control should com- 
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nience only when the drug was exported, a duty being levied 
at certain convenient places. To effect this, Government 
depdts have been erected at Indore, Ratlam, Jaora, Ujjain, 

Bhopal, Mandasor, and Dhar in Central India, and at Chitor 
and Baran in Rajputana. They are under the general control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, who 
is the Opium Agent in Malwa, and of an Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, who is the Deputy-Agent, the 
weighments at Indore being supervised by the Deputy- Agent, 
and at other stations by Assistant Opium Agents. Two classes 
of duty are levied : an Imperial duty on opium exported to 
China of Rs. 600 on every chest of 140 lb. weight; and a 
Provincial duty of Rs. 700 on every chest exported for 
consumption to places in India, principally Hyderabad State, 
and some Native States in the Bombay Presidency. 

The number of chests passing through all the depdts under Statistics, 
the Opium Agent in Malwa during the last twenty years averaged 
27,500 per annum, yielding a duty of 159 lakhs. In 1904-5, 

19,287 chests were passed, 3nelding a duty of 115-1 lakhs. 

The export trade to China is apparently declining. The 
number of chests has decreased from 42,351 in 1 860-1 to 
36,964 in 1880-1, 25,822 in 1900-1, and 19,287 in 1904-5. 

The price of opium has risen considerably. In 1814 the 
average price was Rs. 29 per dhari (10 lb.), in 1817 Rs, 33, in 
1850 Rs. 44, in 1857 Rs. 56, in 1864 Rs. 62, and in 
1904-5 Rs. 72. 

No salt, except the small quantity turned out in Gwalior and Salt. 
Datia, is now manufactured in Central India, and the States 
receive from the British Government various sums in com- 
pensation for the surrender of the dues formerly levied on 
that article, as detailed in the accounts of individual States. 

The total receipts amount to about 3-4 lakhs per annum. 

The only other important excisable commodity is country Excise, 
liquor, distilled from the flower of mahud {Bassia hiifolia). 

Excise administration varies considerably in different States, 
but is in all cases defective. The right to the manufacture 
and vend of country liquor is usually sold by auction to one 
or more contractors, who are then left entirely to their own 
devices, or are subjected only to very lax supervision. The 
number of liquor shops (excluding the States of Gwalior, 

Indore, and Bhopal, for which figures are not available) works 
out to one for every 8-8 square miles and 951 persons, rising in 
a few individual cases to a maximum of one for every 6 J square 
miles and 400 persons. The right to sell foreign liquor is 
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usually included in the contract for country liquor, while the 
right to retail the hemp-drugs — bhangs and charas — is, 
m almost all cases, sold along with the contract for liquor or 
opium. 

The opium traffic, being a considerable source of income, is 
more carefully controlled. In most States this drug is subjected 
to heavy taxation by means of customs, transit, and export 
dues, and numerous miscellaneous duties. These amount 
on an average to Rs. 30 on every chest (140 lb.), rising to a 
maximum of Rs. 50 in the case of Indore. 

Municipal self-government is not yet common, but the States 
of Gwalior and Indore are introducing the system into all 
towns of any size ; Bhopal, Ratlam, and a few other large 
towns have either regular municipalities or town committees. 

Public works in Central India, excluding railways, belonging 
to the British Government are in charge of a Superintending 
Engineer, who is also Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Public Works department. He is assisted by 
an Examiner of Accounts and two Executive Engineers, in 
charge of the Indore and Nagod divisions, with head-quarters 
at Indore and Nowgong. Imperial roads and buildings in 
the Gwalior and Bhopal States, however, are maintained by 
the Darbars, while others make contributions towards their 
up-keep. Each of the larger States employs a European 
engineer, and great activity is being displayed in the Indore 
State, especially in the construction of metalled roads. The 
most important works carried out during the last twenty years 
are : the Victoria College and Jayaji Rao Hospital at Gwalior 
and the palaces at Ujjain and SiprI, the King Edw’'ard Hall and 
Holkar College at Indore, and the Water-works, Lady Lans- 
downe Hospital for Women, and new Central jail at Bhopal. 

The Agent to the Governor-General formerly controlled 
three local corps : the Central India Horse, the Bhopal Bat- 
talion, and the Malwa Bhil Corps \ but in 1897 these were 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief, and in 1903, except the 
Malwa Bhil Corps (see Sardarpur), were de-localized and 
brought on to the regular roster of the Indian army. 

Central India is included in the Mhow division of the 
Western Command ; and in 1903 was garrisoned by 2,388 
British and 4,256 native troops, in the cantonments of Mhow, 
Nimach, and Nowgong, and the stations of Agar, Guna, 
Sehore, and Sardarpur, detachments from these places 
furnishing guards at the civil stations of Indore, Sehore, and 
Gwalior Residency. 
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Besides these regular forces, there are several regiments of Imperial 
Imperial Service troops. Gwalior maintains 3 regiments of 
cavalry, 2 of infantry, and a transport corps ; Indore, a transport 
corps, with an escort of 200 cavalry , Bhopal, one regiment of 
cavalry. These corps are commanded by State officers and 
supervised by British inspecting officers. 

The other troops maintained by the States are numerous, but State 
as a rule little disciplined and armed with obsolete weapons, troops. 
Some details of their strength and constitution will be found 
in the articles on the various States. 

The volunteers in the Agency chiefly belong to the Bombay, Volun- 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles, and to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer Corps ; in 1903 
they numbered 169 men. 

Till recently the police in areas administered by the British Police. 
Government chiefly consisted of bodies of men enlisted locally 
and paid from local funds. Along the Agra-Bombay road 
south of Mhow, the petty Bhilala chiefs and their followers 
were responsible for watch and ward in return for certain allow- 
ances. In April, 1899, the present Central India Agency 
police force was raised. It consists of 482 men of all grades, 
who police the cantonments and stations of the Agency, and is 
in charge of an Inspector-General, who is also Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General in the criminal branch. Rail- 
way police form a separate body, as usual. 

The States of Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal have now regu- States, 
larly constituted police, and most States are reforming this 
branch of the administration. The systems, however, vary 
considerably. The \illage watchman is ordinarily a village 
servant, and often regular police are not employed, the irregular 
State troops performing police duties. 

The common criminal tribes met wdth in Central India are Criminal 
Badhaks or Bagris, who come mainly from Malwa. Closely 
connected, if not identical with these, are the Moghias. To 
lessen the depredations of this clan, settlements have been 
made in many States, at which land and plough oxen have 
been allotted for their use. The Moghias are registered, and 
a careful watch is kept over their movements, regular rules 
having been drawn up for their control. The principal Moghia 
settlements are at Mirkabad in Gwalior ; Bani and Bodhanpur 
in Rajgarh ; Mughalkheri, Kurarwar, and Halkheri in Nar- 
singhgarh ; Dhamana in Kachhi-Baroda; Kularas in Maksudan- 
garh; Chamari, Bhawangaon, and Bichpuri in Khilchipur. 

About 7,800 members of criminal tribes have thus been settled 
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in the States of Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Rajgarh, Narsingh^ 
garh, Khilchipur, Jaora, Ratlam, and others. Sanaunas are 
also found, mainly in Bhopal The Bhampta or professional 
railway thief has appeared since the extension of railway lines 
in the Agency. A Kanjar settlement has lately been started at 
Nowgong. Vir Gopals and Ramoshis are only occasionally 
met with. 

Finger The systematic registration of finger-prints has been intro- 

impres- duced in most States. A central bureau has been established 

at the Agency head-quarters, and the Darbars co-operate in the 
collection of impressions. 

ThagTand Early in the nineteenth century attention was called by 

dacoity. (jolonel Sleeman to the widespread prevalence of gang-robbery 
with violence, especially in Native States. In 1830 Lord 
William Bentinck instituted a systematic campaign against 
such crime, Colonel Sleeman being in 1835 appointed General 
Superintendent of the Thagi and Dakaiti department. Owing 
to his energetic measures, ihagt (murder by strangulation) was 
practically stamped out by 1840. In 1864 the department 
was reconstituted for dealing with organized and interstatal 
crimes in Native States, the Political Agents being made 
Superintendents for their charges, and an Assistant Superinten- 
dent being stationed at Indore. In 1878 control was vested 
in a General Superintendent at Simla, but since 1904 super- 
vision has been exercised directly by the local administration. 
An inspector and a certain number of subordinates are 
stationed ^.t Sehore, Nowgong, Gwalior, Nimach, and Sar- 
darpur, who act under the orders of the Political officers. 

Dacoity varies with the nature of the season. The highest 
figures are those for the famine year of 1900, when 1,051 
cases were reported, and for 1899, when 643 were recorded ; 
in 1897, also a year of great distress, 479 took place. The 
total number reported between 1881 and 1903 was 6,312, con- 
cerning property valued at 38 lakhs, while 581 persons were 
killed and 3,789 wounded. Of dacoits committing robbery, 
9,794 were arrested and 2,689 convicted. 

Jails. There are a Government Central jail at Indore, a District 
jail at Nowgong in charge of the local Medical Officer, and 
a small jail at Sehore. Rugs, carpets, and dans are made at 
the Central jail. The jail arrangements in Central India have 
been revolutionized within the last twenty years, and all States 
of any size now possess properly constructed jails, which are 
administered more or less on the lines obtaining in British 
India, though discipline is much less stringent. Extra-mural 
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labour is the rule, large numbers of prisoners being employed 
in gardens and on other duties. In the jails at Gwalior and 
Ehopal industries are carried on, the manufacture of tiles 
being a speciality in the latter jail. 

Although here and there, as at Sehore as early as 1839, Education, 
individual effort had succeeded in inducing the native chiefs to I?stitu- 
assist in the establishment and support of a school, Central 
India contained only two schools worthy of the name in 1868 ; States, 
and it was reported, as late as 1889, that in matters of general 
education the darkness was Cimmerian. Education in a Native 
State may generally be said to vary with the excellence of the 
administration, and with the acceptance or otherwise of modern 
ideas by its ruler. Thus in GwaHor (1902-3), besides two 
colleges, there are more than 300 schools supported by the 
State, while in Rewah, the largest State in the east, there are 
only about 40 schools of all classes. About 1,000 institutions 
exist in Central India, of which 4 are colleges teaching up to 
the University B.A. standard, and 19 are high schools 
teaching up to the entrance standard. Missions are active Missions, 
supporters of both male and female education. The Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission maintains numerous schools for boys 
and girls, besides a large college at Indore. 

In 1872 a college for the education of the sons of chiefs in Educatioa 
the eastern part of the Agency was opened at Nowgong. In 
1898, however, it was abolished, owing to the small attendance. 

In 1876 a special class was opened in the Indore Residency 
school for the sons of native chiefs on the western side of 
Central India. Ten years later the Daly College was opened, at 
which several of the present ruling chiefs have been educated. 

In 1903 the status of the college was reduced, the idea being 
that important chiefs and sarddrs should go to the Mayo 
College at Ajmer, while only the petty chiefs and Thakurs 
would be educated at Indore. Steps are now being taken to 
re-establish the Daly College on the same footing as the Mayo 
College. 

Of female education there is little to be said. The principal Female 
efforts in this direction have been made by the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, while several smaller States have also started schools 
with some success. 

The people in the west of the Agency are more educated General, 
than those in the east, which is due not only to the generally 
more advanced state of the former, but also to the greater 
number of towns there. Omitting Christians and ‘others^ 

(chiefly Parsis), the Jains are the best educated community^ 
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19 per cent, being literate, while Muhammadans come next 
with 8 per cent., followed by Hindus with 3 per cent. In 
knowledge of English Muhammadans come first, with 4 in 
every x,ooo. Only three females in every thousand are literate 
in Central India. The States of Gw^alior and Indore have 
a regular educational department under a European, but 
elsewhere there is no such organization. 

Special There are also special schools in these two States and in 
schools. Bhopal. Gwalior supports schools for the sons and daughters 
of Sardars, as well as military and technical schools ; in Indore 
engineering and medical classes are held; and a Sardars’ 
college under a European principal has been opened at 
Bhopal. At Mhow, Indore, and Nimach there are convent 
and railway schools for Europeans and Eurasians. 

Native About 300 newspapers, none of which, however, has more 
than a small local circulation, were published in Central India 
in 1901. Of these 156 were in Hindi. There were also 
73 books published. 

Medical. Medical institutions in the Central India Agency practically 
commenced with the foundation of the Indore Residency 
pensaries. Charitable Hospital in 1848. This institution was opened at 
the suggestion of Dr. Impey, then Residency Surgeon, and was 
built from funds given by Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar 11 . 
A medical school in connexion with this hospital was started 
in 1878. In 1850 branch dispensaries were started at Ujjain, 
Ratlam, Dhar, Dewas, Sailana, Shajapur, and Indore city. 
All States of any size now have properly constituted hospitals 
with branch dispensaries, while many smaller States have 
dispensaries. The number of hospitals and dispensaries has 
risen from 61 in 1881 to 74 m 1891, 107 in 1901, and 166 in 
1904. 

The chief hospitals are the Charitable Hospital in the 
Residency area at Indore, the Jayaji Rao Memorial Hospital 
at Gwalior, the Tukoji Rao Hospital at Indore, the Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital and the Lady Lansdowne Hospital for Women 
in Bhopal city, the Leper Asylum near Sehore, and the hospital 
at Rewah. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is now carried on regularly in all States. The 
extent to which it is practised varies in different States, but 
though here and there prejudices against it exist, on the whole 
its beneficial effects are recognized. The total number of 
successful cases was 131,844 in 1891, 141,937 in 1901, and 
169,055 in 1904, representing a proportion of 19 per 1,000 of 
population. 
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Quinine was made available for sale at all post offices in Sale of 
the Rajputana Circle in 1898. In 1891, 3,855 grains were 
sold; in 1900-1, 23,403; and in 1903, 21,319. 

The Gwalior and Central India Survey, commencing work Surveys ^ 
in 1861, completed 19,729 square miles of surv^ey on the one- 
inch scale by 1874. The sphere of operations lay north of the 
24° parallel, bounded on the west by the Rajputana Agency, 
and on the east by the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, and Saugor, 
and comprised Datia, and parts of Gwalior, Indore, Jaora, 
Khilchipur, Rajgarh, and Tonk States. In 1862 a party was 
organized for the survey of Rewah and Bundelkhand. After 
the completion of 18,456 square miles on the i-inch scale, 
it was transferred in 1871 to Bhopal and Malwa, and took up 
the survey of the country lying south of 24° N. and north of 
22° 30' E. and the Narbada river. By 1882 an area of 
23,562 square miles had been surveyed on the i-inch scale, 
comprising the States of Bhopal, Narsinghgarh, Dewas, Jaor^ 

Ratlam, with portions of Gwalior, Indore, Jhabua, Khilchipur, 
and Rajgarh. Between the years 1871 and 1872 the Khandesh 
and Bombay Native States party completed 7,680 square miles 
of survey on the same scale of that portion of the Agency lying 
south of 22® 30', bounded on the east by Nimar District and 
on the south and west by Khandesh and the Rewa Kantha 
Agency, embracing Barwani and Jobat, with portions of Dhar, 

Indore, Gwalior, Dewas, and Ali Rajpur. During 1870-1 the 
Rajputana survey party surveyed an area of 102 square miles 
of the small portion of Gwalior and Indore lying north of the 
parallel of 25° and east of the Beluch river, a tributary of the 
Banas. In 1884-5 Gujarat party surveyed on the 2-inch 
scale 337 square miles in Jhabua, All Rajpur, and Jobat, lying 
to the west of 74® 30' E. and between the parallels of latitude 
22° 30' and 23® 15'. During the years 1855-7 and in 1860-2, 

4,850 square miles of survey on the i-inch scale was executed by 
a revenue survey party in the western portion of Bundelkhand, 
comprising the States of Orchha, CharkharT, and Samthar, 
and a number of smaller States falling in Hamirpur District. 

A further area of 1,668 square miles, consisting of the Indurkhi 
and Daboh parganas of Jalaun District, and Karehra and 
Pachor in Jhansi, ceded to Sindhia after the Mutiny in 
recognition of his services to Government, were surveyed on 
the 4-inch scale by a revenue survey party during 1852-5, 

1856-7, and 1859-60. Besides these portions, many of the 
larger States have had internal surveys made for revenue 
^ By Lieiit.-Col. Fleming, I. A., Survey of India, 
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purposes. Most small States, however, have no accurate idea 
of the extent of their territories, a survey of the land actually 
under cultivation being all that is attempted, no measurements 
being made even of forest land. 
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TABLE II 

Statistics of Agriculture in Central India 
(Tn square miles) 



1902-3. 

Total area 





78,772 

Total uncultivated area 





52,033* 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 





17,320 

F orest . * . . 





15,232 

Uncultivable 





19,491 

Total cultivated area 





19^415* 

Irrigated from wells and tanks 





88 r 

,, ,, other sources 





259 

Total irrigated area . 





1,140 

Unirrigated area 





18,275 

Principal Crops, 





Rice . , . . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

953 

Wheat . 


. 



2,274 

Gram 



, 


2,302 

Jowdr 





3)503 

Bajra .... 





III 

Maize 



, 


682 

Kodon . . . , 





202 

Other food-grains and pulses 





2,794 

Oilseeds . , , , 



. 


559 

Sugar-cane 





13 

Poppy .... 





237 

Cotton , . . . 

Tobacco .... 





953 

a 

Miscellaneous 





5.791 

Total area cropped . 

, 




20,377 

Area double cropped 





962 


* Exclusive of ja£^zrs in Gwalior and Indore, and minor Thakurats. for which 
figures are not available 

Note— T he principal crops irrigated are poppy and sugar-cane in the western, and 
wheat, sugar-cane, and rice in the eastern section 
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TABLE III 

Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenue in Central India 
(In thousands of rupees) 



For 1901-2. 

For 1902-3 


Total 

Imperial 

Local 

funds 

Native 

States 

Total 

Imperial. 

Local 

funds 

Native 

States 

Land revenue 

2,35,30 

12 



2,31,24 

14 


2,31,10 

Opium 

81 



Si 

6,08 



6 ,oS 

Stamps 

7,10 

24 


6,86 

5,14 

25 


4,89 

Excise . 

7,01 

39 

I 

6,6 r 

6,70 

39 

2 

6,29 

Customs 

23,54 

2,26 

... 

23,54 

20,03 


... 

20,03 

Tanka and tribute 

8,12 

... 

5.86 

12,49 

4,79 


7,70 

Provincial rates . 

10 


10 


II 


II 


Assessed taxes 

47 jI 4 

18 

... 

46,96 

2,33 

19 


2,14 

Forests 

5,27 

3 


5,24 

8,61 

4 


8,57 

Interest 

35 

7 

... 

28 

32,32 

38 


3 i »94 

Registration 

2 

2 


83,01 

31 

2 

. . 

29 

Other sources 

83,33 

19 

^3 

L09.59 

21 

14 

1,09,24 

Total 

00 

4 * 

3,50 

24 

4,14,35 

4 , 34,95 

6,41 

27 

4,28,27 


Note —Besides the items given above, a considerable revenue, amounting to about 115 lakhs, 
IS derived from exj^rt duty levied on opium at the Government scales. This is, however, credited 
in the accounts of Bombay. 


TABLE IV 

Colleges, Schools, and Scholars in Central India 




1901-2. 



1902-3, 



Number 
of insti- 
tutions 

Scholars. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Scholars. 


Males. 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Public. 







Arts colleges 

4 

230 

... 

4 

354 

... 

Professional colleges . 


... 

... 

... 



Secondary schools — 


2,696 



3,026 


Upper (High) 

19 


19 

"87 

Lower (Middle) 

30 

1,187 

... 

41 

6,333 

Primary schools — 







Upper . 

185 

9,772 

475 

255 

15,713 

519 

Lower . 

500 

21,428 

862 

526 

26,452 

787 

Training schools 

18,218 

... 

... 



Other special schools . 

V5I 

70 

17 

754 

140 

Private* 







Advanced . 

3 

132 

... 

7 

243 

. . 

Elementary 

98 

3,363 

160 

121 

3,419 

153 

Rote .... 

23 

364 

18 

67 

870 

7 

Total 

1,013 

57,390 

1,585 

1,057 

57,064 

1,693 
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TABLE V 

Statistics of Medical Institutions in Central India 




1901. 

1902 

1903. 

Hospitals, Ifc. 





Number of civil hospitals and 
pensaries .... 

dis- 

107 

II8 

157 

Average daily number of — 


(no return) 



(a) In-patients 

. 

8t>2 

821 

Ip) Out-patients . 

• 

8,161 

8,668 

8,473 

Income from — 





{a) State payments 

Rs. 

7,127 

16,238 

26,203 

(^) Local and municipal 
ments .... 


I: 34 j 7 I 4 

74,828 

11,908 

(c) Fees, endowments, and 
sources 

other 

Rs. 

13.697 

2,06,984 

2,993530 

Expenditure on — 

(<z) Establishment, 





Rs. 

1.31.991 

1,513622 

1,61,238 

(^) Medicines 

Rs. 


1,20,369 

1,29.374 

Vaccination, 





Population among whom vaccination 
was carried on . . 

8,628,781 

8,628,781 

8,628,781 

Number of successful operations 

. 

141.937 

158,832 

154,250 

Ratio per t,ooo of population . 

. 

16.44 

18*40 

17.87 

Total expenditure on vaccination 

Rs. 

27,146 

23,266 

22,146 

Cost per successful case 

Rs. 

0-3-1 

0-2-4 

0-2-3 




TRIBES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Bhil Tribes, The. — The name Bhilla seems to occur for Origin and 

the first time about a. d. 6oo. It is supposed to be derived 

, ^ 1 1 • , . , . . the name, 

from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 

weapon of the tribe known as Bhil. The Bhils seem to be the 
‘ Pygmies ’ of Ctesias (400 b.c.), and the Poulindai and Phyllitae 
of Ptolemy (a. d. 150); but the name by which they are at 
present known cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit literature. 

The Pulinda tribe is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
in the edicts of Asoka, but its identification with the Bhils rests 
on much later authorities. The Bhils are often mentioned as 
foes or allies in the history of Anhilvada, and they preceded 
the Musalmans, both at Ahmadabad and Champaner. To 
this day it is necessary to the recognition of certain Rajput 
chiefs that they should be marked on the brow with a Bhirs 
blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold and crafty 
robbers, and the Marathas treated them with great harshness. 

The first step to their reclamation was the formation of the 
Bhil agencies in the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1825. 

The home of the Bhils is the hilly country between Abu and Geogra- 
Asirgarh, from which they have spread westward and south- 
ward into the plains of Gujarat and the northern Deccan, and tion. 
lately, under pressure of famine, even to Sind. The Bhils 
have been settled in this part of India from time immemorial. 

They are found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay 
Presidency, Rajputana, and Central India. At the Census of 
1901 the Bhils numbered 1,198,843, distributed as follows: — 


Bombay 
Rajputana 
Central India . 
Elsewhere 


569,842 

339.786 

206,934 

82,281 


Some of the Bhil clans have advanced a claim to be con- General 
sidered as Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It 
is not easy to describe a tribe that includes every stage of 
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civilization, from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly 
and hard-working peasant of the lowlands. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the name Bhil is often given to half- 
wild tribes, such as the Chodhras, Dhankas, Dhodias, Kathodis, 
Konknas, and Varlis, who do not seem to be true Bhils. The 
typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well 
built and active. The men wear a cloth round their long hair, 
another round their waist, and a third as a wrap, and carry a bow 
and arrows or an axe. The women dress like low-class Hindus, 
but plait their hair in three tails, and wear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. They live in huts of 
wattle-and-daub surrounded by a bamboo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman {gamti\ who is under the chief {naik) of the district, 
to whom all owe military service. When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known as kulku Scattered 
over all these local divisions are more than 40 kuls or exoga- 
mous clans, each of which has a totem tree or animal. The 
true Bhils do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in Khandesh owing to differ- 
ence of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the matter 
of food, or conversion to Islam. Whether the Bhils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown. At present 
they all speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Rajasthani, with 
some borrowing from Marathi, and a slight admixture of Munda 
words. 

Bombay. The Bhils are hunters and woodmen, but most now 
grow a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, 
and fruits, and keep goats and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. 
In times of difficulty, they will eat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink. They pay no respect to Brahmans 
or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build temples. 
They reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but chiefly 
worship V%hdeo the ‘ Tiger-god ’ and ghosts, for which every 
settlement has its devasihdn or god-yard with wooden benches 
for the ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and cocks 
with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthen horses 
and tigers in fulfilment of a vow. They have mediums called 
hadva^ of their own caste,^ whose business it is to find the spirit 
or the witch that has caused any calamity. Witches are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by 
throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages has a 
dholi or bard, who supplies music at weddings and funerals, 
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and keeps the genealogies of the leading Bhils. Each village 
also has a raval^ whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 
(kaita). They celebrate the Holl at the spring equinox with 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village must 
be present. At this festival fire-walking is practised in fulfil- 
ment of vows, and a sort of mock fight takes place between 
men and women. The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the 
Divali are kept with dance, song, and feasting. In the month 
of Shravan a stone representing the small-pox goddess is wor- 
shipped, and the first of the young grass is cut, with feasting in 
the god-yard. The harvest (October-November) is marked 
by a feast in honour of Babadeo, the ‘Father-god,’ who has 
a special seat at Deogarh Bariya in the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
where the Badvas resort for a month in every twelfth year. 
Occasional sacrifices known as in or jatar are offered to stay 
an epidemic. Another method is to pass on a scapegoat and 
a toy-cart, into which the disease has been charmed, from 
village to village. The women steal and kill a buffalo from the 
next village as a charm for rain. The chief domestic rites take 
place at marriage and death. Marriage is commonly between 
adults, and may be arranged either by them or by their parents. 
There is a sort of Gretna Green at Posina in Mahi Kantha. 
Betrothal is sealed with draughts of liquor. A bride price is 
usual, but may be paid off by personal service for a term of 
years, during which husband and wife are allowed to live 
together. Sexual licence before marriage is connived at, and 
the marriage tie is loose; not only is divorce or second 
marriage easy for the husband, but a wife may live with any 
other man who is willing to keep her and to repay to her 
husband his marriage expenses. Widow marriage is common, 
especially with the husband’s younger brother. The dead are 
disposed of either by burning or by burial. The former method 
is the commoner, but the latter seems the more primitive, and 
is always employed in the case of young children or those who 
have died of small-pox. Cooked food is placed on the bier 
and left half-way to the burning or burial ground. In case of 
burial the head is laid to the south and food put in the mouth. 
The grave of a chief is opened after two months and the face 
of the dead man painted with red lead, after which the grave 
is again closed. A stone carved with a human figure on horse- 
back is set up in the god-yard to the memory of any leading 
Bhil. A death-dinner {kaitd) takes place as soon after the 
death as the family can afford it, the guests sometimes number- 
ing two or three thousand. Throughout the feast the rav(X>l 

G 2 
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sings songs, and offerings are made to a small brazen horse 
which is held on a salver by the chief mourner, and is the 
vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. The Bhils believe 
firmly in omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, to which last they 
trace most cases of sickness. 

Central In Central India there are more than loo exogamous divisions 

India. Bhils, They may in theory marry freely outside the 

exogamous section, but in practice the Manpur and Satpura 
Bhils rarely intermarry. Tattooing is common, but the sept 
totem may not be represented. The hereditary headman is 
known as the tarvi. When performing the death ceremony, 
he weais a janeo^ made of coarse thread. This is the only 
occasion on which the sacred thread is worn. The Bhils here 
seldom eat beef. 

Rajputana, In Rajputana the Bhils differ little from the main body of 
the tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
They are most numerous in the south and south-west, but are 
found everywhere except in the eastern States. In 1901 they 
numbered 339,786, of whom 66 per cent, were in Mewar and 
Banswara. The practice of marking the brow of a new Rajput 
chief, alluded to above, was formerly followed in Mewar, 
Dungarpur, and Banswara, but fell into desuetude in the 
fifteenth century. The reclamation of the Rajputana Bhils 
was contemporaneous with the formation of the Khandesh 
Bhil agencies, and was followed sixteen years later by the 
establishment of the Mewar Bhil Corps, which was one of the 
few native regiments in Rajputana that stood by their British 
officers during the Mutiny. Service in the Mewar Bhil Corps 
is now so popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds 
the demand. The Mewar Bhils consider themselves superior 
to the Central Indian Bhils, and will neither eat nor intermarry 
with them. With the Gujarat Bhils, on the other hand, inter- 
marriage is permitted. 

The^ The Bhilala, or mixed Bhil and Rajput tribes, numbered 

Bhilala. 144,423 in 1901, being found for the most part within the 
limits of Central India, in the States of the Bhopawar Agency. 
The higher classes of Bhjlalas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, however, they profess 
to look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth- 
fulness of the pure Bhil. They are the local aristocracy of the 
Vindhyas, and the so-called Bhumia landowners in Bhopawar 
are all of this class, the Raja of Onkar Mandhata in the 
Central Provinces being regarded as their leading representa- 
tive. In Central India the Bhilalas consist of two main groups, 
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the Badi and Chhoti, which do not intermarry, but are divided 
into numerous exogamous septs. They eat flesh, except beef, 
but their usual food is millet bread and jungle produce, with 
rabn or Indian corn boiled in butter-milk. Like the Bhils, 
they are firm believers in omens and witchcraft. Their most 
sacred oath is by Rewa mata^ the tutelary goddess of the 
Narbada river. 

Vindhya Hills {Ouindmi of Ptolemy). — A range of hills Geogra- 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, and forming and^ 
a well-marked chain across the centre of India. The name position, 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner to include the 
Satpura Hills south of the Narbada, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do not form a range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a definite axis of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ndge. The range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the country known as Malwa and Bundelkhand. 

The features of the Vindhyas are due to sub-aerial denudation, 
and the hills constitute a dividing line left undenuded between 
different drainage areas. From a geographical point of view 
the Vindhyan range may be regarded as extending from Jobat 
(22° 2/ N. and 74° 35' E.) in Gujarat on the west to Sasaram 
(24° 57' N. and 84° 2' E.) in the south-western corner of Bihar 
on the east, with a total length of nearly 700 miles. Through- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The Rajmahal hills, extend- 
ing from Sasaram to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
escarpment of the Hazaribagh highlands, cannot be correctly 
considered as a part of the Vindhyas. 

The range commencing in Gujarat crosses the Central India Oro- 
Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of the Saugor and Damoh Districts of the Central 
Provinces. From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhand or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihar. The Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the north of the 
Son valley, and north of them a succession of short parallel 
ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. At 
Amarkantak the Vindhyas touch the Satpura Hills at the source 
of the Narbada. Westward from Jubbulpore District they 
form the northern boundary of the valley of that river. Their 
appearance here is very distinctive, presenting an almost unin- 
terrupted series of headlands with projecting promontories and 
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receding bays like a weather-beaten coast-line. In places the 
Narbada washes the base of the rocks for miles, while else- 
where they recede and are seen from the river only as a far-off 
outline with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out below 
them. The rocks are sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curious ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water 
on a sandy shore. To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Bundelkhand or Malwa plateau, with a length of about 250 
miles and a width at its broadest part of about 225 miles. 
The plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, all of which are considered to belong to the Vmdhyan 
system. 

Outljing The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the Bindha- 

ranges. cuts across the Jhansi, Banda, Allahabad, and Mirza- 

pur Districts of the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2,000 feet. The range presents the appearance of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north, and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is characteristic of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found in these 
Districts standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 
One small hill, called Pabhosa, stands on the left bank of the 
Jumna, the only rock found in the Doab. The Bhanrer or Panna 
hills form the south-eastern face of the Vmdhyan escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihar State in continuation of the Kaimur, thus 
being a part of the main range. They run from north-west 
to south-east for about 120 miles. Their highest peak is that 
of Kalumar (2,544 feet). Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwa, starting respectively near Bhilsa and Jhabua 
with a northerly direction, and bounding the plateau to the 
east and west. 

Elevation The general elevation of the Vindhyan range is from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of 
which is of any special importance. The range forms with 
the Satpuras the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the Chambal, Betwa, Sonar, Dhasan, and Ken 
rivers, besides others of less importance. The Son and 
Narbada rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges join. The rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geological Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great massive 

ormation. sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags 
and shales, the whole formation covering an area not greatly 
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inferior to that of England. The range has given its name to 
the Vindhyan system of geological nomenclature. Over a great 
part of the Malwa plateau the sandstone is covered by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from Ginnurgarh fort in Bhopal 
to near Jobat the range itself is of basaltic formation, and the 
last 60 miles to the west from Jobat to near Jambhughora 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north the underlying 
gneiss is exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. Economically, 
the Vindhyan rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
being an excellent building material which has been extensively 
used for centuries j the Buddhist topes of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
the eleventh-century temples of Khajraho, the fifteenth- 
century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed 
of this material. At Nagod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted 
from the Bagh cretaceous beds, having been extensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at Mandu ; and at Panna, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shales, diamonds 
are met with, though none of any great value is known to 
have been extracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various parts of the range. The lofty flat-topped 
hills and bold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; and, 
besides the historical strongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderl, 
Mandu, Ajaigarh, and Bandhogarh, the hills are studded with 
the ruined castles of marauding Girasia and Bundela chiefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth Forests, 
of the species found in the dry forests of Central India. 

Teak occurs only in patches and is of small size, while the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
timbers. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies ‘ a hunter and the Mytho- 
range occupies a considerable place in the mythology of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madhya Desa or ‘ middle tions. 
land ’ of the Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of king Himalaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Mem. When the sun refused, the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himalaya and Mem. The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This sage called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him, and afford 
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him an easy passage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
Agastya passed over. But he never returned, and so the 
mountain remains to the present day in its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himalaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew in the Himalayas to apply them to his wound. 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, was sent to get it, and not know- 
ing which plant it was, he took up a part of the Himalayas 
and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion 
of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Kaimur Hills. — The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near Katangl in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces (23® 26' N. and 79° 48' E.). It 
runs a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa- 
ram in Bihar (24° 57' N. and 84° 2' E.). The range, after tra- 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of 
Maihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah terri- 
tory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and 
continues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and 
Shahabad in Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. In 
the Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock formation is metamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred feet above the plain. The range enters Central 
India at Jukehi in Maihar State (23° 29' N. and 80° 27' E.), 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgarh a branch turns off to the north-west. The range 
here attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet* In Mirza- 
pur the height of the range decreases in the centre to rise again 
to over 2,000 feet at the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric man have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone implements. In Shahabad District the 
summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above 
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sea-level. The sides are precipitous, but there are several 
passes, some of which are practicable for beasts of burden. 

The ruined fort of Rohtas is situated on these hills. The 
rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales, 

Satpuras (or Satpuras). — A range of hills in the centre of Geogra- 
India. The name, which is modem, originally belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbada and Tapti valleys in ^ 

Nimar (Central Provinces), and which were styled the sdtputra 
or ' seven sons ’ of the Vindhyan mountains. Another deriva- 
tion is from sdtpurd (‘ seven folds ’), referring to the numerous 
parallel ridges of the range. The term Satpuras is now, how- 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, commencing 
at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India (22° 41' N. and 
81° 48' E.), runs south of the Narbada river nearly down to the 
western coast. The Satpuras are sometimes, but incorrectly, 
included under the Vindhya range. Taking Amarkantak as 
the eastern boundary, the Satpuras extend from east to west for 
about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where they stretch 
down to Berar, exceed 100 miles from north to south. The 
shape of the range is almost triangular. From Amarkantak an 
outer ridge (see Maikala) runs south-west for about 100 miles 
to the Saletekri hills in Balaghat District (Central Provinces), 
thus forming as it were the head of the range which, shrinking 
as it proceeds westward from a broad table-land to two parallel 
ridges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces are concerned, at 
the famous hill fortress of Asirgarh. Beyond this point the 
Rajpipla hills, which separate the valley of the Narbada from 
that of the Tapti, complete the chain as far as the Western 
Ghats. On the table-land comprised between the northern and 
southern faces of the range are situated the Central Provinces 
Districts of Mandla, part of Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwara, and 
Betul. 

The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura range is Geolo^cal 
trappean, but in parts of the Central Provinces crystalline rocks formation, 
are uppermost, and over the Pachmarhi hills sandstone is also 
uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Satpuras are marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines of 
foot-hills. These are succeeded by the steep slopes leading up 
to the summit of the plateau, traversed in all directions by 
narrow deep ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams 
and rivers, and covered throughout their extent with forest. features 

Portions of the Satpura plateau consist, as in Mandla and 
the north of Chhindw^a, of a rugged mass of hills hurled plateau. 
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together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an un- 
dulating table-land, a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile valleys, into which the soil has been deposited by 
drainage. In a few level tracts, as in the valleys of the Machna 
and Sampna near Betul, and the open plain between SeonI 
and Chhindwara, there are extensive areas of productive land. 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills rise abruptly 
from the plain. The scenery of the northern and southern 
hills, as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of 
remarkable beauty. The drainage of the Satpuras is carried 
off on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by the 
Wainganga, Wardha, and Tapti, all of which have their source 
in these hills. 

Height The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, rising 
abruptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally sloping 
down to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range 
has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a 
number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a greater 
height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these Pachmarhi 
(3*530 feet) and Chikalda in Berar (3,664 feet) have been 
formed into hill stations : while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in BalaghSt 
Distnct and Khamla in Betul (3,800 feet) are famous grazing 
and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feet) is the 
highest point on the range, and there are a few others of over 
4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 3,800 feet 
above sea-level, the grandest is Turanmal (Bombay Presi- 
dency), a long, rather narrow, table-land, 3,300 feet above the 
sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both 
the Narbada on the north and the Tapti on the south. On the 
eastern side the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands a 
magniflcent view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

Forests. The hills and slopes are clothed with forest extending over 
some thousands of square miles ; but much of this is of little 
value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a 
system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised 
by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being annually 
cleared and burnt down. The most valuable forests are those 
of sal {Shorea robusta) on the eastern hills, and teak on the 
west. 

Hill tribes. Satpura hills have formed in the past a refuge for 

aboriginal or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
advance of Hindu civilization. Here they retired, and occupied 
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the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with the 
rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate ; and here 
they still rear their light rams crops of millets which are scarcely 
more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the plough, and 
eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and fruits of the 
forests, and the pursuit of game. The Baigas, the wildest of 
these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments 
of cultivation, but the Gonds, the Korkus, and the Bhils have 
made some progress by contact with their Hindu neighbours. 

The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled Communi- 
by Hindu immigrants ; but it is only in the last fifty years that cations, 
travelling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 
of metalled roads winding up the steep passes, and enabling 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the valleys. Till 
then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banjaras 
on pack-bullocks. The first railway across the Satpura plateau, 
a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nagpur line from 
Gondia to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Asirgarh, while the 
Bombay-Agra road crosses farther to the west. 

Maikala (or Mekala), — A range of hills in the Central 
Provinces and Central India, lying between 21° ii' and 22° 

40' N. and 80° 46' and 81° 46' E, It is the connecting link 
between the great hill systems of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, 
forming respectively the northern and southern walls of the 
Narbada valley. Starting in the Khairagarh State of the 
Central Provinces, the range runs in a general south-easterly 
direction for the first 46 miles in British territory, and theii 
entering the Sohagpui larga^a of Rewah State, terminates 84 
miles farther at Amarkantak, one of the most sacred places 
in India, where the source of the Narbada river is situated, 

Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the Maikala 
forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in extent, mostly 
forest country inhabited by Gonds, The elevation of the range 
does not ordinarily exceed 2,000 feet, but the Lapha hill, which 
is a detached peak belonging to it, rises to 3,500 feet. The 
range is best known for the magnificent forests of sdi {Shorea 
robusta), which clothe its heights in many places. These are 
mainly situated in zamlnddri estates or those of Feudatory 
chiefs and hence are not subject to any strict system of con- 
servation, and have been much damaged by indiscriminate 
fellings. The hills are mentioned in ancient Hindu literature 
as the place of Maikala Rishi’s penance, though Vy^a, Bhngu, 
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Agastya, and other sages are also credited with having medi- 
tated in the forests. Their greatest claim to sanctity lies, 
however, in the presence upon them of the sources of the 
Narbada and Son rivers. The Markandeya Purana relates 
how, when Siva called successively on all the mountains of 
India to find a home for the Narbada, only Maikala offered to 
receive her, thus gaining undying fame , and hence the Narbada 
is often called Maikala-Kanya or ‘ daughter of Maikala.’ The 
Mahanadi and Johilla, as well as many minor streams, also 
have their sources in these hills. Local tradition relates that in 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.d , during the Gupta rule, this 
plateau was highly populated ; and the Ramayana and the 
Puranas mention the Mekhalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range, 
the former work placing them next the Utkalas or people of 
Orissa. The Rewah State has lately begun to open up the 
plateau. Iron ore is met with in some quantity, and is still 
worked at about twenty villages to supply the local demand. 

Chambal. — river of Central India and Rajputana, and 
one of the chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore 
State, about 9 miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the 
Janapao hill, 2,019 above the sea, in 22® 27' N. and 75° 
31' E. Thence it flows down the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyan range, with a northward course generally, through 
Gwalior, Indore, and Sitamau States, and skirts Jhalawar, enter- 
ing Rajputana at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from its source. It 
receives many tributaries in Central India, the chief being the 
Chambla and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan 
mountains. In Rajputana the Chambal breaks through a scarp 
of the Patar plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course of 30 miles it receives the Bamani 
at Bhainsrorgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are the well-known cascades or chulis^ the chief of which has 
an estimated fall of 60 feet. Here whirlpools are formed in 
huge caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which 
there is communication underground. Continuing north-east 
the river forms for a short distance the boundary between 
Bundi and Kotah ; and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, very blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over- 
hanging cliffs and rocks rising sheer out of the water, covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 
At the city there is a pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry dur- 
ing the rains in consequence of the high and sudden floods to 
which the river is subject. Lower down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundary between Kotah and Bundi, and on its left 
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bank is the interesting old village of Keshorai Patan. The 
character of the scenery now alters completely. Above Kotah 
the neighbouring country is all precipitous rock, with wild glens 
and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brushwood, while 
below Patan there are gently sloping banks, occasionally very 
picturesquely wooded and much intersected by channels. Con- 
tinuing north-east the river is joined by the Kali Sind from 
the south and the Mej from the west, while lower down, where 
the frontiers of Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the Par- 
BATi flows into it. The Chambal then forms the boundary 
between Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur on the “one side and 
Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory it receives the 
Banas and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock along 
the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here it is, during the dry 
weather, a sluggish stream 300 yards wide and 170 feet below 
the level of the surrounding country ; but in the rains it 
generally rises about 70 feet, and in extreme floods nearly 100 
feet above summer level. The breadth then increases to more 
than 1,000 yards, and the stream runs at the rate of 5-| miles 
an hour. The banks are intersected by a lab3ninth of ravines, 
some of which are 90 feet deep and run back inland for a dis- 
tance of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of Dholpur 
town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of 
boats is kept up between November and June, while a large 
ferry-boat plies during the rest of the year. A little to the east of 
this ghat the river is crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen 
spans. After forming the boundary between the State of 
Gwalior and Agra and Etawah Districts in the United Provinces, 
the Chambal crosses the latter, and falls into the Jumna 25 
miles south-west of Etawah town. After the two rivers have 
united, the crystal current of the Chambal may be distinguished 
for some distance from the muddy waters of the main stream. 
The total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the 
distance from its source to its junction with the Jumna is only 
330 miles in a straight line. The Chambal is identified with 
the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers. 

Sipra. — River of Central India, also called Kshipra, or 
AvantI nadz^ chiefly important for the sanctity attaching to it. 
The Sipra rises in Malwa, its nominal source being on the 
Kokri Bardi hill, 12 miles south-east of Indore near the small 
village of Ujeni (22^ 31'' N. and 76° E.), which gains im- 
portance locally from its connexion with the sacred stream. 
The river flows in a general north-westerly direction, taking. 
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however, a very sinuous course, so that the road from Mhow to 
Mehidpur crosses it three times within a distance of 26 miles. 
Most of its course lies over the broad rolling Malwa downs, 
between low banks, which admit of its waters being used for 
irrigation, but between Mehidpur and Alot it is hemmed in by 
high rocky banks. After flowing 54 miles from its source, it 
winds past the sacred city of Ujjain, with its many ghats and 
temples and the famous water palace of Kaliadeh, passing 
30 miles farther north by the town of Mehidpur; and after 
a course of 120 miles through the territories of Indore, Dewas, 
and Gwalior, it finally enters the Chambal near Kalu-Kherl 
village at 23° 53' N. and 75® 31' E. Every mile of the river 
is marked by sacred spots, the reputed haunts of Rishis, or 
the scenes of miraculous incidents, around which a whole 
forest of tale and legend has grown up. The river itself is said 
to have sprung from the blood of Vishnu, and, as in Abul 
Fazrs day, is still believed to flow with milk at certain periods. 
The bed is throughout formed of hard basaltic trap, affording 
for the most part but a shallow channel to the stream, which 
rises in the rains to a considerable height, often causing 
much damage to neighbouring villages. In the hot season it 
ceases to flow entirely, though deep pools exist here and there 
throughout the year. The only affluents of importance are the 
Khan, which, rising about 7 miles south of Indore and flowing 
through the Residency and city, finally joins the Sipra at Gotra 
village; and the Gambhir, a large stream which joins it at 
Murla Mer, and is bridged by the Ujjain-Nagda line near 
Aslaoda and by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway near Fatehabad. 

KaH Sind. — Tributary of the Chambal, draining part of 
Central India and Rajputana. It rises in the Vindhyas in 
22° 36' N. and 76® 25' E., at the village of Barjhiri, and flows 
for about 180 miles through the Gwalior, Dewas, Narsinghgarh, 
and Indore States in Central India, after which it traverses 
Kotah and Jhalawar in Rajputana, piercing the Mukandwara 
hills near Gagraun, and falls into the Chambal, 225 miles from 
its source, near the village of Pipara in Kotah State (25° 32' N. 
and 76® 19' E.). Its principal tributaries are the Lakundar in 
Central India, and the Parwan, Ujar, and Ahu in Rajputana. 
Though a perennial stream, the volume of water is small except 
in the rains, and several roads cross the'^river by causeways. 
The Ujjain-Bhopal Railway, however, passes over a bridge 
near the Kali Sind station. Water for irrigation is raised from 
its bed in the upper part of its course, but lower down the 
banks become too steep. The river is frequently referred to in 
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Sanskrit literature, and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as one of 
the principal rivers of Malwa. Sarangpur and Gagraun are 
the principal places on its banks. It is probable that Kali 
(‘black’) Sind derives its name from the prevalence of black 
basalt in its bed. 

Parbati. — A tributary of the Chambal, draining part of 
Central India and Rajputana. Rising in the Vindhyas, in 
22° 52' N. and 76° 39' E., at the village of Makgardha, it flows 
in a northerly direction either through or along the borders of 
the States of Bhopal, Gwalior, Narsinghgarh, and Rajgarh in 
Central India, and Tonk and Kotah in Rajputana. After a 
course of 220 miles it joins the Chambal at Pali g?idt in the 
north-east corner of Kotah (25° 51' N. and 76° 37' E.). 
Below Narsinghgarh the Parbati is a river of considerable size, 
the bed in parts of its course being nearly two miles broad. 
For about eight months the stream is continuous, the volume 
being very great during the rains ; but for the rest of the year, 
except in deep reaches and pools, the bed is dry. The falls at 
Gugor are extremely picturesque, when the river is in flood. 
The Sip, Sarari, and Parang from the east, and the Andheri 
from the west, are the only tributaries of importance. Two 
railways, the Bhopal-Ujjain and the Guna-Blna-Baran, cross the 
Parbati. At Atm, in Kotah State, near the confluence of the 
Andheri, a dam has been constmcted, and the water thus 
stored ordinarily supplies about 7,000 acres in Kotah. 

Sind. — One of the largest rivers of Central India, flowing in 
a general north-easterly direction for 250 miles through the 
Agency, till it enters the United Provinces near Jagmanpur 
(26° 24' N. and 79° 12' E.), finally joining the Jumna about 
10 miles farther north. The origin of the name is not known, 
but a river called the Sindhu is mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana, together with the Dhasan, which is probably this 
Btream. 

Cunningham wished to identify it with the Sindhu men- 
tioned in Bhavabhuti’s play of Mdlati taking the 

Para, Lavana or Lun, and MadhumaG to be the Parvati, Nun, 
and Mahuar, which are tributaries of this stream. Its nominal 
source is a tank 1,780 feet above the sea-level, situated in 
the village of Nainwas (24° N. and 77° 31' E.) in the Sironj 
largana of Tonk State. It first flows for 20 miles through 
Tonk, being crossed by the Guna-Bina section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway near Pagara. The Sind then 
enters Gwalior, which it does not again quit during its course 
in the Agency, forming the boundary between that State and 
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Datia during the more northern part of its course. For 
the first 130 miles the Sind is a stream of very moderate dimen- 
sions, but at Narwar it commences to widen and rapidly 
develops into a large river. It is fed by numerous affluents. 
The Parvatl and Mahuar join it, on its west and east banks, 
respectively, near Parwai ; 10 miles north of this place the Nun 
enters, close to the spot where the Agra-Jhansi branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the Agra-Jhansi road, 
cross the river. The latter is served by a temporary wooden 
bridge during eight months of the year. The Saon and Besli 
enter 70 miles farther north, and the Kunwarl and Pahuj, two 
large streams, 22 miles above them. The Sind has a con- 
tinuous stream during the whole year throughout most of its 
course, but, owing to its high rocky banks, it is, as a rule, 
quite unsuited for irrigation purposes. In the rains it is apt 
to rise with great suddenness, often causing serious floods. 
Between Kolaras and Narwar the river flows through the most 
picturesque scenery, winding in and out among hills covered 
with thick tree-jungle down to the water’s edge. 

Betwa {Vetravatl^ or ‘contaming canes’). — A large river of 
Northern India. It rises in Bhopal State at the village of 
Kumri (22° 55' N. and 77® 43' E.), and flows in a generally 
north-eastern direction; after a course of about 50 miles in 
Bhopal It enters Gwalior territory near Bhilsa. It first touches 
the United Provinces in the south-west corner of the Lalitpur 
tahsll of Jhansi District, and flows north and north-east, 
forming the boundary between that District and the Gwalior 
State. It then crosses the District obliquely, traverses part 
of the Orchha State, and flows for some distance between 
Jalaun on the north and Jhansi and Hamirpur on the south, 
falling into the Jumna, after a course of about 190 miles in the 
United Provinces, close to the town of Hamirpur. In the 
upper part of its course the Betwa flows over the Vindhya 
sandstone, crossed by veins of quartz which break it up into 
beautiful cascades. At Deogarh it flows in a magnificent 
sweep below a steep sandstone cliff on the eastern bank, sur- 
mounted by a ruined fort. Below Jhtosi its bed is granite for 
about 16 miles till it reaches the alluvial plain. It is nowhere 
navigable, and its crossings are often dangerous. There are 
railway bridges at Barkhera on the Bhopal-Hoshangabad sec- 
tion of the Great Indian Peninsula, at Sanchl on the Bhopal- 
Jhansi section, at Mangaoli on the Bina-Guna line, and near 
Orchha on the Manikpur-Jhansi line. Road bridges cross it at 
Bhilsa and at Orchha. At Parichha, 15 miles from Jhansi, the 
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river has been dammed to supply the Betwa Canal, a protective 
work which serves part of Jhansi, Jalaun, and Hamlrpur, and 
was found of great value in 1896—7. Proposals are under con- 
sideration for damming the river at other places, so as to increase 
the amount of water available, and one dam has recently 
been completed. The chief tributaries are the Bes in Central 
India, the Jamnl and Dhasan in Jhansi, and the Pawan in 
Hamlrpur. The river is mentioned in the Puranas, and also 
in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. According to tradition, the 
Panda vas fought with the king of Videsa (Bhllsa) on its banks 

Dhasan {I)ashdrnd ; possibly the Dasaron of Ptolemy). — 
A river of Northern India. It rises in Bhopal State (23® 32'' N., 
78° 30' E.) among the Vindhyas, and after crossing Sau- 
gor District in the Central Provinces for about 60 miles, 
first touches the United Provinces in the extreme south of the 
Lalitpur iahsll of Jhansi District, which it divides from Saugor 
for about 30 miles. It then crosses several of the Bundel- 
khand States, and finally forms the boundary between Jhansi 
and Hamlrpur for nearly 70 miles till its junction with the 
Betwa at Chandwarl on the border of Jalaun District. The 
bed of the Dhasan is rocky in Saugor and Lalitpur, and at 
intervals after it first enters Jhansi and Hamlrpur, but is then 
generally sandy, with nullahs and ravines running into it 
Except during the rains it is easily fordable. A scheme has 
been sanctioned for the provision of irrigation in the west of 
Hamlrpur by damming this river and forming a reservoir. 

Ken (or Kay an ; Skt. Karndvati ; the Kainas of Arrian). — 
A river of Bundelkhand. It rises in the north-western slopes 
of the Kaimur Hills (23° 54' N., 80"^ 10' E.), and flowing 
north-east through Damoh and Panna enters Banda District 
in the United Provinces near Bilharka. After a course of 
more than 100 miles along the border of and through Banda, 
it joins the Jumna near Chilla, on the road from Banda to 
Fatehpur, 230 miles from its source. The river flows in 
a deep, well-defined bed, and is navigable for small boats as 
far as Banda town ; but there is not much traffic. At Banda 
the bed is sandy, but pebbles and firagments of quartz and 
other rocks are found in it, which are polished and made into 
ornaments. Above Banda the bed becomes more rocky, and 
the scenery near Kharaunl is singularly beautiful. A canal 
taking off from the river near Bariarpur in the Ajaigarh State 
has recently been completed. At present it is designed to 
irrigate only a part of Banda District, viz. the area between 
the Ken and Baghain, of which it wiU command about hal 4 
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or 374,000 acres. The reservoir formed in connexion with 
this project will impound about 182 million cubic feet of water 
in the valley of the river. 

Tons, Southern {TamasS). — A river of Central India, rising 
in the Kaimur range in Maihar State (24® N., 80® 9' E.). Its 
nominal source is the Tamasa Kund, a tank on the Kaimur 
Hills, 2,000 feet above sea-level. From this point the river 
follows a general north-easterly course for about 120 miles, and 
after traversing the rough hilly country round Maihar, flows 
through the' level fertile country of Rewah. Here it is joined 
by the Satna, and 4a miles lower down it reaches the edge of 
the plateau at Purwa, where, with its affluents the Bihar and 
Chachaia, it forms a magnificent series of waterfalls. The 
greatest fall is that of the Bihar, which dashes over the precipice 
in a great sheet of water, 600 feet broad and 370 high. The 
fall of the Tons itself has a descent of about 200 feet. The 
Tons then flows through a level plain, spreading into a wide 
stream with long deep reaches, and enters the United Provinces 
at Deora in Allahabad District, After a north-easterly course 
of about 44 miles, it falls into the Ganges 19 miles below the 
junction of the latter with the Jumna, its total length being 165 
miles. The principal tributary is the Belan, which rises in 
Mir2apur and drains the central plateau of that District. After 
a picturesque westerly course of 95 miles, including a waterfall 
100 feet in height, the Belan enters Allahabad and traverses 
that District and Rewah State for 40 miles, joining the Tons 
where it crosses the border between Rewah and Allahabad. A 
bridge 1,206 feet long with seven spans carries the East Indian 
Railway over the Tons near its junction with the Ganges. 
Navigation by boats of any size is confined to the lower reaches; 
floods rise as high as 25 feet in a few hours, and the highest 
recorded rise has been 65 feet. 

Son (Sanskrit, Suvarna or ‘’gold’; also called Niranya- 
Vaha or Hiranya-Vdhu ; the Sonos of Arrian ; also identified 
with the Erannoboas of Arrian). — A large river of Northern 
India, which, flowing from the Amarkantak highlands (22'’ 
42' N., 82® 4' E.), first north and then east, joins the Ganges 
10 miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 487 miles. 

The Son rises near the Narbada at Amarkantak in the Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Sonbhadra or more commonly Sonmunda. It possesses 
great sanctity, the performance of sandhyd on its banks ensuring 
absolution and the attainment of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about the stream are numerous, one of the 
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most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of the 
Amarkantak range. The Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature, in the Ramayanas of Valmiki and Tulsi Das, the 
Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the Amarkantak plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through Bilaspur District of the Central 
Provinces till it enters the Rewah State at 23° 6' N. and 
81° 59' E, From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through 
a maze of valley and hill^ for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches locally called dahdr^ the favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course, near 
its junction with the MahanadI river at Sarsi it meets the 
scarp of the Kaimur Hills and is turned into a north-easterly 
direction, finally leaving the Agency 5 miles east of Deora 
village. In Central India three affluents of importance are 
received : one on the left bank, the Johilla, which likewise 
rises at Amarkantak and joins it at BarwSlu village ; and two 
which join it on the right bank, the Banis at 23° 17' N. and 
81° 31' E,, and the Gopat near Bard!. In the United Provinces 
the Son flows for about 55 miles from west to east across 
Mirzapur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gorge, and receives from the 
south two tributaries, the Rihand and the Kanhar. During the 
dry season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth from 60 
to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. The Son enters Bengal 
in 2^ 31' N, and 83® 24' E., and flows in a north-westerly 
direction, separating the District of Shahabad from Palamau, 
Gaya, and Patna, till, after a course within Bengal of 144 miles, 
it falls into the Ganges in 25® 40^ N. and 84° 59' E. 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is mainly used for floating 
down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible, owing to 
the small depth of water. The irrigation system in South Bihar 
known as the Son Canals is served by this river, the water being 
distributed west to Shahabad and east to Gaya and Patna from 
a dam constructed at Dehri. In the lower portion of its 
course the Son is marked by several striking characteristics, 
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Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of the year 
this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 620 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, the 
river rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
area of about 21,300 square miles requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, calculated at 830,000 cubic feet per 
second. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days ; but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shahabad. 
Near the site of the great dam at DehrT the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwar, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the Erannoboas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of Iliranya-vahu, or ‘ the golden- 
armed ’ (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore. 
The old town of Palibothra or Pataliputra, corresponding to the 
modern Patna, was situated at the confluence of the Erannoboas 
and the Ganges ; and, in addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding west- 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Bankipore and Dinapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is marked 
near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century ; it is now about ten miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

Main (the Mofhis of Ptolemy and Mats of the Periplus). — 
A river of Western India, with a course of from 300 to 350 
miles and a drainage area estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 
square miles. It rises in the Amjhera district of the Gwalior 
State, 1,850 feet above sea-level (22® 52' N. and 75° 5' E.), and 
flows for about 100 miles through the south-western corner of 
the Central India Agency, at first north, next west, and lastly 
north-west, passing through the States of Gwalior, Dhar, Jhabua, 
Ratlam, and Sailana. It then enters Rajputtoa and flows in 
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a northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, inter- 
secting the eastern half of Banswara State, till it reaches the 
Udaipur frontier, where it is soon turned by the Mewar hills 
to the south-west, and for the rest of its course in Rajputana it 
forms the boundary between the States of Dungarpur and Bans- 
wara. It now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first 
part of its course there flows through the lands of the Mahl 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha States. It then enters British terri- 
tory, and separates the Bombay District of Kaira on the right 
from the Panch Mahals and Baroda on the left. Farther to 
the west, and for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the 
southern boundary of the State of Cambay, and its left the 
northern boundary of Broach District. Near Bungra, loo 
miles from its source, the Mahl is crossed by the old Baroda- 
Nlmach road, and here the bed is 400 yards wide, with a 
stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. The Kaira 
section of the river is about 100 miles in length, the last 45 
miles being tidal water. The limit of the tidal flow is Vera- 
khandi, where the stream is 120 yards across and the average 
depth 18 inches. About 30 miles nearer the sea, close to the 
village of Dehvan, the river enters Broach District from the 
east, and forms an estuary. The distance across its mouth, 
from Cambay to Kavi, is five miles. The Mahi is crossed by 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway at Wasad, and 
by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway at Pali. During flood time, at 
spring tides, a bore is formed at the estuary and a wall-like line 
of foam-topped water rushes up for twenty miles, to break on 
the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahl lies so much below the level of the land 
on either side of its banks that its waters cannot readily be 
made use of for irrigation. In fair weather the river is fordable 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency — at Dehvan, Gajna, 
Khanpur, and Umeta, for instance — and always in its upper 
course through Rajputana, except in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the 
king of Ujjain. Another legend explains the name thus. A 
young Gujar woman was churning curds one day. An impor- 
tunate lover, of whom she had tried to rid herself, but who 
would not be denied, found her thus engaged, and his attentions 
becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself into the pot. She 
was at once turned into water, and a clear stream flowed from 
the jar and, wandering down the hill-side, formed the Mahi or 
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‘curd’ river. A more probable derivation, however, is from 
the name of the lake whence it springs. This is often called 
the Mau or Mahu, as well as the Menda. It is regarded by the 
Bhils and the Kolis as their mother, and the latter make pilgrim- 
ages to four places on its waters— Mingrad, Fazilpur, Angarh, 
and Yaspur. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its 
floods j the deep ravines through which the travellei has to pass 
on his way to the river ; and perhaps, above all, the bad name 
of the tribes who dwell about it, explain the proverb : ‘When 
the Mahl is crossed, there is comfort.’ 

It is interesting to note that this river has given rise to the 
terms mekwds, a ‘hill stronghold,’ and mehwdsi, a ‘turbulent 
or thieving person.’ The word was Mahivasi, ‘a dweller on 
the Mahl,’ and in Mughal times was imported into Delhi by 
the army, and is used by Muhammadan writers as a general 
term to denote hill chiefs, and those living in mountain fast- 
nesses. A celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeo at Bane- 
shar (Rajputana) stands at the spot where the Som joins the 
Mahl, and an important and largely attended fair is held here 
yearly. 

Narbada {Narmada \ the Namados of Ptolemy; Nam- 
nadios of the Periplus).— One of the most important rivers of 
India. It rises on the summit of the plateau of Amarkantak 
(22® 41' N. and 81® 48' E.), at the north-eastern apex of the 
Satpura range, in Rewah (Central India), and enters the sea 
below Broach in the Bombay Presidency after a total course 
of 801 miles. 

Course of The river issues from a small tank 3,000 feet above the sea, 

the river, surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an isolated 
colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic cliff in a descent of 
80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through the State of 
Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and winds circuitously 
through the rugged hills of Mandla, pursuing a westerly course 
until it flows under the walls of the ruined palace of Ramnagar. 
From Ramnagar to Mandla town it forms, for some 15 miles, 
a deep reach of blue water, unbroken by rocks and clothed on 
either bank by forest. The river then turns north in a narrow 
loop towards Jubbulpore, close to which town, after a fall of some 
30 feet, called the Dhudndhdra or ‘ fall of mist,’ it flows for 
2 miles in a narrow channel which it has carved out for itself 
through rocks of marble and basalt, its width here being only 
about 20 yards. Emerging from this channel, which is well 
known as the ‘Marble Rocks,’ and flowing west, it enters the 
fertile basin of alluvial land forming the Narbada valley, which 
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lies between the Vindhyan and SatpurS Hills, and extends for 
200 miles from Jubbulpore to Handia, with a width of about 
20 miles to the south of the river. The Vindhyan Hills rise 
almost sheer from the northern bank along most of the valley, 
the bed of the river at this part of its course being the 
boundary between the Central Provinces and Central India 
(principally the Bhopal and Indore States). Here the Narbada 
passes Hoshangabad and the old Muhammadan towns of 
Handia and Nimawan The banks in this part of its valley are 
about 40 feet high, and the fall in its course between Jubbul- 
pore and Hoshangabad is 340 feet. Below Handia the hills 
again approach the river on both sides and are clothed with 
dense forests, once the favourite haunts of Pindaris and less 
famous robbers. At Mandhar, 25 miles below Handi^ there 
is a fall of 40 feet, and another of the same height occurs at 
Punasa. The bed of the river in its whole length within the 
Central Provinces is one sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 
150 yards in absolute width, and at intervals of every few 
miles upheaved into ridges, which cross it diagonally and 
behind which deep pools are formed. Emerging from the hills 
beyond Mandhata on the borders of the Central Provinces, 
the Narbada now enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing 
through Central India (principally Indore State) for nearly 
100 miles. The hills are here well away from the river, the 
Satpuras being 40 miles to the south and the Vindhyas about 
16 miles to the north. In this part of its course the river 
passes the town of Maheshwar, the old capital of the Holkar 
family, where its northern bank is studded with temples, 
palaces, and bathing ^hdfs^ many of them built by the famous 
Ahalya Bai, whose mausoleum is here. The last 1 70 miles of 
the river’s course are in the Bombay Presidency, where it first 
separates the States of Baroda and RajpXpla and then meanders 
through the fertile District of Broach. Below Broach city it 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores are 17 miles 
apart as it joins the Gulf of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the Narbada, estimated at about 36,000 Drainage 
square miles, is principally to the south and comprises 
northern portion of the Satpura plateau and the valley dis- 
tricts. The principal tributaries are the Banjar in Mandla, 
the Sher and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, and the Tawa, Ganjal, 
and Chhota Tawa in Hoshangabad District. The only im- 
portant tributary from the north is the Hiran, which flows in 
beneath the Vindhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District. Most of 
these rivers have a short and precipitous course from the hills, 
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and fill with extraordinary rapidity in the rains, producing 
similarly sudden floods in the Narbada itself. Owing to this and 
to its rocky course, the Narbada is useless for navigation except 
by country boats between August and February, save in the 
last part of its course, where it is navigable by vessels of 70 
tons burden up to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its mouth. 
It is crossed by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at Hoshang- 
abad, and at Mortakka. The influence of the tides reaches 
to a point 55 miles from the sea. The height of the banks 
throughout the greater part of its course makes the river 
useless for irrigation. 

The Narbada, which is referred to as the Rewa (probably 
from the Sanskrit root rev, ‘ to hop,' owing to the leaping of the 
stream down its rocky bed) in the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva, and is one 
of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing it 
above the Ganges, on the ground that, whereas it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the Narbada. ‘ As wood is 
cut by a saw (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy Narbada do a man's sins fall away.' Ganga herself, so 
local legend avers, must dip in the Narbada once a year. She 
comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but returns home quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganges, moreover, was (ac- 
cording to the Rewd Furdna) to have lost its purifying virtues 
in the year 1895, though this fact has not yet impaired its 
reputation for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of 
the Narbada, and especially at spots where it is joined by 
another river, are groups of temples, tended by Narmdeo 
Brahmans, the special priests of the river, where annual 
gatherings of pilgrims take place. The most celebrated of 
these are Bheraghat, Barmhan, and Onkar Mandhata in the 
Central Provinces, and Barwani in Central India, where the 
Narbada is joined by the Kapila. All of these are connected 
by legend with saints and heroes of Hindu mythology ; and 
the descnption of the whole course of the Narbada, and of all 
these places and their history, is contained in a sacred poem 
of 14,000 verses (the Nannadd Nhandd), which, however, has 
been adjudged to be of somewhat recent orgin. Every year 
300 or more pilgrims start to perform the pradakshina of the 
Narbada : that is, to walk from its ^outh at Broach to its 
source at Amarkantak on one side, and back on the other, 
a performance of the highest religious efficacy. The most 
sacred spots on the lower course of the river are Suklatirtha, 
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where stands an old banyan-tree that bears the name of the 
saint Kabir, and the site of Raja Bali’s horse-sacrifice near 
Broach. 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary Historical 
between Hindustan and the Deccan, the reckoning of the assoda- 
Hindu year differing on either side of it. The Marathas spoke 
of it as ‘ the river,’ and considered that when they had crossed 
it they were in a foreign country. In the Mutiny the Narbada 
practically marked the southern limit of the insurrection. 

North of it the British temporarily lost control of the country, 
while to the south, in spite of isolated disturbances, their 
authority was maintained. Hence when, in 1858, Tantia 
Topi executed his darmg raid across the river, the utmost 
apprehension was excited, as it was feared that, on the 
appearance of the representative of the Peshwa, the recently 
annexed Nagpur territories would rise in revolt. These fears, 
however, proved to be unfounded, and the country remained 
tranquil. 

Baghelkhand. — A tract adjoining Bundelkhand and Situation, 
forming the easternmost section of the Central India Agency. 

It lies roughly between 22° 40' and 25° o' N. and 80° 30' and 
82® 57' E., and derives its name from the Baghela Rajput clan, 
which has held it during the last six or seven hundred years. 

The tract falls naturally into two divisions, separated by the Natural 
Kaimur range, which strikes across it from south-west to north- <li^sions 
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east. The section lying to the west of this range consists, physical 
except for a small area in the south, near the town of Maihar, features, 
where the Bandair (Bhander) range terminates, of a wide 
elevated plain about 1,100 feet above sea-level, while the 
eastern portion is a rough hilly tract cut up by a succession of 
long parallel ridges belonging to the Vindhyan system, heavily 
clothed in jungle. Through the western section runs the 
Tons river with its tributaries, while the Son and its affluents 
traverse the eastern section. The geological riches of this 
region are so varied as almost completely to epitomize the most 
important formations to be met with throughout Peninsular 
India. It includes, moreover, the type areas of several im- 
portant groups, the Rewah, Bandair, Kaimur, Kheinjua, and 
Sirbu rocks, which derive their names from localities in this 
region. North of the Kaimur range ail subdivisions of the 
Upper Vindhyan rocks are to be met with, while the Lower 
Vindhyans are more completely represented here than elsewhere 
in India, together with the curious volcanic ash-beds known as 
the porcellanites. The hills in the eastern section of the tract 
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belong mostly to the Bijawar formation, the underlying gneiss 
outcropping in the valleys. This region, lying between the 
Vmdhyan outcrop in the north and the Gondwana in the 
south, occupies the site of a once lofty range, the materials for 
both the Vindhyan and Gondwana sediments being products 
of its denudation. The Bijawar rocks, moreover, exhibit an 
extraordinarily varied series, in which slates, sandstones, 
jaspers, bands of iron ore, limestones, basic lavas, and ash-beds 
are all represented. In the south the Bijawars and the under- 
lying gneiss abut suddenly on the Gondwanas, which have 
been most carefully surveyed, on account of their coal-bearing 
strata (see Umaria). Farther south cretaceous rocks of the 
Lameta series and Deccan trap appear, the hill on which 
Amarkantak stands being formed of the latter rock. The 
known mineral riches of the region are considerable, and more 
detailed examination is certain to reveal others ; coal, corun- 
dum, mica, galena, iron ores, ornamental marbles, red-banded 
jaspers, and the magnificent building materials furnished by 
Vindhyan sandstones and limestones are among its known 
treasures ^ 

The hills in the eastern section are covered with heavy 
jungle, on which the khair {Acacia Catechu), sal {Shorea 
robusta), sajd {Terminalia tomentosd), mahud {Bassia latifoUa), 
tendu {Diospyros tomentosd), achdr {Buchanania latifolid), salat 
{Boswellia serrata), and a stunted form of teak are the common 
trees, while Grewia, Zizyphus, Phyllanthus, Carissa, dhawai 
{Wood/ordia), and similar species predominate in the under- 
growth. 

Origin of The name Baghelkhand,or ‘ country of the Baghelas,* is of com- 

paratively late origin, and cannot have become common before 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century, as it is never used by the 
Muhammadan historians, who invariably style the region Ghora 
or Bhatghora. Before the Muhammadan period the tract was 
known as Dahala and Chedi, the latter term applying more 
strictly to the southern districts, now included partly in the 
Sohagpur pargana of Rewah State and partly in the Central 
Provinces. 

History. The early Buddhist books, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, 

^ The Economic Geology of India (1905), articles on < Corundum.* ‘ Mica 
Deposits of India’ in Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxxiv, 
‘The Vindhyan Series,* ibid., vol. vii, p. i. ‘The Southern Coal-fields 
of the Rewah Gondwana Basin,’ ibid., vol. xxi, p. 137. ‘The Geology of 
Son Valley,’ ibid., vol. xxxi, p. i. ‘Fossil Flora of the Gondwana 
System, Feistmantel and Zeiller in the Palaeontologia Indica* 
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and the Puranas, all connect this region with the Haihaya, The 
Kalachuri, or Chedi clan. Nothing definite is known of the 
rise of this clan, but the fact that they employ in their dated 
records an era of which the initial year corresponds to a.d. 249 
points to their having become a tribe of local importance 
somewhere about the third century. Their original habitat is 
always placed on the Narbada, with Mahishmati or Maheshwar 
as their capital town. From this position they appear to have 
been driven eastwards and to have finally acquired Kalmjar, 
where Krishna Chedi is said to have slain an evil-minded king 
who practised cannibalism. With this stronghold as a base, 
they gradually extended their dominions over what is now 
known as Baghelkhand. During the fourth and fifth centuries 
the Gupta dynasty of Magadha was paramount over this region, 
as is shown by the records of the feudatory chiefs of the 
Uchhakalpa family and the Parivrajaka Rajas of Kho. In one 
of these records the king is stated ‘to have sought to give 
prosperity to the kingdom of Dahala together with the eighteen 
forest kingdoms.’ Special interest attaches to the term ‘ forest 
kingdoms,’ as it is also employed by Samudra Gupta in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, when detailing his conquests; 
and it refers no doubt to chiefs of this region, some of whom 
may possibly have been Haihayas. In the sixth century the The Kala^ 
Kalachuris must have become a ruling clan of some im- 
portance, as the Badami king Mangalisa records his victory 
over Buddha Varman Kalachuri of Chedi; and the Brihat 
Sanhit^ written at the same period, mentions the Chaidyas as 
an important Central Indian tribe. During the latter part of 
the seventh century the Kalachuris rapidly acquired the 
sovereignty of the whole tract, which came to be called after 
them Chedidesa or the land of the Chedis. Their chief 
stronghold was Kalinjar, and their proudest title Kalan- 
jaradhishwara, or Lords of Kalinjar, During this period the 
Chandels were rising to power in Bimdelkhand, the Paramaras 
in Malwa, the Rashtrakutas in Kanauj, and the Chalukyas 
in Gujarat and Southern India. The records of these clans 
relate many of their contests and alliances. The Kalachuris 
received their first serious blow at the hand of the Chandel 
chief Yasovarmma (925-55), who seized the fort of Kalinjar 
and its surrounding district, he and his successors assuming 
thenceforth the ancient Kalachuri title of Lords of Kalinjar. 

The Kalachuris were still, however, a powerful tribe and 
continued to hold most of their possessions until the twelfth 
century. 
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It IS not quite certain when the Baghelas established them- 
selves in this district. After the advent of the Muhammadans 
had broken the power of the Kalachuris, the country fell to the 
Bhars, Chauhans, Sengars, Gonds, and other clans ; and there 
is no proof that the Baghelas entered the region before the 
thirteenth century. It is probable that they gained a footing 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, after the destruction 
of their kingdom in Gujarat by Ulugh Khan in 1296. From 
this time onward the history of the country becomes that of 
the Rewah State. 

The ancient remains in the tract are considerable and have 
not as yet been exhaustively examined. The earliest monument 
dates from the third century b.c., when the Bharhut stupa 
(see Nagod) was erected, while the remains include cave 
temples of the fourth and fifth centuries and mediaeval temples 
of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. 

The population consists very largely of jungle tribes, of whom 
the Gonds and Kols are the most numerous. The soils met 
with are mdr^ a kind of black soil; and dumat and sigon, 
lighter soils found in the alluvial plateau north of the Kaimurs. 
In the hilly tracts south of the Kaimur range, the soil is 
agriculturally of little value. Kodon and rice are the two 
staple food-grams. 

Bundelkhand (British). — A tract of country in the United 
Provinces, which includes the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, 
Hamirpur, and Banda, with those parts of Allahabad which 
lie south of the Jumna and Ganges. It thus consists of an 
area of about 11,600 square miles, lying south-west of the 
Jumna from its junction with the Chambal. The name is 
taken from that of the Bundela Thakurs, the most important 
clan inhabiting it. The word Bundela is popularly derived 
from bund^ ‘a drop,^ in allusion to the attempted sacrifice of 
himself by the founder of the clan, a Gaharwar. His son was 
born from the drops of blood which fell on the altar of 
Vindhyabasim Devi at Bindhachal (see Mirzapur City). 
Other derivations are from Vindhya, or from bdndi^ ‘ a slave- 
girU 

The northern range of the Eastern Vindhyas called Bindha- 
chal cuts across the south of Jhansi, Band^ and Allahabad, 
with many outlying hills, but nowhere rises above 2,000 feet. 
The base of the hills rests on gneiss, while the hills themselves 
are of sandstone, overlaid south of these Provinces with basalt, 
the Deccan trap, which has also spread north in dikes. From 
the hills numerous streams flow north or north-east towards 
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the Jumna, of which the most important are the Betwa, 
Dhasan, Birma, Ken, Baghain, Paisuni, and (Southern) Tons. 

The geological formation of Southern Bundelkhand has greatly 
influenced the soil of the alluvial plain lying between the 
hills and the Jumna. This contains a large proportion of 
disintegrated trap, w-hich gives it a dark colour ; it is especially 
adapted for growing wheat, and is known as ' black soil,’ and in 
the vernacular as mar. A variety of lighter colour and differing 
qualities is known as kd 3 ar. From Jhansi to Lalitpur a soH 
called rdkar is found, the prevailing colour of which is largely 
red or yellow owing to the presence of iron in the disintegrated 
gneiss. Another soil of red colour is formed from disintegrated 
sandstone zn szfu, and though productive is easily exhausted, 
as it is very shallow. Black soil is retentive of moisture, but 
requires irrigation in unfavourable seasons, and in dry weather 
opens out in large cracks. During the rains unmetalled roads 
are almost impassable owing to the tenacious mud formed on 
them. A native proverb says that kdbar is too wet to 
plough one morning, and too dry and hard to plough the 
next day. 

In Banda, as in other tracts crossed by the Vindhyas, many Histoiy. 
varieties of stone implements have been found, the relics of 
prehistoric man.^ The earliest traditions connected with 
British Bundelkhand relate that it was ruled over by Gaharwar 
Rajputs. Nothing certain is known of these ; but some of the 
numerous tanks formed by throwing embankments across 
the narrow ends of valleys are attributed to them, viz. those 
where the embankments are formed of uncut stone. The 
largest is the Bijainagar lake, situated about three miles east 
of Mahoba. According to tradition the Gaharwars were 
followed by Parihars, who were in turn succeeded by Chandels, 
a clan which has left many memorials of its rule. Nothing 
but the name is known of Nanika or Nannuka, described in 
several inscriptions as the founder of the dynasty; but he 
probably flourished in the first half of the ninth century A.X). 

The fourth Raja Rahila {circa 890^910) seems to have 
extended his dominions, and he constructed the Rahilya Sagar 

lake ’) at Mahoba, with a fine temple, now in ruins, on its 
embankment. The earliest dated inscriptions are those of 
Dhanga (950-99), who appears to have been the most 
powerful of the early Chandels. He assisted Jaipal of Lahore 
in his unsuccessful invasion of the Ghazni kingdom in 97 ^> 

^ J. Rivett-Camac, /.A.S B., 1883, p. 221, and J. Cockbum, ibid.. 1894, 
pt. lii, p. 21. 
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and according to his inscriptions was recognized as overlord by 
the rulers of most of Central, Southern, and Eastern India ; but 
this is clearly an exaggeration. His successor, Ganda (999- 
1025), who appears as Nanda Rai in the Muhammadan 
histories, also assisted Jaipal of Lahore against Mahmud of 
Ghazni; and according to Firishta he killed the king of 
Kanauj in 1021, but surrendered to Mahmud in 1023, when 
he was in possession of fourteen forts. Klrtti Varmma I, the 
eleventh king (1049-1100), seems to have been reigning 
when his son, Sallakshana, conquered Kama, king of Chedl 
or Southern Kosala. He is also the earliest Chandel whose 
coins, copied from those of the Chedi kings, are known. 
Tradition assigns to him the construction of the Kirat Sagar at 
Mahoba, and some buildings at Ajaigarh. Madan Varmma, 
the fifteenth king (1130-65), was a vigorous ruler, who ex- 
tended the sway of the Chandels. He again subdued the 
Chedl kingdom, which had become independent, and is said 
to have conquered Gujarat. His immediate successor, Para- 
mardl Deva or Parmal (1165-1203), is still remembered, as 
during his reign Prithwi Raj of Delhi conquered Bundelkhand 
in 1182, and the Chandel power received a second blow in 
1203, when Kutb-ud-din raided the country. Popular tra- 
dition holds that Paramardi lost his kingdom through 
disobeying the four conditions laid on the founder of the 
race — not to drink wine, not to put Brahmans to death, not 
to form improper marriage connexions, and to preserve the 
name of Varmma. The Chandel dominion lay between the 
Dhasan on the west, the sources of the Ken on the south, 
the Jumna on the north, and the Vmdhya Hills on the east. 
At times it extended as far west as the Betwa. Kalinjar, 
Khajraho, Mahoba, and Ajaigarh were its great fortresses. In 
inscriptions the country is sometimes called Jejaka-bhukti, 
which has been contracted into JijhotT, from which the Jijhotia 
Brahmans, who still inhabit the tract, take their name. The 
kingdom of Chi-ki-to, described by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
seventh century as lying north-east of Ujjain, has been 
identified with Jejaka. 

After the Musalman conquest the Chandels became petty 
Rajas. The country was held for a short time by MewStls, 
probably in the first half of the thirteenth century, and then by 
Bhars. Tradition shows the latter as owning a large part of 
the Eastern Doab and Central Oudh, and the Persian historians 
record the conquest by Ulugh Khan, in 1248, of a king 
Dalakl-wa-Malaki, reigning from Kara to Kalinjar. The name 
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appears to be a compound of two names, Dal and Bal, which 
are known from tradition. The Bhars are locally said to 
have been driven out by a Muhammadan, and replaced by the 
Khangars, formerly servants of the Chandels. 

The Bundelas claim to be descended from Pancham, The 
a Gaharwar who attempted to sacrifice himself, as noted above ; 
but their real origin is obscure. They probably began to 
acquire power in the fourteenth century, first settling at 
a place called Mau, which has not been definitely identified, 
and then taking Kalinjar and Kalpi ; but some writers place 
them a century earlier. As their power increased, chiefly in 
Western Bundelkhand (Central India), the Bundelas constantly 
came into collision with the Muhammadans. About 1507 
Rudra Pratap became chief, and is said to have been formally 
appointed governor by Babar. From his sons most of the 
great Bundela families derive their descent. In 1545 Sher 
Shah invaded Bundelkhand, and lost his life while besieging 
Kalinjar. Kirat Singh, the last Chandel Raja, was put to 
death by Islam Sh^, who took the fort ; but it again fell into 
the hands of the Bundelas, till in 1569 Akbar got possession 
of it. The Bundelas, who were now divided, still held con- 
siderable power and were often successful in resisting the 
royal troops. Bir Singh Deo, who ruled at Orchha, and 
commenced the fort at Jhansi, incurred the special anger of 
Akbar by planning the murder of Abul Fazl at the instigation 
of prince Salim, afterwards the emperor Jah^gTr ; and though 
he remained in favour during the reign of the latter, he 
rebelled against Shah Jahan, and his territory was confiscated. 
The central part of Bundelkhand was ruled by Champat Rai 
from Mahoba. He joined in Bir Singh Deo's revolt, and 
though attacked by forces from Agra, firom Allahabad, and 
from the Deccan, maintained a guerrilla warfare near the 
Betw^ He finally accepted service under the emperor and 
obtained the pargana of Kunch in Jalaun, and in return for 
assistance given to Aurangzeb at the battle of Samogarh, 
received further graiits, but lost favour and was assassinated 
by his wife's relations. Champat Rai's son, Chhatarsal, soon 
became chief leader of the Bundelas, and in a few years held 
the whole of Western Bundelkhand, and gradually exterided 
his power, taking Kalinjar and most of what is now British 
Bundelkhand. He defeated the imperial troops again and 
again, and in 1707, on the accession of Bahadur Shah, was 
confirmed in all the acquisitions he had made. In 1723 
Muhammad Khan Bangash of Famikhabad, while governor of 
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jM[a.lwaj W3.S ordered to bring the Bundels-s to order j 3 ,nd in 
1727, after his transfer to Allahabad, he attacked them again, 
laying waste the whole country. Unable to resist the invasion, 
Chhatarsal called in the Marathas in 1729, and Muhammad 
Khan barely escaped with his life, glad to promise never to 
enter Bundelkhand again. When Chhatarsal died, about 
1734, he bequeathed one-third of his territory (Jhansi and 
Jalaun) to the Marathas, and the rest was divided among his 
heirs. Bundelkhand was valuable to the Marathas, as it lay on 
the road from the Deccan to the Doab, and the Peshwa Baji 
Rao made constant use of it, all the Bundelas binding themselves 
by treaty to co-operate with him. In 1747 the Peshwa further 
extended his possessions in this region by a fresh treaty, and 
nearly twenty years later troops from here assisted Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh in his unsuccessful struggle with the English. 
British troops first entered Bundelkhand in 1776, when war 
broke out with the Marathas after the treaty of Purandhar, 
but they passed through without retaining any hold on the 
country. The Bundelas then succeeded in freeing themselves 
to some extent from the Maratha power. A Gosain or 
religious mendicant named Himmat Bahadur, who had already 
commanded troops, now began to rise into power, and he 
combined with All Bahadur, an illegitimate grandson of BajI 
Rao, who was in command at Gwalior, to crush the Bundela 
chiefs. A long struggle took place between 1790 and 1802, 
when All Bahadur died while attempting to take Kalinjar. 
By the Treaty of Bassein in 1802 the Peshwa ceded territory 
to the British, some of which was afterwards exchanged for 
part of the Maratha possessions in Bundelkhand. Another 
portion of these possessions was acquired under a later treaty. 
The subordinate Maratha chiefs, however, refused to recognize 
these treaties, and Shamsher Bahadur, son of All Bahadur, pro- 
ceeded to lay waste Bundelkhand and the British Districts of 
Mirzapur and Benares. Himmat Bahadur then abandoned 
the Marathas and came over to the British, who granted him 
a large tract along the Jumna between Allahabad and KalpT. 
British troops co-operated with Himmat Bahadur and drove 
Shamsher Bahadur across the Betwa, and in 1803 took Kalpi. 
Shamsher Bahadur became titular Nawab of Banda with 
a pension of four lakhs, and by the end of 1804 the country 
was fairly quiet. The fort of Kalinjar was taken in 1812. 
Subsequent additions to British territories took place by lapse^ 
and Jhansi city was finally acquired from Sindhia in exchange 
for Gwalior fort and Morar in 1886. 
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The population of British Bundelkhand fell from 2,693,000 Popula- 
in 1891 to 2,456,000 in 1901, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent. 
Excessive rainfall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
decade brought on rust, which damaged the spring crops and 
caused great loss to the people. The failure of the rains in 
1895 and 1896 resulted in severe famine, and a virulent 
cholera epidemic broke out. The density is only 212 persons 
per square mile, being less than one-half the density in the 
U nited Provinces generally. Of the total population, 2,29 7,000, 
or more than 93 per cent., are Hindus, and only 143,000, or 
less than 6 per cent., are Muhammadans, who form 14 per cent, 
of the population in the United Provinces as a whole. British 
Bundelkhand extends to the jungles of Central India, and its 
inhabitants have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. The 
principal jungle tribes are the Kols, Khangars, and Saharias, 
who have become nominally Hmduized. The change is, 
however, more noticeable in regard to social customs, such as 
marriage rules, than in religious beliefs, which continue strongly 
animistic. A few estates are still owned by Marathas, but 
the effects of their rule have almost disappeared. In Banda 
and Allahabad the Bagheli and Awadhi dialects of Eastern 
Hindi are spoken, while in Hamirpur, Jhansi, and JSlaun the 
vernacular is the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi. 

While in the United Provinces, as a whole, the autumn Agricul- 
crops cover an area only about 16 per cent, greater than the 
spring crops, in Bundelkhand they are nearly double. About 
one-third of the autumn crop is jowar and one-seventh cotton, 
and from 50 to 80 per cent, of the spring crop is gram. These 
proportions vary according to the seasons, and after good rain 
the rabi area is largely increased. Irrigation from wells is 
difiScult owing to the low water-level, and the storage tanks 
made by closing valleys do not command large areas. There 
is only one canal, drawn from the Betwa, a protective work 
which chiefly serves Jalaun. In 1903-4, only about 4 per cent, 
of the cultivated area was irrigated, compared with one-third 
for the United Provinces as a whole. Bimdelkhand is thus 
peculiarly liable to suffer from deficient rainfall. A canal 
from the Ken to serve Banda District has been commenced ; 
and schemes to increase the water available in the Betwa 
Canal, which is, at present, insufficient for the demand, and to 
open other sources are under consideration. Other calamities 
are the prevalence of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and 
the growth of a weed or grass called kans^ which spreads 
rapidly and can only be eradicated with difficulty, Fajuine 
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has thus been severely felt again and again ; and the failure of 
the rains in 1896, which followed successive bad years, was 
especially disastrous. 

The liability to good and bad cycles of agricultural condi- 
tions is coupled with peculiarities in the nature and disposition 
of the people. Though perhaps not more extravagant than the 
inhabitants of the rest of the United Provinces, they are dis- 
tinctly less provident ; and the careful cultivation and saving 
habits of the Jats, KurmTs, Kachhis, Muraos, and Koiris of 
other Districts are not found in Bundelkhand. This may be 
traced partly to the liability to vicissitudes already referred to, 
and partly to the effects of the revenue system of the Marathas, 
who possessed the tract before the British. The most common 
method was to assess a village annually at fixed rates on soil 
or crops, and to make deductions for bad seasons, after a 
valuation of the crops of each holding. This was a system of 
rack-renting, as the rates were the highest which could be paid 
in a good season, and it is obviously not a system under which 
either the standard of comfort or the prosperity of a com- 
munity would be likely to increase. Except in part of the 
Lalitpur tahsll of Jhansi, the land was chiefly held by indi- 
vidual cultivators, and talukddrs or large holders of land were 
few. British rule conferred proprietary rights on the village 
headmen who were found managing land and collecting rents, 
and on a few relations of these who shared in the headman’s 
special holding or reduced rent Instead of the demand being 
regulated by the season, a rigid system of collecting a fixed 
amount was introduced \ land became a transferable security, 
and the owners, unaccustomed to their new conditions, got 
freely into debt, and lost their holdings. It was estimated 
that in Banda, most of which became British territory early in 
the nineteenth century, an aggregate equal to twice or thrice 
the area of the District changed hands during the next 
forty years. Most of Jhansi District was acquired later, when 
more experience had been gained in revenue administration, 
and sale of land was not allowed till 1862 ; but even Sere 
sufficient allowances were not made. Some landowners had 
been in debt since the hlaratha rule. After the Mutiny, revenue 
was collected from many from whom it had already been ex- 
torted by the Orchha or Jhansi rebels. In 1867 the crops 
failed, and in 1868-9 was famine and great loss of 
cattle. In 1872 many cattle were lost from murrain. Although 
the settlement had appeared light, it became necessary to 
re-examine the condition of the District in 1876. After much 
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discussion the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 
1882) was passed, and a Special Judge was empowered to 
examine claims and reduce excessive interest. The sale of 
a whole estate operated as a discharge in bankruptcy to extin- 
guish all debt due. Many estates were cleared by sale of 
a portion only. A striking feature of the proceedings was the 
rapid increase in the value of land. 

The experiment, though apparently successful, had no lasting 
effect. Bundelkhand suffered from another series of bad years, 
commencing with rust and blight in 1892-3, excessive rain in 
1894, and drought in 1895 and 1896. Even in Banda, where 
the last settlement was made, not on actual * assets,’ but on 
a fair average area of cultivation, the population decreased by 
xo| per cent between 1891 and 1901. Debt had become 
serious in all parts of the tract The Jhansi legislation has there- 
fore been revived, with modifications suggested by the ex- 
perience gained, in (United Provinces) Act I of 1903, which has 
been applied to the whole of British Bundelkhand. In addition 
to this, two new safeguards have been adopted. By (United 
Pro\inces) Act II of 1903 permanent alienations of land are 
forbidden where the alienor is a member of one of certain agri- 
cultural tribes, except in favour of another member of the same 
tribe, or where both parties reside in the same District and are 
both members of agricultural tribes. Except where permanent 
alienation is allowed, mortgages and leases are subject to the 
condition that possession of the land involved cannot be trans- 
ferred for more than twenty years. Sales in execution of 
decrees passed by civil or revenue courts (other than those of 
the Special Judges who have been appointed) are forbidden, 
but such decrees may be liquidated by usufructuary mortgages 
for terms not exceeding twenty years. Large reductions of 
revenue have been made, and the assessment of all parts of 
Bundelkhand is being revised. The new demand, instead of 
being fixed for thirty years, will be liable to further revision 
whenever the cultivated area fluctuates considerably. 

[V. A. Smith, ^History of Bmxdellshaxid," /ournal, As. Soc., 

Bengal (18S1), p. i ; A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports^ 
vols. vii and xxi ; C. A. Silberrad, Journal^ As. Soc,, Bengal 
(1902), p. 99 ; E. G. Jenkinson, Settlement Report of Jhansi 
(1871); A. Cadell, Settlement Report of Banda 

Gondwana. — A name given by the Muhammadans to a Historical 
tract of country now contained in the Central Provinces and 
Central India. Abul Fazl describes Gondwana or Garha 
Katanka as bounded on the east by Ratanpur, a dependency of 
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Jharkhand or Chota Nagpur, and on the west by Malwa, while 
Panna lay north of it, and the Deccan south. This descrip- 
tion corresponds fairly closely with the position of the Satpura 
plateau, as the Chhattlsgarh plain on the east belonged to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, incorrectly designated as a dependency of 
Chota Nagpur, while part of the Narbada valley was included 
in the old Hindu kingdom of Malwa. Little or nothing was 
known of Gondwana at this time ; and indeed as late as 1853 
it was stated before the Royal Asiatic Society that ‘at present 
the Gondwana highlands and jungles comprise such a large 
tract of unexplored country that they form quite an oasis in our 
maps.’ Gondwana to the Muhammadans signified the country 
of the Gonds, the Dravidian tribe at present bearing that 
name. How they obtained it is a question which has been 
discussed by General Cunningham.^ As pointed out by him, 
the Gonds do not call themselves by this name, but commonly 
by that of Koitur. He considers that Gond probably comes 
from Gauda, the classical name of part of the United Provinces 
and Bengal. A Benares inscription relating to one of the 
Chedi kings of Tripura or Tewar (near Jubbulpore) states that 
he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived on the banks of the 
Narbada, in the district of the western Gauda in the province 
of Malwa. Three or four other inscriptions also refer to the 
kings of Gauda in the same locality. The hypothesis can 
scarcely be considered as more than speculative; but, if 
correct, it shows that the name Gond has simply a local 
signification, the Gonds being the inhabitants of western 
Gauda, and the name being derived from the same source as 
that of the Gaur Brahmans and Rajputs. 

The Gonds More than 2J millions of Gonds were enumerated at the 
1901, of whom nearly 2 millions belong to the 
race. Central Provinces, and the remainder to Bengal, Madras, and 
Berar. Large numbers of them live on the Satpura plateau, 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, and the hills of Bastar between the 
Mahanadl and Godavari, while they are less numerous on 
the Vindhya Hills. The Gonds are among the most important 
of all the Dravidian tribes, and were formerly a ruling race, the 
greater part of the Central Provinces having been held by three 
or four Gond dynasties from about the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Such accounts of them as remain, even 
allowing for much exaggeration, indicate the attainment of a 
surprising degree of civilization and prosperity. So far back 
as the fifteenth century we read in Firishta that the king of 
^ Records of the Archaeological Survey^ vol. ix, p. 150. 
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Kherla sumptuously entertained Ahmad Shah Wall, the 
Bahmani Sultan, and made him rich offerings, among which 
w’ere diamonds, rubies, and pearls. Under the Garha-Mandla 
dynasty the revenues of the Mandla district are said to 
have amounted to 10 lakhs of rupees. When the castle of 
Chauragarh was sacked by one of Akbar^s generals in 1564, the 
booty found, according to Firishta, comprised, independently 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and other valuables, no 
fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin, and a thousand 
elephants. Of the Chanda rulers the Settlement officer who 
has recorded their history wrote that ‘they left, if we forget 
the last few years, a well-governed and contented kingdom, 
adorned with admirable works of engineering skill, and pros- 
perous to a point which no after-time has reached.^ 

These States were subverted by the Marathas in the Oppies- 
eighteenth century; and the Gonds were driven to take refuge 
in the inaccessible highlands, where the Marathas continued to " 
pillage and harass them, until they obtained an acknowledge- 
ment of their supremacy and the promise of an annual tribute. 

Under such treatment the hill Gonds soon lost every vestige of 
civilization, and became the cruel treacherous savages depicted 
by travellers of this period, when they regularly plundered and 
murdered stragglers and small parties passing through their 
hills, while from their strongholds, built on the most inaccessible 
spurs of the Satpuras, they would make a dash into the rich 
plains of Berar or the Narbada valley, and after looting and 
killing all night, return straight across country to their jungle 
fortresses, guided by the light of a bonfire on some command- 
ing peak. With the pacification of the country and the intro- 
duction of a strong and equable system of government by the 
British, these wild marauders soon settled down and became 
the timid and inoffensive labourers which they now are. 

Owing to their numbers and wide distribution, the internal internal 
structure of the Gond tribe is somevrhat complex. In Chanda * 
and Bastar especially are found a number of sub-tribes, as the tribe. 
M^as, Paijas, and Koyas, of whom it may at least be surmised 
that the name of Gond, as applied to them, has rather a local 
than a tribal signification, and that they are as distinctly 
separate tribes as the other branches of the Dravidian stock. 

A number of occupational groups have also come into existence, 
which are endogamous, and sometimes occupy a lower position 
in the social scale than the Gonds proper. Such are the 
Pardhans or bards and minstrels, Ojhas or soothsayers, 

Agarias or iron-workers, Gowaris or graziers, Naiks or those 
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who were formerly soldiers, and Koilabhutis or dancers and 
prostitutes. The Pardhans, Ojhas, and Koilabhutis will eat 
from a proper Gond’s hand, but a Gond will not eat with them. 
These professional groups, though included among Gonds by 
common usage, form practically separate castes. The tnbe 
proper has two main divisions : the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhtir, or ‘ dust ’ Gonds, the people. The 
latter are also called by the Hindus Ravanvansis or descendants 
of the demon Ravana, who was destroyed by Rama. The Raj 
Gonds, who include the majority of the zammddrs, may roughly 
be taken to be the descendants of Gond landed proprietors 
who have been formed into a separate subdivision and admitted 
to Hinduism with the status of a cultivating caste, Brahmans 
taking water from them. The elevation is justified by the 
theory that they have intermarried with Rajputs, but this has 
probably occurred only in a few isolated instances. Some 
Raj Gonds wear the sacred thread, and outdo Brahmans in 
their purificatory observances, even havmg the wood which is 
to cook their food washed before it is burnt. But many of 
them are obliged once in four or five years to visit their god 
Bura Deo, and to place cow’s flesh to their lips wrapped in 
a cloth, lest evil should befall their house. The Khatulha 
Gonds, found principally in the north, also have a somewhat 
higher status than the other Gonds, and appear to have 
belonged to the old Khatola State in Bundelkhand. 

The exogamous divisions of the Gonds are somewhat com- 
plicated. The primary classification is according to the 
number of gods worshipped. The worshippers of 7, 6, 5, and 4 
gods form different divisions, within which marriage is pro- 
hibited : that is, worshippers of the same number of gods may 
not intermarry. Each division also has a totem — that of the 
7-god worshippers being a porcupine, of the 6-god worshippers 
a tiger, of the 5-god worshippers a crane, and of those of 4 gods 
a tortoise. But each of these divisions is further split up into 
a number of totemistic septs, and members of a sept may not 
marry those of a sept having the same totem in another 
division though worshipping a different number of gods. In 
many cases also particular septs with difierent totems in 
different divisions may not intermarry, the explanation being 
that a relationship exists between these septs. The whole 
system is somewhat confused, and the rules are indefinite, 
while the divisions according to the number of gods worshipped 
appear to be absent in the northern Districts of the Central 
Provinces. 
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The marriage ceremony is performed in several ways. The Mamnge 
Taj Gonds have adopted the Hindu ceremonial. On the 
other hand, in Bastar and Chanda, the pnmitive form of 
marriage by capture is still in vogue, though the procedure 
is now merely symbolical. The most distinctive feature of 
a Gond wedding is that the procession usually starts from 
the bride’s house and the ceremony is performed at that of the 
bndegroom, in contradistinction to the Hindu practice. When 
a Gond wishes to marry his children he first looks to his 
sister’s children, whom he considers himself to be entitled to 
demand for his own, such a marriage being called ‘ bringing 
back the milk.’ Among the poorest classes the expectant bride- 
groom serves the bride’s father for a period varying from three 
to seven years, at the end of which the marriage is celebrated 
at the latter’s expense. In Khairagarh the bridal pair are placed 
in two pans of a balance and covered with blankets. The 
caste priest lifts up the bridegroom’s pan and the girl’s relatives 
the other, and they walk round with them seven times, touching 
the marriage-post at each turn. After this they are taken 
outside the village without being allowed to see each other. 

They are placed standing at a little distance mth a screen 
between them, and liquor is spilt on the ground to make a line 
from one to the other. After a time the bridegroom lifts up 
the screen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back, 
and puts the ring on her finger, at the same time making 
a noise in imitation of the cry of a goat. All the men then 
rush indiscriminately upon the women, making the same noise, 
and indulge in bacchanalian orgies, not sparing their own 
relations. The M^a Gonds consider the consent of the girl 
to be an essential preliminary to the marriage. She gives it 
before a council of elders, and if necessary is allowed time to 
make up her mind. For the marriage ceremony the couple are 
seated side by side under a green shed, and water is poured on 
them through the shed in imitation of the fertilizing action of 
rain. Some elder of the village lays his hands on them, and the 
wedding is over. In the Maria villages, as in Chhattisgarh, there 
are gofalghars, or two houses or barracks in which all the youths 
and maidens respectively of the village sleep. They sing and 
dance and drink liquor till midnight, and are then supposed to 
separate, and each sex to retire to its own house. Marriage is 
adult, and divorce and widow-marriage are freely allowed. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gonds are interesting. The Disposal 
corpse is usually buried with its feet to the south ; the 
higher classes bum their dead, this honour being particularly 
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reserved for old men on account of the expense involved in 
cremation. Formerly the dead were buried in the houses 
in which they died, but this practice has now ceased. On the 
fifth day after death the ceremony of bringing back the soul 
IS performed. The relations go to the river-side and call aloud 
the name of the dead person, and then enter the river, catch 
a fish or an insect, and taking it home, place it among the 
sainted dead of the family, believing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
In some cases it is eaten, in the belief that it will thus be born 
again as a child. The good souls are quickly appeased, and 
veneration for them is confined to their descendants. But the 
bad ones excite a wider interest, because their evil influences 
may extend to others. A similar fear attaches to the spirits 
of persons who have died a violent or unnatural death. 

Religion. The religion of the Gond is simply animistic. He deifies 
ancestors, who are represented by small pebbles kept in a 
basket in the holiest part of the house, that is, the kitchen, 
where he regularly worships them at appointed intervals. His 
greatest god is Bura Deo; but his pantheon includes many 
others, some being Hindu gods, and various animals or 
implements to which Hindu names have been attached. 
Among them may be mentioned Bhimsen, one of the Pandava 
brothers ; PharsI Pen, the battle-axe god ; Ghangra, the bell on 
a bullock^s neck ; Chawar, the cow’s tail ; B%h Deo, the tiger ; 
Dulha Deo, a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger; and Palo, the cloth covering for spear-heads. In 
Chhindwara are found deo khalds or ‘gods’ threshing-floors,’ 
at which collections of the gods reside, and where gatherings 
are held for worship several times a year. 

Occupa- The Gonds are principally engaged in agriculture, and the 
ractCT^^and them are farm-servants and labourers. The more 

appear- civilized are also police constables and chafrasis, and the 
ance. Mohpani coal-miners are mainly Gonds. They work well, but, 
like the other forest tribes, are improvident and lazy when they 
have got enough for their immediate wants. ‘ A Gond con- 
siders himself a king if he has a pot of grain in his house,’ 
says a proverb. The Gonds are of small stature and dark in 
colour. Their bodies are well proportioned ; but their features 
are ugly, with a round head, distended nostrils, a wide mouth 
and thick lips, straight black hair, and scanty beard and 
moustache. The Marias are taller and have more aquiline 
features than the other tribes. 

Language, About half of the Gonds in the Central Provinces speak 
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a broken Hindi, while the remainder retain their own Dravi- 
dian language, popularly known as Gondi This has a common 
ancestor with Tamil and Kanarese, but little immediate con- 
nexion with its neighbour Telugu. Gondi has no literature and 
no character of its oto; but the Gospels and the Book of 
Genesis have been translated into it, and several grammatical 
sketches and vocabularies compiled. 

Malwa. — A high-level region, with an area of 7,630 square 
miles, forming the greater part of the western section of the 
Central India Agency, which, as one of the most fertile and 
habitable parts of the Peninsula, has figured prominently in the 
ancient and mediaeval periods of Indian histo^y^ 

The term Malwa has at different periods been applied to Position 
somewhat varying tracts, though Malwa proper has always 
constituted its main area. Malwa proper, as understood by 
Hindus, consists solely of the plateau lying between 23® 30' 
and 24° 30' N. and 74° 30' and 78*^ 10' E., which is terminated 
on the south by the great Vindhyan range, on the east by the 
arm of this same range that strikes north from Bhop^ to 
Chanderi (the Kulachala Parv^ata of the Puranas), on the west 
by the branch which reaches from Amjhera to Chitor (in 
Rajputana), and on the north by the Mukandwara range which 
strikes east from Chitor to Chanderi. Under Muhammadan 
rule the SMa^ of Malwa included, in addition to the tract 
mentioned, the Nimar district on the south, between the 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges, IMewar (now in Rajputana) on 
the west, Haraoti (the Hara States of Bundi and Kotah in 
Rajputana) on the north, and much of the present Central 
Provinces on the south-east, including even Garha Mandla. 

Sindhia’s possessions on this plateau, which comprise the 
Ujjain, Shajapur, Mandasor, and Amjhera zilas, are known 
collectively as the Malwa prdnL 

Malw’a is always divided by natives into six divisions: 
Kauntel, the country of which Mandasor is the centre ; Bagar, 
of which the Banswara State in Rajputana is the centre, and 
in which part of the Ratlam State lies; Rath, the country in 
which the greater part of Jhabua and Jobat States are situated ; 
Sondwara, the country of the Sondia tribe, of wbich Mehidpur 
is the centre ; Umatwara, the country of the Umat Rajputs, 
now represented at Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh ; and Khichi- 
wara, the land of the Kluchi Chauhans, of which Raghugarh 

State is the centre. . Ph * 1 

The plateau is mainly composed of a vast spread of basaltic fgaturS, 
r.ock, which forms great rolling downs, dotted over with the&c. 
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fiat-topped hills peculiar to that geological formation. The 
country is highly fertile, being principally covered by the soil 
here called mar or kdU by the natives, and ‘ black cotton soil ’ 
by Europeans. The plateau has a general slope towards the 
north, the great Vindhyan scarp to its south forming the 
watershed. The chief rivers are the Chambal, Sipra, greater 
and lesser Kali Sind, and Parbati. The people are skilful 
and industrious cultivators. The principal crops are wheat, 
gram, jowdr^ cotton, and poppy. Jowdr occupies about 
44 per cent, of the cropped area, poppy about 6 per cent. The 
annual rainfall averages 30 inches. The Rajasthani dialect 
called Malwl or Rangri is spoken by nearly half of the 
population. 

Origin of The name of the tract, more correctly Malava, was originally 
designation of a tribe, which is mentioned in the Maha- 

Malavas. bharata and the Ramayana ; but the earliest reference to their 
habitation is a somewhat vague statement in the Vishnu Purana 
that the Malavas lived in the Pariyatra mountains, or western 
Vindhyas, while the name Malavadesa, ‘country of the 
Malavas,' is not mentioned in any Sanskrit work before the 
second century b.c., and then refers to an entirely different 
locality, probably held by another section of this tribe. From 
these rather involved accounts, it appears that the tract now 
known as Malwa was not so called till the tenth century a.d., 
or even later. The Brihat Sanhita, written m the sixth 
century, does indeed mention a country called Malava ; but the 
name is not applied to the present Malwa, which is called 
AvantI in the same work, while its inhabitants were known as 
Avantikas or Ujjayantikas. The latter country, of which 
AvantI (Ujjain) was the chief town, comprised the tract lying 
betw'een the Vindhyas on the south, Jhalrapatan (in Rajputana) 
on the north, the Chambal river on the west, and the Parbati 
on the east. To the east of the Parbati lay the country of 
Akara, or eastern Malwa, of which Vidisha, now Bhilsa, was 
the recognized capital. In the seventh century Malwa and 
Ujjain were described as separate principalities by the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang, who placed the former to the west 
of the latter, possibly in Gujarat. Another branch of 
the Malavas appears to have occupied the country round 
Nagar in Rajputana, 45 miles north of Kotah, where large 
numbers of their coins have been found, dating probably from 
not later than the fourth century a.d. The Malavas seem to 
have been at first a nomadic tribe composed of separate units, 
each under its own headman, but subsequently they formed 
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a regular tribal constitution. They also inaugurated an era 
which has long been in use among Hindus north of the 
Narbada and is now known as the Vikrama Sam vat, the initial 
year corresponding to 57 b.c. Till the tenth century, how- 
ever, the word Vikrama is never employed with dates given in 
this era, which are always designated as of the Malava era, 
the era of the lords of Llalava, or of the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas. No historical event can be connected with its 
initial year, or with the adoption of the title Vikrama, which 
certainly has no connexion with any king of that name living 
in 57 B.C., as is popularly supposed. All the earliest records 
in this era come from Rajputana, north-west of Malwa, and the 
first inscription in Malwa proper is that at Mandasor, dated 
in the year 493 of the tribal constitution of the Malavas, or 
A.D. 436. 

According to the early Buddhist books, Avantidesa was one Histor3% 
of the sixteen first powers of India in Buddha’s lifetime, its 
chief town, Ujjain, being important as one of the principal stages ^ 
on the great route from the Deccan to Nepal, which passed 
through Mahissati or M^ishmatl, now Maheshwar, and 
Vidisha or Bhilsa. The Maurya dynasty held Malwa among 
their western provinces, Asoka being governor during his 
father’s lifetime, with his head-quarters at Ujjain. On his 
accession he erected the great stupa at Sanchl, where a frag- 
ment of one of his edicts has been found. 

Early in the Christian era the western Satraps extended their The 
rule over Malwa. The Kshatrapa, or Satrap, Chashtana is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 153), who calls him Tiastenos 
king of Ozene (Ujjain). From Chashtana onwards a regular 
succession of Satraps ruled M^wa, the most famous being 
Rudradaman, who added greatly to his dominions, and whose 
record at Junagarh in Kathiawar (a.d. 150) mentions that he 
possessed Akara and Avanti, or eastern and western MMwa^ 
he himself ruling from Ujjain, while his other provinces were 
held by viceroys. 

As the rule of the Satraps died away, the Guptas of Magadha The 
rose to power. Samudra Gupta (326-75) in his Allahabad pillar 
inscription mentions the Malavas as a frontier tribe. His sue- White 
cessor Chandra Gupta II (375-413) extended his dominions Huns, 
westwards and, driving out the Kshatrapas, annexed Malwa 
about A.}[>. 390, as his records at Sanchl and Udayagin show. 

In the next century the Gupta empire broke up j and, though 
some of the family still held petty principalities, the greater 
part of the tract fell to the White Hun adventurers, Toramtoa 
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and his son Mihirakula. The White Huns probably entered 
India towards the end of the fifth century, and, after occupying 
the Punjab, forced their way southwards. During Skanda 
Gupta’s lifetime they were kept in check; but on his death 
Toramana advanced into the districts round Gwalior, where 
an inscription put up by his son Mihirakula has been found. 
Advancing farther southwards, Toramana and his son soon 
obtained a footing in Malwa, which by 500 was entirely in their 
power, the petty Gupta chiefs Budha Gupta and Bhanu 
Gupta, of whom records dated 484 and 510 exist, becoming 
their feudatories. On Toramana’s death about 510, Mihirakula 
succeeded ; but his harsh rule caused a revolt, and about 528 
he was defeated by a combination of native princes under Nara 
Sinha Gupta Baladitya of Magadha, and Yasodharman, a chief 
who seems to have ruled at Mandasor, where the battle was 
fought. Yasodharman erected two pillars at Mandasor, record- 
ing his victory, and appears then to have become one of the 
principal chiefs in Malwa. In the seventh century the famous 
king Harshavardhana of Kanauj (606-48) held suzerainty over 
Malwa. 

It is uncertain when the Malavfis actually entered the tract. 
From the second to the seventh century, while the country was 
under the strong rule of the Kshatrapas, the Guptas, and 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, they must have held a subordinate 
position ; but on the fall of the brief empire of Kanauj they 
probably acquired greater independence, and rising in impor- 
tance gave their name to the region. What exactly happened 
is uncertain ; but it would appear that the Malavas became 
gradually Hinduized, possibly from contact with the Brahman 
rulers of Ujjain, and being a hardy race of warriors, and as 
such desirable allies, were promoted to Kshattriya rank, and 
finally absorbed into the great Rajput families which then began 
to be evolved out of the heterogeneous elements of which 
the population of India was composed. 

In the tenth century the names of the Rajput clans begin to 
appear, and Malwa fell ultimately to the Paramaras (800-1200), 
a section of the Agnikula group, who fixed their head-quarters 
first at Ujjain and later at Dhar. They rose to considerable 
power, so that ‘ the world is the Paramara’s ’ became a common 
saying. The Paramara lists give a line of nineteen kings 
whose known records range from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, and of whom several were famous for their patronage 
of literature. The most notable was Raja Bhoja (1010-53), 
who was both a great scholar and a great warrior. His renown 
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as a patron of literature and as an author still survives, and 
he is now looked on as the Augustus of India, while many 
ancient writers of note and works of merit are assigned to his 
period. He was finally driven from his throne by a com- 
bination of the Chalukyas of Anhilvada in Gujarat and the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri, From this time the Paramara power 
declined, his successors ruling as little more than local chiefs. 

In 1235 Muhammadans first appeared under Altamsh, who The 
took Ujjain, demolishing the renowned temple of Mahakal, and 
sacked Bhilsa, thus destroying the two principal towns 
Malwa. From this time the district was held in fief, wnth 
occasional lapses, by officers of the Muhammadan court, till in 
1401 Dilawar Khan assumed the insignia of royalty. 

From 1401 till 1531, when it was annexed to Gujarat, the The 
province of Malwa or Mandu, as it was often called after the Sultans c 
famous fortress which became its capital under these rulers, 
remained an independent State. Its princes were incessantly 
at war with those of Gujarat, with the Bahmani kings of the 
Deccan, and with other neighbouring chiefs. Dilawar Khan 
Gbori (1401-5) had originally received Malwu as a fief under 
Firoz Shah; but during the confusion that followed the 
invasion of Timur he became independent, making Dhar the 
capital of his kingdom. He was succeeded by his son Alp 
Khan, better known as Hoshang Shah (1405-34), the founder 
of Hoshangabad, who lies buried in a magnificent marble tomb 
in the fort at Mandu, to which place he moved the capital. He 
left a minor son, Muhammad Ghsizni Khan, whom his guardian, 
Mahmud Khiljl, promptly murdered, seizing the throne for 
himself. Under Mahmud Khiljfs rule (1436-75) Malwa 
reached the zenith of its power. His activity was unceasing, 
so that it was said of him that his tent became his home and 
the field of battle his resting-place, and yet his administration 
was marked by the absence of all enmity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Mahmud extended his dominions in all 
directions, seizing among other places Ajmer and Kanthambhor 
in Rajputana, and Ellichpur in the Deccan; and in 1440, at 
the invitation of certain nobles, he even advanced against Delhi, 
but was successfully opposed by Bahlol Lodi. In 1440 he 
attacked Rana Kumbha of Chiton Both sides claimed the 
victory, and the Rana erected the famous Tower of Victory, 
still standing in the fort, in honour of his success. Mahmud 
was succeeded by his son Ghiyas-ud-din (1475-1500)- 
Having undergone much toil during his father's lifetime, Ghiyas- 
ud-dln handed over the government to his son N^ir-ud-din 
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and retired to his harem. Nasir-ud-dm (1500-10), who suc- 
ceeded on his father’s death, was notorious for his cruelty. He 
is even said to have poisoned his father, an act which roused 
such indignation in the emperor Jahangir that, when visiting 
Mandu in 1616, he had the king’s remains taken out of the tomb 
and thrown into the Narbada. Nasir-ud-dm was drowned in a 
tank in the Kaliadeh palace, near Ujjain, into which he had 
fallen in a drunken fit, no one daring or caring to pull him out. 
He was succeeded by Mahmud II (1510-31). Of him the 
historian relates that he imagined that kingdoms were ruled 
by the sword, and that he attempted to put this maxim into 
practice with dire results. Distrusting his own people, he 
introduced a Rajput, Medini Rai, into his State as minister. In 
1517, scared by the increasing power of this man, he called in 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat to assist in his expulsion. 
Later on, in a fight with Medini Rai and Rana Sanga of Chitor, 
he was taken prisoner, but was magnanimously released. This, 
however, did not deter him from attacking the Rana’s suc- 
cessor some years later, when he was again taken prisoner 
by the Rana’s ally, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and put to death 
while attempting to escape. The Malwa dynasty thus came 
to an end, the kingdom being annexed to Gujarat (1531). 

The In 1535 Humayun attacked Bahadur Shah and drove him 

^d^sSs Malwa, defeating him successively at Mandasor and 

Mandu. During the rule of the Suri dynasty (1540-55), 
Malwa was held by Sher Shah’s right-hand man Shujaat Khan, 
known locally by the name of Shujawal Khan, the founder of 
Shujalpur, and on his death by his son Baz Bahadur, chiefly 
famous for his musical talent, and his romantic attachment 
to the beautiful and accomplished Rtipmati of Sarangpur. In 
1562 Baz Bahadur was forced to submit to Akbar, and Malwa 
became a Mughal province, continuing so until the eighteenth 
century. Abul Fazl deals with the province at some length in 
the Ain-IAkban. The Suhah varied considerably in extent at 
different times. In 1594 it contained twelve sarkdrs (districts), 
but in 1665 it had only nine. Malwa possessed special impor- 
tance from its position on the great Mughal route, along which 
armies marched from Delhi to the Deccan, the road passing by 
Dholpur, Gwalior, Narwar, Sironj, and Hindia. Among the 
numerous governors of Malwa during this period were prince 
Murad (1591), the first Nizam-ul-mulk (1719), and Maharaja 
Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur (1734). 

The The Maratha period of M^wa history forms the subject of 

Marathas. 3jj. Malcolm’s Central India^ where it is treated in great 
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detail. Briefly, the Marathas gained a permanent footing in 
Malwa about 1743, when the Peshwa was made deputy- 
governor of the Subah. By degrees the whole country fell to 
the great Maratha generals, w'hose descendants still hold most 
of it — Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, and the 
Ponwars of Dhar and Dewas, 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the British appeared The 
as actors on this scene; and M^wa from 1780 onwards, for a 
quarter of a century, was a vast battle-field where Maratha, 
Muhammadan, and European struggled incessantly, until the 
supremacy of the British was finally established in 1818. 
During the next forty years the history of Malwa was com- 
paratively uneventful ; but in connexion with the Mutiny of 
1 85 7 risings took place at Indore, Mhow, Nimach, Agar, 
Mehidpur, and Sehore. In 1899-1900 Malwa suffered from a 
severe famine, such as had not "vdsited this favoured spot for 
more than thirty years. The people were unused to, and quite 
unprepared for, this calamity, the distress being aggravated 
by the great influx of immigrants from Rajputana, who had 
hitherto always been sure of relief in this region, of which the 
fertility is proverbial. In 1903 a new calamity appeared in the 
shape of plague, which has seriously reduced the agricultural 
population in some districts. 

[For Malavas and Kshatrapas, see Journal of the Royal Biblio- 
Asiatic Society^ 1890, p. 639, 1897, p. 17, and 1899, p. 357 ; for 
Guptas and Hunas, J. F. Fleet’s ‘Gupta Inscriptions,’ vol. iii 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum ; Journal Asiatique^ 
Jourml of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1893, p. 77, and 
1897, pp. 19, 421, 850, and 882 ; for Paramaras, Epigraphia 
Indica^ vol. i, p. 222 ; for Muhammadan dynasty, L. White- 
King, Numismatic Chronicle^ 1904.] 
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Gwalior Residency. — A Political Charge in the Central 
India Agency, which comprises all the northern part of the 
western section of Central India, extending from the Chambal 
in the north to Bhilsa in the south, and from Bundelkhand and 
the Jhansi District of the United Provinces on the east to the 
Rajputana Agency on the west: or, generally speaking, the 
tract lying between 23° 21' and 26° 52' N. and 76° 29' and 
79° 8' E., with an area of 17,825 square miles. Of this area, 
17,020 square miles belong to the Gwalior State, the rest being 
occupied by the Chhabra pargana of Tonk State (Rajputana), 
and the minor States of Raghugarh, Khaniadhana, Paron, 
Garha, IJmri, Bhadaura, and several small holdings (see 
table on the next page). 

The population of the charge (1901) is 2,187,612, of whom 
Hindus number 1,883,038, or 86 per cent; Animists, 170,316, 
or 8 per cent. ; Musalmans, 103,430, or 4 per cent. ; and Jains, 
30,129, or I per cent The density of population is 123 per- 
sons per square mile. The Residency contains 6,820 villages 
and 16 towns, of which the chief are Lashkar (102,626, with 
Brigade), Morar (19,179), Gwalior (16,807), Guna (11,452, 
with military station), Bhind (8,032), Bhilsa (7,481), Narwar 
(4,929), and Chanderi (4,093), Bhilsa, Morena, and Guna are 
the chief centres for the sale of grain, and Chanderl for the 
manufacture of fine cloths. 

After the Treaty of Salbai (1782), Mr. Anderson was 
appointed Resident at the court of Mahadji Sindhia, which 
was merely a moving camp until 1810, when Daulat Rao 
Sindhia permanently fixed his head-quarters on the spot where 
Lashkar city now stands. Till 1854, when an Agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India was appointed, the Resi- 
dent at Gwalior corresponded directly with the Governor- 
General, In i860 the minor States were made into a 
separate charge, under the officer commanding the Central 
India Horse at Guna. This arrangement was abolished in 
1896, when these States were again placed under the Resident, 
the officer commanding at Guna continuing to act as ex officio 
Assistant to the Resident, with, however, very limited powers. 
In 1888 the Khaniadhana State was transferred from the 
Bundelkhand Agency to the Resident at Gwalior ; and in 1895 
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the Gwalior State districts of Bhilsa and Isagarh were transferred 
from the Bhopal Agency to this charge. The Resident, as the 
officer accredited to the Gwalior Darbar, is also in all matters « 
of general policy the channel of communication between the 
Darbar and other Political officers, such as the Agents in 
Malwa and Bhopawar, within whose charges isolated portions 
of the Gwalior State are situated. He exercises a close super- 
vision over the minor holdings of the charge, all criminal cases 
of any importance in which are either dealt with by him 
personally or submitted for his sanction and approval. He also 
has the powers of a District and Sessions Judge for portions of 
the Midland and Bina-Baran sections of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which pass through the States of Gwalior, 
Datia, Samthar, Khaniadhana, and the Chhabra pargana^ The 
head-quarters of the Political officer are situated in the area 
known as ‘The Residency,’ a piece of land measuring 1-17 
square miles situated close to Morar, about four miles to the 
east of Gwalior fort. This area is administered by the 
Resident, and includes three villages, the revenues from which 
are devoted to the up-keep of the Residency limits. In 1901 
the population of the Residency was 1,391. The Great Indian 
Peninsula and Gwalior Light Railways and the Agra-Bombay 
and Bhind-Jhansi high roads traverse the charge. 

The following table shows the States, portions of States, and 
minor holdings under the Residency : — 


Name. 

Title. 

Caste, clan, &c. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

(1901)* 

Total 

revenue 

(1902-3). 

Gwalior (portion) 

H.H.Maharaja 

Maratha 

17,020 

2,068,032 

Rs. 

S5.56.000 

Raghugarh . 

Raja 

Khichi Rajput 

II2 

19,446 

52,000 

Khaniadhana 

Jaglrdar . 

Bundda Rajput . 

68 

15.528 

22,000 

Paron . 

Raja 

Kachwaha Rajput 

60 

5.557 

25,000 

Garha . 

Raja 

KhTchl Rajput . 


9,481 

22,000 

6,000 

Umn . 

Raja 

Sesodia Rajput . 

2,460 

Bhadanra . 

Raja 

Sesodia Rajput . 

50 

2,275 

5,000 

Dhamaoda , 

Thakur . 

Khichi Rajput 

41 

4^325 

9,000 

Sirsi . 

Diwan . 

Dhandere Rajput . 

12 

5;448 

6,000 

Khiaoda 

Thakur . 

Sesodia Rajput . 

1 10 

857 

2,000 

Kathaun 

Thakur . 

Jadon Rajput 

5 

3,505 

7,000 

Agra Barkhera . 

Thakur , 

Ponwar Rajput . 

31 

5»258 

19,000 

Chhabra (Tonk 
portion) . 


312 

36,046 

2,37,000 

Nimrol (Dholpur 
portion) . 




523 

Railways and mili- 
tary stations . 

t 

[ 

... 

8,862 




Total 

17.825 

2,187,612 

59,68,000 


K 
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Boun- Gwalior State. — The largest treaty State in the Central 
figuration,' Agency, under the political supervision of a Resident at 
and hill Gwalior. The State has an area of 25,041 square miles, and is 
sy^e^ms^^ composed of several detached portions, but may be roughly 
divided into two, the Gwalior or northern, and the Malwa 
section. The northern section consists of a compact block of 
territory, lying between 22° 10' and 26® 52' N. and 74° 38' 
and 79° 8' E., with ^gi area of 17,020 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north, north-east, and north-west by the 
Chambal river, which separates it from the Agra and Etawah 
Districts of the United Provinces, and the Native States of 
Dholpur, Karauli, and Jaipur in the Rajputana Agency ; on the 
east by the British Districts of Jalaun and Jhansi in the United 
Provinces, and Saugor in the Central Provinces ; on the south 
by the States of Bhopal, Khilchipur, and Rajgarh, and the 
Sironj pargana of Tonk; and on the west by the States of 
Jhalawar, Tonk, and Kotah in the Rajputana Agency. The 
Malwa section, with an area of 8,021 square miles, is made up 
of several detached districts, between which portions of other 
States are interposed, and which are themselves intermingled 
in bewildering intricacy. 

The State takes its name from the old town of Gwalior, 
which, though never the actual capital, has always been an 
important place from the strength of its fort. The name is a 
corruption of Gopadri or Gopagiri, ‘ the shepherd’s hill.’ 

The State falls into three natural divisions, conveniently 
designated the plain, plateau, and hilly tract. The plain 
occupies the country lying to the north, east, and west of the 
town of Gwalior, and corresponding practically with the 
Gwalior Gird, Tonwarghar, Bhind, and Sheopur zilas of 
the State, with an area of 5,884 square miles. The elevation 
in this tract averages only a few hundred feet above the sea, 
ranging from about 500 feet to nearly 900. From a point 
about 80 miles south of Gwalior the country rises rapidly 
towards the south until it reaches the level of the Malwa 
plateau, with an average elevation of about 1,500 feet. The 
area of this tract is 17,856 square miles, or more than 70 per 
cent, of the whole State. The hilly tract comprised in the 
Amjhera %ila consists of a medley of hill and valley, covered 
for the most part with thick jungle. It has an area of 1,301 
square miles and a mean elevation of 1,800 feet above sea-level. 

Two branches of the Vindhya range traverse the State : one 
striking northwards from Bhilsa passes up the centre of the 
State to Gwalior, while the other runs in a parallel direction 
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through the Ujjain and Nimach districts. The watershed is 
determined by the main scarp of the Vindhyas, which lies to 
the north of the Narbada river, and all streams flow in a 
northerly direction. The most important are the Chambal, with 
its tributaries, the greater Kali Sind, Sipra, and the western 
Parbati ; the Betwa ; and the Sind, with its tributaries, 
the eastern Parbati, Pahuj, and Kun-warl. These streams, 
though affording a considerable water-supply, are practically of 
no value for agricultural purposes, as the steepness of their 
banks makes irrigation from their waters almost impossible. 

To describe its geological formation, the Gwalior State may Geology^, 
be divided into four principal sections : the country extending 
between the western portion of Bundelkhand to the east, the 
Chambal river to the west, and the northern part of Malwa to 
the south, within which is situated the capital of the State ; the 
district of Nimach ; several large tracts of the Malwa plateau ; 
and a portion of the southern scarp of the Malwa plateau and 
of the country along the Narbada river. 

The first region, constituting Gwalior proper, is largely occu- 
pied by the Vindhyan series, rising in a succession of scarps 
which strike approximately north and south, except in their 
northern portion where the direction gradually changes to north- 
east and becomes parallel to the course of the Chambal 
river. There are four principal ranges capped by massive beds 
of sandstones which, taken in order from east to west, belong 
respectively to the Kaimur, lower Rewah, upper Rewah, and 
lower Bandair divisions. Beyond the fourth range, towards 
the Chambal river, the ground becomes largely covered by 
alluvial deposits, which conceal the next division of the Vin- 
dhyans, the Sirbti shales. A number of rock exposures appear, 
however, in the Chambal river, remarkable for the occurrence 
of the Chambal limestone band, here intercalated among the 
Sirbu shales and ^ot known to occur at that horizon in Bhopal 
or in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. 

North of latitude 26° N., the Kaimur sandstone no longer 
rests upon the crystalline rocks of the Bundelkhand gneiss, but 
upon sedimentary rocks belonging to the Bijawar series. They 
were originally distinguished as the Gwalior series, but their 
complete lithological agreement with the Bijawars of Bundel- 
khand and with those of Rewah authorizes their correlation 
with that group. The Bijawars are very much older than the 
Vindhyans, and these hill ranges already existed as such before 
the commencement of the Vindhyan era. This is one of the 
^ By Mr. E. Vredenburg, Geological Survey of India. 
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oldest and at the same time one of the most distinct instances 
of a former land surface to be found in India, though similar 
features frequently recur among rocks of various geological ages 
in consequence of the protracted continental conditions and 
absence of marked disturbance in the Peninsula. 

The Bijawar strata consist of the same rocks as in the 
Bundelkhand and Rewah exposures ; but as they are less dis- 
turbed than in those outcrops, their degree of alteration is 
remarkably slight, shales and sandstones taking the place of 
the usual slates and quartzites. The lowest bed of the series is, 
as usual, a conglomerate of white quartz pebbles overlaid by a 
mass of sandstone, which caps the gneissose scarp forming the 
southern limit of the most southern and most continuous of 
the ranges. The sandstone is called the Par sandstone, from 
the town of Par situated at the foot of the scarp, 1 5 miles south- 
west of Gwalior. The overlying rocks, whose aggregate thick- 
ness amounts to about 2,000 feet, form the parallel ranges 
north of the Par sandstone scarp, and include shales, banded 
jaspers, limestones, porcellanites, and basic volcanic rocks. 
Several bands of the latter occur at various horizons. They are 
well exposed in the hill upon which the fort of Gwalior stands, 
where they are capped by an outlier of Kaimur sandstone. 
Some of the shales and jaspers are impregnated with hematite, 
sometimes to such an extent as to become valuable iron ores. 
In the angle included between the scarps formed by the Kaimur 
and Par sandstones, a considerable area of the Bundelkhand 
gneiss outcrop is situated in Gwalior territory. The southern 
continuation of the Vindhyan ranges is greatly concealed by 
the overflowing Deccan trap, while, to the north, they sink 
beneath the Gangetic alluvium, which also covers a great deal 
of the Bijawars and gneiss. 

A great variety of rocks occur in the Nimach area, which 
has, however, been very little studied. Th^hree great groups 
of the Upper Vindhyans — the Kaimur, Rewah, and Bandair — 
are all represented with their characteristic subdivisions, and 
are here underlaid by typical Lower Vindhyans of great thick- 
ness and considerable superficial extent. These rest on 
crystalline schists and gneisses of Archaean age (Aravalli 
series), and on strata of the Delhi series, whose age is difficult 
to decide, as it appears to be a heterogeneous group probably 
constituted partly of true Bijawar rocks and partly of newer 
strata intermediate in age between the Bijawars and Vindhyans. 
A considerable portion of Sindhia’s terntories situated in 
Malwa has never been geologically surveyed. The formations 
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consist largely of Deccan trap, and it is also known that the 
Vindhyans occur in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa. 

Farther south the districts bordering the Narbada have 
been geologically famous ever since Keatinge’s discovery of 
cretaceous fossils at Chirakhan, 22 miles east of Bagh, in 1856, 
and the region has been carefully surveyed by Dr. Blanford. 

The fossil sea-urchins have been studied by the late Professor 
Duncan, who arrived at the conclusion that the beds containing 
them are of cenomankn age, approximately corresponding, 
therefore, with the upper greensand in England. These fossils 
are found in a series of calcareous strata ^vhich, through a mis- 
apprehension regarding their geographical situation, have been 
misnamed the Bagh beds by Dr. Carter in the first published 
account of Keatinge’s discovery. Both the underlying and 
overlying beds are sandstones, the whole series being conform- 
able with one another. The lower sandstone is sometimes 
distinguished under the name of Nimar sandstone. All these 
strata belong to the Lameta or infra-trappean group. 

The town of Bagh itself is situated on Bijawars, much of the 
neighbouring region being occupied by an outcrop of these 
rocks bordered on all sides by faults. The area includes the 
usual rock of the Bijawar series, slates, siliceous limestones, 
jaspers, and basic volcanic rocks. The lines of fracture are 
occupied by a siliceous breccia, which often contains a large 
proportion of hematite and then constitutes a valuable iron 
ore which was once extensively mined and smelted. The same 
district contains extensive outcrops of gneissose rocks. The 
gneiss exhibits a great deal of variety, and in this respect differs 
from the Bundelkhand gneiss, and seems closely related to 
the type called Bengal gneiss, which is regarded as more recent. 

The remainder of the district is occupied by Deccan trap.^ 

In the northern parts of the Gwalior State the vegetation in Botany, 
waste tracts consists largely of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
many of which flower when leafless or nearly so in the hot 
season. The principal species of trees are Bombax malabar- 
icum^ Sterculia urens^ Semecarpus Anacardium^ Acacia arabica^ 

A. leucophloea and A, Catechu^ Anogeissus latifolia and A. pen- 
dula^ Cordia Rothii, Phyllanthus Emblica, Erythrina suberosa^ 
and Gmelina arborea. Farther south the low hills are covered 
with low forest, containing many shrubs like Grewia, Zizyphus, 

^ ‘ Geology of Gwalior and Vicinity,’ Records of the Geological Survey 
of Indiaj vol. iii, pp, 33-42 ; Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India^ 
vol. vi, part 3 ; Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London^ 
vol. XXX, 1865 ; Records of the Geological Survey of India ^ vol. xx, pp. 81-92, 
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Woodfordia^ Casearia^ Camsa, Capparis, and Antidesma^ 
mixed with Butea frondosa^ Buchanania latifolia^ Bassia lati- 
folia, Diospyros iomentosa, Odina Wodier, and Boswellia 
serrata, though when the latter is plentiful the brushwood 
undergrowth is often scanty. In places bamboos are plentiful. 
In the extreme south the typical forest of the Central Indian 
highlands occurs, containing some teak, saj {Terminalia tomen- 
iosa), and other species, such as Ougeinia, Dalbergia laiifolia, 
Hardwickia, Cochlospermum, Schretbera, and Soymida, charac- 
teristic of the region generally. 

The Gwalior forests, and especially those in the northern 
section, abound in wild animals of every kind, tigers, leopards, 
sdmbar, chltal, antelope, and bears being met with, while small 
game is found everywhere. 

Throughout the plateau, which comprises nearly three- 
quarters of the total area, the climate is comparatively equable, 
being free from extremes of either heat or cold. In the plains, 
however, the hot season is distinctly oppressive, and the cold 
in winter is severe. The annual rainfall varies from about 
30 inches on the plateau to 40 inches in the plains. 

The house of Sindhia (or Shinde) traces its descent from 
a family of which one branch held the hereditary post of pdtel 
in Kannerkhera, a village 16 miles east of Satara. The head 
of the family received a patent of rank from the emperor 
Aurangzeb, while a daughter of the house was married to Raja 
Sahu, son and successor of Sambhajl. The founder of the 
Gwalior house was Ranoji Sindhia, who belonged to an 
impoverished branch and, according to a story current in 
Sir John Malcolm’s time, had become a personal attendant on 
the Peshwa Balaji BajI Rao, and used to carry his slippers. 
He rose rapidly in favour, brought to the front by his soldierly 
qualities. In 1726, together with Malhar Rao Holkar, the 
founder of the house of Indore, and the Ponwar, he was 
authorized by the Peshwa to collect chauth (25 per cent, of the 
revenues) and sardeshmukM (10 per cent, over and above the 
chauth) in the Malwa districts, retaining for his own remunera- 
tion half the mokassa (or remaining 65 per cent.). Ranoji 
fixed his head-quarters at the ancient city of Ujjain, which 
ultimately became the capital of the Sindhia dominions, 
and in 1745 near Shujalpur, where his cenotaph 

stands. He left three legitimate sons, Jayapa, Dattaji, and 
Jotiba, and two illegitimate, Tukaji and Mahadji, Jayapa 
succeeded to the territories of Ranoji, estimated to produce 
65*5 lakhs yearly, but was killed at Nagaur in 1759. He was 
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followed by bis son Jankoji, who was taken prisoner at Pampat 
(1761) and put to death, and Mahadji Sindhia succeeded. 

The history of Gwalior State during the rule of Mahadji and 
his successor Daulat Rao is practically the history of India, 
in shaping which they both took a leading part. Mahadji 
returned from the Deccan to Malwa in 1764, and by 1769 
re-established his power there. In 1772 Madhu Rao Peshwa 
died; and in the struggles which ensued Mahadji took an 
important part, and seized every chance of increasing his power 
and augmenting his possessions. In 1775 Raghuba Peshwa 
threw himself on the protection of the British. The reverses 
which his forces met with at the hands of Colonel Goddard after 
his famous march from Bengal to Gujarat (1778), the fall of 
Gwalior to Major Popham (1780), and the famous night attack 
by Major Camac, opened Sindhia’s eyes to the strength of the 
new power which had entered the arena of Indian politics. 
In 1782 the Treaty of Salbai was made with Sindhia, the chief 
stipulations being that Sindhia should withdraw to Ujjain, and 
the British north of the Jumna, and that Sindhia should 
negotiate treaties with the other belligerents. The importance 
of this treaty can scarcely be exaggerated. It made the British 
arbiters of peace in India and virtually acknowledged their 
supremacy, while at the same time Sindhia was recognized as 
an independent chief and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 
A Resident, Mr. Anderson (who had negotiated the treaty), 
was at the same time appointed to Sindhians court. Sindhia 
took full advantage of the system of neutrality pursued by the 
British to establish his supremacy over Northern Hindustan* 
In this he was assisted by the genius of Benoit de Boigne, 
whose influence in consolidating the power of Mahadji Sindhia 
is seldom estimated at its true value. He was a Savoyard, 
a native of Chambery, who had served under Lord Clare in the 
famous Irish Brigade at Fontenoy and elsewhere, and who 
after many vicissitudes, including imprisonment by the Turks, 
reached India and for a time held a commission in the 
6th Madras Infantry. After resigning his commission he had 
proposed to travel overland to Russia, but was prevented by 
the loss of his possessions and papers, stolen, it appears, at the 
instigation of Mahadji, who was suspicious of his intentions. 
De Boigne finally entered Sindhia’s service, and, by his genius 
for organization and command in the field, was instrumental 
in establishing Maratha supremacy. Commencing with two 
battalions of infantry, he ultimately increased Sindhia’s regular 
forces to three brigades. With these troops Sindhia became 
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invincible, defeating the Rajputs at Lalsot (1787), Patan 
(1790)5 and Merta (1790), Holkar at Lakhen (1793), and 
the Delhi forces at Agra (1787). 

In 1785 Sindhia reinstated the emperor Shah Alam on his 
throne at Delhi, receiving in return the title of deputy Vakll-ul- 
Mutlak or vicegerent of the empire, that of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
being at his request conferred on the Peshwa, his master, as he 
was pleased to designate him. In 1788 the atrocities practised 
by Ghulam Kadir on the unfortunate emperor gave Sindhia 
the opportunity of taking possession of Delhi and becoming 
the protector of the aged Shah Alam. After the peace made 
with Tipu Sultan in 1792, Sindhia successfully exerted his 
influence to prevent the completion of a treaty between the 
British, the Nizam, and the Peshwa, directed against Tipu. 
In the same year Sindhia carried out the investiture of the 
Peshwa with the insignia of Vakll-ul-Mutlak. During the 
ceremony he professed the greatest humility, even insisting on 
bearing the Peshwa’s slippers, as his father had served an 
earlier Peshwa, The old Maratha nobles, however, were 
disgusted, and refused to attend or offer the usual complimen- 
tary gifts to Sindhia. Mahadji was now at the zenith of his 
power, when all his schemes for further aggrandizement were 
cut short by his sudden death in 1794 at Wanowri near Poona. 
Mahadji Sindhia had many qualities superior to those of his 
successful contemporaries, such as Ghazi-ud-din, Ghulam Kadir, 
and Raghuba, who had come to the front by treachery or sheer 
brutality. With such men Sindhia had nothing in common. 

‘ Clear in the conception of reasonable projects, he was bold 
and prudent in their realization. ... In a scene of barbarous 
anarchy, when all the bonds of society seemed to be unloosed, 
he was amiable, courteous, and free from cruelty. . , . Sindhia 
was easily provoked and not easily appeased. But, if he 
seldom forgave an injury, he never forgot a benefit . • , conse- 
quently he was served with fidelity and affection. His coun- 
tenance was expressive of good sense and good humour, but 
his complexion was dark, his person inclining to corpulence, 
and he limped from the effects of his wound at Panipat. He 
could write, was a good accountant, and understood revenue 
affairs well.’ 

Mahadji left no heir, and was succeeded by Daulat Rao, 
a grandson of his brother Tukaji, who was scarcely fifteen years 
of age at the time. Bom in wealthy surroundings, brought up 
among foreign troops from whom he had learned to despise 
those of his own country, the possessor of vast territories and 
a dominant military organization, Daulat Rao looked upon 
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himself as the chief sovereign in India and not as a member of 
the Maratha confederacy. At this time the death of the young 
Peshwa, Madhu Rao II (1795), and the troubles which it 
occasioned, the demise of Tukoji Holkar and the rise of the 
turbulent Jaswant Rao Holkar, together with the intrigues of 
Nana Farnavis, threw the country into confusion and enabled 
Sindhia to gain the ascendancy. He also came under the in- 
fluence of Sarje Rao Ghatke, the most unprincipled scoundrel 
of the day, whose daughter he had married (1798). Urged 
possibly by this adviser, Daulat Rao aimed at increasing 
his dominions at all costs, and seized territory from the 
Maratha Ponwars of Dhar and Dewas. The rising power of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, however, alarmed him. In July, 1801, 
Jaswant Rao appeared before Smdhia’s capital of Ujjain, and, 
after defeating some battalions under Hessing, extorted a 
large sum from its inhabitants, but did not ravage the town. 
In October, however, Sarje Rao Ghatke took revenge by sack- 
ing Indore, razing it almost to the ground, and practising every 
form of atrocity on its inhabitants. From this time dates the 
gardl-kd-wakt^ or ‘ period of unrest,’ as it is still called, during 
which the whole of Central India was overrun by the armies of 
Sindhia and Holkar and their attendant predatory Pindari 
bands, under AmTr Khan and others. De Boigne had retired 
in 1796 j and his successor Perron was a man of a very different 
stamp, whose determined favouritism of French officers, in 
defiance of all claims to promotion, produced discontent in 
the regular corps. 

Finally, on December 31, 1802, the Peshwa signed the 
Treaty of Bassein, by which the British were recognized as the 
paramount power in India. The continual evasion shown by 
Sindhia in all attempts at negotiation brought him into conflict 
with the British, and his po^er was completely destroyed in 
both Western and Northern India by the victories of Ahmad- 
nagar, Assaye, Asirgarh, and Laswari. His famous brigades 
were annihilated and his military power irretrievably broken. 
On December 30, 1803, he signed the Treaty of Sarji Anjan- 
gaon, by which he was obliged to give up his possessions 
between the Jumna and Ganges, the district of Broach, and 
other lands in the south of his dominions ; and soon after, by 
the Treaty of Burhanpur, he agreed to maintain a subsidiary 
force to be paid for out of the revenues of territory ceded by the 
treaty. By the ninth article of the Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon 
he was deprived of the forts of Gwalior and Gohad. The discon- 
tent produced by the last condition almost caused a rupture. 
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and did actually result in the plundering of the Resident’s 
camp and detention of the Resident as a prisoner. In 1805, 
under the new policy of Lord Cornwallis, Gohad and Gwalior 
were restored, and the Chambal river was made the northern 
boundary of the State, while certain claims on Rajput States 
were abolished, the British Government at the same time bind- 
ing itself to enter into no treaties with Udaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kotah, or any chief tributary to Sindhia in Malwa, Mewar, or 
Marwar. In 1816 Sindhia was called on to assist in the sup- 
pression of the Pindaris. For some time it was doubtful what 
line he would take, but he ultimately signed the Treaty of 
Gwalior in 1817 by which he promised full co-operation. He 
did not, however, act up to his professions, and connived at 
the retention of the fort of Asirgarh which had been ceded by 
the treaty. A fresh treaty in 1818 made a readjustment 
of boundaries, Ajmer and other lands being ceded. 

In 1827 Daulat Rao died, leaving no son or adopted heir. 
His widow Baiza Bai, an unscrupulous and designing woman, 
adopted Mukut Rao, a boy of eleven belonging to a distant but 
legitimate branch of the family, who succeeded as Jankoji Rao 
Sindhia. Difficulties then arose as to whether the Bai should 
rule in her own right or as regent, and her behaviour towards 
the young chief finally caused a rise of feeling in his favour 
which impelled the Bai to take refuge in British territory. She 
returned after an interval and lived at Gwalior till her death in 
1862. The chiefs maternal uncle, known as the Mama Sahib, 
had meanwhile become minister. The most important event 
during this period was the readjustment of the terms for main- 
taining the contingent force raised under the treaty of 1817, 

Jankoji Rao was a weak ruler and feuds were constant at his 
court, while the army was in a chronic state of mutiny. He 
died in 1843, absence of an heir, his widow Tara 

Bai adopted Bhagirath Rao, a son of Han want Rao, commonly 
called Babaji Sindhia. He succeeded under the name of 
JayajI Rao Sindhia, the Mama SShib being chosen as regent. 
Tara Bai, however, came under the evil influence of Dada 
Khasgiwala, the comptroller of her household, an unscrupulous 
adventurer who wished to get all power into his own hands. A 
complicated series of intrigues followed, which it is impossible 
to unravel. The Dada, however, succeeded in driving the 
Mama Sahib from the State, and became minister. He filled 
all appointments with his relatives, and matters rapidly passed 
from bad to worse, ending in the assemblage of large bodies 
of troops who threatened an attack on Sironj, where the Mama 
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Sahib was then residing. War was impending in the Punjab, 
and as it was essential to secure peace, the British Government 
decided to interfere. Colonel Sleeman, the Resident, was 
withdrawn, and the surrender of Dada Khasgiwala was de- 
manded, A British force under Sir Hugh Gough moved on 
Gwalior, and crossed the Chambal in December, 1843. On 
December 29 followed the simultaneous battles of Panniar and 
Maharajpur, in which the Gwalior army was annihilated. A 
treaty was then made, under which certain lands to the value 
of 18 lakhs were ceded for the up-keep of a contingent force, 
besides other lands for the liquidation of the expenses incurred 
in the late war, the State army was reduced, and a Council of 
Regency was appointed during the minority, to act under the 
Resident’s advice. 

In 1852 Dinkar Rao (afterwards Rao Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, 
Mushir-i-khas Bahadur, K.C.S.I-) became minister, and under 
his able management radical reforms were introduced into 
every department of the administration. During the Mutiny, 
Sindhia gave valuable assistance to the British, at no little risk 
to himself. Early in June, 1858, he was driven from the Gwalior 
fort by Tantia Topi and the Rtoi of Jhansi, to whom all his 
troops deserted. But on June 19, Gwalior was captured by Sir 
Hugh Rose and Sindhia was reinstated. For his services lands 
worth 3 lakhs a year were made over, while he was allowed to 
increase his infantry from 3,000 to 5,000 men, and his artillery 
from 32 to 36 guns. In i86x he was created a G.C.S.I. In 
1872 the State lent 75 lakhs for the construction of the Agra- 
Gwalior portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
a similar amount in 1873 for the Indore-Nimach section of the 
Rajputtoa-Malwa Railway, A personal salute of 21 guns was 
conferred in 1877, and JayajI Rao became a Councillor of the 
Empire and later on a G.C.B. and C.I.E. In 1882 land was 
ceded by the State for the Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. In 1886 Gwalior fort and Morar canton- 
ment, with some other villages, which had been held by British 
troops since 1858, were exchanged for Jhansi city. 

JayajI Rao died in 1886 and was succeeded by his son, 
the present chief, Madhava Rao Sindhia, then a boy in his 
tenth year. A Council of Regency conducted the administra- 
tion until 1894, when the Maharaja obtained powers. He takes 
a deep and active interest in the administration of his State, 
having a clear and comprehensive grasp of the work done in 
each department. In 1900 the Maharaja went to China 
during the war, at the same time presenting a hospital ship for 
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the accommodation of the wounded. The chief bears the 
titles of Maharaja and His Highness, and receives a salute 
of 19 guns, increased to 21 in his own territory. The present 
Maharaja is also a G.C.V.O., G.C.S.I., and A.-D.-C. to the 
King-Emperor, besides holding the rank of Honorary Colonel 
in the British army, and Honorary Colonel of Skinner’s Horse, 
a regiment originally raised by Colonel Skinner, an officer of 
De Boigne. He has also received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal, and the honorary degree of LL.D. granted by the 
University of Cambridge. 

Archaeo- Gwalior State contains many places of archaeological interest. 

Except Old Ujjain, which requires to be excavated before its 
site can be properly examined, the earliest remains are those 
round Bhilsa, at Beshnagar and Udayagiri, where Buddhist 
remains of the first century b. c. and Hindu relics of the fourth 
and fifth centuries a.d. are to be seen. At Bagh a series 
of fine rock-cut Buddhist vihdras exist, dating probably from 
the seventh century. Mediaeval Hindu and Jain architecture 
is represented at Baro, Gwalior, Gyaraspur, Narod, and 
Udayapur, while the best Muhammadan work is seen at 
Chanderi, Mandasor, Narwar, Gohad, and Gwalior. 
Besides these, old shrines and buildings are met with in many 
localities, few places indeed of any size being without some such 
site of the past. Most of the remains are those of Hindu and 
Jain temples of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. At 
Kutwar or Kamantalpur, 10 miles north-east of Nurabad 
(26° 24' N. and 78° 6' E ),and at Paroli and Paravall, 9 miles north 
of Gwalior, are remains which date back to the fifth and sixth 
centuries, perhaps even earlier. Rajapur near Terahi contains 
the remains of a stupa^ probably of late date. Terahi, Kadwaha 
close by, Dubkund near Sheopur, and Suhania, 25 miles north 
of Gwalior, all show signs of having once been places of impor- 
tance, especially Suhania, which appears to have been a large 
city. At Kaliadeh, 5 miles north of Ujjain Town, is an old 
palace constructed in the bed of the Sipra. The waters of the 
river are led through fancifully shaped conduits into numerous 
tanks and over sculptured stone curtains, whence they fall in 
a thin iridescent sheet, until they finally return to their natural 
bed over a fall of some 20 feet. The palace appears to have 
been built by the Khilji Sultans of Malwa in the sixteenth 
century. 

The The population at the three enumerations was ; (1881) 

people. 2,993,352, (1891) 3j 378,774> and (1901) 2,933,001, the density 
in the last year being 117 persons per square mile. The 
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decrease of 13 per cent, during the last decade is mainly 
due to the effect of bad seasons, notably the disastrous 
famine of 1899-1900. The State contains 23 towns, the two 
largest being Gwalior City (population, 119,433), consisting 
of Gwalior, Lashkar, and Brigade, and Ujjain (39,892), the 
former capital. Nine of these towns are in the plains, the 
remainder being on the plateau. There are 9,538 villages, 
with an average number of 273 inhabitants. 

The following table gives statistics of population and land 
revenue : — 


DistricL 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population, 

1901. 

Population 
per square 
mile. 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and write. 

Land 
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and cesses 
for khalsa 
area, 1902-3 

en 

S 

1 

t- 
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Sheopur 
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3 
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8,13,000 
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2 
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394,461 
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d 


11,65,000 

Gwalior Gird 

1,513 

3 
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323,693 
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5,25,000 

Narwar 

4,041 

2 

1,298 

398,361 

I31 
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6,58,000 

Isagarh 

3,591 

2 

1,367 

248,679 

75 


1 0 I 


4,97,000 

Bhilsa . 

1,625 

I 

708 

120,189 

74 


fi 


3,32,000 

Shajapur 

3>494 

3 

1,393 

361,050 

103 




14,02,000 

Ujjain , 

1.505 

3 

667 

209,670 

139 


d 


9,86,000 

Amjhera 

1,301 

... 

464 

96,426 

74 


P 


1,51,000 

Mandasor . 

1,721 

3 

775 

196,434 

1 14 




9,03,000 

Total 

25,041 

23 

9.538 

2,933,001 

117 

70,000 

85,44,000 


Hindus form 84 per cent, of the total, Animists 7 per cent., Religion. 
Musalmans 6 per cent., and Jains 2 per cent. The followers of 
Baba Kapur, a Husaini Saiyid, are found only in this State. 

He was originally a soldier, but subsequently devoted his time 
to carrying water for the poor, and finally adopted a life of 
meditation. He fell from the roof of his house and died in 
1571. His shrine is situated in a cave, cut in the north-eastern 
face of the rock on which the Gwalior fort stands. It is sup- 
ported by grants from State funds, and is visited by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Owing to the wide area covered by the State, a great Language, 
diversity of languages exists. Thus Malwi is spoken by 
25 per cent, of the population, but is used by 80 to 90 per cent, 
of the people in the western distncts. Bundelx speakers form 
18 per cent, of the total, but the language is spoken by 70 
per cent, in Bhander and 86 per cent, in Bhilsa. Urdu was 
returned by x8 per cent, and is spoken in all parts by the 
official classes. In Tonwarghar a dialect of Western Hindi, 
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called Tonwarghari, is the prevailing tongue, and is spoken by 
13 per cent, of the population of the State. 

Castes and The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Chamars 
(leather workers and labourers), 319,500 ; Brahmans, 31,0000 ; 
Rajputs, 297,000; Kachhis (agriculturists), 158,000; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators),' 108,715; Gujars (graziers and 
cultivators), 100,700; Balais, 71,000; and KorTs (weavers), 
66,500. Among the Muhammadans, Shaikhs number 58,800 
and Pathans 47,600. The most prominent jungle tribes are 
the Kirars (agriculturists and hunters), 62,400 ; Minas, 62,300; 
and Bhils, 41,300, the last being chiefly met with in the 
Amjhera district. A large proportion of the population is 
agricultural, 57 per cent, in the plains and hilly tracts and 47 
in the plateau being supported by agriculture, while 26 per cent, 
follow pastoral occupations. Industrial pursuits are followed 
by 15 per cent., commercial by 3 per cent., and professional 
by I per cent. 

Christian The Christian community in 1901 numbered 765, including 
missions. native Christians. The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
has establishments at Ujjain and Nimach. 

General The variety in the physical features of the State causes great 
tural con- ^i^^srences in the agricultural conditions. The best soil is 
ditions. found in Malwa, but the Tonwarghar and Bhind districts are 
covered with alluvial soil of fair fertility. In the centre of 
northern Gwalior a hilly tract, formed by an arm of the 
Vindhyas, makes much of the country in the Narwar, 
Sheopur, and IsSgarh districts of little use for agricultural 
purposes. Nearly the whole of Amjhera is cut up with hills 
and contains little soil of value. Other factors are the density 
and character of the population. Large tracts of good land 
are lying fallow for want of cultivators, while the endeavours 
made to induce the Bhils in Amjhera to practise ordinary 
methods have not met with much success. 

The soil is classed under ten main heads : mar^ or black 
soil, very retentive of moisture ; kdbar, an inferior black soil, 
less retentive of moisture ; parud, a light soil ; dumat, a clayey 
soil ; pdthal^ a detrital soil found on the slopes of the hills ; 
karmaiiya^ used mainly for growing rice ; bhun^ a yellow soil ; 
kachhdr^ the soil found along river-beds; and rdnkar and 
ddnda^ two stony soils of little value. The first four classes 
produce both spring and autumn crops, while the rest bear 
only a single crop in the autumn. The last two soils cannot 
be cultivated every year. 

Of the total area of the State, 5,587 square miles, or 


Chief 
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22 per cent., are alienated in grants, leaving 19,454 square agricuU 
miles of kkdlsa or land directly under State control. The main 
agricultural statistics for 1902-3 are shoTO below, areas being principal 
in square miles : — 


District. 

Total 

khalsa. 

Cultivated 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

Sheopur . 

3,522 

502 

21 

335 

Tonwarghar . 

1,620 

794 

47 

299 

Bhind 

^,397 

742 

35 

169 

Gwalior Gird . 

1,362 

274 

37 

332 

Nan:\^ar . 

35O32 

773 

99 

1,044 

Isagarh . 

2,421 

528 

19 

1,126 

Bhilsa 

2 j 433 

299 

3 

757 

Shajapur . 

2,609 

741 

47 

1,292 

Ujjain 

1,069 

495 

12 

425 

Amjliera . 

673 

194 

4 

222 

Mandasor 

1,326 

380 

37 

470 

Total 

19>4S4 

5.722 

361 

6,471 


Jowdr is the principal crop, covering 1,807 square miles, or 
29 per cent., of the total cropped area in khdlsa land in 
1902-3; while gram (952), wheat (467), bdjra (341), maize 
(252), barley (119), arhar (107), and rice (66) are also im- 
portant The chief non-food crops are oilseeds (346), cotton 
( 3 ® 5 )j poppy (^5)5 sugar-cane {9). Various minor grains, 
mostly pulses, are also grown, while ///, linseed, and rameli are 
grown for oil, and ambdn and san-hemp for fibre. In the 
country round Gwalior city a considerable quantity of Indian 
hemp is produced for the manufacture of ganja and bhang. 
Tobacco and the usual vegetables are grown in villages. The 
area in acres under poppy was 49,553 in 1900-1, 34,057 in 
1901-2, and 41,345 in 1902-3. The decrease is due mainly 
to the diminution in the Malwa population, which has made it 
difficult for agriculturists to obtain the necessary labour at the 
right moment, so essential to the proper cultivation of this 
crop. Liberal concessions are made for the breaking-up of 
waste land and clearing of forests. 

The total area under cultivation increased from 5,287 square Improye- 
miles in 190 1-2 to 5,722 square miles in 1902-3, but 
irrigated area fell from 377 square miles to 361. Loans tural 
of seed and money are freely given, the rate of interest being practice. 
4 per cent, on seed grants and 6 per cent, on loans for well- 
digging and the purchase of bullocks. This system of making 
State advances is said to be rapidly ousting the former 
monopoly of the village bankers. 
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Cattle, The only special breed of cattle met with in the State is 

ponies, and Malwi. These are of medium size, generally of a grey, 
silver grey, or white colour. They are very strong and active. 
In the Narwar and Sheopur districts a local breed of cattle is 
raised of a very hardy type. The milch cows and the goats 
of the Bhind and Tonwarghar districts have a considerable 
reputation. 

Irrigation. A separate irrigation department, which was started during 
the present chiefs minority and is now a section of the State 
Public Works department, deals with the maintenance of 
existing wells and tanks and the construction of new works. 
No water rates are levied, a return on the outlay being obtained 
from the higher rates levied on the increased area brought 
under irrigation. The chief source of water-supply is from 
wells. In Malwa water is usually raised in a leathern bag 
worked by bullocks, while in northern Gwalior the Persian 
wheel is common. The cost of making wells is considerable 
in northern Gwalior, and in the Sheopur district especially is 
almost prohibitive, owing to the proximity of the rock to the 
surface. In 1902-3, 361 square miles of kMIsa land were 
irrigated, of which 247 square miles were supplied from wells, 
87 from tanks, and 27 from other sources. Owing to their 
depth below the surrounding country, the rivers are of little 
use for irrigation. 

Forests. The forests lie mainly in the Sheopur, Isagarh, Narwar, 
Amjhera, and Bhilsa districts. In 1896 they were placed 
under regular supervision, but as yet no attempt has been made 
to work them commercially, and no areas have been formally 
‘ reserved.’ The forest produce, consisting of timber, charcoal, 
grass, gum, lac, and the flowers and fruit of the mahua and 
chironji^ is auctioned yearly to contractors who supply the public. 
A Conservator of forests has lately been appointed, who is 
introducing systematic management. An annual revenue of 
about Rs. 72,000 is derived, giving a profit of Rs. 13,000. 

Minerals. Iron is found round Gwalior in large quantities, a very pure 
hematite occurring in the Bijawar rocks. In former days a 
considerable industry existed near Panniar, but this has almost 
entirely died out, owing to the cheapness of the European 
product. Heaps of slag still indicate the sites of old workings. 
A little crude salt and saltpetre are manufactured from surface 
efilorescences. A considerable deposit of mica exists at Ganga- 
pur, but has not yet been worked commercially. Limestone 
occurs in many places, but is little quarried. The chief mineral 
product of Gwalior is the magnificent building material pro- 
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vided by the Vindhyan sandstone, which has been used in the 
old buildings on the fort and throughout the modern city of 
Lashkar. The quarrymen are mostly Chamars, who pay an 
annual fee of Rs. 4 a head. 

The main industries are comiected with cotton, which is Arts and 
ginned and pressed in factories at many places. A large 
spinning-mill, established by a private firm at Ujjain in 1898, 
employs 500 hands and produces 3,000 lb. of yam a day. 

The fabrics produced at Chanderi are remarkable for their 
fineness, and a popular kind of cotton print is made at Manda- 
sor. Opium is manufactured at Ujjain and Mandasor, the 
latter place being the chief centre of the industry. At Sheopur 
a local art in lacquer-work exists, bedstead legs and playing- 
cards being a speciality. 

The principal exports are grain, oilseeds, cotton, opium, Com- 
country cloth, and ghu These articles are exported to Bom- 
bay, Ahmadabad, Cawnpore, Indore, and Calcutta principally, 
much of the opium being shipped to China. The chief articles 
imported are hardware, kerosene oil, arms, machinery, and 
paper, which are obtained from Bombay, Ahmadabad, Cawn- 
pore, Indore, and Calcutta. The Muhammadan population 
imports a considerable quantity of white metal utensils from 
Bhilwara in Rajputana. The chief marts are Lashkar, Ujjain, 

Bhind, Morena, Sabalgarh, Sheopur, Sipri, Guna, Mun- 
GAOLi, Pachhar, Chanderi, Mandasor (for opium especially), 
Shajapur, Nimach, and Gangapur. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by the Midland Means of 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, while two 
branches run from Bhopal to Ujjain and from Blna to B^an. Railways 
The Gwalior Light Railway, a local State line, runs for roads. 
185 miles, from Gwalior north-east to Bhind, and south-west 
to SiprI with a branch to Sabalgarh. This was constructed by 
the Darbar at a cost of 44 lakhs, and is managed by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company. In the famine of 1897 it 
was of the greatest benefit to the districts round Gwalior, xyhere 
the distress was keen. Small extensions of the line run to 
shooting preserves and round the palace precincts. The 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway main line from Khandwa to Ajmer 
and a branch to Ujjain pass through the Malwa portion. The 
Baroda-Ujjain branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway runs for 46 miles in Gwalior territory, and the 
Nagda-Muttra line, now under construction, will also pass 
through much of the State. 

Gwalior possesses a large number of roads, some constructed 
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by the British Government and some by the State. The total 
length of metalled roads is 885 miles. In 1888, at the request 
of the Council of Regency, all roads running through the State 
were taken over by the Darbar, which became responsible for 
their proper maintenance. One of the chief routes is the Agra- 
Bombay road, of which 216 miles lie in Gwalior territory. The 
Gwalior-Jhansi road, 33 miles in length, constructed by the 
British Government, was handed over to the State in i88k 
Post and No post offices had been opened in the State until 1885, 
telegraphs. a convention was entered into with the British Govern- 
ment, which has been modified by additional agreements in 
1888 and 1895. The State post offices issue money orders, 
the commission being retained by the Darbar, and all 
articles are delivered by the State officials. The number of 
post offices has risen from 65 in 1885 to 129 in 1903, while 
the number of letters and parcels carried has increased from 
345,000 and 28,000 in 1896 to 4,308,000 and 106,000 in 
1903. British stamps surcharged with two cobras and the word 
‘Gwalior’ are used, and yielded a revenue of Rs. 85,000, 
including the sale of service stamps, in 1903. The depart- 
ment is in charge of the State postmaster-general. Govern- 
ment telegraph offices combined with post offices have been 
opened at a dozen of the principal towns. 

Famine. The first famine of which any records exist devastated 
northern Gwalior in 1783-4, its dire effects being noted by 
Mr. Malet in his diary. The next severe famine, that of 
1896-7, was mainly felt in the northern districts, while that of 
1899-1900 was worst in Malwa, the Nimach district being 
most affected, only 4 inches of rain falling. A large number 
of relief works at a cost of 38*2 lakhs and many poorhouses 
were opened, 14 lakhs was distributed on gratuitous relief, 
and large suspensions and remissions were granted to the 
cultivators. The sickness which followed the famine carried 
off numbers of the enfeebled population. 

Adminis- For administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
Adminis portions: northern Gwalior, comprising seven zilas or 

trath^r^" districts, Gwalior Gird, Bhind, Sheopur, Tonwarghar, 
divisions. Isagarh, Bhilsa, and Narwar; and the Malwa prdnt or 
division, comprising four zilas^ Ujjain, Mandasor, Shajapur, 
and Amjhera. The zilas are subdivided into parganas, the 
villages in a pargana being grouped into circles, each under 
a patwdn. 

Head- The administrative machinery of the State is controlled by 
quarters Maharaja, assisted by the Sadr Board. This Board con- 
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sists of seven members, the Maharaja himself being president and dis- 
and the members being in charge of different departments, 
which the most important are the Revenue, Land Records and 
Settlement, Forest, Accounts, Public Works, Customs, and 
Post Office. The chief has no minister, but a staff of secre- 
taries, supervised by a chief secretary, prepares cases for the 
final orders of the Maharaja. A Sar Suhah^ in general charge 
of the Malwa j>rant, controls and supervises the work of the 
Subahs in charge of the zilas. The Subahs are ztla magistrates, 
exercising powers similar to those of a District Magistrate in 
British India. They are assisted by Kamdsddrs {Kamdvisddrs) 
in charge of parganas^ who are magistrates of the second or 
third class and Munsifs for their charges. The constitution in 
the northern division is similar, except that here the Subahs 
are directly under the Sadr Board. 

The first regular judicial court was established in 1844, Legisla- 
the Mama Sahib when minister of the State. This court, 

justice* 

designated the Huzur Addlat^ was presided over by a judge, 
who heard cases only from the city and surrounding districts, 
as the farmers of revenue exercised judicial powers in the 
villages they held. In 1852 Sir Dinkar Rao abolished the 
system of leasing villages and Kamdsddrs dsA Subahs^ 

to whom judicial powers, both civil and criminal, were granted. 

In 1888 the Council of Regency adopted the system now in 
force. 

The lowest civil courts are those of the Kamdsddrs in charge Civil, 
of parganas^ who are empowered to hear cases up to Rs. 500 
in value. The Sadr Amin of the zila deals with cases up to 
Rs. 3,000 in value. The prdnt judge hears cases up to 
Rs. 50,000 in value ; and the Chief Judge of the Sadr Addlat^ 
or High Court, hears cases up to any value. 

The lowest criminal courts in the State are those of the Criminal. 
Kamdsddrs^ who are magistrates of the second or third class. 

The Sadr Amins are first-class magistrates for the zila, and 
the Subahs are zila (District) magistrates. The Frdnf Addlat, 
to which both first and second-class magistrates commit cases, 
takes the place of the Sessions Court in British India. The 
Chief Judge’s Court, the Sadr Addlat or High Court, is the 
highest criminal court in the State. Appeals, both civil and 
criminal, lie successively from the pargana courts to the zila 
and prdnt courts and the High Court. Cases involving im- 
prisonment for life, or a sentence of death, are referred by the 
Frdnt Addlat (Sessions) to the Sadr Addlat, and all sentences 
of death are finally laid before the Maharaja for confirmation. 
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The Maharaja also hears appeals against decisions of the 
Sadr Addlat Codes based on those of British India, but 
modified so as to suit local customs, were issued in 1895. 

Since 1902 a regular Accounts department has been formed, 
in which all State accounts are audited. The normal revenue 
of the State is 150 lakhs, excluding ii lakhs assigned to 
jdgzrddrs. In 1902-3 the chief heads of revenue were : land, 
85 lakhs; customs, ii lakhs; stamps, 2*8 lakhs; excise, 
1*4 lakhs; opium, 2-8 lakhs; interest on railway loan, 
21*3 lakhs ; and railway earnings, 3 lakhs. The expenditure 
amounted to 133 lakhs, the chief heads being: collection of 
land revenue, 8^3 lakhs, general administration, including 
the chiefs establishment, 16 lakhs; police, 7-5 lakhs; military, 
41 ‘3 lakhs; public works, 21 *8 lakhs; irrigation, 6-7 lakhs; 
education, 2*4 lakhs ; medical, i«6 lakhs ; and law and justice, 
3 lakhs. 

There are five main classes of tenure in the State. Guaran- 
teed Thdkurs possess land in the State under guarantee from 
the British Government ; the conditions of their tenure vary 
in almost every case. Jd^rddrs hold directly from the Darbar, 
and often exercise limited judicial and general administrative 
powers within their own holdings, besides having a right to 
a seat in Darbar and enjoying other privileges. Tdnkdddrs 
and istimrdrddrs hold on a permanent quit-rent. Mudfiddrs 
enjoy rent-free grants, which are subdivided into dewasthdn 
grants for the up-keep of temples, and dharmdda and Idddrakh^ 
religious and charitable grants. The last and most general 
class consists of the khdlsa area directly under State manage- 
ment. Since the first settlement made by Dinkar Rao in 1852, 
the zamlnddrs have held their land for a regular term varying 
from seven to twelve years, and more recently a settlement has 
been made for twenty years in the Bhander zila. In the Bhil 
country of Amjhera, however, and in some parts of northern 
Gwalior, the poorness of the soil necessitates a yearly settle- 
ment by the ‘ plough ’ of land (about 15 acres) cultivated. 
Alienation of land under certain restrictions, of which the most 
important is the prohibition of sale to any man not a subject of 
the Gwalior Darbar, has been permitted since 1898, in which 
year proprietary rights were formally recognized. Revenue 
was originally collected through tipddrs or merchant bankers, 
who stood security and received ro per cent, as remuneration. 
This system has lately been abolished, and all revenue due from 
khdlsa land is now paid directly to the State officials. The 
rates paid vary according to the quality of the soil, ranging for 
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irrigated land from Rs. 4 to Rs. 40 per acre, the latter rate 
being charged on poppy-growing land, and for ‘ dry ’ land from 
about 8 annas to Rs. 6. The average incidence of the land 
revenue demand is Rs. 2-7-9 ^cre of cultivated land, and 
II annas per acre of total area. A regular survey for settle- 
ment purposes was first made in 1871, the don or rope of 
I janh (66 feet in length) being used. In 1890, 1892, and 
1896-7 a fresh survey of different parts of the State was made 
by the plane table, a training class being at the same time 
opened for the laitmris. The demand in 1871 was 50-8 lakhs, 
and in 1896 it was 89-7 lakhs. The collections on account of 
land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



Averages, 

1881-90 

Averages, 

1891-1900. 

I9OO-I. 

I9OI-2. 

1905-3- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

93,90 

2,05,37 

86,30 

1,51,55 

83,43 

1,36,77 

71,24 

1,38.78 

85,44 

1,51.87 


A considerable revenue is derived from opium, which is Miscella- 
grown chiefly in Malwa. A duty of Rs. 25 is levied on every 
chest {140 lb.) of opium exported, to which an extra duty Opium.* 
called kdnid kharch^ amounting to Rs. 7-14-0 per chest at 
Mandasor and Rs. 7-6-0 at Ujjain, is added for the main- 
tenance of the scales. The income from this source varied 
from 3*2 lakhs in 1881 to 4-3 lakhs in 1891, 2 lakhs in 1901, 
and 2*8 lakhs in 1903. The right to retail opium within the 
State is sold by auction annually. The salt revenue is governed Salt 
by an agreement of 1878, by which the Darbar undertook not 
to open any new salt works, or to allow more than 1,930 tons 
a year to be manufactured at existing works. At the same 
time it was agreed that none of the salt so manufactured 
should be exported from the State, and that no salt should 
be imported, except such as had paid duty in British India, 
such salt being admitted free of any further tax. In return, 
the Government of India pays a yearly sum of 3*1 lakhs as 
compensation. 

A regular department for the collection of customs and Customs, 
excise duties was constituted in 1902. A Superintendent of 
customs and excise is appointed for each zila^ with a staff 
of inspectors and patrols. The department is controlled by 
a Commissioner of customs and excise, who is a member of 
the Sadr Board. The practice of farming the collections 
makes it impossible to give figures for earlier years, but in 
1903 customs yielded ii lakhs and excise 1*4 lakhs. 
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Country liquor is made from the flowers of the mahud {Bassia 
latifoUa). The Persian still is used in distilling large quan- 
tities, and earthen pot-stills by petty contractors. The strength 
of the liquor varies from 70° to 25° under proof. The right to 
vend in all towns of any size is sold by auction, but in outlying 
areas any one can set up a still on payment of Rs. 5 for every 
maund of mahud put under fermentation. A special tax is 
levied on the retail vend of foreign liquors. The right to sell 
drugs is included in the liquor contracts. 

Court fee stamps were first introduced in 1862, the system 
being revised in 1897. Four classes of stamps are now in use, 
known respectively as addlatl for judicial applications, talbdna 
for process services, dasidwezi for ordinary deeds, and famassuk 
and nakal tamassuk for documents concerning loans to culti- 
vators. The net income in 1902-3 was 2-8 lakhs. 

Up to 1899 several issues from local mints were still current 
in Gwalior. Besides various coins belonging to neighbouring 
States, such as the Salim shdhi of Partabgarh, the Gajjd shdhi 
of Jhansi, and the Datia issues, these included the Gwalior 
rupee struck at Gwalior, the Chdndofi at Isagarh, and the Top 
shdhi at Sheopur. The inconvenience of this multiplicity of 
currencies was accentuated by the procedure at the regular 
settlement of 1871, when 5 parganas were assessed in British 
currency, 20 in the Gwalior, 19 in the Chdndon^ and 3 in the 
Top shdhi. In 1893 the State mints were closed. By 1897, 
it was found possible to convert the Gajjd shdhi and the Top 
shdhi coins, and in 1898 the Gwalior and Chdndon coins, 
which were called in. The British rupee and its fractional 
coins are now the only legal tender. The State still mints its 
own copper, which is of the same value as the British coin, and 
gold coins are struck for special purposes. 

The Public Works department existed in the time of the 
late chief, when the Jai Bilas Palace in Lashkar was built, but 
was improved in 1886 under the Council of Regency, and 
various changes in its constitution have taken place since. 
At present it is divided into four sections, dealing respec- 
tively with irrigation, roads, buildings, and railways. The 
officer in charge of each section is independent, but all four 
are under the Sadr Board. The Victoria College and Memo- 
rial Hospital at Lashkar, the Madhav College and Maharaja's 
palace at Ujjain, the Gwalior Light Railway, and the Ujjain 
water-works may be mentioned as the principal works under- 
taken within the last twenty years. 

The chiefs of Gwalior have always given the greatest atten- 
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tion to their army, and a regular force was started by Mahadji 
in 1784, the history of which has been briefly referred to above. 

By the treaty of 1817, Sindhia engaged to maintain a contingent 
force of 5,000 horse, which finally developed into the Gwalior 
Contingent, and mutinied in 1857 at Morar. The existing 
regiments of Central India Horse still represent this force. 

The State at present maintains three regiments of Imperial 
Service Cavalry, of 610 men each, armed with lance, carbine, 
and sword \ two battalions of Imperial Service Infantry, of 
996 men each, of all ranks ; and a Transport Corps, having 
300 carts, 725 ponies, and 548 men. The Transport Corps 
served in the Chitral and Tirah Campaigns. Other troops 
include two batteries of horse artillery with 244 men, three 
bullock batteries with 322 men, one elephant battery with 
189 men, and a total of 36 guns; and five battalions of 
infantry, numbering 8,532 combatants and r,467 non-com- 
batants. The Irregulars who assist in police work consist 
of 5,613 men. The army is under the State commander- 
in-chief with a staff. 

For many years, no real distinction existed between the Police and 
police and the army, a body of men being detailed for police 
work and called by various names. On the abolition of the 
system of farming villages in 1852, a regular chmkldari force 
was introduced for village watch and ward. The police officers 
appointed at the same time received judicial powers, and were 
under the control of the superior district officials. In 1874 
a regular police force was organized, and offences cognizable 
by the police were distinguished. The force, however, still 
continued to be a collection of district units, each controlled 
by the Suhah, Finally in 1903 a system based on that fol- 
lowed in British India was introduced, the police being placed 
under an Inspector-General at head-quarters. There are now 
13,236 men of all ranks in the force, giving one man to 
every two square miles, and to every 222 of the population. 

One police station has been opened in each fargana, with a 
certain number of outposts ; and a certain number of military 
police, armed with rifles, are also posted to each pargana. 

The State contains three Central jails, twelve district jails, 
and pargana lock-ups. They are under the control of a Super- 
intendent at head-quarters. Carpets, rugs, cloth, and other 
articles are produced in the jails. The cost of maintaining 
a prisoner in 1902-3 was Rs. 23. 

In 1854-5, during the ministry of Sir Dinkar Rao, some Education, 
schools were established in the districts, and by 1857 the 
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number of pupils throughout the State was 2,653. Maharaja 
Jayaji Rao, on attaining his majority, paid great attention 
to the subject of education, and raised the annual expen- 
diture from Rs. 9,200 to Rs. 17,500. A regular Educational 
department was formed under Sir Michael Filose, the present 
chief secretary, in 1863, and by 1891 there were 143 schools 
in the State. In 1895 an officer of the Indian Educational 
Service was appointed Inspector-General of education. At 
that time the State contained 188 schools, including 2 colleges 
with high schools attached, 16 Anglo-vernacular schools, and 
170 village schools. The present Maharaja has always shown 
a special interest in the spread of education among girls as 
well as among boys. The ordinary educational institutions in 
1902-3 included two Arts colleges at Lashkar and Ujjain with 
high schools attached to them, a high school at Morar, and 
323 village schools. Besides these, many special schools have 
been opened, including a service school for training officials, 
a Sardars’ school and a Sardars’ daughters’ school for the 
children of State Sardars, a military school, and engineering 
and other special classes. Gwalior stands fairly high as 
regards the literacy of its population, of whom 2*4 per cent. 
(4 males and o*r females) were able to read and write in 1901. 
The total number of pupils in 1902-3 was 3,050, of whom 850 
were girls, and the total expenditure was 2-4 lakhs. English 
education is chiefly confined to the Brahmans, Marathas, 
Rajputs, Muhammadans, and Jains. The Gwalior Gazette, 
published weekly, is an official publication containing State 
orders and general news from other newspapers. 

A Medical department was first organized in 1887, and 
since that date hospitals and dispensaries have been opened 
in various parts of the State, with accommodation for 
380 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
258,394, including 3,398 in-patients, and 11,413 operations 
were performed. A women’s ward is attached to the Jayaji 
Rao Hospital at Lashkar, in connexion with which a class for 
midwifery is carried on. The total cost of the department in 
1902-3 was 1-6 lakhs. 

Vaccination is regularly carried out and has increased rapidly. 
In 1903 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
69,000, representing 23 per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. Grant Duff: History of the Mahrattas, 3 vols. (1826). — 
H. G. Keene: Madhava Rao Sindhia (Oxford, 1891). — 
H. Compton: Military Adventurers of Hindustan (1892). — 
T. D. Broughton: Letters written in a Mahratta Camp {1813, 
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new ed. 1892). — Kaye and Malleson: History of the Indian 
Mutiny y vols. iii and v.] 

Sheopur Zila. — A district of the Gw^alior State, Central 
India, lying between 25° 15' and 26® 24 N. and 76° 38' 
and 77° 47' E., with an area of 2,862 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 214,624, giving a density of 75 persons 
per square mile. The district contains three towns, Sheopur 
(population, 6,712), Baroda (6,381), Sabalgarh (6,039), 
the head-quarters j and 729 villages. The south-western 
and north-eastern portions form a level plain, but the rest is 
much cut up by hills. The Chambal and Parbati rivers, and 
their tributaries the Kunu, AhelT, Sip, and Kunwari, drain 
the district. The crops are of good quality, wheat being 
largely grown. The district is divided into three parganas^ 
with head-quarters at Sheopur, Bijaipur, and Sabalgarh, and 
also contains the estate of Sheopur-Baroda and the jdgzrs 
of Khatauli, Amalda, Balapur, and Iklod. The land revenue 
is Rs. 8,13,000. 

Tonwarghar (including Sikarwari). — A district of the 
Gwalior State, Central India, lying between 25^^ 49' and 
26° 52' N. and 77° 33' and 78^^ 42' E., with an area of 1,834 
square miles. It lies in the level alluvial tract north of 
Gwalior. The names Tonwarghar and SikarwM are derived 
from the Sikarwar and Tonwar Thakurs, who are the chief 
inhabitants. The Sikarwte are a branch of the Bargujar Raj- 
puts. During the Muhammadan period one of the emperors 
demanded a daughter in marriage from Ishwar Das, the Raja 
of Alwar. On his refusal to comply, the Bargujar Thakurs 
were slaughtered wherever found. Many were put to death, 
but some escaped ; and among them Dalku Rao, a petty chief 
of the clan, who fled to Fatehpur Sikri, where he found an 
asylum among the Shaikhs, on promising to change the name 
of his clan to Sikarwar, after Sikri Sikarwari fell to Sindhia 
in the eighteenth century. The Tonwars are Yaduvansis, and 
the descendants of the former rulers of Delhi, who from 1398 
to 1518 held Gwalior fort. The population of the district in 
1901 was 369,414, giving a density of 199 persons per square 
mile. The district contains only one town, Gohad (population, 
5,343), and 704 villages, the head-quarters being at Jora. It 
is divided into four parganas^ with head-quarters at Ambah, 
Gohad, Jora, and Nurabad. The land revenue is Rs. 1 1, 1 2,000. 

Bhind Zila. — North-eastern district of the Gwalior State, 
Central India, lying between 25° 33' and 26° 48' N. 
and 78® 33' and 79° 18' E., with an area of 1,554 square miles. 
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It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Chambal 
river, which separates it from the British Districts of Agra and 
Etawahj on the east by the Pahuj river, which separates it 
from Jalaun and Jhansi Districts ; on the south by the 
Datia State and Jhansi District j and on the west by the 
Gwalior Gird district. The population in 1901 was 394,461, 
giving a density of 254 persons per square mile. The district 
contains two towns, Bhind (population, 8,032), the head- 
quarters, and Bhander (5,133) ; and 819 villages. It is divided 
into four larganas^ with head-quarters at Bhind, Mahgawan, 
Lahar, and Bhander. The land revenue is Rs. 11,65,000. 
The soil is fertile, and the district is well drained by the 
Chambal and Sind rivers and the tributary streams of the 
Kunwari and Pahuj. 

Gwalior Gird, — A district of the Gwalior State, Central 
India, surrounding the city of Lashkar, and lying between 
25° 44' and 26° 25'' N. and 77° 45' and 78° 43' E., with an 
area of 1,513 square miles. It is bounded, except on the east 
and south-east, where it meets the borders of Datia State, by 
other districts of Gwalior. The district, except for an outcrop 
of Vindhyan sandstone near Gwalior city, consists of a level 
alluvial plain. It is traversed by no rivers of any size, but the 
Sind flows along the eastern boundary. The population in 1901 
was 323,693, giving a density of 246 persons per square mile. 
The district contains three towns, Lashkar (population, 
including the Brigade, 102,626), Gwalior (16,807), and 
Morar (19,179); and 6r4 villages. It is divided into three 
parganas, with head-quarters at Mastura, Pichhor, and Lashkar 
respectively. The land revenue is Rs. 5,25,000. At Antrl, not 
far from the railway station, stands the tomb of Abul P'azl, 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbafi, who was murdered near the 
spot by Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. 

Narwar Zila. — A district in the Gwalior State, Central 
India, lying between 24° 32' and 25° 54' N. and 77^ 22' and 
78° 32' E., with an area of 4,041 square miles. The greater 
part is cut up by a succession of jungle-covered ridges which 
strike from north-east to south-west across the district, but 
the portion west of the arm of the Vindhyan range lying in 
the east is a level plain. The soil of the valleys is of consider- 
able fertility, being formed of detritus washed off the hills. To 
the east, round Karera village, the soil is of the rocky and poor 
class common to the gneiss area. The chief rivers are the 
Sind, Parbati, and Betwa, while of smaller streams the Kunu, 
lesser Parbati, Ahir, and Mahuar are the most important. The 
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population in 1901 was 398,361, giving a density of 131 
persons to the square mile. The district contains two towns, 
Chanderi (population, 4,093) and Narwar (4,929); and 
1,298 villages. The head-quarters are at Sipri. It is divided 
into four parganas^ with head-quarters at STpri, Pichor, Kolaras, 
and Karera. The land revenue is Rs. 6,58,000. 

Isagarh Zila. — A district of the Gwalior State, Central 
India, lying between 24° 3' and 25° 12' N. and 76° 52' and 
78° 20' E., with an area of 3,591 ,square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 248,679, giving a density of 75 persons per 
square mile. The district contains two towns, Mungaoli 
(population, 4,797), the head-quarters, and Guna (including the 
military station, 11,452); and 1,367 villages. The country on 
the eastern and western borders is hilly, while that in the centre 
of the tract is typical of the M^wa plateau. It is divided into 
four parganas^ with head-quarters at Bajranggarh, Kumbhraj, 
Isagarh, and MungaolT. The land revenue is Rs. 4,97,000. 

Bhilsa Zila. — A district of the Gwalior State, Central India, 
lying between 23° 21' and 24^4' N. and 77° 25' and 78® 21' E,, 
with an area of 1,625 square miles. This tract was one of 
some importance in early days, and it contains considerable 
remains of archaeological and historical importance, especially 
at Bhilsa, Gyar.aspur, Udayapur, Udayagiri, and Baro. 
In the time of Akbar it was one of the mahdis of the sarkdr of 
Raisen, in the Subah of Malwa. The population in 1901 was 
120,189, giving a density of 74 persons per square mile. The 
district contains one town, Bhilsa (population, 7,481), the 
head-quarters, and 708 villages. It is divided into two parganas^ 
with head-quarters at Bhilsa and Basoda. The land revenue is 
Rs. 3,32,000. The district, which lies on the Malwa plateau, 
is well drained by the Betwa and its numerous tributaries. It 
is for the most part covered with fertile black soil, pro- 
ducing excellent wheat and tobacco ; but on the eastern border 
an arm of the Vindhyas runs from north to south, in which 
the sandstones are well exposed. The forest along this range 
is ‘ reserved.’ The mediatized holding of Agra-Barkhera (see 
Gwalior Residency) is in this district. 

Shajapur Zila (or Shajah^pur). — A district in the Malwa 
division of the Gwalior State, Central India, l3nng between 22° 
34' and 24® 19' N. and 75® 44' and 77° 6' E., with an area 
of 3,494 square miles. The population in 1901 was 361,050, 
giving a density of 103 persons per square mile. The district 
contains three towns, Shajapur (population, 9,953), the head- 
quarters, Shujalpur (5,731), and Agar (including the military 
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station, 10,442) ; and 1,393 villages. The country is typical of 
the Malwa plateau, and the soil possesses high fertility. It is 
drained by the Kali Sind, Chambal, and Parbati rivers, with 
the minor tributary streams of the Lakundar and Newaj. 
Shajapur is divided into six parganas^ with head-quarters at 
Shajapur, Shujalpur, Sonkach, Agar, Susner, and Nalkhera. 
The land revenue is Rs. 14,02,000. Besides these regular 
parganaSj the Bhainsoda tappa is separately administered by a 
special naib-kamasddr^ and is cut off from the rest of the district 
by intervening portions of the Dhar and Indore States. 

Ujjain Zila. — A district in the Mal'wa division of the Gwalior 
State, Central India, lying between 22° 47' and 23° 36' N. and 
75*^ 10' and 76° 3' E., with an area of 1,505 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 209,670, giving a density of 139 
persons per square mile. The district contains 3 towns, 
Ujjain (population, 39,892), the head-quarters, Barnagar 
(10,856), and Khachrod (9,186); and 667 villages. Ujjain 
lies in a tract of high fertility drained by the Chambal and 
Sipra and many minor streams, and produces much poppy, as 
well as the ordinary grains. The district is divided into three 
parganas^ of which the three towns mentioned above are the 
head-quarters. The land revenue is Rs. 9,86,000. 

Amjhera Zila. — An isolated district of the Gwalior State, 
Central India, lying between 22® 5' and 22^^ 59' N. and 74° 40' 
and 75° 46' E., with an area of 1,301 square miles. It is 
situated in the Bhil country on the slopes of the Vindhyan 
scarp, at a mean elevation of 1,800 feet above the sea. Almost 
the whole area is thickly covered with forest, and cut up into 
narrow ravines by a succession of hills, so that there is little 
soil of any value for agricultural purposes. The population in 
1901 was 96,426, giving a density of 74 persons per square 
mile. The district contains 464 villages, including Amjhera 
(population, 2,954), the head-quarters. It is divided into two 
parganas^ with head-quarters at Amjhera and Bakaner. The 
land revenue is Rs. 1,51,000. The greater part of the district 
is alienated in land grants. 

Mandasor Zila. — A district of the Gwalior State, Central 
India, lying between 23° 33'' and 25° 19' N. and 74^ ii' and 
75^ SAr' E., with an area of 1,721 square miles. The population 
in 190X was 196,434, giving a density of 114 persons per 
square mile. The district contains three towns, Mandasor 
(population, 20,936), the head-quarters, Nimach (including the 
cantonment, 21,588), and Jawad (8,005); and 775 villages. 
It is divided into seven parganas^ with head-quarters at 
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Mandasor, Nimach, Bhaogarh, Jawad, Nahargarh, Singoli, and 
Gangapur. The land revenue is Rs. 9,03,000. Mandasorlies 
on the Malwa plateau, and, except for the range which runs 
east and west to the north of Nimach, consists of a level plain 
covered wdth black cotton soil. Opium is largely produced. 

Agar. — Town and British military station in the Shajapur 
district of the Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 
23^ AZ 7^° E., 1,765 feet above sea-level, 41 miles 

by metalled road from Ujjain. Population (1901), 10,442, 
of whom 3,990 persons reside in the military station. The 
town is picturesquely placed between two large lakes, and 
is surrounded by a battlemented wall built in the eighteenth 
century. Agar takes its name from one Agra Bhil, who 
founded a settlement on this site in the tenth century. It was 
seized almost immediately by the Jhala Rajputs, who continued 
in possession until the eighteenth century, when it fell to 
Jaswant Rao Ponwar of Dhar. In iSor the district was 
overrun by Bapuji Sindhia, who devastated the town, but it 
was restored by Daulat Rao Sindhia a few years later. Until 
1904 Agar was the head-quarters of a district of the same 
name. A considerable traffic in grain and cotton is carried on, 
and two ginning factories are at work. In the Madhoganj 
quarter, outside the town, are situated the public offices, the 
Kamdsddr's court, a school, a State post office, and a hospital. 

The military station lies to the north of the native town, 
from which it is separated by the Rataria Talao (or lake), 
being picturesquely situated beside the lake and surrounded 
by fine trees. It was first occupied in 1844 as a can- 
tonment for the local corps. In 1857 it was held by the 
3rd Regiment of Infantry, Gwalior Contingent, and some guns 
from the Mehidpur Contingent. On July 4 the troops 
mutinied, killing some of their officers ; but a party of six men, 
four women, and three children escaped, and, after many hard- 
ships, finally reached British territory south of the Narbada^. 
Since 1858 Agar has been garrisoned by the Central India 
Horse, one of the new local corps raised in place of those 
which had mutinied. From i860 to 1895 Agar was also the 
head-quarters of the Western Malwa Agency, the commandant 
of the regiment holding collateral political charge. On the 
creation of the present Malwa Agency, certain minor jurisdic- 
tional powers were assigned to the commandant, who exercises 
the powers of a second-class magistrate within the station 
limits. 

^ Times of India^ August i, 1S57. 
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Amjhera Village. — Head*quarters of the district of the 
same name in the Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 
22® 34' N. and 75° 8' E., on the Vindhyan scarp, 1,890 feet 
above sea-level, 12 miles west of Dhar. Population (1901), 
2,954. The place is said to have been founded by Raja 
Rto Singh, a son of Raja Maldeo Rath or of Jodhpur, in the 
sixteenth century, and was subsequently a small chiefship, 
which, in the eighteenth century, became subject to Gwalior. 
In 1857 Raja Eakhtawar Singh rebelled. He was caught and 
executed at Indore, and his estate was made over to Sindhia. 
Besides the SubaRs offices, a school, a hospital, a State post 
office, and a resthouse are situated in the town. 

Bagh. — Village in the Amjhera district of Gwalior State 
Central India, celebrated for the Buddhist excavations in its 
neighbourhood. It stands at the confluence of the Wagh or 
Bagh and Girna streams, from the former of which it takes its 
name, in 22® 22' N. and 74® 48' E. Population (1901), 1,793. 
As is usual in places containing Buddhist remains, the village 
lies on an old main route, that from Gujarat to Malwa, close to 
the Udaipur (pass), 12 miles north of Kukshl. Tradition 
assigns gyeat importance to the place in early days, and the 
ruins of a large town are still traceable. This town is said to 
have been founded in the tenth century by one Raja Mordhaj, 
who built the local fort, remains of which are still to be seen. 
Later on it fell to Raja Bagh Singh, whose descendants live in 
Girwanl close by, and are still locally called Raja, In the 
eighteenth century it passed to the Peshwa and finally to 
Sindhia. The famous caves, which lie about 4 miles west of 
the village, are of considerable archaeological interest. As 
usual, they are known to natives as the Ptoch Pandu, the five 
Pandava brothers being supposed to have inhabited them. 
The caves are excavated in the face of a sandstone hill 
850 feet above the sea. Owing to the disintegration of a belt of 
clay stone imposed on the sandstone, the roofs of most of the 
caves have been destroyed. All of the caves, which number 
eight or nine, are vihdras or monasteries, there being apparently 
no chaiiya hall or Buddhist church attached to them. In age 
they rank before the latest at Ajanta, and may be assigned to 
the sixth or seventh century a. d. In a room attached to the 
largest cave there existed formerly a senes of frescoes equalling 
those at Ajanta. Unfortunately, they were never copied and 
have now vanished. Fergusson, remarking on the appearance 
of the figures depicted, considers that they represented people 
of Central Asia and not of India. 
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\Tra 7 is actions of the Bombay Literary Society^ vol. ii ; Journal 
of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. v j and 
IndiaTi and Rastern Architecture, pp. 159, 446.] 

Barnagar {Nbiai). — Town in the Ujjain district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in N. and 75^ 23' E., on 

the west bank of the Chamla, a tributary of the Chambal river, 
and on the Khandwa-Ajmer branch of the Rajputana-Malw^a 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,856. The town grew rapidly 
between 1881 and 1891, owing to the opening of the railway, 
and in spite of the famine of 1899-1900 is still increasing. It 
belonged formerly to the Bahram Loth family of Rajputs, who 
still hold a rent-free village in the neighbourhood, but in the 
eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia. Barnagar is managed by 
a municipality, constituted in 1901, which controls the lighting 
and sanitation, having an income of about Rs. 1,200 a year, 
chiefly derived from local taxes. A considerable trade in grain 
and opium has arisen since the opening of the railway. A 
State post office, a dispensary, a school, and a resthouse are 
situated in the town. Close to the railway station there is 
a British combined post and telegraph office. 

Baro (or Barnagar). — Village and ancient site in the Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 23^ 56' N. and 78® 14' E. 
Baro is now only a small village, with a population (1901) of 
533 ; but the neighbourhood is covered with the remains of an 
ancient city of considerable size, the ruins extending to the 
neighbouring town of Pathari. The principal remains consist 
of Hindu and Jain temples, chiefly situated close to a large 
tank, the waters of which are held up by a fine old stone dam. 
The village stands at the foot of the Gayanath hill, a part of 
the arm of the Vindhyas which strikes north from Bhilsa. The 
sandstone and shales of the Vindhya series are well exposed 
here, and the former has been employed in constructing the 
temples and houses of Baro. The finest building is the 
Gadarmal temple, on the western bank of the tank ; and though 
the existing structure is a restoration of the original shrine, as 
the heterogeneous nature of its spire shows, it is still a magnifi- 
cent example of mediaeval Hindu architecture. The shape of 
the sanctuary is interesting, being oblong instead of square, and 
within it is an unusually fine sculptured figure. The temple 
formerly stood in a spacious courtyard and was surrounded by 
seven smaller shrines, now mere heaps of bricks. The entrance 
to the courtyard lay through a lofty gate of which one richly 
carved pillar is still standing. The temples in this group are 
all Saivite, there being no Jain sculptures, as Cunningham has 
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erroneously stated. The other large temple is called the 
Jain mandir, and has evidently been restored by Jains from the 
remains of a Hindu building. It is entirely enclosed by a high 
wall, in the centre of which there is a samddhi or ascetic’s 
tomb. A gallery runs round all four sides, the shrines, which 
number eighteen in all and are of various sizes, lying behind it. 
Six spires and several domes surmount the building, and have 
been made up of the remains of Hindu and Jain temples, 
carved with images peculiar to each religion. The cells, how- 
ever, contain only Jain images. Tradition relates that Baro 
was once a large and wealthy city, but was destroyed at the end 
of the seventeenth century by Chhatarsal, the chief of Panna, 
who sacked the town. It is, however, impossible that a Hindu 
should have injured the temples, which show evident signs of 
Muhammadan violence. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Re^or is ^ vol. x, p. 71.] 

Baroda Town. — Town in the Sheopur district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 25° 29' N. and 76° 42' E. 
Population (1901), 6,381. Baroda is now the chief town of 
the Sheopur-Baroda jdglr^ subordinate to Gwalior. The 
holders are Gaur Rajputs from Bengal. In the twelfth century 
Bachh Raj established himself at Ajmer, whence the family 
were driven by the Muhammadans about two hundred years 
later. For services rendered to the Delhi emperors certain 
lands were granted to them, including the territory lying 
between the Parbati and KuntI rivers ; and Sheopur, 12 miles 
north of Baroda, became their head-quarters. During the 
Maratha inroads of the eighteenth century the Raja was 
forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Sindhia. Subsequently 
Daulat Rao Sindhia assigned the lands then held by Raja 
Radhika Das of Sheopur to his general Jean Baptiste Filose, 
who compelled the Raja to relinquish them. Radhika Das 
was, however, permitted to retain a portion of his former terri- 
tory, including twenty-three villages, and to take up his 
residence at Baroda. In 1813 twelve additional villages were 
assigned to him. In 1857 the Raja revolted and his estates 
were confiscated, but were restored in 1859, through the 
mediation of the Resident at Gwalior. The present holder is 
Raja Bijai Singh, who succeeded in 1865. 

Bhander. — Head-quarters of a pargana in the Bhind 
district of Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 2 5° 44' N. 
and 78° 45' E. Population (1901), 5,133. The town is 
picturesquely situated between the Pahuj river and a lake 
formed by damming one of its tributaries. The site is said to 
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be an old one, the ancient city having been swallowed up in an 
earthquake. The remains of a few old temples stand on a neigh- 
bouring hill. In the fifteenth century the town was included 
in the State of Oichha, but in the eighteenth century it fell 
to Sindhia. After the Mutiny in 1857 it remained a British 
possession until 1886, when it was restored to Sindhia in part 
exchange for Jhansi. A considerable trade in grain, spun and 
raw cotton, and country cloth is carried on. A State post office, 
a dispensary, schools for boys and girls, and an inspection 
bungalow are situated in the town. 

Bhilsa Town (JBhelsd). — Head-quarters of the district of 
the same name in Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 
23° 31' N. and 77° 49' E., on the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 535 miles from Bombay. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,481. The town stands on the east bank of the 
Betwa river, 1,546 feet above the level of the sea. The exist- 
ing buildings are entirely Muhammadan in character, though 
numerous remains of an earlier period have been used in con- 
structing the city wall, mosques, houses, and wells. The 
houses are usually built of the local sandstone, and are sub- 
stantial in appearance; but many are empty, and the whole 
town has an air of departed grandeur. The city wall is 
pierced by three gates : the Raisen gate on the south, the 
Besh gate on the west, and the Gandhi gate on the north-east. 
The only buildings of importance are the Vijaya niandir and 
a modern temple erected in 1833 by a former Sfibak. The 
Vijaya mandir^ though still known by this name, is in fact a 
mosque, which was erected on the site of the former temple by 
Aurangzeb in 1682. There is still, however, enough left of 
the fine platform and general plan of the temple to show that 
it must have been originally a building of considerable merit. 
On the Lohangi rock whch overlooks the town stand several 
buildings, a tomb to Lohangi Plr, and a small mosque with 
two inscriptions, erected respectively by Mahmud Khiljl I of 
Malwa, dated 1460, and by Akbar, dated 15 83. 

The remains in the neighbourhood are more than ordinarily 
interesting. The earliest consist of a series of sixty Buddhist 
stupas or monumental tumuli, many of which contained relic 
caskets. These buildings date from the third century b. c. to 
the first century A. D., the most important being that at Sanchi, 
while others have been found at the adjacent villages of 
Andherl, Bhojpur, Satdhara, and Sonarl in Bhopal State, all 
lying within a radius of X2 miles of Bhilsa. Fergusson 
remarks that — 
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‘ We are not justified in assuming from the greater extent of 
this group, as now existing, that it possessed the same pre- 
eminence in Buddhist days. It may only be that, situated in 
a remote and thinly peopled part of India, they have not been 
exposed to the destructive energy of opposing sects of the 
Hindu religion.’ 

It is possible, however, that the central position of Bhilsa 
added to its importance. It lies where the old route from 
Sravasti to Paithana crossed that from Magadha to Sovira; 
and, as other examples show, such places were always favourite 
sites for the erection of stupas. 

North-west of Bhilsa, in the fork formed by the Betwa and 
Besh rivers, is the site of the old city of Beshnagar, identified 
with the Vessanagara or Chaityagiri of the Pali records. The 
city appears to have existed in the time of Asoka, if not earlier. 
Coins of the Ujjain type, of the western Satraps, the Nagas of 
Narwar, and the Guptas have been found here. Tradition 
connects the town with Raja Rukmangada, who, neglecting his 
own wife for the Apsara Visva, named the town Visvanagar 
after her. A festival called the Rukmangada Ekadasi is held 
here yearly in KSrtik (October). Fragments of Buddhist rail- 
ings and other interesting remains are still lying on the site, 
though many carved stones appear to have been taken to 
Bhilsa for building purposes. One railing is inscribed in 
characters of the Asoka period. 

By Hindus the town is always called Bhelsa. A fragmen- 
tary inscription inserted in the city wall records the erection 
on the Vetravati (Betwa) river of a temple to the Sun as Bhail- 
lesha, from which title both forms of the name are derived. 
In Brahmanical religious observances the place is called 
Bhadravati, and is identified with the residence of Yuvanashva, 
who supplied the famous horse sacrificed by Yudhishthira. 
The Jain scriptures use the form Bhadalpur, and regard it as 
the birthplace of Sital Nath, the tenth Tirthankar, whose birth- 
day is still commemorated here by a yearly feast. 

In historical times Bhilsa, or more probably the older city of 
Beshnagar or Vessanagara, was a place of importance as early 
as the days of Asoka (third century b. c.), when the numerous 
Buddhist monuments in the neighbourhood were erected. If 
the identification with Vidisha be correct, it subsequently 
became the capital of eastern Malwa, and was the head- 
quarters of the Sunga prince Agnimitra. Bhilsa first appears 
in the] Muhammadan writings as Mahabalistto in A1 Biruni’s 
description of India, where it is said to be in Malwa, lo para- 
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sangs distant from Ujjain. In 1235 Bhilsa was attacked and 
sacked by Altamsh, and in 1290 Ala-ud<dm captured the town. 
In 1532 it was plundered by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 
Under Akbar it formed the head-quarters of one of the mahdls 
of the sarkdr of Raisen in the Subah of Malwa. The religious 
intolerance of Aurangzeb led to the destruction of the fine 
Vijaya mandir and many other temples in 1682. At the same 
time the town was renamed Alamgirpur, but the new name 
never came into general use. In the eighteenth century it was 
granted by Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, then governor of Malwa, 
to the Nawab of Bhopal, but passed soon after into the posses- 
sion of the Peshwa. It came into Sindhia’s hands in 1775, 
and has since formed a part of Gwalior State. A combined 
British post and telegraph office, a State post office, a school, 
a sarai^ and a dispensary are situated in the town. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Eej>orfs^ voL x, p. 34 ; 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, vol. xxxi, p. in; and 
J. Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architectzirel] 

Bhind Town, — Head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 26° 33' N. 
and 78° 48' E., at the terminus of the Gwalior-Bhind branch 
of the State Railway. Population (1901), 8,032. Bhind is 
locally known as Bhind-Bhadawar, having been originally the 
chief seat of the Bhadauria Rajputs, a branch of the Chauhan 
clan, who claim to have held it for twenty-two generations. In 
the eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia. The town contains 
several buildings of interest and a lake, the Gauri Tal, sur- 
rounded by fine ghats, on the bank of w-hich stands the temple 
of Vyankateshwar Mahadeo. A dispensary, a jail, a school, 
an inspection bungalow, a State post office, and the usual 
offices are situated here- There are also two ginning-factories 
and a cotton-press in the town. The export of cotton and the 
manufacture of brass-ware form the staple industries. Local 
affairs are managed by a municipality constituted in 1902, 
the income being about Rs. 800. 

Chanderi. — Town and old fort in the Narwar district of 
Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 24® 43' N. and 
78® 9' E., 1,300 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 
4,093. The town and fort are most picturesquely situated in 
a great bay of sandstone hills, entered by narrow passes, which 
in former days made the place of considerable strategic impor- 
tance. The whole expanse of plain enclosed by the hills is 
highly fertile, and contains five large lakes and numerous 
smaller sheets of water, the surrounding hill-sides being 
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thickly covered with tree jungle. The old town occupies 
a considerable area beyond the present city walls, and is full 
of picturesque mosques, dwelling-houses, and other buildings, 
most of which are, however, in a ruinous state. The houses 
are built of the local sandstone, and the tombs, which are 
exceedingly numerous, are often ornamented with fine pierced 
stone screens. Formerly a rich and flourishing place, the 
town is now on the decline. 

The old fort stands 230 feet above the town. It is entered 
through the Khuni-darwaza, or ‘ gate of blood,’ so called from 
the fact that criminals were executed by being hurled from the 
battlements above, and dashed to pieces at its foot. The only 
building of interest in the fort is a palace, but the ramparts 
are still standing, more or less complete. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, the principal source being the Kirat 
Sagar, a tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above by 
a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point 
in its defences, and materially assisted Babar in his assault 
upon it. South-west of the fort a curious gateway has been 
made through the hill-side. The cutting is 192 feet long by 
39 broad and 80 high, and in the middle a portion of rock has 
been left, which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with 
a pointed arch flanked by sloping towers. A tablet records 
the construction of the gate by Zaman Khan, son of Sher 
Khan, who was governor of the fort under Ghiyas-ud-dln of 
Malwa, in 1490. 

About 9 miles distant is Old Chanderi, now a mere heap of 
ruins buried in jungle. When this site was deserted for the 
present one is not known, but such remains as exist are 
Muhammadan in character. The foundation of the town is 
invariably ascribed to the Chandels, but the name has possibly 
suggested this derivation. 

The earliest reference to Chanderi is by A 1 Biruni (a.d. 1030). 
In 1251 Ghiyas-ud-din Balban captured the place for the 
emperor Nasir-ud-din, In 1438 it fell to Mahmud Khiljl I of 
Malwa, who took it after a siege of some months. In 1520 it 
was seized by R^a Sanga of Chitor, who made it over to 
Medini Rai, the revolted minister of Mahmud II of Malwa. 
From Medini Rai it was captured by Babar, after a fierce 
struggle which is graphically described by that monarch in his 
diary. In 1540 it passed to Sher Shah and became part of 
Shujaat Khan’s governorship. When Malwa fell to Akbar, 
Chanderi became the head-quarters of a sarkdr of the Siibak 
of Malwa. It was then a large place, with 14,000 stone 
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houses and 1,200 mosques. Chanderi was taken by the 
Bundelas in 1586 and was held by Ram Sah, a son of 
Raja Madhukar of Orchha. In 1680 Devi Singh Bundela 
was appointed governor, and the fort remained in his family 
until 1 81 1, when it was taken by Jean Baptiste Filose for 
Daulat Rao Sindhia. On the formation of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent in 1844, it was included in the territory assigned to the 
British Government for the maintenance of that force. During 
the Mutiny, Chanderi was taken by Sir Hugh Rose on Saint 
Patnck's Day, 1858, after a stubborn fight. It then remained 
a British possession till 1861, when it was restored to Sindhia' 
(see Jhansi District). It has long been famous for the 
manufacture of delicate muslins, an industry which is still 
carried on, but in a decaying state. The cloth is of unusual 
fineness and delicacy, while the coloured gold and silk borders 
are of surpassing beauty. A school, a State post office, a police 
station, and an inspection bungalow are situated in the town. _ 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. ii, 
p. 402.] 

Gohad. — Town in theTonwarghar district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 26° 26' N. and 78^^ 27' E. Popula- 
lation (1901), 5,343- The town dates from the beginnmg of 
the eighteenth century, when it was seized by the Jat family 
whose descendants now rule at Dholpur. From 1707 to 1739, 
however, it was held by the Bhadauria Rajputs, but was 
recovered by Rana Bhim Singh in the latter year. The Rana 
in 1779 concluded a treaty with the British by which he was 
confirmed in possession of this place, while by the fourth 
article of the Treaty of Salbai Sindhia was bound not to 
molest him. The Rana, however, soon failed in carrying out 
the terms of his treaty, and on the withdrawal of our support 
Gohad was seized by Mahadji Sindhia in 1784. Sindhia 
placed Ambaji Inglia in charge, w'ho in 1803 concluded 
a treaty, without reference to Sindhia, surrendering Gohad to 
the British. The Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon with Sindhia in 
the same year left it uncertain whether Gohad should be 
restored to Sindhia, and it was made over to the Rana 
in 1804. Lord Cornwallis, on succeeding as Governor- 
General in 1805, reversed this policy and, under a treaty 
concluded in that year, withdrew his support of the Rana. 
Sindhia at once seized the fort, which has since remained 
a part of Gwalior. 

The town stands on the right bank of the Vaisali river, 
a tributary of the Sind, and is surrounded by three walls, 
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within the innermost of which stands a massive fort. The 
latter was built by the Jat chief Rana Bhim Singh in 1739, 
and contains a large palace built by Rtoa Chhatrapati Singh, 
now used as an office, and several other buildings, all profusely 
covered with carving, which is, however, of no great merit. 
To the south of the palace is a large tank, the Lachman Tal, 
with a small temple in the centre. A school, a resthouse, 
and a police station are situated in the town. 

Guna. — Town and British military station in the Isagarh 
district of Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 24® 39' N. 
and 77® 19' E., on the Agra-Bombay road, and on the Blna-Baran 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 11,452, including military station. Originally a small 
village, the place rose in importance after 1844, when it became 
a station for a regiment of Gwalior Contingent Cavalry. The 
opening of the railway from Guna to Baran in 1899 once 
increased its importance as a trading centre, and it has con- 
tinued to develop rapidly. The town, which has a population 
(1901) of 5,415, contains a charitable dispensary, a State post 
office, a sarai^ and a school. 

The military station lies on a picturesquely wooded site 
about a mile east of the town, and has a population (1901) of 
6,037. After the Gwalior Contingent revolted in 1857, the 
station was for a time occupied by British troops, but since 
i860 it has been garrisoned by the Central India Horse. Up 
to 1896 the officer commanding was also in political charge 
of the surrounding minor States, now included in the Gwalior 
Residency. He is still an ex officio Assistant to the Resident 
at Gwalior, and exercises the powers of a second-class magis- 
trate for Guna station. Besides the regular military hospital, 
a civil dispensary, a school, and an inspection bungalow are 
situated here. The local funds, raised chiefly from octroi, bring 
in an income of about Rs. 6,500 a year. 

Gwalior City. — This name is commonly used by Europeans 
to describe the present capital of the Gwalior State, and is thus 
erroneously applied to two distinct areas. The northern town, 
which stands on the site of the ancient city of Gwalior, lies 
at the foot of the celebrated fort of the same name, while 
Lashkar, the real capital, is situated 2 miles to the south. 
The Gwalior station on the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is one mile from Gwalior, two from 
Lashkar. 

The population of both places at the three enumerations was : 
(r88i) 88,066, (1891) 104,083, and (1901) 119,433, including 
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Gwalior, Lashkar, and Brigade. Hindus formed 74 per cent, 
and Musalmans 23 per cent. Gwalior proper is a decaying 
to'^m and only contained 16,807 inhabitants at the last Census. 
In the sixteenth century Gwalior was the chief town of one 
of the sarkdrs of the Sicbah of Malwa. It was famous for 
stone-carving, an industry which still survives, the manufacture 
of glazed tiles and jewellery, now lost arts, and ironware made 
from metal smelted locally. Until the opening of the present 
Agra-Bombay high road, Gwalior was also important as being 
one of the principal stages on the great route from the Deccan 
which passed by Sironj, Narwar, Gwalior, and Dholpur to Agra. 

The old city of Gwalior is now a desolate-looking collection 
of half-empty, dilapidated, fiat-roofed stone houses, deserted 
mosques, and ruined tombs. As it stands, the town is entirely 
Muhammadan in character, no old Hindu remains being 
traceable. It has one good main street, and, in spite of its 
generally wretched appearance, contains several fine buildings. 
The Jama Masjid, built of red sandstone, is a good example 
of later Mughal style. The main building was erected in the 
time of Jahangir (1605-27), a new end being added in 1665. 
The mosque of Khandola Khan, his tomb and that of his son 
Naziri Khan, as well as several other tombs, are noticeable for 
the excellent carved stone with which they are decorated, much 
of the pierced screen-work being of unusual beauty. To the 
east of the towm stands the mausoleum of Muhammad Ghaus, 
a fine example of early Mughal architecture. It is built in the 
form of a square with hexagonal towers at its corners, sur- 
mounted by small domes. The body of the building is enclosed 
on all sides by carved stone lattices of elaborate and delicate 
design, the whole being surmounted by a large dome, which 
was originally covered with blue glazed tiles. Shaikh Muham- 
mad Ghaus, w-hose body lies within, was a w’'ell-known personage 
in the sixteenth century. He was famous for his liberahty, 
and also notorious among Muhammadans for his broad-minded 
views regarding infidels. He visited Akbar at Agra in 1558 ; 
but owing to the influence at court of a rival saint, he was 
ill received and in disgust retired into seclusion at Gwalior, 
where he died in 1562. Near to the tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaus is that of Tan Sen, the most famous singer India has 
ever known. It is an open structure, supported by twelve 
outer pillars and four inner. Over the tomb formerly grew 
a tamarind, the leaves of which, when che'wed, were popularly 
supposed to endow the partaker with a most melodious voice, 
and which were in consequence much sought after by dancing- 
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girls. Just beyond the fort to the north stands a tall cusped 
Pathan gateway. Nothing but the gate remains, a conspicuous 
object from a long distance. 

Two miles south of the fort lies the city of Lashkar, the 
modern capital of Sindhia’s dominions. The site was originally 
selected by Daulat Rao Sindhia in i8io for his camp {lashkar), 
but the head-quarters never moved and the standing camp 
gradually developed into a city. Lashkar is now a large city 
with a population of 89,154 persons, and has a considerable 
trade. On its outskirts stand the chiefs palaces and other 
important buildings. During the Mutiny, Sindhia, deserted 
by his troops, was forced by Tantia Topi and the Rani of 
Jhansi to leave Lashkar and retire to Agra. He was reinstated 
in his capital soon after by Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), 
who attacked and defeated the mutineers. 

Gwalior fort is one of the most famous in India, ‘ the pearl 
in the necklace of the castles of Hind,’ as the author of the 
Taj-ul-Maasir put it. It stands on an isolated sandstone hill, 
which towers 300 feet above the old town, measuring if of 
a mile long, and 2,800 feet across at its widest part. The 
walls above the scarp are about 30 feet high. As seen from 
the north-east its aspect is most imposing : — 

‘ The long line of battlements which crown the steep scarp 
on the east is broken only by the lofty towers and fretted 
domes of the noble palace of Raja Man Singh. ... At the 
northern end, where the rock has been quarried for ages, the 
jagged masses of the overhanging cliff seem ready to fall upon 
the city beneath them, . . , Midway over all, towers the giant 
form of a massive temple, grey with the moss of ages.’ 

The fort has figured in Indian history since the sixth century, 
and may have been of importance long before then, as the 
date of its foundation is uncertain, while from the time of its 
capture by Kutb-ud-din in 1196 until 1858 it has been con- 
tinuously the centre of war and tumult. Tradition assigns the 
foundation to one Suraj Sen, who was cured of leprosy by an 
ascetic named Gwalipa. The latter inhabited the hill on 
which the fort now stands, and this was called Gwalior after 
him. In inscriptions relating to the fort, however, it is called 
Gopagiri, Gopadri, and Gopachala (^the shepherd’s hill’), 
whence the modern Gwalher, Gwaliar, and Gwalior. 

The first historical holders of Gwalior were the Huna adven- 
turers, Toramana and his son Mihirakula, who partially over- 
threw the Gupta power in the sixth century. An inscription 
belonging to this family has been found in the fort. In the 
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ninth century it was in the hands of Raja Bhoj of Kanauj, 
whose record, dated 876, is on the Chaturbhuj rock-cut temple. 
The Kachwaha Rajputs (see Jaipur) were its possessors in 
the middle of the tenth century, and they appear to have 
continued to hold it either as independent rulers or as feuda- 
tories till about 1128, when they were ousted by the Parihars, 
The latter held possession until 1196, when the fort was 
taken for Sultan Muhammad Ghorl by Kutb-ud-dm Aibak. 
Mahmud of Ghazni had commenced an assault in ro2i, but 
w’as bought off. In 1210, during the rule of Kutb-ud-dln’s son, 
the Parihars recovered it, and held possession until 1232, 
when it was captured by Altamsh after a severe siege lasting 
eleven months, and 700 prisoners were executed before the 
victor’s tent. It remained a Muhammadan possession till 
1398, but, in the disturbances caused by Timur’s invasion, it 
was seized by the Tonwar Rajputs. Though subjected to attacks 
in 1404, 1416, and 1429, the Ton wars managed to retain 
their hold till 1518, when the fort was surrendered to Ibrahim 
Lodi. 

During the period of Tonwar rule, Gwalior rose to great 
eminence, especially in the long reign of Raja Man Singh 
(1486-1517). It was in his time that the magnificent palace 
with its great gate, which crowns the eastern face of the rock, 
was built, while under the direction of his favourite Gujari 
queen Mrignaina, ‘ the fawn-eyed.’ Gwalior became pre-eminent 
as the home of music, whence all the finest musicians of India 
came for long after. Out of 36 singers and players enumerated 
in the Ain-i-Akbarl^ 15 had learned in the Gwalior school, 
including the famous Tan Sen. In 1526 the fort was taken by 
Babar. In 1 542 it fell to Sher Shah Suri, with whom it became 
a favourite resort, the remaining rulers of his dynasty practically 
making it the capital of their dominions. It passed to Akbar in 
1558, and remained a Mughal possession until the eighteenth 
century. During its possession by the Muhammadans it was 
used as a state prison, the cells for political prisoners, now 
called the Nauchauki, still existing near the Dhonda gate, to 
the west of the fort. Many members of the Delhi ruling house 
of the day have entered the fort, few ever to leave it. Political 
prisoners were disposed of by being made to drink a decoction 
of crushed poppy-heads which produced insanity and finally 
death. 

In the confusion which followed on the battle of Panlpat 
in 1761, Lokendra Singh, the Jat chief of Gohad, obtained 
possession of the fort, but was driven out by Sindhia soon 
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after. During the Maratha War it was captured in 1780 by 
Major Popham's brigade, a surprise assault being made by 
a party led by Captain Bruce, brother to the well-known 
traveller, who was guided up the rock by a dacoit. The spot 
where the escalade took place is to the west of the fort near 
the Urwahl gate, and is still called the Faring! Pahar, or ‘ white 
man's ascent.' The fort was then handed back to the Rtoa 
of Gohad, but was retaken by Sindhia in 1784. During the 
troubles with Sipdhia in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the fort was taken by General White in 1804, but was 
again made over to Sindhia in the following year. After the 
disturbances which ended in the battles of Maharajpur and 
Panniar in 1843, the fort was garrisoned by the Gwalior 
Contingent under British officers, which had been raised 
in accordance with the treaty of 1844, and it continued in 
their charge till they rebelled in 1857. On June 19, 1858, 
it was taken by assault by a party of Sir Hugh Rose's force 
under Lieutenants Waller and Rose, the latter of whom fell 
in the great gateway. It was then held by a detachment of 
the troops from Morar until 1886, when it was made over to 
Sindhia in exchange for Jhansi. 

The fort contains many objects of historical and antiquarian 
interest. The main entrance is on the eastern side, where 
a long ramp, affording an ever-extending view over the plains 
below, leads up through six gates to the summit of the rock. 
Of these gates three are worthy of special note ; the lowest gate, 
built in Muhammadan style and known as the Alamgiri 
Darwaza, erected in 1660 ; the gate next above it, called the 
Badalgarh Pol, in Hindu style of the fifteenth century ; and 
the Hathi Pol, of the same style and period, at the summit. 
Just beyond the fourth or Ganesh gate is a small mosque 
which was built by a Musalmto governor, on the site of the 
original shrine erected by Stiraj Sen to Gwalipa, the tutelary 
saint of the hill. Near the next or Lakshman gate is a small 
rock-cut temple in ninth-century style, hewn out of the hill-side. 
It is dedicated to Chaturbhuj, the four-armed Vishnu, and 
bears near it an inscription of Raja Bhoj of Kanauj, dated 876, 
in which he is termed Gopagiri Swami or ‘ lord of Gwalior.' 

There are six palaces in the fort, four Hindu and two 
Muhammadan. Between the Lakshman and Hathi Pol gates, 
one passes along the magnificent fagade of Man Singh's 
palace — a wall of hewn sandstone blocks, 300 feet long and 
100 high, relieved along the top by an ornamental frieze of 
coloured tiles, and at intervals along the front by massive 
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round towers crowned with graceful domes and connected 
together by a balustrade of delicately fretted stonework. The 
palace is a two-storeyed building 300 feet long by 160 broad, 
with two extra storeys of underground rooms for use in hot 
weather on its eastern face. The rooms and courtyards of this 
palace are richly carved, and were profusely ornamented with 
coloured tiles, of which a few still remain. The emperor 
Babar, who visited the place in 1529, about twenty years after 
its completion, has left a graphic account of its appearance. 
He notes that the palaces are singularly beautiful, but built 
without regular plan, and states that the fagade was then 
covered with white stucco, and the domes plated with copper. 
The Gujarl Mahal, situated at the south-east corner of the 
fort, has a noble quadrangle full of fine sculpture and mould’ 
ings, and some admirable ^^dndows. It was built by Raja 
Man Singh for his favourite queen Mrignaina. Just outside 
the palace is a small cemetery containing the graves of Euro- 
peans who died in the fort. The remaining Hindu palaces are 
of less interest, while the two Muhammadan edifices are poor, 
being built only of rubble and plaster. 

Many temples and shrines still stand in the fort, of which 
three are of special importance. Two are situated close 
together upon the eastern rampart, and are known to natives 
as the Greater and Lesser Sas-bahu. They are, as a rule, 
erroneously called Jain by Europeans. Both must have been 
very beautiful examples of eleventh-century work. They are 
built on the same plan, that of a cross, and are richly orna- 
mented with sculpture. The larger one bears an inscription 
which mentions its foundation in 1092, and its completion in 
the following year by Mahipala, the Kachwaha chief of Gwalior. 
The dedicatory verses show that the temple was sacred to 
Hari (Vishnu), which is what the sculpture would lead one to 
expect. The smaller temple must have been built about the 
same time, and was also dedicated to Vishnu. The third 
temple of importance is that now called the Teli Mandir, or 
^ oilman’s temple.’ It is the loftiest building in the fort, being 
no feet high, and is distinguished by its roof from other 
temples in Northern India. The lower portion of the building 
is decidedly Northern in style, while the roof is of the wagon 
type met with at Mahabalipur and other places in the Madras 
Presidency. It was at first a Vaishnava temple, as the flying 
figures of Garuda over the lintel of the original door and on 
the side faces show. Later on, in the fifteenth century, when 
it was converted to Saiva uses, a second and smaller door was 
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erected inside the other, which bears a figure of Siva's son, the 
elephant-headed god Ganesh, upon it. The building dates 
from the tenth or eleventh century. 

The fort contains one small Jain temple to Parasnath, and 
the remains of another Jain temple, both of the twelfth century, 
but of no great interest. The only really important Jam re- 
mains are the five great collections of figures carved on the face 
of the rock itself, which were all executed between 1440 and 
1473 during the sway of the Tonwar dynasty. Some of the 
figures are colossal, one in the group near the Urwahi gate 
being 57 feet high. Babar notices this figure and adds that 
he ordered all of them to be destroyed ; but, as a matter of 
fact, only some of those most easily reached were partially 
mutilated. 

A large number of tanks have been made in the fort, some 
of which are said never to fail in their supply — ^an important 
factor in the old days of long sieges, which, as Tavernier 
remarks, gave Gwalior the first place among the fortresses of 
India. The oldest tank is the Suraj Kund, or ‘ tank of the sun,' 
where a temple formerly stood. At the northern end is the 
JohSr tank, where the Rajputs sacrificed their women and 
children to save them from capture when the fort was taken by 
Altamsh in 1232. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. ii, 

p- 330-] 

Lashkar (= Camp). — Modem capital of the Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 26° 13' N. and 78° 10' E., 2 miles 
south of the fort and old town of Gwalior, and 763 miles by 
rail from Bombay. The original capital of Sindhia's dominions 
was Ujjain. Lashkar, now the largest and most important 
city in the Central India Agency, owes its foundation to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, who, in 1810, after wresting the district 
from his vassal, AmbajI Inglia, fixed on this spot for his 
standing camp. A year or so later a few buildings were 
erected, notably the old palace now called Maharajwara. Even 
in 1818, however, the place was little more than a great encamp- 
ment, as the following description by an eyewitness shows : — 

* It presents the appearance of an immense village, or rather 
collection of villages, with about a dozen “chunamed" buildings, 
shapeless, coarse, without any air of ornament. . . . And here 
and there many small trees and hedges of the milk-plant, all 
of quick growth and late planting, but yet giving the whole 
a fixed and settled aspect. ... At the second gaze, however, 
you see interspersed many tents and “ palls," flags and pennons, 
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in some parts hutted lines and piles of arms ... in one range 
a large regular park of artillery, in all open spaces horses 
picketed, strings of camels, and a few stately elephants. On 
the skirts of this large mass a few smaller and more regular 
encampments belonging to particular chiefs with their followers, 
better armed and mounted. The sounds, too, of neighings of 
horses, drums and fire-arms, and occasionally the piercing 
trump of an elephant mingled in the confusion with the hum 
of a population loud, busy, and tumultuous, convincingly tell 
you that the trade here is war, the manufacture one of arms 

By 1829, however, the city had assumed a more settled 
appearance, the main street having many large houses built 
of stone* 

In 1858, during the Mutiny, the Rani of Jhansi and Tfctia 
Topi joined forces, and on May 30 appeared before Lashkar, 
and called on Sindhia for assistance. Sindhia not only refused, 
but attacked them. His army, however, mutinied and, except 
for his Maratha guard, went over en masse to the enemy. 
Sindhia was protected by his Marathas, and reached Agra fort 
in safety. He was reinstated at Lashkar on June 20 by 
Sir Hugh Rose and the Resident, Major Macpherson. 

The city is picturesquely situated in a horseshoe-shaped 
valley opening eastwards. Just below the fort are the palaces, 
standing in a walled enclosure, known as the Phul Bagh, or 
flower garden. The modem residence of the chief, the Jai 
Bilas palace, and the older Motl Mahal, now used for depart- 
mental offices, a museum and other buildings, are all situated 
within this enclosure. Outside it, to the south, are the Elgin 
Club for the Sardars of the State, managed on the lines of 
a European club, the Victoria College, and the JayajI Rao 
Hospital. The city proper lies beyond the palaces. It is 
bisected by the main road, leading from the Gwalior railway 
station, and is divided into numerous quarters. The Sarrafa or 
bankers’ quarter is, however, the only street with any preten- 
sions. This is a fine broad road, not unlike the Chandni Chauk 
at Delhi ; but the houses, on close inspection, are seen to be in 
bad taste, Italian finials and balustrades being mingled with 
exquisite native stone-work, while the thin, poorly built walls 
are but inadequately concealed by a certain veneer of 
smartness. 

The architecture of the city generally has little to recom- 
mend it, although Gwalior is still the centre of a stone-carving 
industry which has been famous for centuries, a fact only to 
be explained by the demoralizing effect which the Maratha 
^ Sketches of India by an Officer for Fireside Travellers^ p. 254. 
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inroads of the eighteenth century had on all the arts. The 
great Jai Bilas palace, built in 1874, is constructed on the 
general plan of an Italian palazzo^ but is unfortunately dis- 
figured by an incongruous mingling of European and Indian 
styles. It contains a fine Darbar hall, 100 feet long by 50 wide 
and 40 high. The earlier Moti Mahal palace is a copy of the 
Peshwa's palace at Poona, and is an example of the debased 
style of the eighteenth century. The modern Jayaji Rao 
Hospital and Victoria College are, however, really handsome 
buildings. The Chhatrls or cenotaphs of the Sindhias, which 
are situated to the south of the city, are good examples 
of modern Hindu architecture, especially that of the late 
Maharaja. 

The population has been: (1881) 88,066, (1891) 88,317, 
and (1901) 102,626. Hindus number 77,606, or 76 per cent., 
and Musalmans 22,512, or 22 per cent. These figures include 
the population of the cantonment or Lashkar Brigade, which 
amounted to 13,472 in 1901. The people are on the whole 
well-to-do, many of the merchants being men of great wealth. 
The principal sources of trade are banking "and exchange, 
stone-carving, and the export of building stone and grain. 
There are many temples in the city, but none is of special 
interest. Lashkar is well supplied with metalled roads, and 
a branch of the Gwalior Light Railway runs from the Gwalior 
station to the Jai Bilas palace. The General Post Office 
belonging to the State postal system is in the Jayendraganj 
quarter, with branches in other quarters. 

The city is administered by a municipal board, originally 
established in 1887. It now consists of 70 members, of whom 
22 are officials, and the rest elected. They have control of 
the city proper, which is divided into eighteen wards. The 
management of the lighting, conservancy, roads, markets, 
drainage, and sanitation, and the acquirement of land for 
public purposes are in their hands. In 1903 the total income 
was Rs. 72,000, chiefly derived from taxes on lighting, bazars, 
hackney carriages, and the rent of certain lands; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 50,600, including conservancy (Rs. 14,000) 
and public works (Rs. 9,900). Public institutions include 
the Jayaji Rao Hospital with two branches, an asylum for 
the blind, the Victoria College with three connected schools, 
a free library in the old Maharajwara palace, a school for 
the sons of State nobles, besides a military school, a service 
school, and two girls’ schools. State guesthouses are main- 
tained near the palace and railway station for Europeans ; 
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and there are two sarais for native visitors, of which the 
Dufferin sarai is a picturesque building close to the station. 

At the south-east corner of the city lies the cantonment 
or Lashkar Brigade, known popularly by its earlier title of 
the Kampu. It is in charge of a special magistrate, who is 
responsible for the sanitation as well as the magisterial work. 
The land on which the Brigade stands was originally part 
of two villages, Gura-Guri and Rajpura. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
selected this site for the encampment of the troops under 
his immediate personal command. Three other plots were 
added for the regular battalions under his European generals, 
Alexander, Jean Baptiste Filose, and Jacob. By the seventh 
article of the treaty entered into with the British Government 
in 1844, these camps were broken up ; and the Alexander 
Kampu was added to the Maharaja’s to form a cantonment 
for the State troops which he was permitted to maintain under 
that treaty. Houses and a few shops gradually sprang up 
round the lines. In 1859 a large building was erected, known 
as the Kampu Kothi, in which Jayaji Rao resided from 1866 
to 1874. Subsequently it was used for the military offices, 
and since 1900 the military school has been located there. 
The chief officers of the miUtary department reside in Lashkar 
Brigade, including the commander-in-chief, adjutant-general, 
and the quartermaster-general of the State forces and their 
staffs. The State workshop is also here. Instituted ori- 
ginally for military purposes, it has developed into a general 
workshop in which work of all kinds is carried out, including 
repairs for the Gwalior Light Railway. Some of the State 
troops are quartered at Morar, 4 miles away. 

Gyaraspur (or Garispur). — ^Village in the Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 23® 40' N. and 78' 7® E., 24 miles 
north-east of Bhilsa. Population (1901), 754. Although 
little is known of the history of the place, the remains of 
ancient buildings show that its importance, as commanding 
the pass through which runs the old route from Malwa 
to Bundelkhand, was recognized at an early date. In the 
sixteenth century it fell to the Gonds of Garha Mandla, but 
was taken from them by the Mughals. The actual destruction 
of the temples is attributed, as usual, to Aurangzeb, but may 
have commenced earlier. At the end of the eighteenth century 
it fell to the Chandel Thakurs of Bhilsa, and under Thakur 
Kesri Singh regained some of its lost importance. The remains 
are considerable and cover a large area. The most im- 
portant are those now known as the Ath-khamba, or ^ eight 
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pillars,’ which stand to the south of the present village, and 
are all that remains of a once magnificent temple. The pillars 
and also the ceiling slabs, which are still in situ, are richly 
carved, and a pilgrim’s record of a. d. 982 has been cut on 
one of the pillars. Two other very similar collections of 
pillars are standing in the village, also covered with elaborate 
carving, one belonging to a Saivite and the other to a Vaish- 
navite temple. The finest ruin, however, is that of a large 
temple known as the Mala Devi. It is magnificently placed 
on a great artificial platform, on the very edge of the hill-side, 
with its back against the rock, and from its style must belong 
to the ninth or tenth century. Though originally a Vaish- 
navite shrine, it now contains Jain images, all belonging to 
the Digambara sect. The Bajranath temple, with three shrines 
placed abreast, has also been appropriated by Jains, though 
originally Brahmanical. North of the village lie two tanks, 
the larger known as the Mansarowar, having a fine old stone 
dam, which is said to have been built by Man Singh, a Gond 
chief. A school and a State post office are situated in the 
village. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. vii, 
p. 90; vol. xi, p. 31.] 

Jawad. — Town in the Mandasor district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 24° 36' N. and 74^^ 52' E., 1,410 feet 
above sea-level. Population (190T), 8,005. The town was 
founded about 500 years ago, and belonged originally to the 
chiefs of Mewar. In the time of Rana Sangram Singh and 
his successor Jagat Singh, the wall which now surrounds the 
town was erected. In 1818, during the Pindari War, Jaswant 
Rao Bhau, one of Sindhia’s officers who then held Jawad, 
persisted in supporting the Pindari leaders ChTtti and Fazil 
Khan. The place was, therefore, attacked and taken by 
General Brown in 1819, but was subsequently restored to 
Sindhia. In 1844 it was included in the districts assigned 
for the maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent, but was again 
made over to Sindhia in i860. Jawad is a commercial centre 
of some importance, a considerable trade in grain and cloth 
being carried on. It was formerly noted for its dyeing in- 
dustry, the dye of the dl {jMorinda tinctoria) being used. 
Of late years, however, this trade has decayed owing to the 
introduction of European dyes. The town is still noted for 
its manufacture of bracelets, which are exported in large 
quantities to Rajputana. The town customs dues amount to 
Rs. 27,000 a year. A State post office, a flourishing school 
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with 300 pupils, a police station, a dispensary, and a public 
works inspection bungalow are situated in the town. The 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission has an out-station here. 

Jora. — Head-quarters of the Tonwarghar district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 26° 20' N. and 77° 49^^ E., on 
the Gwalior Light Railway. Population (1901), 2,551. The 
place is usually called Jora-Alapur, to distinguish it from other 
places of the same name. Alapur is a village lying a mile to 
the north. Jora contains the ruins of an old fort built by 
the Karauli chiefs, the usual district offices, a school, a dis- 
pensary, a State post office, a sarai^ a public works inspection 
bungalow, and a police station. 

Karaia. — Village in the Gwalior Gird district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 25^^ 54' N. and 78^^ i' E. 
Population (1901), 4,989. The place is held by a family of 
Ponwar Thakurs on a quit-rent. It is said to have been 
founded in 1564, but nothing is known of its early history. 
In 1852 it fell to Sindhia and until 1868 was in a prosperous 
condition. It afterwards, however, became notorious for the 
depredations committed by the Ponwars, their excesses reach- 
ing such a pitch as to necessitate the forcible depopulation of 
the place in 1893. It has since then been slowly recovering 
its position. 

Khachrod {Khdchraud ). — Town in the Ujjain district of 
Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 23° 26' N. and 
75® 20' E., on the Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, 1,700 feet above sea- 
level. Population (1901), 9,186. The town is mentioned 
in the Atn-t-AJkdari as the head-quarters of a mahdl in the 
Ujjain sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. It is a place of in- 
creasing commercial importance owdng to the opening of the 
railway, and will be still further benefited by the extension 
of the line to Muttra, now under construction. It is famous 
for its painted woodwork and tobacco. A school, a post 
office, and an inspection bungalow are situated in the town. 

Maharajptir. — Village in the Tonwarghar district of 
Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 26® 28' N. and 
78° i"" E. Population {1901), 366. The place is notable 
as the site of an important battle fought on December 29, 
1843. Owing to the unsettled condition of Gwalior, and the 
complications arising in Northern India, the British Govern- 
ment had decided to send troops to restore order in the 
State. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, accom- 
panied by the Governor- General, Lord Ellen boro ugh, was 
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personally directing operations. The State forces were be- 
lieved to be a contemptible rabble, and the Adjutant-General 
boasted that a horsewhip was all that he would require. All 
precautions were neglected; and such was the ignorance of 
the enemy’s position, that the non-combatants of the party 
were proceeding leisurely on elephants to Maharajpur, where 
it had been arranged that they should have breakfast. On 
nearing the village, a round shot from one of the enemy’s 
guns passed close to the howdah of the elephant carrying 
the Commander-in-Chief’s wife and daughter. A battle at 
once commenced, in which, as the Govern or- General remarked, 
every one and everything were out of place. About 12,000 
British and 14,000 Gwalior troops were engaged, and the 
des]pised enemy fought to the end with desperate courage, 
but were finally routed with the loss of 56 guns. On the 
same day a minor engagement took place at Panniar, 10 miles 
away. These two victories reduced the disorder, and the 
Treaty of Gwalior was concluded on January 13, 1844. 

\Calcutta Review^ vol. i, 1844, P* 53 S*] 

Handasor Town. — Head-quarters of the district of the 
same name in Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 
^4° 4' N. and 75® 5' E., on the bank of the Siwana (Seuna 
or Sau) river, a tributary of the Sipra, and on the Ajmer- 
Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 1,516 feet 
above sea-level. The population fell from 25,785 in 1891 
to 20,936 in 1901. The town is a centre of the opium trade, 
one of the Government depdts at which duty is levied on the 
drug being established here. Another industry of some im- 
portance is the manufacture of coloured cloth for quilts and 
chunrts (a piece of printed cloth worn by females to cover 
the arms and upper part of the body). Local affairs are 
managed by a municipality constituted m 1902. The income 
amounts to Rs. 1,300, derived mainly from octroi. Besides 
the usual offices, a combined British post and telegraph office, 
a State post office, a police station, a dispensary, a school, and 
an inspection bungalow are situated here. 

Mandasor is a place of considerable antiquity and of his- 
torical and archaeological importance. Its name in former 
days was Dashapura, or the ‘township of ten hamlets,’ and it 
appears to be referred to in an inscription found at Nasik, 
which dates from early in the Christian era. An inscription 
near Mandasor refers to the erection of a temple of the Sun in 
437 during the rule of Kumara Gupta I, which was repaired 
thirty-six years later. As the town stands now, it is entirely 
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Muhammadan, though Hindu and Jain remains are numerous. 
The fort on the east of the town is said to have been founded 
by Ala-ud-din Khiljl in the fourteenth century, but it was 
considerably increased and made a place of importance by 
Hoshang Shah (1405-34) of Malwa. Many of the stones used 
in the construction of the wall seem to have been brought from 
Afzalpur, ii miles to the south. Owing to its position, Manda- 
sor figures continually in history. Near the big tank, outside 
the city, Humayun surrounded the camp of Bahadur Shah in 
1535 and defeated him, driving him out of Malwa. When 
Malwa was taken by Akbar in 1562, Mandasor became the 
head-quarters of the Mandasor sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. 
In the eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia, in whose possession 
it has since remained. After his defeat at Mehidpur, Holkar 
came to terms with the British, and the treaty by which Malwa 
was settled was signed at Mandasor early in 1818. In the 
Mutiny of 1857 one Sahibzada Piroz Shah, a member of the 
Delhi house, raised his standard here and collected a consider- 
able following, among whom were a large number of Rohillas. 
As their presence endangered the safety of Nimach, the Malwa 
Field Force made a rapid advance on the fort, which was 
captured on November 21, 1857. A fierce fight took place 
three days later at the village of Guradia, 5 miles north-west of 
Mandasor, in which the Rohillas fought bravely, but their 
defeat broke up the forces of Firoz Shah and completely cleared 
this part of the country. 

In Mandasor itself and in the neighbourhood there are 
numerous remains of archaeological interest. The village of 
SondanI (or Songni), 3 miles to the south-east, contains two 
magnificent monolithic sandstone pillars with lion and bell 
capitals. An inscription incised on both of them records that 
Yasodharman, king of Malwa, defeated at this spot the Huna 
adventurer Mihirakula, probably in 528. Great importance 
attaches to these for their use in settling the commencement 
of the Gupta era. [J. F. Fleet, Indian Antiquary^ vol. xv.] 

Morar {Murdr ). — Cantonment in the Gwalior State, Central 
India, situated in 26° 14' N. and 78° 14' E., 2 miles from the 
Morar Road station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and on the banks of the Morar river, a small stream tributary 
to the Vaisali. Population (1901), 19,179. In former days 
the waters of the river were dammed up so as to form a con- 
siderable lake, which was noted for the species of fish 
known as the Barilius morarensis which abounded in it. The 
town stands 4 miles from Lashkar city, with which it is con- 
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nected by a broad road. The station is laid out on the usual 
plan, but is remarkable for the numerous fine avenues of large 
trees which line the roads. The substantial stone barracks 
built in 1870 for the British troops are now occupied by 
the State regiments, the officers' bungalows being used by 
European and native officials in the State service. 

Morar was founded in 1844 as a cantonment for the Gwalior 
Contingent, the brigadier in command and a force of all three 
arms being stationed here. In 1857 the most serious rising in 
Central India took place at this station. Signs of disaffection 
among the men of the Contingent were early discernible, and 
on June 14 the troops mutinied, and killed six officers, the 
clergyman, and several other Europeans. The rest escaped to 
Agra with the assistance of the Maharaja. On May 30, 1858, 
Morar was occupied by the troops of Tantia Topi, the Nawab 
of Banda, and the Rani of Jhansi, who forced Sindhia to vacate 
Lashkar and retreat to Agra. On June 16 Sir Hugh Rose 
drove Tantia Topi out of Morar and on the 20th reinstated 
Sindhia in his capital. Morar remained a British cantonment, 
garrisoned by a mixed force of British and native troops, till 
1886, when it was handed over to Gwalior in connexion with 
the exchanges of territory which took place then. The State 
troops now occupying the cantonment are a regiment of 
Imperial Service Cavalry, the Imperial Service Transport 
Corps, three batteries, and two infantry regiments. Morar has 
of late years become a considerable trading centre, especially 
for grain, the local dues being lighter than those obtaining in 
Lashkar. Impetus has been given to the tanning industry by 
the establishment of the State leather factory in the canton- 
ment. The town contains a European church, a State post 
office, a school for boys and another for girls, and two hospitals, 
one military and the other civil, and four large European ceme- 
teries. Just beyond the cantonment limits is the Alljah Club 
for European residents. 

MungaolL — Head-quarters of the Isagarh distiict of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 24° 25' N. and 78^^ 8' E., on 
the left bank of the Betwa river. Population (1901), 4,797. 
The town was founded by Chandel Rajputs and was formerly 
called IdrasT or Indrasi. It subsequently received the name of 
Mungavali or Mungaoli after Munga Shah, a Muhammadan 
saint who lived here. At Mirkabad, one mile distant, is a 
settlement for members of the Moghia criminal tribe. The 
export of grain from the town has increased since the opening 
of the Blna-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway, but the want of feeder-roads in the neighbourhood 
makes any material improvement impossible. A municipality 
was constituted in 1904. Besides the usual offices, a school 
with a boarding-house, another special school for Moghias, a 
district jail, a hospital, a State post office, and a police station 
are located in the town. 

Narod (or Ranod). — Village in the Narwar district of 
Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 25° 5' N. and 
77° 53' E., on the Ahiravati or AhTrpat Nala, a tributary of 
the Sind, 1,415 feet above the sea. Population (1901), 2,985. 
The site is covered with Hindu and Muhammadan remains, 
surrounded by fine groves of tamarind and mango. The most 
remarkable building is a monastery, built in Hindu style of 
massive sandstone blocks without mortar, and roofed with huge 
slabs of the same material. In the wall of this building, which 
is now called the Kokai Mahal, is a long Sanskrit inscription 
referring to the erection of the monastery. It mentions a 
king Avantivarman, and on palaeographical grounds may be 
assigned to the eleventh century. The Muhammadan buildings 
are of modem date, but many are interesting, especially the 
Zanjiri Masjid or ^ chain mosque,’ so called from its chain-like 
railing, which was erected in Aurangzeb’s reign. Narod was a 
place of importance until the Maratha invasion. It was granted 
in the time of Jahangir to Chaudhri Chintaman Bakkal, whose 
descendants still hold the sanad. During the Maratha inroads 
it decreased in importance, and after it fell to Sindhia in the 
nineteenth century decayed rapidly. The village is enclosed 
by a high wall pierced with four gates. It contains a school, a 
State post office, and a police station. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Surv^ of Tndia^ vol. ii, 
p. 303 ; Epigraphia Eidica^ vol. vii, p. 35.] 

Narwar Town. — Town in the district of the same name 
in Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 25° 39' N. and 
77° 54' E, Population (1901), 4,929. The place is tra- 
ditionally supposed to be the home of Raja NalaofNaishadha, 
whose romantic love for Damayanti, related in the Maha- 
bharata, is familiar to every Hindu. Cunningham identified 
Narwar with Padmavatl, which, according to the Puranas, was 
one of the cities held by the nine Nagas. Coins bearing the 
name of Ganapati, who is mentioned as a N^a king in 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription at Allahabad, have been found 
here. The history of Narwar has always been closely con- 
nected with that of Gwalior. In the middle of the tenth 
century both places fell to the Kachw^a Rajputs. These 
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were succeeded by Parihars in 1129, who held possession until 
1232, when they were expelled by Altamsh. The next mention 
of the fort is in 1251, when it was in the hands of Chahada 
Deva, who surrendered it to Nasir-ud-dln. After the invasion of 
Timur, Narwar fell to the Tonwars, who held it until 1507, 
when it was taken, after a twelvemonth’s siege, by Sikandar 
Lodi. This ruler gave the fort to Raj Singh, a Kachwaha, thus 
restoring the fortress to its original owners. Under Akbar it 
was the head-quarters of the Narwar sarkdr of the Subah of 
Malwa, and Abul Fazl writes of ancient Hindu temples still 
standing in a part of the fort. Except for a temporary loss of 
possession in the time of Shah Jahan, the Kachwahas held 
Narwar as feudatories of Delhi up to the nineteenth century, 
when it was taken by Sindhia, to whom it was finally guaran- 
teed by the Allahabad treaty of 1805. 

The old fort is picturesquely situated on the steep scarp of 
the Vindhyas, 400 feet al^ve the plain, and 1,600 above the 
level of the sea. The walls have a circuit of above 5 miles, 
and to the north lies a further portion enclosed by high walls, 
containing the shrine of Shah Madar, a Muhammadan saint. 
A gentle ascent leads to the Alamgiri Darwaza, from which 
a steep flight of steps gives access to the summit through three 
more gateways. The fort is purely Muhammadan in character, 
but the numerous fragments of sculpture and architectural 
ornament show that in the flourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty it was probably second only to Gwalior in the 
magnificence of its temples and other edifices. Sikandar Lodi 
remained here for six months, breaking down temples and 
building mosques, and effectually removed any edifices of 
importance. Among Hindu relics of later days is a gun which 
belonged to Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, bearing the date 1696. 
A small Roman Catholic cemetery in the fort contains a 
chapel and several tombs, one of which is dated 1747. This 
was no doubt the burial-place of the European gunners so 
frequently employed in native armies during the eighteenth 
century. 

The town lies at the north-eastern foot of the hill on which 
the fort stands, near a bend in the river Sind, and is enclosed 
by a wall with three gates. Once a flourishing place on a 
route between Delhi and the Deccan, it has decayed rapidly 
since the construction of new roads and railways has carried 
traffic elsewhere. Just outside the walls stands a pillar on 
which are inscribed the names of the Tonwar chiefs of Narwar, 
a large haori^ and two fine Muhammadan bridges over the Sind. 
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A curious sa^z stone recalls the memory of two wives of a 
family priest to Raja Gaja Singh Kachwaha who, on hearing of 
their husband’s death in a battle in the Deccan, burned them- 
selves together with his scarf. Narwar formerly produced a 
considerable quantity of crude iron, smelted from the magnetic 
iron ore abounding in the neighbourhood, but this industry 
has now decayed. A State post office, a school, a dispensary, 
and a police station are situated here. 

Nimach. — Town and British cantonment in the Mandasor 
district of Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 24^ 28' N. 
and 74° 54^ E., on the Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railway. The total population in 1901 was 
21,588, of whom 6,190 resided in the native town and 15,398 
in the cantonment The town stands on a barren basaltic 
ridge, capped with laterite, 1,613 feet above sea-level, and the 
cantonment lies close by. The houses of the better classes in 
the town are all built of limestone, which is quarried in the 
neighbourhood, and exported in large quantities. Grain, opium, 
and cotton form the other staple commodities of trade. The 
pargana offices, a jail, a State post office, a school, and a 
hospital are located in the town; and the cantonment con- 
tains branches of the Canadian Presbyterian, the Rev. Handley 
Bird’s, and Pandita Rama Bai’s missions. In 1817 land was 
taken up to form a standing camp for the British troops 
engaged in putting down the predatory bands of Pindaris 
which were then ravaging the country. The following year 
further land was acquired and a small fort built; and in 1822 
Nimach became the head-quarters of the combined Rajputana- 
Malwa Political Charge under Sir David Ochterlony, who was 
Resident till 1825. The Residency, now used as a club, was 
built during this period. The surrounding country was in- 
cluded in the tract assigned for the maintenance of the Gwalior 
Contingent in 1844, but was restored to Sindhia in i860. 

In 1857 Nimach was the centre of the disturbances in Malwa. 
The cantonment was then held by a battery of native horse 
artillery, the ist Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Native Infantry, and 7th 
Infantry, Gwalior Contingent. Signs of unrest appeared early 
among the men of the Contingent, and on the night of June 3 
the troops rose. The Europeans, except one sergeant’s wife 
and her children, fled in safety to Jawad, which they were, 
however, obliged to vacate soon after. Ultimately the women 
and children escaped to Udaipur, where they were sheltered by 
the Maharana. The officers returned to Nimach, and occupied 
the fort, .assisted by -some native troops. The garrison was 
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hard pressed by the pretender Firoz Shah from Mandasor, 
until It was finally relieved by the Malwa Field Force on 
November 24, 1857. On the constitution of the Malwa 
Agency in 1895, Nimach was selected as the head-quarters 
of the Political Agent. 

Sabalgarh. — Head-quarters of the Sheopur district of 
Gwalior State, Central India, situated in 26° 15' N. and 
77° 25' E., at the terminus of the Gwalior-Sabalgarh branch of 
the G’walior Light Railway Population (1901), 6,039. Sabal- 
garh was founded by a Gujar named Sabala ; but the present 
fort was built by Raja Gopal Singh of Karauli, and till 1795, 
when it was taken by Khande Rao Inglia, it remained in the 
hands of the Karauli chiefs. In 1809, owing to the contuma- 
cious conduct of its governor, the fort was taken by Jean 
Baptiste Filose on behalf of Sindhia. The town contains no 
buildings of any size ; but the district offices, a hospital, a school, 
a State post office, a custom-house, a resthouse, and a jail 
are situated in it. Sabalgarh is noted for its wood-carving and 
lacquer and metal-work. Close to the town is a tract of forest 
carefully protected as a preserve for big game. 

Sardarpur. — Civil and military station in the Amjhera 
district of Gwalior State, Central India, being the head-quarters 
of the Political Agent in B hop a war and of the Malwa Bhil 
Corps. It is situated on the edge of the Vindhyan scarp, in 
22° 40"^ N. and 74° 59' E., on the right bank of the Mahl river^ 
58 miles by metalled road from Mhow. Population (1901), 
2,783. The station derives its name from its original owner, 
Sardar Singh Rathor, a near relation of the Amjhera chief who 
was executed in 1857. He was a famous freebooter, notorious 
for his cruelty, of which tales are still current in the neighbour- 
hood. The Malwa BhIl Corps had its origin in some irregular 
levies raised about 1837 by Captain Stockley. The men were 
collected at certain points under their own headmen, and in 
harvest time used to return home, their wives answering for 
them at muster. A few years later they were regularly organized, 
and stationed at Depalpur in Indore territory and Dilaura in 
Dhar. Between 1840 and 1845 the corps was moved to Sar- 
darpur, more regularly equipped and drilled, and employed 
locally on police and escort duties, a military officer being put 
in command. In 1857 the corps was called into Indore to 
protect the Residency, and assisted to escort Colonel Durand 
in his retreat to Sehore. Sardarpur was at this time sacked by 
the Afghan and Rohilla levies of the Dhar State, and the 
detachment there was forced to retire. After order had been 
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restored, the corps was reconstituted at Mandleshwar, being 
subsequently sent back to Sardarpur and put under the 
Political Agent. Since 1883 it has been regularly officered and 
disciplined, and was lately rearmed with the magazine rifle. 
On the reorganization of the Indian Army in 1905, it was again 
converted into a military police battalion: and in 1907 it was 
moved to Indore. A school, a combined British post and 
telegraph office, a hospital, and an inspection bungalow are 
situated in the station. 

Shajapur Town. — Head-quarters of the district and 
pargana of the same name in Gwalior State, Central India, 
situated in 23° 26' N. and 76° E., on the left bank of the 

Lakundar river, a tributary of the Kali Sind, 1,480 feet above 
sea-level. Population (1901), 9,953. The town was founded 
by Shah Jahan, who stayed here in 1640 during one of his 
visits to Malwa, and the present name is corrupted from Shah- 
jahanpur. It contains a Government post and telegraph office, 
a State post office, a ^^>^-bungalow, a dispensary, and a school. 

Sheopnr Town.— -Town in the Sheopur district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 25® 40' N. and 76^42' E., on the 
right bank of the Sip river, 959 feet above sea-level. Popula- 
tion (1901), 6,712. The town and fort are said to have been 
founded in 1537 by Gaur Rajputs, and take their name from 
a Saharia who was sacrificed to ensure the permanency of the 
settlement, and whose descendants still hold a hereditary 
grant of land in the neighbourhood. When Abkar w-as 
advancing on Chitor in 1567, this fort surrendered to him 
without a blow. In 1808 the country fell to Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. He granted Sheopur and the adjoining tract to his 
general, Jean Baptiste Filose, who at once proceeded to occupy 
his jdgzr, and invested the fort. Though unable to take the 
latter by assault, he finally starved out the Gaurs, who vacated 
it in 1809, and retired to Baroda Town. The fort from that 
time practically became Jean Baptiste’s home 3 and in 1814 it 
was seized together with his family by Jai Singh Khichl of 
R^hugarh, whose territory Filose was then engaged in ravaging. 
After the Treaty of Gwalior in 1818, Filose fell into disfavour 
and was for a time imprisoned at Gwalior. On his release he 
retired to Sheopur, which was then his only remaining pos- 
session. Sheopur is famous for its coloured lacquer-work on 
wood, bedstead legs being a speciality; playing-cards are 
another article of local manufacture. Besides the pargana 
offices, a school, a hospital, a police station, and a State post 
office are situated in the town. 
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Shujalpur (or Shujawalpur). — Head-quarters of the par- 
gana of the same name in the Shajapur district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 23° 24' N. and 76° 43' E,, on 
the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. Population (1901), 5,731. The 
town was originally founded by a Jain merchant, and called 
after him Rai Karanpur, one of the wards still bearing this 
title. The real interest of the place, however, lies in its con- 
nexion with Shujaat Khan, an active champion of Sher Shah, 
who raised the place from a small village into a flourishing 
town. Shujaat Khan was locally known as Shujawal Khan, 
and a further contraction has given the name of the town. 
Though Mandu and Ujjain were his official residences as 
governor of Malwa, Shujaat always had a predilection for this 
place. In 1808 it fell to the Pindari leader Karim Khan, as 
part of his jdgir. It was one of the places of which the revenues 
were assigned to the British Government by Article 5 of the 
treaty of 1844, but was restored to Sindhia under the treaty of 
i860. Near Shujalpur is the cenotaph of Ranoji Sindhia, the 
founder of the Gwalior house, who died in 1745. Besides the 
pargana offices, a police station, a school, a State post office, 
a dispensary, and an inspection bungalow are situated here. 

Sipri. — Head-quarters of the Narwar district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 25° 26' N. and 77° 39' E., on 
a branch of the Gwalior Light Railway, 1,315 feet above sea- 
level. Population (1901), 5,592. In 1564 Abkar stopped 
here on his way from Mandu to hunt elephants, the whole of 
a large herd being captured. In the seventeenth century the 
place was granted in jagtr to Amar Singh Kachwaha of Narwar. 
He threw in his lot with prince Khusru and was dispossessed 
by Shah Jahan. Later on, however, the Slpri and Kolaras 
districts were restored to him, while his grandson Anup Singh 
received Narwar. Slpri was then held by the Narwar chief 
until 1804, when it was seized by Sindhia, who made it over to 
Jado Sahib Inglia. It passed to the British under the Treaty 
of Poona (1817), but was restored to Sindhia in 18x8 and has 
since formed part of his dominions. Slpri was occupied as 
a cantonment in 1835. On June 17, 1857, the troops, 
consisting of part of the 2nd Cavalry and 3rd Infantry, 
Gwalior Contingent, mutinied, and the Europeans were obliged 
to retire. The cantonment was abandoned in 1896. The 
only noteworthy buildings are a palace built by Sindhia in 
1901 and the old barracks. Slpri has increased in importance 
as a trade centre since the opening of the railway, and is 
a centre for the distribution of forest produce. It contains 
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a State post office, a Government post and telegraph office, 
various courts, a police station, a school, a hospital, a custom- 
house, and a sarau 

Udayapur. — Village in the Bhllsa district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 23® 54' N. and 78° 4' E., 4 miles 
by road from Bareth station on the Midland section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 928. 
Numerous traces of its importance in Hindu times are scattered 
round, but those now prominent are chiefly Muhammadan. 
The old market square has colonnaded sides, and the fort wall 
is pierced by several gates, some Hindu and some Muham- 
madan. Half a mile south is a rocky hill, on which are the 
remains of an old wall built of uncemented stone blocks, 
which must once have enclosed a place of great strength. Of 
the three old temples still standing in the village, the great fane 
of Udayesvara is the only one of special interest. Built of 
a fine red sandstone and standing on a lofty platform crowned 
by a fine spire, its proportions are nevertheless so admirable 
that it has no appearance of clumsiness. It is profusely 
adorned with sculpture, while the pillars which support the 
roof, though massive, are of great beauty. The seven smaller 
temples, which once surrounded the central shrine, are now in 
ruins, one having been removed to make way for a mosque. 
Tradition assigns the temple to Udayaditya Paramara, and a 
long inscription, of which half has been lost, gives a list of the 
princes of this dynasty up to Udayaditya. The mosque was 
built in the time of Muhammad Tughlak II, as an inscription 
of 1336 shows. Numerous records have been found m this 
temple. One states that Udayaditya was ruling in 1080. Two 
are especially interesting as showing that this district of Malwa 
was held by the Chalukya kings of Anhilvada Patan from 1163 
to 1175. Other records refer to Devapala of Dhar (1129), 

\Epigraphia Indica^ vol. i, p. 222 ; Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. xviii, p. 341 ; vol. xx, p. 83.] 

Udayagiri. — Ancient site in the Bhilsa district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 23° 32' N. and 77® 46' E., 
between the Betwa and the Besh rivers, 4 miles from Bhllsa, 
on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The place is important on account of the interesting rock-cut 
temples excavated in an isolated sandstone hill, and the 
numerous Buddhist remains in the neighbourhood. The hill 
lies from north-west to south-east, and is about three-quarters 
of a mile long, rising to a height of 350 feet above the plain. 
Some of the numerous caves contain records, dated and 
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undated, of considerable historical importance. The finest in 
the senes are those numbered 3, 4, 9, and 10 in the Survey 
Report quoted below. 

The third cave, which measures about 14 feet by 12 feet, 
has a finely ornamented doorway, and formerly possessed a 
structural portico \ in a small adjoining room behind the 
portico is a representation of the Ashtamatri or ^ eight female 
energies.’ Cave No. 4 is remarkable for a colossal representa- 
tion of the Varaha Avatar, the third incarnation of Vishnu, in 
which he is, as usual^ represented raising the earth out of 
the engulfing waters. The descent of the Ganges and the 
Jumna are also depicted here. The best cave is perhaps the 
ninth, measuring 22 feet by 19 feet, with a roof supported by 
four massive pillars with richly carved capitals. The remains 
of a fine portico stand before it. The only Jain cave on the 
hill (No. 10) is dedicated to the twenty-third Tirthankar, 
Parasnath. The main excavation, which is 50 feet by 16 feet, 
is divided into five compartments, the southernmost room 
being again subdivided into three. Numerous Buddhist relics 
have been found, both on the hill and in the country round it, 
including a monolithic pillar, a lion capital, a large stone 
trough, and other smaller remains. The records are interesting, 
as giving the date of the conquest of Malwa and Gujarat by 
Chandra Gupta II of Magadha. Of the other records, one in 
the Jain cave is dated in 425-6 and another in 1037. 

[A, Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. x, p. 46 \ 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indtcarum^ vol. iii, pp- 21, 34, and 259; 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 185 ; vol. xiv, p. 61.] 

Ujjain Town. — Town in the State of Gwalior, Central 
India, situated in the centre of Malwa, of which it is the 
traditional capital, in 23° ir' N. and 75° 47' E., on the Ujjain- 
Bhopal Railway. 

Ujjain, which has always been renowned among Hindus for 
its sanctity, stands on the right bank of the sacred river Sipra, 
and is rectangular in shape, covering an area of over 2 square 
miles. It was formerly surrounded by a wall, built in the 
fifteenth century, of which, however, only portions now remain. 
The old city, which appears to have been destroyed either by 
earthquake or by an unusual flood on the river, was situated 
2 miles north of the present town. On its site the traces of 
old foundations are still visible, and numerous antique jewels, 
beads, seals, ornaments, and copper coins are found during the 
rains. Population has risen from 34,691 in 1891 to 39,892 in 
1901. Hindus number 27,639, or 69 per cent. ; Musalmans, 
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10,539, or 26 per cent. ; and Jains, 1,259, or 3 per cent The 
city is divided into numerous wards. Among them may be 
noticed Jayapura, named after Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, who, 
when governor of Malwa, erected an observatory in this part 
of the city, of which the remains are still standing. The 
Bohra Bakhal consists of three wards inhabited by the Bohra 
trading community, whose members are Shiahs, and include 
the principal merchants of the city. The ward known as the 
Kot or fort occupies the elevated ground to the north of the 
town, which is said in former days to have lain outside the old 
city in the great Mahakalban or forest of Mahakal. Here 
stands the temple of Mahakal, on the site of the famous 
structure destroyed by the iconoclast Altamsh in 1235. Near 
it is a palace formerly the residence of Daulat Rao Sindhia. 
The remaining wards are, as a rule, called after the classes 
which inhabit them. Many of the houses are adorned with 
fine carved balconies and fronts ; but few are of any size, and 
the town has a general air of decline, in spite of its increasing 
population. A large market is held every Wednesday for 
commercial purposes. Three times a year a religious fair 
takes place at the Sivaratri in the month of Magh (February), 
and on the full moons of Baisakh (May) and Kartik 
(November). Besides these yearly meetings, a great religious 
gathering called the Sinhast fair is held once in twelve years. 

Ujjain is one of the seven sacred cities of India, not yielding 
even to Benares in sanctity. Orthodox Hindus believe that 
it has existed from time immemorial ; and according to the 
Tantras, it is the Iithasihdna at which the elbow of Sati fell, on 
the dismemberment of her body by Siva. It is also the first 
meridian of longitude of the Hindu geographers. In early 
days Ujjain was known as Avanti, and the surrounding country 
as Avantidesh. This name was certainly in use as late as the 
second century, and even occurs in an inscription of the tenth, 
while it is still employed by Brahmans in devotional exercises. 

The early history of the place is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
but it appears to have soon become a place of importance 
under the Aryan tribes who settled in Malwa. In Buddhist 
literature, the kingdom of Avanti is described as one of the 
four great powers of India, while a romantic legend is related 
of the elopement and marriage of Vasuladatta, daughter of 
king Pajjota of Ujeni, with king Udena of the neighbouring 
realm of Kausambhi. At Ujjain there was at one time a 
Buddhist monastery known as the Southern Mount, while it 
was the birthplace of Kachana, one of Sakyamuni’s greatest 
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disciples. Ujjain was the central mart for all produce entering 
from the western coast, and at the same time the principal stage 
on the route from the Deccan to Sravastl, then the capital of 
the great kingdom of Kosala. 

The first historical mention of Ujjain is on the rise of the 
Mauryan empire, when Asoka, afterwards emperor and the 
greatest upholder of Buddhism, was sent to Ujjain as viceroy 
of the western provinces. Nothing is again heard of Ujjain 
till the second century a.d., when it became the capital of 
the western Kshatrapa dominions under Chashtana. It was 
at this time known to the classical writers, as Ptolemy 
(a.d. 150) mentions Chashtana as Tiastenos of Ozene, while 
in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, written a century later, 
Ozene is noted as a trading centre whence onyx stones, por- 
celain, fine muslins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small 
quantities of ordinary cottons, as well as spikenard, costus, 
and bdellium, were exported through the port of Barugaza or 
Broach near Surat. For close on three centuries it remained 
in the hand of the Kshatrapas, till about 400, when it passed 
to Chandra Gupta II of Magadha. The Gupta occupation is 
of special interest, as there are some grounds for believing that 
the expulsion of the unorthodox foreign Kshatrapas and the 
contemporary revival of Brahmanism gave rise to the well- 
known tradition of Vikramajlt of Ujjain, the King Arthur of 
India, at whose court the ‘ nine gems,’ the brightest geniuses 
of India, are supposed to have flourished. 

In the seventh century, Ujjain was included in the empire of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj. After his death in 648, a period 
of revolution and unrest obtained till the rise of the Rajput 
clans in the ninth century, when Ujjain fell to the Paramaras. 
From the ninth to the twelfth century the Paramaras became 
so identified with Ujjain that subsequent tradition has con- 
verted Vikramaditya of Ujjain into a Paramara. During this 
period Ujjain suffered the usual fate of cities in those days, 
and was continually sacked by the neighbouring chiefs, the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Chandels 
of Bundelkhand, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, and other 
Rajput clans. On the decline of the Paramara power in the 
end of the eleventh century, the place appears to have fallen 
temporarily to the Ton wars and Chauhans. In 1235 Altamsh, 
who had just taken Bhilsa, marched on Ujjain and sacked it, 
destroying all the temples, and among them the renowned 
shrine of Mahakal, famous wherever the Hindu religion existed, 
taking away the lingam to Delhi. 
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From this time Ujjain remained a Muhammadan possession 
till the eighteenth century. From 1401 to 1531 it was included 
in the kingdom of Malwa, but, not being the capital, was of no 
especial importance. In 1562 it fell to Akbar, and became the 
chief town of the Suhah of Malwa. In 1658 took place the 
battle near Ujjain, in which Aurangzeb and Murad defeated 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was fighting on behalf of prince 
Dara. The actual scene of the battle is Dharmatpur, renamed 
Fatehabad by Aurangzeb after the victory, and now a station 
on the Rajputtoa-Malwa Railway. The cenotaph of Raja 
Ratan Singh of Ratlam, who fell in the fight, still stands on the 
field of battle. In 1733, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur was made governor of 
Malwa. In 1743 BajI Rao Peshwa became deputy-governor, 
and Ujjain finally passed to Sindhia about 1750. Until 1810, 
when Daulat Rao Sindhia founded his new capital of Lashkar, 
Ujjain was the chief town of his dominions. In 1799 it was 
sacked by Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The town is managed by a municipality, established in 1898. 
The municipal income amounts to Rs. 18,000 per annum, 
derived mainly from octroi. A water-supply scheme has been 
completed. Ujjain is the head-quarters of the Sar Subah of 
the Malwa prdnt^ and contains two State hospitals, a dis- 
pensary belonging to the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who 
have a station in the town, the Madhav College teaching up 
to the university entrance standard, and sevens chools for boys 
and one for girls. Numerous private institutions for teaching 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars are situated in the town. 

As already stated, Ujjain was a celebrated mart early in the 
Christian era. Its commercial importance declined at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, owing to the establish- 
ment of Lashkar as the capital of the Gwalior State and the 
rise in importance of Indore, but was revived between 1880 
and 1897 by the opening of the Ujjain-Ratlam-Godhra branch 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, the Ajmer- 
Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and the 
Ujjain-Bhopal Railway (1897). A considerable trade is now 
carried on, mainly with Bombay, in cotton, grain, and opium. 
One of the Government dep6ts at which duty is paid on the 
last commodity has been established here. 

Raghugarh {RdghogarJi), — Mediatized chiefship of the 
Central India Agency, imder the Resident at Gwalior. The 
State lies between 24^ and 24' 34° N, and 77® 7' and 
77® 25' E., about 17 miles south-west of Guna, in the Khichl- 
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wara district of Malwa. It takes its name from the fort of 
Raghugarh, founded by Lai Singh Khlchi in 1677, and called 
after a statue of Vishnu alleged to have been dug up on the spot. 
It has an area of about 112 square miles, between the Khlchi 
estates of Dharnaoda on the north and Garha on the south, 
and the Sironj and Chhabra parganas of Tonk State on 
the east and west. The territory is situated in the Deccan 
trap area and is much cut up by small hills, but the soil in the 
valleys is very fertile and bears excellent crops of all the 
ordinary grains, and of poppy. The Parbati river, which flows 
along the western border, gives a perennial supply of water. 
The flora and fauna are the same as elsewhere in Malwa. The 
climate is temperate, and the annual rainfall about 30 inches. 

Though this State is now a small one, considerable interest 
attaches to its chief as the recognized head of the Khlchi 
Chauhans, once a powerful branch of the great clan to which 
the famous Prithwi Raj, the last Hindu ruler of Delhi, 
belonged. The branch is represented in Central India by the 
chiefs of Raghugarh, Dharnaoda, Maksudangarh, Khilchi- 
PUR, and Garha. The Khlchi section of the clan is descended 
from Aje Rao, second son of Manik Rai of Sambhar. The 
Khichis appear to have settled first in the Sind-Sagar dodh in 
the Punjab, migrating south after the defeat of Pnthwi Raj by 
Muizz-ud-dtn in 1192. They then settled at Gagraun, now in 
the Jhalawar State. In 1203 Deo Singh of Gagraun received 
a grant of land from the Delhi emperor, which was extended 
by further grants to his successors, so that the Khichi domains, 
by the seventeenth century, comprised most of the country 
between Guna, Sarangpur, Shuj^pur, and Bhilsa, the tract 
receiving the name of Khichlwara or ‘ the land of the Khichis.’ 
In 1697 Gagraun was taken from them by Bhtm Singh of 
Kotah, and Bajranggarh became their stronghold, the palace 
and fort of Raghugarh being built seven years later. The 
fortunes of the Raghugarh chiefs began to wane about 1780, 
when they were harassed by Mahadji Sindhia, who imprisoned 
Raja Balwant Singh and his son Jai Singh. The feud thus 
commenced lasted till 1818, being carried on principally by 
a Khlchi Thakur, Sher Singh, who systematically devastated 
the Khichi territory so as to render it valueless to Sindhia. In 
1816 Smdhia’s general, Jean Baptiste Filose, granted the dis- 
trict of Maksudangarh, till then a part of this State, to Beri 
Sal, a member of the same family, whose descendants still hold 
it. On the death of Jai Singh in 1818 disputes arose as to the 
R^hugarh succession, which were settled by the intervention 
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of the British authorities, who mediated an agreement between 
Sindhia and the Raghugarh chief, by which he received the fort 
and town of Raghugarh and land in the vicinity, supposed then 
to be worth 1*4 lakhs yearly, with the proviso that any revenue 
derived from these lands exceeding Rs. 55,000 should be paid 
over to the Gwalior Darbar, who on its side was to make 
good any deficiency. The State vras never able to make up 
the stipulated sum, and in 1828 the Gwalior Darbar ceased its 
payments on' the ground that the State could, if under proper 
management, produce the required minimum. Disputes in 
the family complicated matters still further; and in 1843, with 
the consent and mediation of the British Government, it was 
arranged that the onginal agreement should be replaced by 
separate agreements with the principal members of the family. 
In accordance with this, Bijai Singh received 52 villages form- 
ing the Garha estate, and Chhatar Sal 32 villages forming the 
Thakurat of Dharnaoda, while Ajlt Singh continued at Raghu- 
garh, holding it under the agreement of 1818. Ajit Singh was 
succeeded by Jai Mandal Singh in 1857. Bikramajit Singh, 
who succeeded in 1900, was deposed m 1902 for maladmin- 
istration. The present chief is Bahadur Singh, who was 
adopted by Bikramajit Singh from a collateral branch and is 
still a minor, having been born in 1891. He bears the 
hereditary title of Raja. . . 

The population has been: (1881) 16,920, (1891) 18,123, 
and (1901) 19,446. Hindus number 13,968, or 72 per cent. ; and 
Animists, 4,080, or 21 per cent., mostly Saharias. The popula- 
tion has increased by 7 per cent, during the last decade, and 
the density is 173 persons per square mile. The language 
commonly spoken is the RangrI dialect of Rajasthani. Only 
1*5 per cent, of the inhabitants are literate. The popula- 
tion is almost entirely supported by agriculture. Of the total 
area, 42 square miles, or 37 per cent., are under cultivation, 
of which 3 square miles are irrigable. About 23 square 
miles are cultivable but not cultivated. Of the cropped 
area 2 square miles are under poppy, the rest being sown 
with cereals and other crops. The total revenue is about 
Rs. 52,000, of which Rs. 37,000 is derived from the land. 
Till forty years ago the State had its own silver coinage, but 
the British rupee is now current. The chief being a minor, 
the State is at present managed by a superintendent under the 
direct supervision of the Resident at Gwalior. 

The capital, Raghugarh, is situated in 24° 27' N. and 
77® 12' E, Population (1901), 3,866. The chief feature of 

ci. o 
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the place is the old palace-fort, which stands on a low hill 
about I5800 feet above the level of the sea. Round it lie the 
remains of the city wall, which formerly enclosed a circuit of 
about 4 miles, within which the ruins of the old town can still 
be seen, the modern town lying outside it. It has a school, 
a hospital, and a post office, 

[R> Burn, ‘The Bajranggarh Mint and Coins,’ Journal^ 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1897, Part I.] 

Khaniadhana. — Small sanad State in the Central India 
Agency, under the Resident at Gwalior. It has an area of 
about 68 square miles, lying round the town of the same name. 
It is bounded on the east by the Jhansi District of the United 
Provinces, and on all other sides by Gwalior State. Although 
the State is situated politically in the Gwalior Residency, it lies 
geographically in Bundelkhand, and until 1888 was included 
in the Political Charge of that name. 

Khaniadhana was originally a part of Orchha, but in 1724 
was granted by Maharaja Udot Singh of Orchha to his son 
Amar Singh, together with the villages of Mohangarh and Ahar. 
On the dismemberment of the Orchha State by the Marathas 
a sanad was granted to Amar Singh by the Peshwa in 1751, 
confirming him in his grant. The question of suzerainty was, 
from this time onward, always a subject of contention be- 
tween the chiefs of Orchha and of the Maratha State of Jhansi. 
On the lapse of the latter State in 1854, the Khaniadhana chief, 
Pirthipal Bahadur Ju Deo, claimed absolute independence. It 
was, however, ruled that he was dependent on the British 
Government as successor to all the rights previously exercised 
by the Peshwa; and a sanad was accordingly granted in 1862 
confirming him in his possession, a sanad of adoption being 
granted at the same time. The chiefs of Khaniadhana are 
Bundela Rajputs of the Orchha house, and bear the title of 
Jagirdar. The present chief, Chitra Singh, who succeeded in 
1869, obtained the title of Raja as a personal distinction in 
1877. 

The population has been : (1881) i 3 , 494 > (1891) 14,871, and 
(1901) 15,528. Hindus number 13,548, or 87 per cent. ; and 
Animists, 1,208, or 8 per cent., chiefly Saharias. The popula- 
tion has increased by 4 per cent, since 1891, and its density is 
243 persons per square mile. The chief dialect is Bundel- 
khandi. Only i per cent, of the inhabitants are literate. The 
principal castes are Thakurs (Bundela) and other Rajputs, and 
the population is almost entirely supported by agriculture. The 
State contains 49 villages. 
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The country is rocky, belonging to the Bundelkhand gneiss 
area. In the valleys, where intrusive dikes of trap are met 
with, good soil is produced by its disintegration, bearing fair 
crops of all the ordinary grains. Of the total area, 21 square 
miles, or 32 per cent., are under cultivation, of which 13 are 
irrigated. About 27 square miles are capable of cultivation, 
the rest being rocky and irreclaimable. The chief exercises 
full powers in all general administrative matters. In criminal 
cases he is required to report all heinous crimes to the Resi- 
dent at Gwalior. The total revenue is Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 18,000 is derived from the land. The British rupee was 
made legal tender in 1886. There are two schools in the 
State and one dispensary. 

The chief place is Khaniadhana, situated in 2 5° 2' N. and 
78® 8' E. Population (1901), 2,192. It contains a small fort 
in which the chief lives, and also a school and a dispensary. 

Paron (or Narwar). — Mediatized chiefship in the Central 
India Agency, under the Resident at Gwalior. It is a minor 
State, about 60 square miles in area, surrounding the village of 
Paron. 

Though the holder is of very ancient family, being descended 
from the Kachwaha clan, of which the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
now the principal representative, the present holding has only 
existed since 1818, the chiefs immediate ancestor having been 
driven from Narwar in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by the troops of Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 1818, through the 
mediation of the Resident at Gwalior, the present estate of 
Paron was granted to Madho Singh under the British guarantee, 
on the condition that he disbanded his army and ceased from 
plundering. When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, Man Singh, 
nephew and successor of Madho Singh, joined the rebels. His 
fort was assaulted and he was forced to fly. Seeing the turn 
events vrere taking, he surrendered in 1859, and was reinstated 
in his possessions. Later on he undertook to secure the rebel 
T^tia Topi, the Nana Sahib’s agent, who w’^as then wandering 
in these districts. After handing Tantia Topi over, an annuity 
of Rs. 1,000 was granted to him and his heirs in perpetuity. 
On his death on December 31, 1882, the Gwalior Darbar con- 
tended that the guarantee should lapse, owing to the chiefs 
defection in 1857, a view which the Government of India de- 
clined to accept, and the succession was continued to his son, 
Gajendra Singh. The present holder is Raja Mahendra Singh, 
who was born in 1892, and succeeded in 1899, the State 
being administered by a Kdmddr under the direct super- 

o 2 
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vision of the Resident at Gwalior. The chief bears the title 
of Raja. 

The population has been: (i88i) 7,328, (1891) 7,984, and 
(1901) 5,557. Hindus number 4,562, or 82 per cent. ; and 
Animists, 891, chiefly Saharias and Minas. Of the total popula- 
tion only I per cent, are literate. There are thirty-one villages, 
of which Munderi (population, 1,165) is the largest, though not 
that from which the State takes its name. The head-quarters 
of the present administration are situated in this place, and a 
school and a dispensary have been opened there. 

Of the total area, 16 square miles are under cultivation, of 
which one square mile is irrigated; of the uncultivated 
area, 24 square miles are capable of cultivation. Good crops 
of all ordinary grains and poppy are grown. The total 
revenue is Rs. 25,000, of which Rs. 18,500 is derived from 
the land. 

Garha. — Petty State in the Central India Agency, under the 
Resident at Gwalior, with an area of about 44 square miles, 
and a population (1901) of 9,481. It was originally included 
in the Raghugarh State ; but family feuds necessitated the 
grant of a separate jaglr to the various members of the KhTchi 
family, and in 1843 Bijai Singh obtained a sanad for fifty- 
two villages, with a revenue estimated at Rs. 15,000. The 
State is much cut up by small hills; but the soil in the 
valleys is fertile and bears good crops, including poppy, which 
is a valuable asset, the opium being exported to Ujjain, The 
chief is a Khichl Chauhan Rajput of the Raghugarh family, 
and bears the title of Raja. The present holder, named Dhirat 
Singh, succeeded in 1901. As he is a minor, the State is 
managed by a Kdmddr under the direct supervision of the 
Resident. The total revenue is Rs. 22,000, and the expendi- 
ture on administration Rs. 1 3,000. The administrative head- 
quarters are at Jamner (population, 901), where a dispensary 
and a school are situated. The chief place is Garha, situated 
on the eastern scarp of the Malwa plateau in 25^ z' N. and 
78® 3' E. It also has a school and a dispensary. 

Umri* — Petty chiefship in the Central India Agency, under 
the Resident at Gwalior, with an area of about 60 square miles, 
and a population (1901) of 2,469. The chiefs of Umrl and 
Bhabaura are Sesodia Rajputs of the Sagaravat branch, being 
descended from a younger son of Raja Udai Singh (1537-72), 
the founder of Udaipur, called Sagarji, who, with Akbar's 
assistance, managed for a time to seize the rule of Mewar from 
his brother. Pratap Singh, fifth in descent from Sagarji, con- 
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t rived in 1636, with the assistance of the Nawab of Nahargarh, 
a Hathor Rajput who had turned ^Muhammadan, to seize 
Umrl, then in the possession of Thakur Pahlad Singh, a 
Tagara Rajput. Pratap’s daughter \Yas married to Raja Ram 
Singh of Kotah, who was killed at the battle of Jajau in 1707. 
Pratap’s son Himmat, who w^as in the service of the Kotah 
State, had three sons, of whom Jagat Singh received Bhadaura 
and other villages, Jai Singh received villages now included in 
Bhadaura and Umri, and Khiaoda Man received certain vil- 
lages, some of which form the Khiaoda estate. (See table, 
Gw^alior Residency.) In the Maratha period these estates 
lost much territory. The present ruler is PirthT Singh, who 
succeeded in 1882, and bears the hereditary title of Raja. 

The tract in which the State is situated is somewhat broken 
up by small hills, but the soil in the valleys is fertile, and the 
people are well-to-do. The total revenue is Rs. 6,000, the cost 
of administration being Rs. 3,500. Till 1897 the revenue ^vas 
paid in the Pkul skdhi coinage struck at Raghugarh, Shadora, 
and Chanderi, but is now collected in British rupees. 

Umri, the chief place, is situated in 24° 45^^ N. and 77^^ 19' E. 
Population (1901), 581. 

Bhadaura. — Mediatized petty chiefship in the Central India 
Agency, under the Resident at Gwalior, with a population of 

2 75 (1901). The area is about 50 square miles, and it com- 
prises 16 villages. Though the Bhadaura family has long held 
its present possessions, the chiefship itself was created only in 
1820 by a grant of 5 villages from Daulat Rao Sindhia, through 
the mediation of the Resident, the grantee Man Singh under- 
taking to put a stop to the depredations of a marauding 
Sohan Singh, The chief is a Sesodia Rajput of the Udaipur 
house, and bears the title of Raja. Jagat Singh Sesodia, son of 
Himmat Singh of Umri, originally acquired Bhadaura about 
1720. The present chief, Ranjit Singh, succeeded in 1901, and 
being a minor, the State is managed by a Kdmddr under the 
direct supervision of the Resident. 

About 10 square miles, or 20 per cent., of the total area are 
under cultivation. The total revenue is Rs. 5,000, and the 
expenditure on the administration Rs. 4,000. The chief place 
is Bhadaura, situated in 24° 48' N. and 77^^ 24' E., on the 
Agra-Bombay road, ii miles north of Guna. Population 
(1901), 647. In former days some business used to be done 
with merchants who passed up and down the road, but the 
opening of the Guna-Baran and SiprI-Gwalior raihvays has 
reduced the traffic to a very small amount. 
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Chhabra District. — One of the Central India ^arganas 
of the State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes 
included in the political charge of the Resident at Gwalior. 
It has an area of 312 square miles, and lies between 2/^ 28' 
and 24® 53' N. and 76® 43' and 77° 5' E., being bounded 
on the north by Gwalior and Kotah, on the west by Kotah, 
and on the south and east by Gwalior. It is in shape an 
irregular triangle, and consists of three natural divisions,, 
agwara, munjwara, and plchwdra^ the first of which is flat 
and fertile, while the other two are crossed by a range of 
well-wooded hills. The principal rivers are the Parbati and 
Its tributary, the Andheri ; neither actually enters the district, 
the former flowing along the entire eastern and northern 
borders, and the latter forming the western boundary for 
about 25 miles. The population in 1901 was 36,046, com- 
pared with 46,473 in 1891. There are 185 villages and one 
town, Chhabra (population, 6,724). The principal castes 
are Chamars, Dhakars, Brahmans, and Dodhas, forming re- 
spectively 1 1, 9, 7, and 7 per cent, of the total. The Chhabra 
pargana is said to have been first colonized by the Khichl 
Chauhan Rajputs, and in 1295 Gtigal Singh of this clan 
founded the fort of Gugor, which was for a long time the 
chief town. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
district passed into the hands of Jaswant Rao Holkar, who 
in 1816 made it over to Amir Khan, to whom its possession 
was guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 
1817. Of the total area, about 245 square miles, or 78 per 
cent., are khdlsa, paying revenue direct to the State, and 
the khdlsa area available for cultivation is about 166 square 
miles. Of the latter, about 79 square miles, or 47 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated area being 7 square 
miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occupied about 36 per 
cent., jowdr 29, gram 8, maize 6, and poppy 5^ per cent. 
The revenue from all sources is about 1*4 lakhs, of which 
three-fourths is derived from the land. Oranges are a speciality 
of the place, and are exported in considerable quantities. The 
Bina-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
runs for about 22 miles through the district, having two 
stations, one about a mile north of Chhabra town. 

Chhabra Town. — Head-quarters of the pargana of the 
same name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana (within the limits 
of the Central India Agency), situated in 24° 39' N. and 
76^ 52' E., on the right bank of a stream called the Retri, 
about 125 miles south-east of Tonk city, and one mile south 
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of Chhabra station on the Bina-Baran branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,724. The 
town possesses a strong fort, said to have been built by the 
Khichls in the fifteenth century, a post and telegraph olSce, 
a small jail, a vernacular school, and a dispensary for out- 
patients. 
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Indore Residency. — A Political Charge in Central India, 
created in i8i8. In 1854 the appointment of Resident at 
Indore was merged in that of the Agent to the Governor- 
General for Central India, who continued to hold direct 
charge of portions of the Indore State in addition to the 
superior control of the whole Agency. It was found neces- 
sary m 1899 to appoint a separate officer to the political 
charge of the Indore State. The Resident now holds charge 
of the whole State, except the parganas of Lawani, Chikalda, 
and Petlawad, which are under the Political Agent in Bho- 
pawar ; Talen and SundarsI, under the Political Agent, Bhopal ; 
Nandwas (or Nandwai), under the Mewar Residency, Rajpu- 
tslna ; and Alampur, under the Political Agent in Bundelkhand. 

The Residency has an area of 8,960 square miles, and 
a population (1901) of 833,410, of whom Hindus number 
662,888, or 79 per cent.; Musalmans, 77,825; Animists, 
73,638; Jains, 13,487; and Christians, 4,565. The density 
of population is 93 persons per square mile. The chief towns 
are Indore (population, including the Agent to the Governor- 
General’s Camp or Residency limits, 97,804), the cantonment 
of Mhow (36,039), Rampura (8,273), Khargon (7,624), 
Maheshwar (7,042), Mehidpur (6,681), Barwaha (6,094), 
Bhanpura (4,639), and Tarana (4,490). There are also 
3,089 villages in the charge. The Resident has his head- 
quarters in the Agent to the Governor-General’s Camp at 
Indore. 

Indore State (Indur ), — Native State in the Central India 
- Agency, under the Resident at Indore, lying between 21^ 22' 
and 26® i N. and 74° 30' and 78° 51' E., with an area 
of 9,500 square miles, including the isolated pargana of 
Nandwas or Nandwai (area 36 square miles), which lies 
geographically in Rajputana. It is bounded on the north by 
Gwalior State ; on the east by the States of Dewas and Dhar 
and the Nimar District of the Central Provinces ; on the south 
by the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency ; and on 
the west by the States of Barwam and Dhar, The State takes 
its name from its capital town, originally the small village of 
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Indreshwar or Indore, which was first raised to a place of 
importance in the eighteenth century, and after i8i8 became 
the permanent seat of the Holkar family. 

The State is formed of several detached tracts, of which the 
largest and most compact lies south of the Narbada river. 

These tracts may be conveniently divided into two main 
sections, which correspond to the natural divisions of the 
plateau and the hilly tract. The plateau section comprises the 
portion which lies in IMahva proper, and is included in 
the Rampura-Bhanpura, Mehidpur, and Indore districts. 

The country in this section, except for the range lying north 
of Rampura and some scattered hills in the Mehidpur district 
and Petlawad pargana^ is typical of Malwa generally. The 
hilly tract, which comprises the Nimar and Nemawar districts, 
lies partly on and partly south of the great Vindhyan scarp, 
the Nimar district including also a portion of the Satpura 
range. The plateau section has an area of 4,320 square 
miles, the hilly tract an area of 5,143 square miles. Besides 
these two sections, the small isolated parga 7 ia of Alampur 
m Bundelkhand, with an area of 37 square miles, owes its 
existence solely to the presence in it of the cenotaph of 
Malhar Rao Holkar. The great Vindhyan range, which 
almost bisects the State, determines its watershed. Ail the 
streams north of this barrier flow towards the Jumna-Ganges 
dodb, the chief stream being the Chambal, with its tributaries, 
the SiPRA and lesser and greater Kali Sind. To the south 
of the Vindhyas lies the Narbada river, with its numerous 
tributaries. 

Very little is known concerning the geology of the terri- Geology ^ 
tories that constitute Holkar’s dominions. The principal rock 
in Malwa is Deccan trap, weathering superficially into the 
black soil to which the region owes its great fertility. Near 
Rampura, east of Nimach, Vindhyan rocks of both upper and 
lower series are exposed, in addition to the Deccan trap. The 
districts south of the Narbada, largely occupied by the northern 
spurs of the Satpura Hills, consist principally of Deccan trap. 

North of the Narbada, the denudation of the Deccan trap 
has proceeded far enough to bring into view an interesting 
sequence of the underlying rocks, including gneiss, Bijawars, 
and Lam etas. Gneiss occupies, a large portion of the Nema- 
war district, being overlaid, north of Chandgarh, by Bijawar 
and Vindhyan strata. Between Katkut and the Kanar river 
and at other places near Barwaha, peculiar fault breccias occur 
1 By Mr. E. Vredenbiirg, Geological Survey of India. 
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either within the Bijawar outcrop, or separating the Bijawars 
from the Vindhyans. The matrix of the breccia is usually 
siliceous, but often contains a large admixture of hematite. 
Strata belonging to the Lameta or infra-trappean group cover 
a large area around Katkut. They are mostly sandstones 
underlaid by conglomerates. Round Katkut the Lameta 
beds are unfossiliferous and probably of fresh-water origin ; 
but north of Barwaha, at the Ghatia quarries, the conglo- 
merate underlying the sandstone contains marine fossils iden- 
tical with those found in the cretaceous limestones east of 
Bagh known as the Bagh beds. The exposure at the Ghatia 
quarry marks the easternmost limit reached by the sea in 
which the Bagh beds were deposited. 

The Lameta group contains excellent building stones. The 
sandstone quarries at Ghatia north of Barwaha, and those 
situated on the banks of the Kanar river, east of Katkut, have 
supplied a great deal of the material used for constructing the 
Holkar State Railway. One of the limestones is a rock made 
up of fragments of marine organisms resembling corals, known 
for that reason as coralline limestone. It constitutes a stone 
' of great beauty, which has been largely used in the ancient 
buildings of Mandu, for which it was obtained from the old 
quarries near Chirakhan. This locality has been famous geo- 
logically since 1856, owing to the discovery there by Colonel 
Keatinge of the cretaceous fossils which settled the age of the 
Bagh beds. 

Botany. The low rocky hills of northern Indore often bear a stunted 
jungle containing Bi^tea frondosa^ Acacia arahica^ A. Catechu, 
and A. leucophloea, and many shrubs, such as species of Grewia, 
Zizyphus, Capparis, Carissa, and Tamarix, In places where 
the forest is taller, the leading species are Bomhax malabaricum, 
StercuUa urens, Anogeissus latifolia and A. pendtda, Dichro- 
stachys, Erosopis, and species of Cordia, Farther south are 
tracts with principally salai {Boswellia serrate!) and a thin 
scrub jungle of Flueggea, Phyllanthus, Antidesma, and similar 
shrubs. Still farther south occur typical forests of the Central 
Indian highland class, with teak, sdj {Terminalia tomentosa), 
tendu (Diospyros iomentosd), black-wood {Dalbergia latifolia), 
finis {Ougeinia dalbergioides)^ anjan (Hardwickia binata), and 
similar species. 

Fauna. All the ordinary wild animals are met with, including tigers, 
leopards, bears, hyenas, sdmbar^ chital, and antelope. Bison 
{Bos gaurus) and wild buffalo {Bubalus arni) were formerly 
plentiful in the Satpura region, but are now almost, if not 
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quite, extinct In the Mughal period elephants were caught 
in the Bijagarh and Satwas forests. Small game is plentiful 
throughout the State. 

The climate in Malwa is temperate ; the temperature varies Climate, 
in the hot season from 46° to no® and in the cold reason 
from 40® to 90®. In the districts south of the Vindhyan scarp, rainfall, 
however, much higher temperatures are met with, while the 
cold season is of short duration. The annual rainfall on 
the plateau area averages 30 inches, and in the hilly tract 
40 inches. 

The Holkars belong to the Dhangar or shepherd caste. History. 
Their ancestors are said to have migrated southwards to the 
Deccan from the region round Muttra, and to have settled at 
the village of Hal or Hoi on the Nira river, 40 miles from 
Poona, whence they take their family name. Malhar Rao 
Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore, w^as bom in 1694, 
being the only son of Khandoji, a simple peasant. On the 
death of his father, he and his mother went to live in Khan- 
desh with Narayanji, his mother’s brother, a man of some 
property, who maintained a body of horse for his overlord 
Sardar Kadam Bande. Malhar Rao was enrolled in this body 
of horse, and at the same time married his uncle’s daughter, 
Gautama Bai. His soldierly qualities rapidly brought him to 
the front, and attracted the notice of the Peshwa, who in 
1724 took him into his service and gave him the command 
of 500 horse. Sardar Kadam was delighted at the young 
man’s prowess, and permitted him to assume and fly at the 
head of his body of horse the banner of the Bmde family, 
a triangular red and white striped flag, to this day the ensign 
of the Holkar house. In 1728 he received a grant of 12 dis- 
tricts in Malwa, increased to 82 in 1731. Previous to this he 
had acquired land south of the Narbada,' including the town 
of Maheshwar, which practically remained the capital of the 
Holkar dominions until 1818, as Indore, acquired in 1733, 
did not become the real administrative capital until after the 
Treaty of Mandasor. Malhar Rao at this time possessed terri- 
tory yielding an income of 74-| lakhs a year, the Peshwa 
honouring him with the title of Subahdar of Malwa. He was 
continually employed in the Peshwa’s conquests, against the 
Nizam (1738), the Portuguese at Bassein (i 739 )j 
Rohillas (1751); and his influence and possessions increased 
rapidly. In 1761 came the disastrous battle of Panipat, which 
broke the Maratha power for a time. Thus Malhar Rao, from 
being the son of a small peasant, had become at sixty-seven 
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the holder of vast territories stretching from the Deccan to the 
Ganges. After the flight from Panipat, he proceeded to estab- 
lish and consolidate his power in his possessions. Death, how- 
ever, overtook him suddenly at Alampur on May 2, 1766. 
Malhar Rao was pnmarily a soldier, and in no way the equal 
of his contemporary Mahadji Sindhia as a politician j but his 
courage was unsurpassed, and his disregard of money pro- 
verbial. He had one son, Khande Rao, who was killed in 
1754. Khande Rao’s son, Male Rao, was a boy of weak 
intellect. He was allowed to succeed, but soon showed by 
his excesses that he was unfit to rule, and died a raving 
madman in 1767. His mother, Ahalya Bai, refused to adopt 
an heir and personally assumed charge of the adminis- 
tration of the State. The Peshwa’s uncle, Raghuba, who was 
then in Central India, wished to compel her to adopt; but 
Mahadji Sindhia supported Ahalya Bai, and her position was 
at length recognized. She selected Tukoji Rao Holkar, a 
member of the same clan but not related to the ruling family, 
to bear titular honours and command her armies. He was 
a simple soldier, and served Ahalya Bai with unswerving loyalty 
until her death. 

The administration of Ahalya Bai is still looked upon in 
Central India as that of a model ruler. Her toleration, 
justice, and careful management of all the departments of the 
State were soon shown in the increased prosperity of her 
dominions, and the peace which ruled throughout her days. 
Her charities, which extended all over India, and include 
buildings in Badrinath, Gaya, and Rameswaram, are proverbial. 
It was during her rule that the Holkar Darbar first employed 
regular battalions under Chevalier Dudrenec, Boyd, and others. 

On the death of Ahalya Bai in 1795, Tukoji Rao succeeded. 
Mahadji Sindhia had died in 1794, and Tukoji, now seventy 
years of age, was looked up to as the leading Maratha chief. 
He followed in the steps of Ahalya Bai, and during his life 
the prosperity of the State continued. Politically, he acted 
as a check on the youthful and warlike Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
which went far to secure general tranquillity ; but he died 
in 1797, and confusion at once followed. Tukoji Rao left 
two legitimate sons, Kashi Rao and Malhar Rao ; and two 
illegitimate sons, Jaswant Rao and VithojI. Kashi Rao was 
of weak intellect, and Malhar Rao had attempted to be 
recognized by Tukoji as successor. Failing to attain his 
desire, Malhar Rao threw himself on the protection of Ntoa 
Farnavis. Kashi Rao then appealed to Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
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who at once seized this opportunity of becoming practically 
the manager of the Holkar estates, and Malhar Hao was 
attacked and killed. From this disaster, Jaswant Rao and 
Vithoji escaped. The former, after a fugitive life spent partly 
as a prisoner at Nagpur and partly at Dhar, managed at length 
to raise a force and appeared as the champion of Khande 
Rao, a posthumous son of Malhar Rao, being joined in 1798 
by Amir Khan (afterwards Nawab of Tonk). Kashi Rao’s 
troops under Dudrenec were defeated at Kasrawad, where- 
upon Dudrenec transferred his allegiance and his battalions 
to Jaswant Rao, who entered the capital town of Maheshwar 
and seized the treasury there. Soon afterwards, however, he 
was defeated at Satwas by some of Sindhians battalions and 
retired on Indore, but subsequently attacked Ujjain, extracting 
a large sum from its inhabitants. In October, 1801, Sarje Rao 
Ghatke, the notorious minister of Daulat Rao Sindhia, sacked 
Indore, practising every kind of atrocity on the inhabitants and 
razing the town to the ground. Jaswant Rao, however, assisted 
by Amir Khan and his Pindaris, then proceeded to scour the 
country from the Jumna to the Nizam's territories. By 1802, 
he had regained his prestige, and so increased his forces as 
to be able to attack the Peshwa at Poona. This defeat drove 
the Peshwa to sign the Treaty of Bassein with the British, and 
Jaswant Rao was forced to retire to Malwa. He held aloof 
during the war of 1803 against Sindhia, possibly in hopes 
of aggrandizing himself at that chief's expense. But in 1804, 
after rejecting all offers of negotiation, he finally came into 
collision with the British forces. In the Mukandwara pass 
he gained a temporary success over Colonel Monson, but 
was defeated by Lord Lake at Dig (November, 1804). In 
December, 1805, he was driven to sign the Treaty of Rajpur- 
ghat on the banks of the Beas river, the first engagement 
entered into between the British Government and the house 
of Holkar. By this treaty he ceded much land in Rajputana, 
but received back certain of his former possessions in the 
Deccan, while the country round Kunch in Bundelkhand 
was granted in jd^r to his daughter, Bhima Bai, who was 
married to Govind Rao Bolia. Lord Cornwallis’s policy of 
non-interference, however, gave him another chance, the 
Rajputana districts were restored to him, and he proceeded 
to recoup his shattered fortunes by plundering the Rajput 
chiefs. In 1806 he poisoned Khande Rao and murdered 
Kashi Rao, and thus became in name, what he had long 
been in fact, the head of the house of Holkar. He began 
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at this time to show signs of insanity, and died a raving 
lunatic at Bhanpura in xSii, 

Jaswant Rao left no legitimate heirs \ but before his death, 
Tulsi Bai, his concubine, a woman of remarkable beauty and 
superior education, had adopted his illegitimate son, Malhar 
Rao, who was placed on the gaddi, Zalim Singh of Kotah 
coming to Bhanpura to pay the homage due from a feudatory 
to his suzerain. After Jaswant Rao^s death the State rapidly 
became involved in difficulties. Revenue was collected at 
the sword’s point indiscriminately from Sindhia’s, the Pon- 
war’s, or even Holkar’s own territories. There was in fact 
no real administration, its place being taken by a mere wander- 
ing and predatory court, presided over by a woman whose 
profligate ways disgusted even her not too particular associates. 
Plot and anarchy were rife. Tulsi Bai was personally desirous 
of making terms with the British, but was seized and murdered 
by her troops, and things rapidly grew from bad to worse. 

On the outbreak of the war in 1817 between the British 
and the Peshwa the Indore Darbar assumed a hostile attitude. 
The defeat, however, of the State forces by Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s division at Mehidpur compelled Holkar to come 
to terms; and on January 6, 1818, he signed the Treaty of 
Mandasor, which still governs the relations existing between 
the State and the British Government. By this agreement 
Amir Khan was recognized as an mdependent chief, all claims 
on the Rajputtoa chiefs were abandoned, and all land held 
by Holkar south of the Narbada was given up, while the 
British Government undertook to keep up a field force suffi- 
cient to protect the territory from aggression and- maintain 
its tranquillity (this force still being represented by the Mhow 
garrison), the State army was 1 educed to reasonable propor- 
tions, and a Contingent force raised at the expense of the 
State to co-operate with the British when required. Ghafur 
Khan was recognized as Nawab of Jaora, independent of 
the Indore Darbar, and a Resident was appointed at Holkar’s 
court. 

The immense benefit conferred by this treaty soon became 
apparent. The State income in 1817 was scarcely 5 lakhs, 
and even that sum was only extorted by violence, representing 
rather the gains of a predatory horde than the revenues of 
an established State. The administration was taken over by 
Tantia Jogh, who by the time of his death in 1826 had raised 
the revenues to 27 lakhs, which, added to certain payments 
made by the British Government and tributary States, brought 
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the total to 30 lakhs. After Tantia Jogh’s death, however, 
things again fell into confusion. Malhar Rao was extravagant 
and weak, and easily led by favourites, Tw'o insurrections 
broke out, one, of some importance, being led by Harl Rao 
Holkar, who, however, surrendered and was imprisoned at 
Maheshwar (1819). 

Malhar Rao died in 1833 at twenty-eight years of age, and 
was succeeded by Martand Rao, a boy adopted by the late 
chiefs widow, Gautama Bai. Hari Rao, however, was released 
from the fort of Maheshwar by his supporters; and as the 
adoption of Martand Rao had been made wathout the know- 
ledge of the British Government, Harl Rao was formally 
installed by the Resident in Apnl, 1834, Martand Rao re- 
ceiving a pension. Raja Bhao Phansia, a confirmed drunkard, 
had been selected as minister and the administration soon 
fell into confusion, which w^as added to by the excessive 
weakness of the chief. life and property were unsafe, while 
numerous intrigues were set on foot on behalf of Martand 
Rao. Harl Rao died in 1843, and was succeeded by Khande 
Rao, who was half imbecile and died within four months. 

The claims of Martand Rao were now again urged, but the 
British Government declined to sanction his succession. It 
was then suggested by the Ma Sahiba Kesara Bai, a widow 
of Jaswant Rao, that the younger son of Bhao Holkar, uncle 
to Martand Rao, should be chosen, and the youth was installed 
in 1844 as Tukoji Rao Holkar II. The Regency Council 
which had held office under the late chief continued, but 
a close supervision was now maintained by the Resident, 
and numerous reforms were set on foot. In 1848 the young 
chief began to take a part in the administration. Kesara 
Bai, who had been respected by all classes and rendered great 
assistance to the British authorities, died in 1849. The chief 
then took a larger share in the government, and showed his 
aptitude for ruling so rapidly that full powers were granted 
to him in 1852. In the Mutiny of 1857, Holkar was unable 
to restrain his troops, who consisted of about 2,000 regular 
and 4,000 irregular infantry, 2,000 regular and 1,200 irregular 
cavalry, with 24 guns. The irregular force attacked the Resi- 
dency, and the Agent to the Governor-General was obliged 
to retire to Sehore. Holkar personally gave every possible 
assistance to the authorities at Mhow ; he established regular 
postal communication, and at considerable risk protected 
many Christians in his palace. 

In order to make the Indore State more compact, various 
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exchanges of territory were effected between 1861 and 1868, 
the districts of Satwas in Nemawar, of Barwaha, Dhargaon, 
Kasrawad, and Mandleshwar in Nimar being exchanged for 
land held m the Deccan, the United Provinces, and elsewhere 
In 1877, 360 square miles of territory in the Satpura region 
were transferred to Holkar as an act of grace and to com- 
memorate the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of 
Empress of India. A postal convention was effected in 1878 
and a salt convention in 1880. 

In i860 a sum of more than 3 lakhs was paid to Holkar 
as compensation for expenses incurred in raising a body of 
troops in place of the Mehidpur Contingent, which had 
mutinied \ and in 1865 the contribution to the up-keep of the 
Mehidpur Contingent and Malwa Bhil Corps was capitalized. 
Holkar receives Rs, 25,424 a year in compensation for the 
Patan district made over to Bund! in 1818, and Rs. 57,874 
tribute from the Partabgarh State in Rajputana, both pay- 
ments being made through the British Government. In 1864 
he ceded all land required for railways throughout the State, 
and in 1869 contributed a crore of rupees towards the con- 
struction of the Khandwa-Indore branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, known as the Holkar State Railway. Tukoji 
Rao was made a G.C.S.I. in 1861 ; and at the Delhi assemblage 
on January i, 1877, he was made a Counsellor of the Empress 
and a C.I.E. He died in 1886 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son SivajI Rao, bom in 1859. 

On his accession, the Maharaja abolished all transit dues 
in the State. He visited England in 1887 on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress Victoria, when he was 
made a G.C.S.I. His administration, however, was not a 
success, and for the better supervision of so large a State a 
separate Resident at Indore was appointed in 1899. In 1902 
the State coinage was replaced by British currency. In 1903 
Sivaji Rao abdicated in favour of his son Tukoji Rao III, the 
present chief, who is a minor, and is studying at the Mayo 
College at Ajmer. The ex-Maharaja lives in the palace at 
Barwaha, receiving an allowance of 4 lakhs a year. The chief 
bears the titles of His Highness and Maharaja-dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Bahadur, and receives a salute of 19 guns, 
or 2x guns within the limits of Indore territory. 

Besides Dhamnar and Un, there are no places of known 
archaeological importance in the State. Remains are, however, 
numerous throughout the Malwa district, being principally 
Jain and Hindu temples of the tenth to the thirteenth century ; 
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in some cases the temples have been built from the ruins of 
older buildings, as for example at Mori, Indok, Jharda, Makla, 
and many other places. In the Nimar and Nemawar districts 
a considerable number of Muhammadan remains are to be met 
with, while forts are found throughout the State, those at 
Hinglajgarh, Bijagarh, and Sendhwa being the most important. 

There have been three complete enumerations of the State, The 
giving (1881) 1,054,237,(1891) 1,099,990, and (1901) 850,690. 

The density in 1901 was 90 persons to the square mile, rising 
in the plateau area to 112 persons, and dropping in the hilly 
tract to 69. The population increased by 4 per cent, between 
1881 and 1891, but fell by 23 per cent, in the next decade. 
The decrease is mainly due to the effect of bad seasons, 
notably the disastrous famine of 1899-1900, from which the 
State had not had time to recover when the latest enumeration 
was made. 

The main statistics of population and revenue are given 
below : — 
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Distnct. 

Area in sqi 
miles. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Populatu 

1901 

Popalation 
square m 

Number 
persons 
to read a 
write. 


Alampur ( par ^ ana ) 

37 


26 

16,711 

452 

- 1.9 

347 

Rs 

58,900 

Rampura-Bh^pura 

3,123 

840 

4 

869 

156,021 

73 

— 45.8 

7.142 

6,92,000 

Mehidpur 

2 


9 i. 8 i;r 

109 

-23.8 

2.355 

2.654 

4,77,100 

Nemawar 

ij059 

... 

337 

74.568 

70 


3,64,800 

Indore . 

1:570 

2 

639 

254:423 

162 

18,729 

12,64,700 

Nimar . 

3.871 

3 

1.065 

257,110 

66 

-12.4 

8,324 

9:35:600 

Total 

9:500 

II 1 

3.368^ 

850,690 

90 

— 22.7 

39:551 

37.93,700 


The chief towns are Indore City, Rampura, Khargon, 
Maheshwar, Mehidpur, Barwaha, and Bhanpura (ex- 
cluding the British cantonment of Mhow and the civil station 
of Indore). There are also 3,368^ villages, with an average 
number of 252 inhabitants. Classified by religion, Hindus 
number 673,107, or 79 per cent; Animists, 94 j 047 j or 
1 1 per cent ; Musalmans, 68,862, or 8 per cent. ; and Jains, 
i4j 255, or 2 per cent. The languages chiefly spoken are Malwi 
and the allied Nimarl and Rangrl, spoken by 240,000 persons, 
or 28 per cent ; and Hindi, spoken by 492,895, or 57 per cent 
The prevailing castes are Brahmans, 71,000, or 8 per cent. ; Castes 
Balais, 61,000, or 7 per cent ; Rajputs, 57,000, or 7 per cent ; 
Champs, 33,000, or 4 per cent; and Gujars, 28,000, or 3 per 
cent About 40 per cent, of the population are supported by 

C.1. P 
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agriculture, 23 per cent, by general labour, 10 per cent, by 
State service, and 5 per cent, by mendicancy. Brahmans and 
Rajputs are the principal landholders, the cultivators being 
chiefly Rajputs, Gujars, Sondhias, Khatis, and Kunbis, and in 
the southern districts Bhilalas. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission have their head-quarters 
in the Residency, and also carry on work in Indore city* In 
1901 native Christians numbered 91. 

The general agricultural conditions vary with the two natural 
divisions of the State. The plateau section shares in the con- 
ditions common to the fertile Malwa plateau, the soil in this 
region being mainly of the well-known black cotton variety, 
producing excellent crops of every kind, while the population is 
composed of industrious cultivators. In the Nimar and Nemawar 
districts, the soil is less fertile, except actually in the Narbada 
valley, and the rainfall rather lower, while the Bhils, who form 
the greater part of the population, are very indifferent cultiva- 
tors. In both cases, the success or failure of the crops depends 
entirely on the rainfall. The classification of soils adopted by 
the cultivators themselves is based on the appearance and 
quality of the soil, its proximity to a village, and its capability 
for bearing special kinds of crops. The main classes recog- 
nized are mar or kali matti^ the black cotton soil, of which 
there are several varieties ; pli, a light yellow soil ; J>dndhar^ a 
white soil, of loose texture ; antharpdtha^ a black loamy soil 
with rock close below it 3 and kharai^ a red-coloured stony soil. 
According to their position and crop-bearing qualities, soils are 
termed chauras^ ‘even^; dlmlu^ ‘sloping’; chhapera^ ‘broken’ 
soil ; or rdkhad^ land close to villages. Land bearing rice is 
called sdlgatta. Only the black soil yields a spring as well as 
an autumn crop. Manuring is not much resorted to, except 
in the case of special crops or on land close to villages, where 
it is easily procurable. All irrigated land produces as a rule 
two crops. 

Of the total area of the State, 1,280 square miles, or 
12 per cent., are alienated in grants, leaving 8,220 square 
miles directly under the State. Of this, 1,738 square miles, 
or 21 per cent., were cultivated in 1902-3 ; 3,000 square miles, 
or 36 per cent., were under forest; 1,841 square miles, or 
22 per cent, cultivable but not cultivated; and the rest waste. 

The principal statistics of cultivation in 1902-3 are shown 
in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief autumn crops are (in square miles) : cotton (220), 
jowdr (178), hajra (93), maize (82), and tuar (38) ; the chief 
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spring crops are gram (1,021), a/st {143), poppy (35), and wheat 
(34). The staple food-grains are maize, jowdr, bdjra^ wheat, 
barley, gram, and tuar. 


District. 

Total 

Cultivated 

{khalsa} 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

ikkdlsa) 

Alampur {pargana) . 

37 

29 

0-3 

3 

Rampura-Bhanpura . 

2,123 

3.^0 

36 

146 

Mehidpur . 

S40 

261 

2 

453 

Nemawar . 


200 

8 

236 

Indore 

1,570 

578 

19.7 

428 

Nim^ 

3.871 

340 

17 

555 

Total 

9*500 

1.738 

83 

1.841 


All attempts to introduce new varieties of seed have been Improve- 
hitherto unsuccessful. The State makes liberal allowances in 
both seed and cash to cultivators in villages managed directly tnral 
by Darbar officers. The advances are repayable at harvest, practice, 
interest at the rate of i2-| per cent, being charged. No 
interest is charged on cash advances for the purchase of 
bullocks. In the case of villages farmed out the farmer makes 
the advances, recehung one and a quarter or one and a half 
times the amount advanced. 

There are two local breeds of cattle, the Malwi and Nimari. Cattle. 
Those of the Malwi breed are medium-sized, generally of a 
grey, silver-grey, or white colour, and are strong and active. 

The NimM breed is much larger than the Malwi, and well 
adapted to heavy work. These cattle are usually of a broken 
red and white colour, more rarely all red with white spots. 

They are bought for military purposes. 

Only 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated, and Irrigation, 
irrigation is mainly confined to certain crops, such as poppy 
and sugar-cane, which can only be grown by means of artificial 
watering. The yellow soil, which is met with in some quantity 
in the Rampura-Bhanpura and Nimar districts and in the 
Petlawad pargana^ requires watering for the production of good 
crops of all kinds, and irrigation is, therefore, much more 
common in these districts than elsewhere. Irrigation is usually 
done from wells by means of a lift. The construction of irriga- 
tion works was greatly encouraged by Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar II. The wells belong as a rule to private individuals, 
and tanks and dams to the State; the latter were formerly 
under district officers, and have, through neglect, fallen into 
bad repair. A regular irrigation branch has now been started, 
and large sums have been sanctioned for the restoration of old 
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irrigation works and the construction of new ones. The 
revenue paid by the cultivators depends on the crop-bearing 
power of the soil, the possibility of irrigation, and its proximity 
to a village, which facilitates manuring. 

Forests cover approximately 3,000 square miles. Prior to 
1903 they were roughly divided into ^ major ^ and ‘minor’ 
jungles, controlled respectively by the State Forest department 
and the district officials. Contractors were permitted to collect 
forest produce, paying the requisite dues on leaving the forest. 
An experienced forest officer has now been put in charge with 
a view to systematic management. Every facility is given in 
famine years for the grazing of cattle and collection of jungle 
produce. In 1902-3 the forest receipts were i-8 lakhs, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 59,000. The forests lie in three belts. 
In the hilly region north of Rampura-Bhanpura sddad or sdj 
{Terminaha iomentosa\ dhaora (Anogeissus latifolid) lendya 
(Lagerstroemia parviflorcl)^ kkair (Acacia Cai€chu\ and tendu 
(Diospyros tomentosd) prevail; on the main line of the Vin- 
dhyas north of the Narbada, and also in the country south of 
that river, including the heavy forest area of the Satpuras, teak, 
anjan (Hardwickia dinata\ and salai (BcswelUa serrafa) 
occur. 

No mineral deposits of any commercial value are known 
in the State, although hematite exists in large quantities at 
Barwaha and was formerly worked. Building stone of good 
quality is obtained in a few places, the quarries at Ghatia and 
Katktit being the most important. 

The manufactures of the State are of little importance, but 
the cotton fabrics produced at Maheshwar are well-known. 
A cotton mill has been in existence in Indore city since 1870, 
producing coarse cloth, chiefly for local use. The mill was 
originally worked by the State, but since 1903 has been leased 
to a contractor, who also rents the ginning factory and press 
attached. About 500 hands are employed, wages ranging from 
two to six annas a day. A State workshop under the Public 
Works department was opened in 1905, which undertakes 
casting and forging, carriage-building, and other work. 

A considerable trade is carried on in grain, hemp fibres, 
cotton, and opium, which are exported to Bombay. The 
principal imports are European hardware, machinery, piece- 
goods, kerosene oil, European stores, and wines. The chief 
trade centres are Indore, Mhow, Barwaha, Sanawad, and 
Tarana. 

The Indore State is traversed by the Khandwa- Ajmer 
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branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The section from communi- 
Indore to Khandwa through !Mhow cantonment is kno\\Ti as ^^ilwavs. 
the Holkar State Railway, the Darbar having granted a loan of 
one crore for its construction. The line crosses the Narbada 
at the foot of the Vindhyan scarp by a bridge of fourteen spans 
of 200 feet each. The Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, 

Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the Petlawad 
pargafia^ and the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway through the Mehidpur 
district, with a station at Tarana Road, The Nagda-Baran- 
Muttra line, now under construction, will pass through the 
Mehidpur and Rampura-Bhanpura districts. 

The chief metalled roads are the Agra-Bombay road, of Roads, 
which 80 miles lie in the State ; the Indore-Simrol-Khandwa 
road, with 50 miles; and the Mhow-Nimach road, 12 miles in 
length, all of which are maintained by the British Government. 

Llany new roads are now under construction, by \vhich the 
territory will be considerably opened out. 

A State postal system was first started in 1873 by Sir T. Postal. 
Madhava Rao, when minister to Maharaja Tukoji Rao II, and 
three issues of stamps have been made. In 1878 a convention 
was made with the British Post Office, by which a mutual 
exchange of correspondence was arranged. There are also 
twelve British post offices in the State, through which 157,156 
articles paid and unpaid were sent in 1903-4, the total cash 
receipts being Rs. 72,000. 

The most serious general famine since the formation of the Famine, 
State was that of 1899-1900, wffiich visited Malwa with special 
severity. The distress was enhanced by a succession of bad 
years, in which the rainfall had been (1895) 29 inches, (1896) 

26 inches, (1897) 30 inches, (1898) 39 inches, and (1899) 

10 inches ; and by the inability of the people to cope with a 
calamity of which they had had no previous experience. Only 
37 per cent, of the land revenue demand was realized in 1899- 
1900, while prices rose for a time to 100 and even 300 per cent, 
above the average during the previous five years. Strenuous 
efforts were made to relieve distress, 15 lakhs being expended 
from State funds and 3 lakhs from charitable grants, in addition 
to various works opened as relief works. The disastrous effects 
were only too apparent in the Census of 1901, while the large 
number of deserted houses, still to be seen in every village; 
show even more forcibly the severity of the calamity. The 
number of persons who came on relief for one day was 
572,317, or more than half the total population. Adminis- 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into five tration. 
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zilas or districts, Indore, Mehidpur, Rampura-Bhanpura, 
Nemawar, and Nimar, besides the isolated pargana of 
Alampur, which is separately managed. Each zila is in 
charge of a Subah^ who is the revenue officer for his charge 
and a magistrate of the first class. Subdivisions of the zilas, 
called parganas, are in charge of amins, who are subordinate 
magistrates and revenue officers and act under the orders of 
the Suhah, 

The chief being a minor, the ultimate administrative control 
is at present (1907) vested in the Resident, who is assisted by 
a minister and a Council of Regency of ten members, who 
hold office for three years. The minister is the chief executive 
officer. A special judicial committee of three members deals 
with appeals and judicial matters, while separate members 
individually control the judicial, revenue, settlement, finance, 
and other administrative departments. 

The judicial system consists of the Sadr or High Court, 
presided over by the chief justice with a joint judge, and 
district and sessions courts subordinate to it. The Sadr 
Court has power to pass any legal sentence, but the confirma- 
tion of the Resident and Council is required for sentences 
involving death or imprisonment for more than fourteen years. 
Its original jurisdiction is unlimited ; appeals from it lie to the 
judicial committee and Council, while all appeals from sub- 
ordinate courts lie to it. When not a minor, the chief has 
full powers of life and death over his subjects. Sessions 
courts can impose sentences of imprisonment up to seven 
years. The district courts can try cases up to Rs. 1,000 in 
value. The British codes, and many other Acts modified to 
suit local requirements, are used in the State. In 1904 the 
courts disposed of 7,700 original criminal cases and 331 
appeals, and 10,763 civil cases and 565 appeals, the value of 
property in dispute being 1*3 lakhs. The judicial establish- 
ment costs about I *3 lakhs per annum. 

The State has a normal revenue of 54 lakhs, of which 38 
lakhs are derived from land, 2*7 lakhs from customs, 3*2 
lakhs from excise, i*8 lakhs from forests, and 10 lakhs from 
interest on Government promissory notes. The chief heads 
of expenditure are : general administration (14-6 lakhs), chiefs 
establishment (11*8 lakhs), army (9*7 lakhs), public works 
(5*8 lakhs), police (3*6 lakhs), law and justice (i‘6 lakhs), 
education (Rs. 82,000), sdyarox customs (Rs. 71,000), medical 
and forests (Rs. 59,000 each). 

The State is the sole proprietor of the soil, the cultivators 
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having only the right to occupy as long as they continue to 
pay the revenue assessed. In a few special cases mortgage 
and alienation are permissible. Villages may be classed in 
two groups : kkdlsa^ or those managed directly by the State ; 
and ijdra^ or farmed villages. Leases of the latter are usually 
given for five years, the farmer being responsible for the whole 
of the revenue, less 12^ per cent, commission, of which 
2^ per cent, is allowed for working expenses and 10 per cent, 
as actual profit. 

Until 1865 w^hole parganas were granted to farmers, a general 
rate being assessed of Rs. 8 per acre for irrigated and R, i 
for unirrigated land. In that year a rough survey was com- 
pleted, on which a fifteen years’ settlement was made, the 
demand being 38 lakhs. A fresh assessment was made in 
1881 ; but excessive rates and mismanagement rendered it 
abortive, only about 45 lakhs being realized annually out of 
a demand of 65 lakhs. The cultivators despaired of paying 
off their debts and commenced to leave their homes, while 
the village bankers refused to advance money. For the best 
black cotton soil, capable of bearing t\s'o crops a year, the rates 
at present range from Rs. 6 to Rs. 56 per acre. Ordinary 
irrigated land pays from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 an acre, the average 
being about Rs. 4, and unirrigated land from a few annas 
to R. I. In 1900 a detailed survey was commenced, and a 
regular settlement was begun in 1904. In that year 38 lakhs 
were collected out of a demand of 45 lakhs. A considerable 
proportion is derived from the high rates paid for land bearing 
poppy. 

Opium is subject to numerous duties. The crude article, Miscella- 
called chtky brought into Indore city for manufacture into 
opium, pays a tax of Rs. 16 per maund. The manufactured Opium, 
article, again, is liable to a complicated series of no less than 
twenty-four impositions, of which fourteen are connected with 
satia transactions or bargain-gambling carried on during its 
sale. The total amount of the impositions, including an export 
tax of Rs. 13-8-0 on each chest (140 lb.) exported to Bombay, 
amounts to Rs. 50 per chest. About Rs. 30,000 a year is 
derived from the registration and control of the satta transac- 
tions. In 1902-3, 4,767 chests of opium were exported, and 
the total income from duties was about i«8 lakhs. 

Salt which has paid the tax in British India is imported for Salt, 
local consumption duty free, under the engagement of 1883, 
by which the Indore State receives from the British Govern- 
ment Rs. 61,87s per annum in lieu of duties formerly levied. 
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The excise administration is as yet very imperfect. The 
out-still and farming systems of British India are followed in 
dijfferent tracts. Liquor is chiefly made from the flowers of the 
mahud {Bassia latifoUd), which grows plentifully in the State. 
In 1902-3 the total receipts on account of country liquor 
were 1*4 lakhs, giving an incidence of i anna 10 pies per 
head of population. 

The State coinage until 1903 consisted of various local 
issues, including the Hdli rupee coined in Indore city. The 
British rupee became legal tender in June, 1902. 

Municipalities are being gradually constituted throughout 
the State. Besides Indore city, there are now municipalities 
at fourteen places, the chief of which are Barwaha, Mehidpur, 
and Tarana. 

A State Engineer was appointed in the time of Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao II, but no regular Public Works department was 
organized until 1903. It now includes seven divisions, five for 
district work and two for the city, each division being in charge 
of a divisional Engineer. The department is carrying out 
a great number of works, including 250 miles of metalled and 
40 of unmetalled roads, besides numerous buildings. 

The foundation of the Holkar State army was laid in 
1792, when AhalylL Bai, following the example of Mahadji 
Sindhia, engaged the services of Chevalier Dudrenec, a 
French adventurer, known to natives as Huzur Beg, to raise 
four regular battalions. Though these battalions were defeated 
at Lakheri in 1793 by De Boigne, their excellent fighting 
qualities led to the raising of six fresh battalions, which two 
years after took part in the battle of Kardla (1795). In 1817 
Malhar Rao’s army consisted of 10,000 infantry, 15,000 horse, 
and 100 field guns, besides Pindaris and other irregulars; but 
the forces were largely reduced under the Treaty of Mandasor 
(1818). In 1887 Holkar raised a regiment of Imperial Service 
cavalry, which in 1902 was converted into a transport corps 
with a cavalry escort. The State army at present consists of 
210 artillerymen with 18 serviceable guns, 800 cavalry, and 
748 infantry. The transport corps is composed of 200 carts, 
with 300 ponies and an escort of 200 cavalry. 

The policing of the State was formerly carried out by a 
special force detached from the State army, which consisted 
of three regiments of irregular infantry, a body of 1,100 
irregular horse, a mule battery, and a bullock battery. In 
1902 a regular police force was organized, which now consists 
of an Inspector-General with the administrative staff and 
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10 inspectors, 50 sub-inspectors, 2,135 constables and head 
constables, and 140 mounted police with i risaldar. The 
State is divided into seven police districts — Alanipur, Rampura, 
Bhanpura, Mehidpur, Khargon, Indore, and Mandleshwar — 
each under a district inspector. The number of rural police 
or chauklddrs is based on the village area, at the ratio of one 
chaukiddr to each village of 40 to 130 ploughs, tw’o to one of 
130 to 190, and SIX to one of over 260 ploughs. 

There were no regular jails in the State before 1875, when Jails. 

Sir T. IMadhava Rao built the Central jail in Indore city. In 
1878 the manufacture of country cloth and other articles was 
introduced. There are four district jails, one in each zila 
except Nemawar, the prisoners for this district being sent to 
the Nimar jail. 

In 1901, 5 per cent of the people (9-4 males and 0*4 Education, 
females) were able to read and write. The first definite 
attempt at encouraging education was made in 1843, < 3 uring 
the time of Maharaja Hari Rao Holkar, who at the solicitation 
of the Resident, Sir Claude Wade, assigned a large State 
dharmsdla for a school, at the same time levying a small cess 
on opium chests passing through the city, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to its up-keep. Four branches were 
started, for teaching English, Marathi, Hindi, and Persian, and 
the institution continued to increase in importance. In 1891 
the Holkar College was established, under a European principal. 

Two boarding-houses were also constructed, which are capable 
of accommodating 40 students. The College contains on an 
average 70 students, and is affiliated to the Allahabad Uni- 
versity. Scholarships are also granted by the State to selected 
students desirous of pursuing their studies at the Bombay 
Medical College or elsewhere. Vernacular education in 
villages was first undertaken in 1865, and 79 schools had been 
opened by 1868, including 3 for girls. In 1902-3 there were 
88 schools for boys with 5,987 pupils, and 3 for girls with 
182 pupils. 

Till 1850 no steps had been taken by the State to provide Hospitals 
medical relief for its subjects. In 1852 Tukoji Rao II, on 
receiving full powers, made a yearly grant of Rs. 500 to the 
Indore Charitable Hospital, the Resident at the same time 
undertaking to maintain a dispensary in Indore city. Soon 
after, 4 district dispensaries were opened. By 1891, one 
hospital and 14 dispensaries had been established, and 34 
native Vaidyas and Hakims were employed. There are now 
23 district hospitals and dispensaries, and 39 native Vaidyas 
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and Hakims, besides the Central Tukoji Rao Hospital and 
dispensaries in the city. The total number of cases treated 
in 1902-3 was 186,479, of which 37,819 were treated in the 
Tukoji Rao Hospital. A lunatic asylum is supervised by 
the jail Superintendent. 

Vaccination is carried on regularly, and 7,869 persons, or 
9 per 1,000 of the population, were protected in 1902-3. 

Alampur. — A small isolated pargana belonging to Indore 
Sj:ate but situated in the Bundelkhand Agency, Central India, 
with an area of 37 square miles, lying round the town of 
Alampur (26° 2' N. and 78° 48' E.). The pargana was formed 
in 1766, when Malhar Rao Holkar, the founder of the house 
of Indore, died suddenly at the village of Alampur. To 
provide for the up-keep of his last resting-place, 27 villages 
were obtained from the neighbouring chiefs of Gwalior, Datia, 
Jalaun, and Jhansi, and their revenues devoted to this purpose. 
The Rajput chiefs, from whom the villages were probably 
taken by force, were long opposed to the erection of the dead 
Maharaja’s cenotaph, and destroyed it several times when but 
partially complete; finally, however, with the support of 
Sindhia, the work was finished. The pargana is managed 
directly from Indore, and yields a revenue of Rs. 59,000. 
The population in 1901 was 16,711, compared with 17,038 in 
1891. There are now 26 villages in the pargana. The largest 
is Alampur, also called Malharnagar, with a population (1901) 
of 2,843, ^ school, a dispensary, and a British post office are 
situated there. 

Rampura-Bhanpitra. — District of the Indore State, Central 
India, made by combining the old %ilas of Rampura and 
Bhanpura. Though consisting of several detached blocks of 
territory, the district lies generally between 23° 54' and 
25® 7' N. and 74® 57' and 76® 36' E., with an area of 2,123 
square miles. The southern sections lie in the undulating 
Malwa plateau region; but north of Rampura the district 
enters the hilly tract formed by the arm of the Vindhyas which 
strikes across east and west from Chitor towards Chanderi 
and forms the border of the table-land known as the Pathar. 

The numerous remains scattered through this district point 
to its having been a place of importance in former times. 
From the seventh to the ninth century it offered an asylum to 
the Buddhists, then fallen on evil days. At Dhamnar and 
Poladongar, and at Kholvi and other places close by, are the 
remains of their caves, both chaitya halls and vthdras, all of 
late date, excavated in the laterite hills which rise abruptly 
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from the plateau in this region. From the ninth to the 
fourteenth century it was part of the dominions of the Paramara 
Rajputs, to whose rule the remains of numerous Jain temples 
testify. An inscription belonging to this dynasty ivas lately 
discovered at Mori village. In the fifteenth century it fell to 
the Muhammadan dynasty of Malwa, passing in the last years 
of their rule to the chiefs of Udaipur. Under Akbar the 
district lay partly in the Subah of MMwa and partly in that 
of Ajmer. The Chandrawat Th^urs, who claim descent from 
Chandra, second son of Rahup, Rana of Udaipur, settled at 
Antrl, which was granted to Sheo Singh Chandrawat by 
Dilawar Khan of Malwa in the fifteenth century. They 
gradually acquired the surrounding country from the Bhils. 
To this day the head of the family, on his succession, receives 
the ilka from the hand of a Bhil descendant of the founder of 
Rampura. These Thakurs, though virtually independent, 
appear to have recognized to some extent the suzerainty of 
Udaipur, to which State the District certainly belonged in the 
seventeenth century. In 1729 it was given to Madho Singh, 
second son of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, from whom it passed 
to Holkar about 1752. The district was intimately associated 
with the fortunes of Jaswant Rao Holkar, who practically made 
Rampura his capital instead of Maheshwar. 

The population decreased from 285,825 in 1891 to 156,021 
in 1901, the density in the latter year being 73 persons per 
square mile. The district contains four towns, Rampura (popu- 
lation, 8,273), BhANPURA (4,639), MaNASA (4,589), SUNEL 
(3,655), with Garot (3,456), the head-quarters, and 868 
other villages. For administrative purposes it is divided into 
ten parganasy with head-quarters at Garot, Bhanpura, Chand- 
wasa, Zirapur, Manasa, Nandwai, Narayangarh, Rtoipura, 
Sunel, and Talen-lataheri. The district is in charge of a Subah, 
subordinate to whom are naib-subahs at Rampura and Bhan- 
pura, and amlns in the remaining parganas. The total revenue 
is 6-9 lakhs. 

The district is traversed by the metalled road from Nimach 
to Manasa, where it meets a branch road from Piplia to Manasa 
and continues to Rampura and Jhalrapatan in Eajputana. 
Other roads are in course of construction ; and the new Nagda- 
Muttra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian 
Railway will pass through Shamgarh, 6 miles from Garot. 

Mehidpur Zila. — District of the Indore State, Central 
India, lying between 23° 5' and 23° 48' N. and 75® 32' and 
76° 35' E., in the Sondhwara division of Malwa, with an area 
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of 840 square miles. It consists of two separate sections : the 
main block, and the SundarsT pargana which lies south-east 
of the former. The country is typical of Malwa, consisting 
of an open undulating plain covered with black cotton soil. 
It is watered by the SiprS, Kali Sind, and Chhotl Kali Sind, 
and has an annual rainfall of 25 inches. The population 
decreased from 120,869 in 1891 to 91,857 in 1901, giving 
a density in the latter year of 109- persons per square mile. 
The district contains two towns, Mehidpur (population, 6,681), 
the head-quarters, and Tarana (4,490) ; and 43 2§ villages. 
The one-third village is due to the curious tripartite possession 
of SundarsI by the Gwalior, Dhar, and Indore Darbars, each 
State having an equal portion of the place. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into five 
parganas, with head-quarters at Mehidpur, Jharda, Tarana, 
Makron, and SundarsI, each in charge of an amzn, while the 
whole is in charge of a Subah^ whose head-quarters are at 
Mehidpur. The total revenue is 4-8 lakhs. The principal routes 
lead to Nagda on the Ujjain-Ratlam and Tarana Road on the 
Ujjain-Bhopal Railways. The Nagda-Muttra branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, now under con- 
struction, will pass through Godapur, 10 miles from Mehidpur. 
Metalled roads run from TarSna to Sumrakhera and from Mehid- 
pur to PatparsI, and a portion of the Ujjain-Agar high road also 
traverses the district. Several new roads are under construction. 

Nemawar. — District of the Indore State, Central India, lying 
between 22° 17' and 22° 55' N. and 76° 30' and 77® ii' E., 
on the north bank of the Narbada river, with an area of 1,059 
square miles. The greater part lies in the fertile alluvial plain 
which forms the valley of the Narbada. To the north it is 
bounded by the Vindhyan range, on the slopes of which grow 
forests of considerable economic value. Besides the Narbada, 
several tributaries, the Chankeshar, DatunI, BagdI, and other 
smaller streams afford an ample supply of water. The annual 
rainfall is 29 inches. 

Nemawar is closely connected historically with the neighbour- 
ing British District of Nimar, south of the river. AlberunI 
(a.d. 970-1039) mentions travelling from Dhar to Nemawar. 
From the tenth to the thirteenth century it was held by the 
Paramara kings of Malwa, in whose time the fine Jain temple 
at Nemawar village was erected. Under Akbar the district 
was included in the Hindia sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. 
Between 1740 and 1745 part of this district fell to the Peshwa, 
some of its parganas passing in 1782 to Sindhia. In the early 
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years of the nineteenth century the notorious Pindari leader 
Chitu made his head-quarters at Satwas and Nemawar, and in 
1815 collected in this district the largest Pindari band ever 
assembled. In 1844 some parganas were included in the 
districts assigned for the up-keep of the Gwalior Contingent. 
After the disturbances of 1857 a portion of Nemawar remained 
under British management until 1861, when it was made over 
to Holkar in exchange for certain lands held by him in the 
Deccan. 

The population decreased from 97,363 in 1891 to 74,568 
in 1901, giving a density in the latter year of 70 persons per 
square mile. There are 337 villages- The district is in 
charge of a Subah^ whose head-quarters are at Satwas. It is 
divided for administrative purposes into three parganas, with 
head-quarters at Khategaon, K^taphor, and Kannod, each 
in charge of an who is magistrate and revenue collector 

of his charge. The total revenue is 3-6 lakhs. 

Indore Zila. — District of the Indore State, Central India, 
lying between 22° 22' and 23° 9' N. and 74® 36' and 76° 1 5' E., 
with an area of 1,570 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Gwalior, on the west by Gwalior, Dhar, and the 
British pargana of Manpur, on the south by the Nimar district 
of Indore, and on the east by Dewas. The district lies mainly 
on the Malwa plateau, and shares in the general conditions 
common to that tract. In the south, where it meets the 
Vindhyan range, it is somewhat cut up by hills. The popula- 
tion decreased from 279,915 in 1891 to 254,423 in 1901, 
giving a density in the latter year of 162 persons per square 
mile. The district contains 639 villages and two towns, 
Indore City (population, 86,686) and Gautampura (3,103), 
besides enclosing the Camp of the Agent to the Governor- 
General (see Indore city) and Mhow. It is in charge of a Subah^ 
whose head-quarters are at Indore city ; and for administrative 
purposes it is divided into seven parganas^ each in charge 
of an amtn^ who is collector and magistrate, with head-quarters 
at Indore, Betma, Depalpur, Petlawad, Khurel, Mhow, and 
Sanwer. The land revenue is about 12-6 lakhs. 

A considerable trade in grain and opium is carried on, these 
commodities being exported mainly from Indore and Mhow- 
The district is traversed by the Ajmer-Khandwa section of the 
Rajputana-M^wa Railway, and by metalled roads from Agra 
to Bombay, Indore to Simrol and Khandwa, Mhow to Nimach, 
Indore to Betma, and Indore to Depalpur, while many new 
feeder-roads are under construction. 
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Nimar Zila. — District in the extreme south of Indore State, 
Central India, lying between 21® 22' and 22° 32' N. and 74^ 20' 
and 76"^ 17' E., partly north and partly south of the Narbada 
river, with an area of 3,871 square miles. The population 
decreased from 299,160 in 1891 to 257,110 in 1901, giving in 
the latter year a density of 66 persons per square mile. The 
district contains three towns, Khargon (population, 7,624), the 
head-quarters, Maheshwar (7,042), and Barwaha (6,094) ; 
and 1,065 villages. The land lying immediately in the valley 
of the Narbada is of high fertility, but the rest of the district is 
broken up by a succession of forest-covered ridges, which strike 
out from the Satpuras. In the sixteenth century these forests 
were noted for their herds of elephants. 

The tract in which this district lies has always been important 
historically. From the earliest days the great routes from the 
south to the north have traversed it. In the early Buddhist 
books two routes from the Deccan to Ujjain are mentioned, 
one passing along the western side of the district and crossing 
the Narbada opposite Mahissati, the modern Maheshwar, and 
the other on the west, which crossed at Chikalda and passed 
up northwards through Bagh in Gwalior State. During the 
Mughal supremacy also the main route from the Deccan to 
Agra and Delhi passed along much the same line as the 
eastern Buddhist route, crossing the river at the ford of 
Akbarpur, now Khalghat. The line of this road is still marked 
by the terminations sarai (‘ resthouse and chaukl (‘guard- 
house ') attached to village names. In the fastnesses of Nimar 
the aboriginal tribes who were retreating before the Aryan 
invaders found a last refuge, their representatives, the Bhils, 
Gonds, Kols, and Korktis, being to this day the principal 
inhabitants of the tract. It includes most of the ancient Prant 
Nimar, the country lying along the Narbada valley between 
70° and 77° E. In the third century a.d. the northern part 
was possessed by the Haihayas, who made Mahishmatl (now 
Maheshwar) their capital. In the ninth century the Paramaras 
of Malwa held the country, and have left numerous traces of 
their rule in the Jain and other temples, now mostly ruined, 
which lie scattered throughout the tract, as at Un, Harsud, 
Singhana, and Deola. The Muhammadans under Ala-ud- 
dln first appeared in the thirteenth century, and from that 
time it became more or less subject to the rule of Delhi. 
From 1401 it was held by the independent Muhammadan 
kings of Mandu (see Malwa), till it fell to Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat in 1531 and to Humayun in 1534. 
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It passed to Akbar with Malwa in 1562, and was included 
in the Subah of Malwa, to which tract, however, it does not 
belong topographically, its territories being divided between 
the three sarkdrs of Bijagarh, Hindia, and Mandu. The greater 
part of the district lay in the Bijagarh sarkdr, while the head- 
quarters were at the town of Jalalabad, situated at the foot of 
the Bijagarh fort, of which the ruins are still standing. I'he 
fort w^as built, it is said, by a Gauli chief, Bija, of the same 
tribe as Asa of Asirgarh, in the thirteenth century. Under 
Aurangzeb, most of Nimar was included in the Subah of 
Aurangabad. The high state of prosperity reached in those 
days is proved by the ruins of numerous mosques, palaces, and 
tombs, now buried in jungle. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the MarMhas entered the district, ravaging as 
far as Dharampurl in 1690, but the suzerainty of the Peshwa 
was not firmly established over the tract till between 1740 
and I75S- Under Maratha rule the district rapidly lost its 
prosperity, suffering severely from the ravages of the Bhils, 
whom the harsh measures of the Maratha officials entirely 
failed to reduce to order. Between 1764 and 1788 the 
country fell to Holkar, Sindhia, and the Ponwar of Dhar, while 
from 1800 to 1818 it was overrun by the destructive armies of 
the great Maratha chiefs and the Pindari bands. 

By the agreement signed at Gwalior, in 1823, most of Nimar, 
which then belonged to Sindhia, was placed under British 
management to improve its condition. As late as 1855 the 
country was more than half depopulated, and it was only subse- 
quent to the disturbances of 1857 that it recovered part of its 
old prosperity. The superior control rested with the Resident 
at Indore (after 1854 the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India), the immediate charge being entrusted to an 
officer whose head-quarters were at Mandleshwar. In 1861 
the district was ceded in full sovereignty to the British Govern- 
ment, and in 1864 was incorporated in the Central Provinces, 
but in 1867 was restored to Holkar in exchange for certain 
lands held by him in the Deccan and elsewhere. 

The district is in charge of a Subah ; and for administrative 
purposes is divided into eleven parganas^ with head-quarters at 
Barwaha, Bhikangaon, Chikalda, Kasrawad, Khargon, LawM, 
Maheshwar, Mandleshwar, Sanawad, Sendhwa, and Silu, each 
in charge of an amln. The total revenue is 9*4 lakhs. 

Barwaha (or Barwai). — ^Town in the Nimar district of 
Indore State, Central India, situated in 22° 15' N. and 
76® 3' E., 33 miles south of Mhow cantonment on the Indore- 
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Khandwa road and the Khandwa-Ajmer branch of the Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa Railway, which both cross the Narbada by a fine 
bridge two miles south of the town. It occupies a highly 
picturesque site on the bank of the Choral, a tributary of the 
Narbada. Population (1901), 6,094. Barwaha, which is said 
to have been origmally called Babullkhera, was founded in 
1678 by Rana Suraj Mai, an ancestor of the present zamznddrs. 
It is a place of some importance, and was always a favourite 
resort with Sivaji Rao Holkar, who built a fine palace on the 
ridge overlooking the Choral valley. An old fort, now used 
for the district offices, and an old temple to JayantI Mata stand 
near the town. A municipal committee has been formed, 
which has an income of Rs. 1,300 a year, chiefly derived from 
octroi and other taxes. The town contains a British and a 
State post office, a school, a dispensary, a sarat^ and a Public 
Works inspection bungalow, 

Bhanpura. — Head-quarters of a naib-suhah in the Ram- 
pura-Bhanpura district of Indore State, Central India, situated 
in 24® 31' N. and 75° 45' E., 1,344 feet above sea-level, below 
the arm of the Vindhyan range which strikes east from Chitor. 
Population (1901), 4,639. The foundation is ascribed to one 
Bhana, a Bhil. In the fifteenth century it passed to the 
Chandrawats of Rampura. The town was long held by 
Udaipur, passing from that State to Jaipur, and finally, in the 
eighteenth century, to Malhar Rao Holkar I. Bhanpura was 
one of Jaswant Rao Holkar’s favourite places of residence. 
During the period of his insanity, he was removed to Garot, 
as it was supposed that his madness was caused or augmented 
by the evil influence of a local demon, but he was taken back 
and died at Bhanpura in October, 1811. His cenotaph 
stands near the town, a substantial building of no architectural 
merit, surrounded by a castellated wall. In the town are a 
palace containing a marble statue of Jaswant Rao, and an 
unfinished fort commenced by the same chief, and also the 
offices of the naib-subak^ a school, a jail, a dispensary, and an 
inspection bungalow. In former days iron smelting was carried 
on to a considerable extent at Navali village, 10 miles north- 
east of the town. Jaswant Rao took advantage of this to 
establish a gun foundry at Bhanpura. Oranges grown in Jas- 
want Rao’s garden are well-known in Malwa. A municipality 
was constituted in 1905. 

Dhamnar, — Village in the Indore State, Central India, 
situated in 24° 12' N. and 75^^ 30' E., of interest on account of 
the numerous old excavations, Buddhist and Brahmanical, 
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which exist in a low hill of coarse laterite of a very friable 
description. The Buddhist excavations are situated at three 
points on the scarp of the hill, but only those on the southern 
face are of any importance. These consist of a series of rock- 
cut caves, some being dwelling-rooms and others vihdras 
(monasteries) and chaitya halls (churches). There are fourteen 
caves of importance, of which the Bari Kacheri big court- 
house^) and Bhim’s Bazar are the finest. The Bari Kacheri 
consists of a chaitya hall, 20 feet square, containing a stupa. 
It has a pillared portico, enclosed by a stone railing cut to 
imitate a wooden structure. Bhim’s Bazar, the largest cave in 
the series, measuring 115 feet by 80, is curious as being a 
combined vihdra and chaitya hall. The roof has fallen in, 
but that of the chamber in which the stupa is situated was 
ribbed in imitation of wooden rafters. The remaining caves 
are smaller. One contains a recumbent figure of the dying 
Buddha ; and figures of Buddha occur in other caves. The 
age of these constructions is put between the fifth and seventh 
centuries, a century or two earlier than those at Kholvi. 

The Brahmanical excavation lies north of these caves. A 
pit 104 feet by 67 and 30 feet deep has been cut in the solid rock, 
so as to leave a central shrine surrounded by seven smaller 
ones. The shrines have the appearance of an ordinary temple, 
but are hewn out of the rock in which the pit was sunk, the 
spire of the central temple being on a level with the ground at 
the edge of the pit, A long passage cut through the rock leads 
into the pit from the east. The temple was originally dedi- 
cated to Vishnu and contained a four-armed statue of that 
deity, but a lingam has been added in front of the statue. 
From its general similarity to the temple at Barolli, Fergusson 
assigned it to the eighth or ninth century, a date which 
is supported by some inscriptions found on the spot by 
Cunningham. 

A similar series of caves is situated at Poladongar near 
Garot, and others are found at Kholvi, Awar, and Benaiga in 
Jhalawar and at Hatigaon and Ramagaon in Tonk, all within 
a radius of 20 miles. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India^vo\,n,-g. 270.] 

Garot. — Head-quarters of the Rampura-Bhanpura district 
and of pargana of the same name in Indore State, Central 
India, situated in 24® 19' N. and 75° 42' E. Population 
(1901), 3,456, The town appears to have been originally a 
Bhil settlement, which fell to the Chandrawat Rajputs of 
Rampura in the sixteenth century. Historically, Garot is 

c I. Q 
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important as the place from which Colonel Monson commenced 
his retreat before Jaswant Rao Holkar, which culminated in 
the disaster in the Mukundwara pass, in 1804. At Piplia 
village, 4 miles north-east of Garot, Monsoifs rear-guard, 
under Lucan and Amar Singh of Koela, made the desperate 
stand against the whole Maratha army which enabled Monson 
to retire. The cenotaph of Amar Singh still stands on the 
field ; Lucan, whom Tod erroneously supposes to have been 
also killed, was taken to Kotah, where he died of his wounds. 
In 18 1 1 Jaswant Rao Holkar was removed from Bhanpura to 
Garot, as the madness from which he was then suffering was 
attributed to a local demon, who haunted the former place; 
later on he was taken back to Bhanpura, and died there the 
same year. At one time the Sondhias, who form the greater part 
of the surrounding population, caused much trouble by. their 
turbulent behaviour, and a detachment of the Mehidpur Contin- 
gent troops was stationed in the town from 1834 to 1842. 

Besides the ztla and pargana offices and the SubaKs official 
residence, a school, a dispensary, and an inspection bungalow 
are situated in the town. The decrease in prosperity has been 
caused by its distance from roads and railways. It has lately, 
however, been made the head-quarters of the district, and the 
Nagda-Muttra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway will pass about 3 miles east of the town. A 
metalled road to Chandwasa, Balia, and Rampura is under 
construction. 

[J. Tod, Rajasthan^ vol. ii ; Personal Narrative^ ch. xii.] 

Gautampura. — Town in the Indore district of Indore State, 
Central India, situated in 22® 59' N. and 75*^ 33' E., 33 miles 
north-west of Indore city, and 3 miles from the Chambal 
Station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It is usually called 
Runaji-Gautampura to distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name. Population (1901), 3,103. The town is com- 
paratively a modern one, having been founded by Gautama 
Bai, wife of Malhar Rao Holkar (1728—66), after whom it was 
called. A curious concession was made regarding residence 
in the town, all malefactors, even murderers, being safe from 
pursuit within its walls. Under the patronage of the Rtoi and 
her famous daughter-in-law, Ahalya Bai, the place soon reached 
a flourishing state. Gautampura is reputed for its calico-print- 
ing industry, the products of which find a ready market at 
Indore and in the neighbourhood. A committee has been 
lately (1905) constituted for the control of municipal affairs. 
In the town are a large temple to Siva as Achaleshwar 
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Mahadeo, built by Gautama Bai, several smaller edifices, and 
a monastery of the Ramsanehi sect of devotees, besides a 
school and a dispensary. 

Indore City (or Indur). — Capital of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 22® 43' N, and 75® 54' E., 
on the banks of two small streams, the Saraswati and Khan, 
tributary to the Sipra, and on the Ajmer-Khandwa section of 
the Rajputana«Malwa Railway, 440 miles from Bombay. The 
city stands 1,738 feet above sea-level, and covers an area of 
about 5 square miles. A village appears to have been founded 
here in 1715, when certain zamindars from the village of 
Kampel, 16 miles east of Indore, came and settled on the 
banks of the Khan river, attracted by the trade with the camps 
of the Maratha chiefs passing on their way to and from the 
Deccan, this spot being one of the regular stages on the route 
north of the Narbada. In 1741 they erected the temple of 
Indreshwar, of which the present name is a very common 
corruption. 

Ahalya Bai is said to have been attracted by the place, and 
though Maheshwar remained the chief town in Holkar’s terri- 
tory, she moved the district head-quarters here from Kampel. 
In 1801, however, the growing prosperity of Indore received 
a severe check, during the hostilities between Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar. An engagement took place 
in which Jaswant Rao was defeated and forced to retire to Jam 
in the Vindhyas. The town was delivered up to the mercies of 
the notorious Sarje Rao Ghatke, who plundered the bazar, 
razed all houses of any importance to the ground, and inflicted 
every form of atrocity on the inhabitants, so that the wells in 
the neighbourhood were filled with the corpses of unfortunate 
women who had committed suicide to escape dishonour. Jas- 
want Rao always made RSmpura and Bhanpura his administra- 
tive head-quarters, and it was not till after the Treaty of 
Mandasor (1818) that Indore became the capital of the State 
in fact as well as in name. In 1857 Indore and the Residency 
were the scene of considerable disturbances. Holkar’s Muham*- 
madan troops mutinied and, after attacking the Resident's 
house on July x, marched northwards to join the rebels at 
Gwalior. The Maharaja, however, gave all the assistance he 
CQuld, and, in spite of the demands of his troops, refused to 
surrender a number of Christians to whom he had given 
sanctuary in his palace. 

Population is rising steadily: (1881) 75,401, (1891) 82,984, 
and (1901) 86,686. These figures do not include the resi- 
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dents in the adjoining tract called the Agent to the Governor- 
General’s Camp, which is described below. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 65,103, or 75 per cent. ; Musalmans, 18,652, or 
21 per cent. \ Jains, 2,5583 and Parsis, 7. 

Indore, always an important commercial town, is now one of 
the largest trade centres in Central India, and the chief collect- 
ing and distributing centre for Southern Malwa. The chief 
articles of export are grain, tobacco, opium, country paper, 
cloths, and metal vessels ; the chief imports are European 
hardware, cloth, stores, machinery, building materials, kerosene 
oil, and raw cotton. There are no arts or manufactures of any 
importance, except the weaving of coarse cloth carried on in 
the city cotton mill. 

The city is divided into two main divisions : Old Indore, 
and the modern city with its continually spreading suburbs. 
The main thoroughfare leads across the Khan river into the 
great square in front of the palaces, and the remaining streets 
are poor and narrow. No buildings have special claims to 
architectural importance in the city, the most striking being 
the old palace, a lofty and imposing structure towering above 
all other buildings ; but many houses are adorned with fine 
wood-carving- Outside the city proper, on the western side of 
the railway, lie the cotton-mills, the new town-hall, called the 
King Edward Hall, and the State officers’ club ; while to the 
east a new quarter known as Tukoganj is being opened out, 
containing the official residences of State officers and other 
houses. The remaining buildings of importance are the new 
palace constructed by Maharaja SivajI Rao Holkar, the Tukoji 
Rao Hospital, State offices, guesthouse, English school, jail, 
barracks for the Imperial Service and State troops, and ceno- 
taphs of deceased chiefs. The Holkar College stands upon 
the Agra-Bombay road, about 2 miles from the city. 

Municipal self-government was instituted in 1870, and the 
committee consists of seventeen members, four of whom are 
State officials. The conservancy, lighting, roads, and general 
administration of the city are in its hands. Funds are obtained 
from octroi and other taxes, the annual income amounting to 
about Rs. 70,000. 

After the Treaty of Mandasor in 1818, a piece of land with 
an area of 1*35 square miles was assigned by the Indore 
Darbar for the use of the Resident at the court of Holkar. In 
1854, on the appointment of an Agent to the Governor-General 
for Central India, this became his head-quarters, and is still 
commonly known to Europeans as the Residency or Camp. 
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In 1857, during the Mutiny, the officiating Agent to the 
Governor-General, Colonel Durand, was obliged to retire to 
Sehore. The Residency house, which was built between 1820 
and 1827, is a substantial structure of basalt, standing in fine 
open park-like surroundings near the Khan river, a tributary of 
the Sipra, ivhich has been dammed so as to form a lake. 
Besides the Residency, the Camp contains official houses for 
the Resident at Indore (see Indore Residency), two Assis- 
tants to the Agent to the Governor-General, the Residency 
Surgeon, and other officers. Other buildings of importance 
are the head-quarters offices, the Daly College for sons of 
Central India chiefs, a church and a Roman Catholic chapel, 
a large civil hospital, and a Central jaik The station is 
garrisoned by one company of British infantry and the Malwa 
Bhil Corps, besides the Agent’s escort of a detachment of 
Central India Horse. The population in 1901 was 11,118. 
The head-quarters of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
including a large college, are situated in the station. The 
Residency bazar, originally a small settlement, has expanded 
into a large trade centre, and is under the immediate adminis- 
trative control of an Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General. A considerable income is denved from cesses and 
taxes, yielding Rs, 50,000 per annum, which is expended on 
sanitation, education, medical relief, and the policing of the 
station. The head-quarters of the Malwa Opium Agency are 
also situated here, including a set of Government scales at 
which duty is paid on opium for export. Admimstrative and 
jurisdictional powers within Residency limits are vested in the 
Agent to the Governor-General (see Central India). 

Khargon. — Head-quarters of the Nimar district, Indore 
State, Central India, situated in 21® 50' N. and 75® 37' E., on 
the left bank of the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narbada. 
Population (1901), 7,624. Khargon appears to have been 
founded under the Mughals. It was the chief town of a mahal 
in the Bijagarh sarkar of the Subah of Malwa, and later on 
became the chief town of the sarkar. Its importance in those 
days is shown by the remains of large houses and numerous 
tombs. Besides the district and pargana offices, a jail, a 
school, a dispensary, a public library, and a State post office 
are situated in the town. Local affairs are managed by a 
municipality, with an income of Rs. 500, chiefly derived from 
octroi and other taxes. 

Maheshwar. — Town in the Nimar district of Indore State, 
Central India, situated in 22° ii' N. and 75*^ 36' E., on the 
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north bank of the Narbada river. Population (1901), 7,042. 
It is usually called Choli-Maheshwar, from the town of Choli, 
7 miles' north of it. Maheshwar occupies a most picturesque 
position on the edge of the river. Broad ghats sweep upwards 
from the stream towards the fort and the numerous temples 
which stud the shore, while behind them towers the lofty 
palace of Ahalya Bai, the famous princess of the house of 
Holkar, temples, ghdts^ and palaces being reflected in the 
wide stretch of deep quiet water at their feet. 

Maheshwar is the Mahishmati or Mahissati of early days, the 
name being derived from the prevalence of buffaloes {mahtsha). 
It is connected traditionally with the ubiquitous Pandava 
brothers, and is mentioned in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
while the Puranas refer to Mahishas and Mahishakas, the 
people of Mahishmati. In Buddhist literature Mahishmati 
or Mahissati is mentioned as one of the regular stages on the 
route from Paithana (Paithan) in the Deccan to Sravasti ; these 
stages being Mahissati, Ujjain, Gonaddha, Bhilsa, Kausambhi, 
and Saketa. Cunningham has identified the Mahishmati or 
Maheshwapura of Hiuen Tsiang with Mandla in the Central 
Provinces ; but the Chinese pilgrim states that he went from 
Jijhoti or Bundelkhand north or north-east to Maheshwapura, 
which is a wrong bearing for either Mandla or Maheshwar, and 
may be a misstatement for south-west. Numerous places which 
the Mahishmati Mahatmya enjoins pilgrims to visit can be 
identified in the neighbourhood. 

The earliest historical connexion, however, is with the 
Haihaya chiefs, the ancestors of the Kalachuris of Chedi, who, 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, held much of the eastern 
part of Central India (see Baghelkhand). Their reputed 
ancestor, Kartyaviryarjuna, is supposed to have lived here. The 
Haihayas were subdued in the seventh century by Vinayaditya, 
the Western Chalukya king, and Mahishmati was incorporated 
in his kingdom. The Haihaya chiefs then served as governors 
under the Chalukyas, and are always designated as hereditary 
‘lord of Mahishmati, the best of towns.^ On the fall of Malwa 
to the Paramaras in the ninth century, Maheshwai seems at 
first to have been one of their principal cities. It lost its 
importance later on, and during the time of the Muhammadan 
kings of Malwa was regarded merely as a frontier post on the 
fords of the Narbada. In 1422 it was captured by Ahmad I 
of Gujarat from Hoshang Shah of Malwa. Under Akbar it 
was the head-quarters of the Choli-Maheshwar mahdl of the 
Mandu sarkdr in the Subah of Malwa, Choli being the civil 
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administrative head-quarters and Maheshwar the military 
post. 

About 1730 it passed into the possession of Malhar Rao 
Holkar, but did not become a place of importance until 1767, 
when Ahalya Bai, on the death of Malhar Rao, assumed the 
reins of government and selected Maheshwar as her capital. 
Under her auspices it rapidly became a place of the first 
importance, politically and commercially, while its appearance 
was improved by the erection of numerous temples and palaces. 
Tukoji Rao, who succeeded in 1795, maintained Maheshwar 
as the capital, but during the confusion which followed his 
death in 1797 its prosperity rapidly declined. In 1798 
Jaswant Rao Holkar plundered the treasury, and during his 
stay here lost his eye by the bursting of his matchlock while 
sitting on the bank of the Narbada amusing himself with firing 
at a lighted torch floating on the river. Maheshwar continued 
to decline in importance, as Jaswant Rao on his accession to 
power resided chiefly at Rampura and Bhanpura ; and after 
his death in 18 ii and the Treaty of Mandasor in 1818, Indore 
finally became the real as well as the nominal capital. From 
1819 to 1834 HarX Rao Holkar was confined in the fort 
Malcolm states that in 1820 the town still had 3,500 houses, 
which would give a population of about 17,000 persons. 

There are many buildings of interest, though none is of any 
great age. The fort, as it exists at present, is of Muhammadan 
foundation, but an older structure must have stood there in 
Hindu days. Some mosques with Muhammadan records, 
dated in 1563, 1682, and 1712, stand in it. Among the 
numerous temples and shrines, the most important is the 
cenotaph of Ahalya Bai. A fine flight of steps leads up from 
the river to the richly carved shrine, which contains a lingam 
with a life-size statue of Ahalya Bai behind it. An inscription 
records that this shnne and ghat to the memory of Ahalya Bai, 
who resembled the Ahalya of ancient days (i.e. the wife of 
Gautama Rishi), and Tukoji, who is designated the great and 
generous suhaMdr^ were commenced by Jaswant Rao Holkar 
in 1799 and completed in 1833 by Krishna Bai his wife. 
Other notable buildings are the shrine of Vithoba or Itoji, 
Jaswant Rao’s brother, and the palace with the family gods of 
the Holkars. 

Maheshwar is famous for the manufacture of a special kind 
of coloured sdHs and silk-bordered dhotis^ which are exported 
in some quantity. It contains a school, a hospital, and a 
State post office. . . 
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Manasa. — Town in the Rampura-Bhanpura district of 
Indore State, Central India, and head-quarters of the pargana 
of the same name, situated in 24° 29' N. and in 75® ii"' E., 
1,440 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 4 , 5 ^ 9 - The 
town is said to have been founded by Mana Patel of the Mina 
tribe. From an inscription in the temple to Kherapati, it must 
have been in existence in the twelfth century. In 1749 it was 
held by Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur, falling to Holkar in 1752 
with the Rampura district. Besides the pargana offices, a 
school, a dispensary, a State post office, and an inspection 
bungalow are situated in the town. 

Mandleshwar. — Head-quarters of the pargana of the same 
name in the Indore State, Central India, situated in 22° ii'N. 
and 75° 42' E. It stands on the right bank of the Narbada, at 
a narrow point where in the monsoon the stream often rises 
60 feet above its ordinary level, becoming a roaring torrent. 
Population (1901), 2,807. It fell to the Peshwa in the 
eighteenth century, and in 1740 was granted by Malhar Rao 
Holkar to a Brahman, Vyankatram Shastrl, whose family still 
holds a sanad for it. In 1823 it became the head-quarters of 
the District of Nimar, which until 1864 was managed by the 
Agent to the Governor-General at Indore. In 1864, on the 
transfer of Nimar to the Central Provinces administration, 
the head-quarters were moved to Khandwa, a station at the 
junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and Rajputana-Malwa 
Railways. Mandleshwar was restored to Holkar in 1867. The 
town contains a palace, and several bungalows erected under 
British rule, and also a British and State post office, a school, 
a dispensary, and an inspection bungalow. 

Mehidpur Town (also Mahatpur or Mahidput^, — Head- 
quarters of the pargana and district of the same name in Indore 
State, Central India, situated in 23° 29' N. and 75° 40' E., on 
the right bank of the sacred Sipra river, 24 miles north of Ujjain, 
1,543 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 6,681. The 
town is divided into two separate sections, known as the kila or 
fort and the purwa or hamlet. The ktla is an isolated quarter, 
surrounded by a bastioned stone wall, and situated on the 
river bank. It was built in the eighteenth century by the 
Vagh Saranjami sarddrs, locally known as the Vagh Rajas. Its 
streets are dark and narrow, with tall stone houses on either 
side, often ornamented by graceful balconies and windows 
of carved wood. Throughout the kila and on the ghats along 
its western front are numerous remains of Hindu temples, 
destroyed during the Muhammadan occupation. The purwa is 
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also enclosed by a stone wall, and, though formerly a place of 
importance, is entirely lacking in buildings of merit or interest. 
To the east stands the tomb of Godar Shah, a Muhammadan 
saint, from which a fine view of the town and river and the 
surrounding country is obtained. To the south, along the 
steep eastern bank of the river, lie the remains of the old can- 
tonment, 'with its long avenue of lofty Millingtonias and the 
remains of the picturesquely situated bungalows ; to the west 
stands the purwa "with the kila beyond it, and across the 
stream a wide open plain, the field of the battle referred to 
below. 

Mehidpur is supposed by Hindus to stand in the Mahakalban 
or great sacred forest of Mahakal, which is said to have 
formerly covered all the country round Ujjain. From this 
circumstance it derives special sanctity; and in 1897, when 
cholera interfered with the attendance at the great Sinhast 
religious fair at Ujjain, about 5,000 sddhus performed their 
ablutions in the Sipra at Mehidpur instead. After the occu- 
pation of Malwa by the Muhammadans, it was renamed 
Muhammadpur and appears under that name in local docu- 
ments, and in the Aind-AkbafT., where it is shown as the chief 
town of a mahdl in the Sarangpur sarkdr of the Subah of 
Malwa. This name, however, has never come into general 
use. About 1740 it was assigned as a saranjdml jdgir by 
Malhar Rao Holkar I to his feudatories the so-called Vagh 
Rajas, who until 1817, when Malhar Rao II confiscated their 
holding, virtually ruled this part of Malwa. The descendant 
of the Vagh Raj^ still lives in the fort and holds a small 
grant of land. 

About 2 miles to the south-west across the river the battle- 
field of Mehidpur is still marked by a small cemetery contain- 
ing the graves of nine officers who fell on that occasion. Sir 
John Malcolm, who commanded the forces engaged in this 
battle, arrived at Gannia village, 20 miles south of Mehidpur, 
on December 19, 1817. On the morning of the 20th Tulsi 
Bai was murdered by Gbafur Khan, and all negotiations fell 
through. Malcolm then pushed on along the right bank of 
the Sipra. The enemy were drawn up on the left bank, so as 
to form the chord of a bend in the stream. The river was 
forded under a heavy fire and the position carried at the point 
of the bayonet. Except the artillerymen, who, as usual, stood 
to their guns till they were bayoneted, Holkar’s troops offered 
no effective resistance. The losses, which were entirely due to 
the fire of Holkar’s guns, amounted to 1 74 killed, including 
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9 British officers, and 606 wounded. Malcolm moved on to 
Mandasor, where a treaty with Holkar was signed on January 6, 
1818. 

Mehidpur was selected as a station for the Mehidpur Con- 
tingent raised under the treaty of x8i8, and remained a military 
station till 1882. On November 8, 1857, the troops were 
attacked by a number of Rohillas from the town, the Muham- 
madans in the Contingent joining with the mutineers. Two 
British officers w'ere killed, the European sergeant escaping to 
Indore, escorted by some Hindu troops of the corps. After 
the Mutiny, Mehidpur became the head-quarters of the 
Western Malwa Political Charge until i860, when they were 
transferred to Agar. 

Trade is declining for want of good communications, though 
a considerable amount of poppy is grown in the neighbour- 
hood, and crude opium is sent to Ujjain for manufacture. A 
municipality has recently been constituted. Mehidpur contains 
the zila and pargana offices, a British post office, several 
schools, a hospital, and an inspection bungalow. 

Mhow (Mau ).^ — British cantonment in the Indore State, 
Central India, situated in 22® 33' N. and 75° 46' E., on the 
southern boundary of the Malwa plateau, and on the Ajmer- 
Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 36,039. It stands on a somewhat narrow ridge of 
trap rock, with an average elevation of about r,8oo feet, the 
highest point near the barracks of the European infantry being 
1,919 feet above sea-level. The ridge falls away abruptly on 
the south and east, but slopes away gradually on the west, form- 
ing a broad plain used as a brigade parade ground, Mhow was 
founded by Sir John Malcolm in 1818, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the seventh article of the Treaty of 
Mandasor (see Indore State), and remained his head-quarters 
till 1821 while he held general political and military charge in 
Central India. In 1857 the garrison at Mhow consisted of 
a regiment of native infantry, the wing of a regiment of native 
cavalry, and a battery of field artillery, manned by British 
gunners, but driven by natives. An outbreak took place on 
the evening of July i, but order was rapidly restored, and 
only a few lives were lost, the Europeans taking refuge within 
the fort. The cantonment is now the head-quarters of the 
Mhow division in the Western Command. The garrison 
consists of one regiment of British cavalry, two batteries of 
horse artillery, one regiment of British infantry, one ammunition 
column, and two regiments of native infantry. 
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The population in 1872 was 17,640; in 1881 it was 15,896, 
the decrease being due to the withdrawal of the coolies 
employed in constructing the Rajputana-Malwa Railway in 
1875; in 1891, 28,773; and in 1901, 28,457, Mhow has no 
export trade properly speaking, but the imports are considerable. 
The total receipts of the cantonment fund in 1903—4 amounted 
to 1-4 lakhs, including receipts from octroi (Rs, 50,000), 
chatiklddrt tax (Rs. 22,000), grants-in-aid (Rs. 31,000), and 
excise (Rs. 18,000). The chief heads of expenditure are 
medical and conservancy (Rs. 31,000 each), police (Rs. 19,000), 
public works (Rs. 17,000), general administration and collection 
of revenue (Rs. 10,000), water-supply (Rs. 3,000), and education 
(Rs. 1,400). The sanitary condition of the cantonment has 
been much improved of late years, a regular water-supply 
having been completed in 1888. The Cantonment Magistrate 
exercises powers as a District Judge and Judge of the 
Small Cause Court, his Assistant being a magistrate of the 
second class and a judge of the Small Cause Court for petty 
suits. Appeals from the Cantonment Magistrate lie to the 
First Assistant Agent to the Governor-General, w’ho is Sessions 
Judge and first Civil Appellate Court, the Agent to the 
Governor-General being the High Court. The police belong 
to the Central India Agency force, and numW 107 men 
under a European Inspector. Three schools in the canton- 
ment — the Pars! school with 400 boys and 60 girls, the railway 
school, and the convent school — receive grants-in-aid from 
cantonment funds. Besides the military hospitals, a civil 
hospital is maintained by local charity and a grant from 
cantonment funds. 

Rampura. — Town in the Rampura-Bhanpura district of 
Indore State, Central India, situated in 24® 28' N. and 75° 
27' E., 1,300 feet above sea-level, at the foot of the branch 
of the Vindhyan range which strikes across from west to east, 
north of Nimach. Population (1901), 8,273. Rampura derives 
its name from a Bhil chief, Rama, who was killed by Thakur 
Sheo Singh, Chandrawat of Antri, in the fifteenth century. As 
a sign of their former sovereignty, the descendants of Rama 
still affix the tlka on the forehead of the chief of the Chandra- 
wat family. As the town stands at present, it is entirely 
Muhammadan, the city wall and principal buildings being 
constructed in the Muhammadan style. The town long be- 
longed to the chiefs of Udaipur, but was seized in 1567 by 
Akbaris general, Asaf Khan, and was made the chief town of 
the sarkdr of Chitor in the Subah of Ajmer. During the 
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Maratha period it fell to Jaswant Rao Holkar, who made it 
one of his chief places of residence. The Chandrawat Thakurs, 
who were the original holders, gave much trouble, until they 
were subdued by force and later on received a jdglr in the 
neighbourhood, where they still reside. The town was formerly 
famous for its silver-work and manufacture of swords. Besides 
the district offices, it contains a State post office, a jail, a police 
station, a school, and a dispensary. 

Satwas. — Head-quarters of the Nemawar district of 
Indore State, Central India, situated in 22° 32' N. and 
76° 43' E., between the Chankeshar and Datum rivers, in the 
Narbada valley. Population {1901), 1,743. The village is an 
old one, and from the numerous remains which it contains 
must have been a place of considerable importance under the 
Mughals, when it was the head-quarters of a mahdl in the 
sarkdr of Hindia in the Siibah of Malwa. A fort stands in 
the centre of the village. Three miles south-east is a fine old 
dam across the Datum river, now much out of repair. In 1801 
a severe encounter took place at Satwas between Jaswant Rao 
Holkar and Major Brownrigg, who was commanding a force of 
Sindhia’s troops. A little later the notorious Pindari leader 
ChTtu obtained land in this district, and made Satwas and 
Nemawar his two principal places of residence. From 1844 
it remained in the hands of the British authorities till 1861, 
when it passed to Holkar. Besides the district offices, the 
town contains a State post office, a school, and an inspection 
bungalow. 

Stmel. — Town in the Rampura-Bhanpura district of Indore 
State, Central India, and head-quarters of the Sunel pargana^ 
situated in 24® 22' N. and 76° o' E., one mile from the bank of 
the Au river, a tributary of the Kali Smd. Population (1901), 
39^55- "The place belonged in the eleventh century to the 
Gahlot Rajputs, some of whom still live in the neighbourhood, 
and under Akbar became the chief town of a mahdl in the 
sarkdr of Gagraun in the Subah of Malwa. In 1743 it was 
included in the territory made over to Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur, passing in 1739 to the Marathas. It was then held by 
the Ponwars of Dhar, who assigned it in jdgir together with 
Agar to SivajI Shankar Orekar, minister of Dhar State. In 
1800 it was temporarily seized by Jaswant Rao Holkar. Later 
it fell to Sindhia, who was called in by Rang Rao Orekar, then 
at feud with the Dhar chief. In 1804 it again passed to Holkar, 
in whose possession it has since remained. The place was 
sacked by Tantia Topi in 1857- A temple situated in the 
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town was built in 1753, and a large religious fair is held yearly- 
in March. A municipality has lately been constituted. Besides 
the pargana offices, a school, a dispensary, and British and 
State post offices are maintained here. 

Tarana. — Head-quarters of a pargana in the Mehidpur 
district of Indore State, Central India, situated in 23® 20^" N. 
and 76® 3' E,, 44 miles from Indore city, and 8 miles from 
the Tarana Road station onthe Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901), 4,490. Under Akbar, it was the head-quarters of 
a mahdl in the Sarangpur sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa, and 
was known as Naugaon. In the later Mughal revenue papers 
it appears as Naugama-Tarana. The large number of fine 
trees which surround it and the numerous traces of old founda- 
tions show that it was at one time a place of considerable size. 
At present it consists of a small partially ruined Muhammadan 
fort, surrounded by poorly built houses, none of which is of 
any size. The town came into the possession of Holkar in the 
eighteenth century, and appears to have been included in the 
personal of the famous Ahalya Bai, who built the temple 
of Tilbhandareshwar and is said to have planted a large 
number of trees. On the marriage of Jaswant Rao Phanse 
with her daughter Mukta Bai, Tarana was granted him in jdglr 
and remained in the Phanse family until 1849, when it was 
resumed owing to the misconduct of Raja Bhao Phanse. 
Tarana was created a municipality in 1902. Besides the 
pargana offices, a State post office, a police station, a school, 
a dispensary, and an inspection bungalow are situated in 
the town. 

Un, — Old site in the Nimar district of Indore State, Central 
India, situated in 21® 49' N. and 75® 28' E. Population (1901), 
1,256. The place, though formerly of some size, is now only 
a small village, its importance consisting in the old Jain temples 
which still stand there. These belong to the twelfth century, 
and one contains an inscription of one of the Paramara kings 
of Dhar. Considerable damage was done to the temples by 
a Muhammadan contractor employed by Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar II to build tanks, who used these buildings as a quarry. 
A State post office and a school are maintained in the village. 
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Bhopal Agency. — A collection of Native States in charge 
of a Political Agent under the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, lying between 22® 19' and 24° 21' N. and 
76® 13' and 78° 51' E. It is bounded on the south and east by 
the Central Provinces ; on the north by the Rajputana Agency 
and Gwalior State i and on the west by the Kali Sind, which 
separates it from the Malwa Political Charge. The Agency 
has an area of 11,653 square miles, and a total population of 

1 57*697, giving a density of 99 persons per square mile. 
Hindus number 912,1 1 1, or 79 per cent. ; Musalmans, 124,425, 
or 10 per cent; Animists, 110,018, or 9 per cent, (chiefly 
Gonds); and Jains, 10,171. The principal towns are Bhopal 
(population, 77,023), Sehore, including military station 
(16,864), Narsinghgarh (8,778), Sarangpur (6,339), RaJ" 
GARH (5,399), Khilchipur (5, 1 2 1), and Berasia (4,276.) 

This charge was created in i8i8, when a Political officer was 
accredited to the Bhopal Darbar with collateral charge over 
other States in the vicinity. He ranked as an Agent to the 
Governor-General till 1842, when the charge was made into 
a Political Agency- It now includes the treaty State of 
Bhopal, and the mediatized States of Rajgarh, Narsingh- 
garh, Korwai, Khilchipur, Maksudangarh, Muhammad- 
GARH, Basoda, and Pathari, with sixteen petty holdings. The 
SiRONj pargana of the Tonk State in Rajputana and portions 
of Gwalior, Indore, Dbar, and Dewas fall also within its limits. 

The Agra-Bombay high road and the Itarsi-Jhansi and 
Bhopal-Ujjain sections of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
traverse the charge. The Political Agent, who has his head- 
quarters at Sehore, exercises general supervision over the 
affairs of the States, and, in the case of all but Bhopal, 
personally deals with criminal cases of a heinous character. 
He is a Sessions Judge, and hears appeals from the Superin- 
tendent of Sehore, and also exercises the powers of a District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge over that portion 
of the Itarsi-Jhansi section of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way which lies in the Bhopal and Korwai States, and over the 
whole of the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. 
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The following table shows the States, estates, and portions 
of States comprised in the Agency ; — 


Name. 

Title. 

Ca^te or claa. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

(1901) 

Total 

revenue 






Rs 

Bhopal 

jH.H.Nawabl 
1 Begam J 

Path an Musalman 

6,902 

665,961 

25,00,000 

Rajgarh . 

H. H* Raja . 

Umat Rajput 

940 

88,376 

4,50,000 

Narsinghgarh . 

H. H. Raja . 

Umat Rajput 

741 

92,093 

5,00,000 

Korwai . 

Nawab . 

Pathan Musalman 

III 

13,634 

57,000 

Khilchipur 

Rao Bahadur . 

KhTchl Rajput 

273 

31,145 

1,14,000 

Maksudangarh . 

Raja 

Khichi Rajput 

81 

14,284 

37,000 

Muhammadgarli 

Nawab . 

Pathan Musalman 

29 

*,944 

7,000 

Basoda 

Nawab . 

Pathan Musalman 

40 

4,897 

19,000 

Patharl 

Nawab . 

Pathan Musalm^ 

22 

2,704 

9,000 

Dana Khen 

Thakur . 

Birgujar Rajput . 

6 

442 

7.500 

Dhabla Dhir . 

Thakur . 

Bargujar Rajput . 

12 

1,788 

10,000 

Dhabla Ghosi . 

Thakur . 

Bargiijar Rajput . 

6 

668 

9,500 

Dngri 

Mi^ 

Pindara Musalman 

3 

144 

1,500 

Hirapur . 

Rao • » 

Korku * 

6 

448 

7,000 

Jabria Bhil 

Mian 

Find ara Musalman 

5 

9®3 

5,000 

Jhalera 

Rao 

Rathor Rajput 

* 


1,300 

Kamalpur, 

Thakur . 

Bargujar Rajput . 

8 

589 

11,000 

Khajuri . 

Mian 

Find ara Musalman 

I 

520 

2,400 

Kharsi 

Rao 

Rathor Rajput . 



1,700 

Path aria . 

Thakur . 

Chauhan Rajput . 

7 

441 

2,000 

Piplianagar 

Mi^ 

Pmdara Musalman 

1 

701 

2,000 

8,600 

Ramgarh . 

Rao 

Chauhan Rajput . 

' * 

n 

Sadankheri 

Thakur . 

Bargujar Rajput . 

2 

630 

2,000 

Sathalia . 

Thakur . 

Umat Rajput 

20 

4.623 

20,000 

Tappa 

Portions of 
Dewas State, 
Senior Branch 

Thakur . 

Sendhu Rajput 

15 

882 

3,400 



... 

61 

10,604 

63,000 

Dewas State, 
Junior Branch 

... 

... 

61 

10,454 

5 .‘ 1 ^ 3 oo 

Dhar 

... ,, 


10 


5,000 

Gwalior . 

•*. 

••• 


118,543 

7 , 75.000 

Indore . 

Tonk , (Raj- 



... 

25 

5.979 

23,000 

pntana) 

Railways and 



... 

879 

6 S ,639 

i,3o>ooo 

cantonments . 



... 

... 

13,349 

... 



Total 

*1.653 

1,157,697 

48,19,200 


* No village. 


Bhopal State {Bhupdt ), — A State in Central India, under Bonn- 
the Bhopal Agency, and next to Hyderabad the most im- 
portant Muhammadan State in India, lying between 22® 29' {^d hill 
and 23® 54' N. and 76® 28' and 78® 51' E., with an area of 
6,902 square miles* It stands on the eastern confines of ^ 
Malwa, its most eastern districts bordering on Bundelkhand, 
and its southern districts being in the Gondwana tract Unlike 
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Geology. 


the other large States of the Agency, its territory is comprised 
in one compact block, bounded on the north by the States of 
Gwalior, Basoda, Korwai, Maksudangarh, and Narsinghgarh, 
the Sironj pargana of Tonk State, and the Saugor District of 
the Central Provinces; on the south by the Narbada river, 
which separates it from the HoshangSbad District of the 
Central Provinces ; on the east by the Saugor and Narsinghpur 
Districts of the Central Provinces ; and on the west by the 
Gwalior and Narsinghgarh States. The name is popularly 
derived from Bhojpal, or ‘Bhoj^s dam,’ the great dam which 
now holds up the Bhopal city lakes, and is said to have been 
built by a minister of Raja Bhoj, the Paramara ruler of Dhar, 
the still greater work which formerly held up the Tal lake 
being attributed to this monarch himself (see Bhojpur). 
The name is, however, invariably pronounced Bhupal, and 
Dr. Fleet considers it to be derived simply from Bhupala, 
a king, the popular derivation being an instance of the striving 
after a meaning so common in such cases. 

The country varies markedly in different parts. Most of 
the State lies on the Malwa plateau, and presents the 
familiar aspect of that region, rolling downs of yellow grass, 
interspersed with rich fields of black cotton soil. To the 
south-east, however, it is traversed by a succession of sandstone 
hills, forming an arm of the great Vindhya range, while 
another branch of the same range strikes northwards, to the 
west of Bhopal city. South of the State lies the main line of 
the Vindhyas, with the fertile valley of the Narbada beyond. 

Numerous streams flow from the Vindhyan barrier north- 
wards, of which the Betwa and Parbati are the largest, their 
tributaries, the Kaliasot, Ajnar, Papras, and Paru, and many 
smaller affluents contributing to the water supply. The 
Narbada and its tributaries water the valley south of the great 
range. Two large lakes afford an ample supply of water to the 
city and surrounding country (see Bhopal City). In former 
days the enormous Bhojpur lake occupied what is now the 
fertile tahsil of Tal. 

The geology of the State possesses unusual interest, but 
unfortunately has not as yet been fully worked out, only the 
southern portion having been examined in detail. The most 
important rocks belong to the Vindhyan series, of which the 
Rewah, Bandair (Bhander), and Kaimur sandstones, the 
Kaimur conglomerate, and the Sirbu, Jhirl, and Ginnurgarh 
shales are represented. Up to the Ginnurgarh fort (22® 49' N, 
and 77° 36' E.), the Vindhyas maintain the characteristics they 
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possess from the bend of the Son river westwards ; but at this 
point they change suddenly, being replaced by basalts of the 
Deccan trap, though they still maintain their former physical 
conformation. A north-westerly arm reaches up to Bhopal city, 
but is concealed by basalt, except in the region lying im- 
mediately east and south-east of the city, where its highest beds, 
of upper Bandair sandstone, are well exposed along the axis of 
the synclinal fold, the original cover of basalt having been 
here removed by subaerial denudation. East and west of the 
main outcrop the denudation is less complete, and the table- 
land is often crowned with a highly ferruginous laterite. The 
basalts met with are petrologically of great interest, varying 
considerably in constitution, coarse, fine-grained, compact, and 
vesicular varieties being all met with. The vesicular basalts 
often contain geodes 2 to 3 feet in diameter, full of crystals of 
zeolite, and intertrappean fresh-water beds, with fossil spores 
of aquatic plants of the genus Chara. 

Many of the stones are of great economic value. The 
Kaimur sandstone has been extensively quarried, and yields 
an admirable stone for building and ornamental purposes ; the 
upper Rewah formation, which furnishes flagstones of great 
size, and the Bandairs are also extensively used. The lower 
Bandairs are here of a very fine and even grain, quite unlike 
the coarse gritty stone of this formation met with in Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand, and are thus a most valuable source 
of building material. A dark purple-red stone of fine grain 
found in the upper Bandairs has been used in many buildings. 

Another deposit, of which, however, adequate commercial 
advantage has not as yet been taken, is the limestone rock at 
Ginnurgarh, which is over 100 feet thick and admirably suited 
to burning for lime. 

The flora of the sandstone region differs markedly from that Botany, 
on the Deccan trap area. In the former the jungle is much 
closer, trees are more abundant and of a much greater variety. 

On the trap area the trees consist mainly of acacias and dhdk 
{Butea frondosd)^ the change to a sandstone soil being at once 
signalled by the presence of teak, iendu (Biosjiyros tomentosa), 
sal {Shorea rolusfa), and salat {Boswellia serrata\ Other 
species met with are Terminalia^ Anogeissus^ Stephegyne^ and 
Buchanania^ often interspersed with stretches of Dendro- 
salamus strictus. The undergrowth contains Zizyphus^ Capparzs, 
Grewia^ Casearia^ Phyllanthus^ Anltdesma, Cartssa, and other 
species. 

The jungle in the sandstone area affords ample cover to wild Fauna. 
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animals, tigers, leopards, sambar {Cervus unicolor), and chital 
{Cervus axis) being common. Formerly bison {Bos gaurus) 
were found in the south of the State, but they are now almost, 
if not entirely, extinct in this region. All the ordinary wild- 
fowl are found, duck and snipe in large numbers frequenting 
the big tank to the west of the city. 

Climate The climate over most of the State is the same as that of 

M ^^gion to the south greater extremes of 

heat and cold are encountered. The rainfall recorded at 
Bhopal city gives an average of 42 inches, a maximum of 65 
being recorded in 1875 and a minimum of 25 in 1897. The 
destruction of the great Bhojpur lake in the fifteenth century 
appears to have modified the climate considerably. The 
winds which blew over this expanse of water, exceeding 
200 square miles in extent, must have had a marked effect on 
the climate of the surrounding country. 

History. The founder of the Bhopal family was Dost Muhammad 
Khan, an Afghan from Tirah, belonging to the Mirzai Khel 
of the Barakzais. He came to Delhi during the first years 
of Bahadur Shah’s reign (1708) in search of employment. In 
1709 he obtained a lease of the Behasia jbargana and, rapidly 
extending his dominions, founded the towns of Islamnagar 
and Bhopal, making the latter place his head-quarters, and 
building the Fatehgarh fort. Later on Dost Muhammad 
assumed independence and adopted the title of Nawab. In 
1720 he incurred the enmity of the Nizam, but made terms, 
sending his illegitimate son Yar Muhammad Khan as a hostage. 
Dost Muhammad was a man of strong character and was con- 
sidered, even in a tribe where valour is a common quality, 
to possess remarkable courage. His memory is still fondly 
cherished by the family of which he was the founder. He 
died about 1740, at the age of sixty-six, and the chief nobles 
of the State placed Muhammad Khan, a child of eight, on the 
masnad. The latter was, however, ousted soon after by Yar 
Muhammad Khan, who returned from Hyderabad, and whose 
succession was supported by the Nizam. The Nizam at the 
same time conferred on him the Mahi Mardtib or insignia 
of the Fish, one of the highest honours of the Mughal empire. 
Owing, however, to his illegitimacy, Yar Muhammad was never 
formally installed as Nawab. His rule was uneventful. He 
died in 1754, and was succeeded by his son Faiz Muhammad 
Khan, then eleven years of age. An unsuccessful attempt 
to push his claim by arms was made by his uncle Muhammad 
Khan, who was defeated and retired to Rahatgarh, which was 
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granted him in jdgir on the intercession of Yar Muhammad’s 
widow. 

Faiz Muhammad was a religious recluse, quite unfit to rule 
a large State, though in personal appearance he was a giant, 
being only just under 7 feet in height. The State was 
administered by a Hindu, Baiji Ram, who was an energetic 
and excellent administrator, and extended the dominions con- 
siderably. Later on, however, he was obliged to surrender 
half the Bhopal possessions to the Peshwa Baji Rao. Faiz 
Muhammad died childless in 1777, and was succeeded by his 
brother Hayat Muhammad Khan, who was also a religious 
recluse and a weak and incapable ruler. He adopted as 
a meritorious act four boys as his chelas^ one a Gond, one the 
son of a Gosain, and two Brahmans, vrhom he brought up as 
Muhammadans. 

In 1778 the Gond Faulad Khan was minister, and was 
instrumental in assisting Colonel Goddard on his famous 
march from Bengal to Bombay to support the claims of 
Raghuba to the Peshwaship. While every obstacle was put 
in the way of the force by the MarathSs, the Bhopal officials 
treated the British with the greatest confidence and hospitality, 
furnishing them with supplies and giving every possible assis- 
tance, though they suffered severely in consequence from 
Maratha depredations. Faulad Khan’s rule was, however, 
oppressive; and on his death in 1779, Mamullah, the wndow 
of Yar Muhammad Khan, appointed Chhote Khan, one of the 
two Brahman proteges of Hayat Muhammad, as minister. This 
lady was a woman of remarkable power, and fully deserves 
to rank with her contemporary Ahalya Bai of Indore. She 
lived to the great age of eighty, and for fifty years entirely 
controlled the councils of the State, After the death of Chhote 
Khan, in 1798, a succession of weak ministers rapidly brought 
the State into imminent danger of total destruction at the 
hands of the Pindari hordes and great Maratha chiefs. Pro- 
videntially a saviour appeared in Wazir Muhammad Khan, 
a cousin of the Nawab, who assumed the sole direction of 
affairs, and by his bold and energetic policy rapidly retrieved 
the fallen fortunes of the State, Hayat Muhammad would 
have appointed him minister, but for the strenuous opposition 
of his son Ghaus Muhammad Khan and his mother, who 
obtained this position for Murid Muhammad Khan of Rahat- 
garh. Murid was an unprincipled scoundrel, whose acts of 
tyranny soon disgusted the Afghan nobles. Failing m his 
repeated attempts to destroy the power of WazTr Muhammad 

R 2 
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Khan, he appealed to Sindhia. The Fatehgarh fort in Bhopal 
was handed over to Amir Khan (see Tonk), then in Sindhians 
service, and Wazir was forced to leave the country. Disturb- 
ances at Gwalior, however, caused Sindhia to recall his troops, 
and WazTr, returning at the head of a considerable force, ex- 
pelled the Marathas from the fort. Murid was taken away as a 
hostage by the Maratha general, and shortly after died. Wazir 
then assumed charge of the State \ and, though the revenues 
w'ere reduced to only Rs. 50,000, he managed to raise an army 
and recapture the lost districts on the Narbada. Ghaus 
Muhammad’s jealousy was roused by this increasing power, 
and he intrigued with the Pindari leader Karim Khan, who 
was in the pay of Bhopal, to destroy him. Wazir was again 
obliged to retire, but returned soon after and drove out the 
Pindaris. Ghaus Muhammad then again turned to Sindhia, 
agreeing to give up the Islamnagar fort and pay a large sum 
of money if Wazir were expelled. This year (1807) Nawab 
Hayat Muhammad, who had long withdrawn from all active 
participation in public life, died. 

In 1807 the Nagpur forces under Sadik All seized several 
outlying districts, and at Ghaus Muhammad’s special request 
advanced to Bhopal itself. Wazir retired in disgust to the 
Ginnurgarh fort, and Sadik Ali after staying six weeks returned 
to Nagpur, taking Ghaus Muhammad’s son as a hostage. 
Wazir at once came back and took possession of the Fatehgarh 
fort. Ghaus Muhammad now admitted that he had been led 
astray by evil counsels \ and Wazir with his usual vigour rapidly 
recovered the territory taken by Sadik All, and made a strenu- 
ous effort to conclude a treaty with the British, sending Inayat 
Masih, alias Salvador Bourbon, one of the Bhopal Bourbon 
family, descended from the royal house of Navarre (see 
Ichhawar), to represent him. The appeal was, however, 
rejected, and Wazir was left to cope single-handed with his 
powerful enemies. In 1813 the combined forces of Gwalior 
and Nagpur advanced against Bhopal, which was defended for 
eight months with consummate courage and skill. A fresh 
siege was averted only by quarrels between Sindhia’s generals 
and the intervention of the British Government. In 1816 
Wazir died at the age of fifty-one, after ruling Bhopal for nine 
yearst He was a man of remarkable character and of unrivalled 
valour. His manners were mild and pleasing, but his look 
and stature were alike commanding, and the sternness and 
determination of purpose in his disposition inspired awe. 

. He was succeeded by his second son Nazar Muhammad 
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Khan, who had married Ghaus Muhammad’s daughter, Kudsia 
Begam. His first action was to renew his father’s appeal to 
the British authorities. The request was complied with ; and 
an agreement was made in 1817, by which Nazar Muhammad 
undertook to assist the British with a contingent force and 
to co-operate to his utmost in suppressing the Pindari bands. 
‘No obligations,’ say Malcolm, ‘were ever more faithfully 
fulfilled.’ In 1818 the terms of this agreement were embodied 
in a formal treaty ; and the five parganas of Devipura, Ashta, 
Sehore, Duraha, and Ichhawar were made over, together 
with the fort of Islamnagar, recovered from Sindhia. Nazar 
Muhammad was killed soon after by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol. Though out of deference to Ghaus Muhammad 
he had never assumed the title of NawSb, he was always so 
addressed by the British Government, and was in fact the real 
ruler. He left one child, an infant daughter, Sikandar Begam. 

It was arranged, with the consent of the nobles of the State 
and the sanction of the British Government, that Nazar 
Muhammad’s nephew, Munir Muhammad Khan, should 
succeed under the regency of Kudsia Begam, and that Munir 
should marry Sikandar Begam, thus securing the rule in 
Wazir’s family. To this arrangement neither Ghaus Muham- 
mad nor any members of his immediate family raised any 
objections. In 1827, however, Munir attempted to assert his 
authority, but, being unsupported by Kudsia Begam, resigned in 
favour of his younger brother Jahangir Muhammad Khan, and 
received a jdgir of Rs. 40,000 a year as compensation. Kudsia 
Begam, anxious to retain the power in her own hands, delayed 
the marriage of Jahtogir with her daughter until 1835. Dis- 
sensions soon arose, as both Jahangir and Sikandar Begam 
wished to hold the reins of power. A plot was devised by 
Jahtogir in 1S37 to seize Kudsia Begam, but was detected 
and Jahangir had to fly from the State. The British Govern- 
ment finally mediated between them, and the management 
of affairs was entrusted to the Nawab, Kudsia Begam retiring 
on a life pension of 5 lakhs (Bhopal currency). 

In 1844 Nawab Jah^gir died, leaving a will by which he 
desired that his illegitimate son, Dastgir Muhammad Khto, 
should succeed. This will was set aside, and the claims of his 
daughter Shah Jahan Begam were recognized, Faujdar Muham- 
mad Khan, maternal uncle of Sikandar Begam, being appointed 
regent. In 1847 he resigned owing to the difficulties of his 
position, and Sikandar Begam became regent. She was an 
admirable administrator and effected many salutary reforms,; 
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including the abolition of the farming of revenues and trade 
monopolies, the reorganization of the police and mints, and 
the liquidation of debt. In 1855 her daughter Shah Jahan 
married BakhshI Baki Muhammad Khan. As he did not 
belong to the ruling house his status was that of Nawab- 
Consort, Shah Jahan being recognized as chief of the State, 
and Sikandar Begam continuing to act as regent till Shah 
Jahan was of age. To this arrangement Sikandar Begam 
objected, on the ground that she was a chief in her own right 
as much as her daughter, who should not have been recognized 
as ruler during her life. A compromise was effected by Shah 
Jahan, who voluntarily resigned all claim to rule during her 
mother’s lifetime. Sikandar Begam was a woman of strong 
character, and during the disturbances of 1857 rendered signal 
service to the British Government. Even in the darkest hours 
of misfortune she never swerved for a moment from her loyalty. 
This was recognized by the grant in i860 of the district of 
Berasia, originally a part of Bhopal State, which had been 
confiscated from the Dhar Darbar, and the award of the 
G.C.S.I. in i86x. In 1862 a sanad was granted permitting 
succession, on failure of natural heirs, in accordance with 
Muhammadan law. Sikandar Begam died in 1868, and Shah 
Jahan was formally installed as the ruling chief, her daughter 
and only child Sultan Jahan being recognized as her heir. 
Bakhshi Baki Muhammad Khan had died in 1867; and in 
1871 the Begam married Maulvi Siddik Hasan, who received 
the honorary title of Nawab. Shah Jahan, like her mother, 
was a woman of great administrative ability. She came out 
oiparda after the death of her first husband, but retired again 
on her second marriage. In 1880 she agreed to defray the 
cost of the railway from Hoshangabad to Bhopal, and in 1881 
to abolish all transit duties on salt. In 1891 land for the 
Bhopal-Ujjain line was ceded, and a contribution made towards 
its construction. After her second marriage dissensions arose 
between Shah Jahan and her daughter, fomented by the 
Nawab. By 1884 a regular impasse had been reached, and 
the Government of India was obliged to intervene and deprive 
the Nawab of all his honours, titles, and salute. He died of 
dropsy in 1890. The State was thenceforward managed by 
the Begam herself, assisted by a minister. Shah Jahto died 
in 1901, and was succeeded by Sultan Jahan Begam, the 
present ruler, who personally directs the administration of her 
State, assisted by Nawab Muhammad NasTr-ullah Khan, her 
eldest son. Her two other sons are Sahibzada Ubaid-ullah 
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Khan, who commands the Imperial Service Lancers, and 
Hamid-ullah Khan. The titles of the ruling chief are Her 
Highness and Nawab Begam, and she receives a salute of 
19 guns (21 within Bhopal territory). The present Begam 
received the G.C.LE. in 1904. 

The principal objects of archaeological importance in Bhopal Archaeo* 
are the great stupa at Sanchi erected in the third century b. c., 
with its magnificent monolithic railing and finely carved gate- 
ways, and the fine old temple and dam at Bhojpur. Nume- 
rous forts are scattered throughout the State, those at Raisen, 
Ginnurgarh (see Nizamat-i-Janub)^ Siw^s, and Chaukigarh 
being of some interest. Besides these places remains of lesser 
importance are numerous. A colossal figure, which appears to 
have been once surrounded by a temple, is still standing at 
Mahilpur (23° 16' N. and 78° € E.). The carving is fine, and 
the Kaimur sandstone from which it was cut must have been 
brought from some distance. At Samasgarh (23° 8' N. and 
77® 23' E.), 10 miles from Bhopal, is a small temple in a more 
or less ruined state, which must have been almost a replica of 
the square shrine at Bhojpur. Three images, one colossal, are 
still standing, and the fragments of a very fine ceiling and 
richly carved lintel lie close by. Narwar (23® 19' N. and 
78° o' E.) is practically built from the remains of temples, 
brought, it is said, from Sacher, 4 miles north-north-west, which 
was destroyed about 200 years ago. Jamgarh (23° 6' N. and 
78° 20' E.) contains a deserted twelfth-century temple in a fair 
state of preservation. 

Of modern buildings there are none of great note. The palaces Architeo- 
are irregular piles, built from time to time by different rulers 
without any special attention to architectural beauty or fitness. 

The Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam is constructed in 
modem Muhammadam style, and derives its beauty entirely 
from the fine coloured stone of which it is built. 

It was the desire of Shah Jahan Begam that Bhopal should 
possess one mosque of surpassing grandeur. She, therefore, 
commenced the great Taj-ul-Masajid, which is modelled gener- 
ally on the plan of the great mosque at Delhi. If it is ever 
completed, it will be the dominating feature of the city, visible 
from all sides. The main hall with its interarching roof, broad 
fagade, and great courtyard presents an imposing appearance, 
but the foundations unfortunately are said to be too weak to 
admit of the erection of all three domes. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (i88r) The 
952,486, (1891) 954,901, and (1901) 665,961, giving a density people. 
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of 96 persons per square mile. During the last decade, the 
population decreased by no less than 30 per cent. This 
diminution was undoubtedly caused by the famines of 1896-7 
and 1899-1900, of which the effects are even now only too 
patent, in the numerous ruined houses to be seen in every 
village. The State contains five towns : Bhopal City (popu- 
lation, 77,023), the capital; Sehore (16,864, including the 
military station); Ashta (5,534), Ichhawar (4,352), and 
Berasia (4,276). Except the city, Sehore, and Ashta, the 
population has in each case fallen since 1891 to below 5,000. 
The villages, of which there are 3,073, belong mainly to the class 
with a population of under 500 persons, the average village 
containing 180. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
and revenue by nizdniats (districts) : — 


District. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population 

(1901). 

Population per 
square mile 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
wnte. 

Land revenue 
and cesses 
of khalsa 
(1902-3). 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Nizamat-i-Shimal , 
Nizamat-i-Mashrik 
Nizamat-i-Janiib . 
Nizamat-i-Maghrib 

Total 

1.417 

1,691 

2,191 

1,603 

2 

3 

842 

8n 

798 

622 

204,445 

*31,370 

198,104 

132,042 

144 

78 

91 

82 

llil 

lilt 

Rs. 

37577OOO 

3 . 75.000 
8,11 000 

4.65.000 

6,902 

6 

3,073 

665,961 

96 

29,483 

20,08,000 


Classified by religion, Hindus number 483,61 1, or 73 per cent.; 
Animists, 91,441, or 14 per cent, (chiefly Gonds) ; Musalmans, 
83,988, or 13 per cent. ; and Jains, 6,397. In Bhopal city the 
Muhammadan element largely predominates. The languages 
prevalent in the State are Western Hindi, Malwi, and Urdu, 
43 per cent, of those speaking the last language residing in 
the city. 

Castes and The chief castes and tribes are : among Hindus, Chamars 

occupa- (leather-workers and labourers), 53,783 ; Thakurs, Chhatris, 
and Rajputs, 43,7ir ; Brahmans, 29,076 ; Lodhis (cultivators), 
26,534; Balais (village servants and labourers), 24,165 ; Khatls 
(cultivators), 19*^39 j Kachhis (cultivators, gardeners, and 
vegetable growers), 18,882 ; Ahirs (cowherds) and Kurmis 
(cultivators), 14,000 each. Among Musalmans, Pathans 
(21,863) Shaikhs (26,876), and among the animistic 
tribes, Gonds (31,809), Kirars (22,106), and Minas (15,065), 
are the most numerous. The fall in the number of Gonds 
returned since i88r indicates the growing reluctance of the 
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members of that tribe to acknowledge their connexion with it. 

As many as 43 per cent, of the population are supported by 
agriculture, 14 per cent, by general labour, and 2 per cent, by 
personal service. Brahmans and Rajputs are the principal 
landholders, and Lodhls, Khatls, Kachhis, and Kurmis are the 
principal cultivators. 

There were 210 Christians in 1901 in the State, of whom Christian 
189 resided in Bhopal city. A branch of the Friends Mission ^^i^sions. 
of Sehore is located at Bhopal. 

The crops in Bhopal depend almost entirely on the rainfall, General 
irrigation being but little resorted to. The most fertile soil in t^^rcon- 
the State is found in the Nizamat-i-Maghrib, or western district, ditions. 
round Ashta. The soil is classed locally on two systems, 
either by its colour and consistency or by its position. The 
two principal classes are known as kala matt or ‘ black soil,’ of 
which there are several varieties, and hhanwar. The former is 
the well-known black cotton soil, and is used chiefly for 
growing wheat, masur^ and gram. Bhanwar is a grey soil of 
light sandy nature, not so retentive of moisture as the other, 
and chiefly produces jowdr and maize, or, if irrigable, sugar- 
cane. Either soil is capable of bearing both autumn (khanf) 
and spring {rabi) crops. Other lighter soils are chiefly devoted 
to the cultivation of jowdr, maize, jkufkt, rameli, til, and the 
less important crops generally. 

The chief statistics of cultivation in 1902-3 are given below. Chief agri- 
in square miles : — 

^ statistics 

and prin- 
cipal 
crops. 


The system of cultivation is the same as that followed else- 
where in Central India. The chief kharif crops are jowdr, 
maize, urd, tuar, mung, kodon, and bdjra, with supernumerary 
crops of ramell, cotton, and til. In the rabi wheat, gram, and 
barley, with poppy, linseed, and sugar-cane, are grown. The 
staple food-grains for the common people are maize in the 
rainy season, and jowdr and bdjra at other times. The rich 
use wheat and rice, and the jungle tribes kodon and kutkl 
{Panicum miliare). The usual spices and vegetables are grown 
in gardens. 


Distncts. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Imgated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Nizamat-i-Shimal 

i>4i7 

330 

15 

462 

Nizamat-i-Mashrik 

1.691 

430 

2 

5^>3 

Nizamat-i-Janub 

2,191 

625 

I 

477 

Nizamat-i-Maghrib . 

1,603 

348 

25 

525 

Total 

6,902 

1.733 

43 

1,967 
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The average area cultivated annually was 2,751 square miles 
between 1881 and 1890, and 2,009 during the next decade. 
In 1901 the area decreased to 1,737 square miles. The large 
contraction is in part due to bad years, but mainly to the 
greatly reduced population, which has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of fields lying far from villages. In 1902-3 wheat occu- 
pied 671 square miles, or 39 per cent ; jowdr^ 302 square 
miles, or 18 per centigram, 230 square miles, maize 32, 
poppy 25, and cotton 66. Attempts have been made to intro- 
duce new varieties of seed, but without success. Advances or 
loans are freely given to cultivators, and suspensions are made 
in bad years. In 1894 7 lakhs were suspended, and in 1900 
8 lakhs. 

Irrigation. Irrigation and manuring are usually practised only in fields 
close to villages or towns, and then only in the case of crops 
of importance, such as poppy and sugar-cane or vegetables. 
Water is supplied from wells worked by water-lifts. 

Cattle, There are no special breeds of cattle in the State, though the 
grass supply is ample and large herds are kept by the villagers. 

Fairs. The principal fairs are those at Sehore, held in the month 
of Baisakh (April ) ; the Kalu-bhSn fair in the Udaipura faMl 
in Paus or Magh (January or February) ; and the Jhagoria fair 
in the Bilkisganj faJisi/ in Chaitra (March). 

Wages. Generally speaking, wages throughout the State have risen of 
late years, the rates having increased with the diminution of 
the supply of labour. Wages for agricultural operations are still 
paid in kind in the districts. For reaping jowar or maize, 
2 seers of the grain are given per diem ; in the case of wheat, 
one gawa or bundle is given out of 20 gawds made up, a gawd 
weighing about 2^ seers. When the price of grain is low, more 
bundles are given. Labour required in the cultivation of poppy 
is usually paid in cash, from 2 to 2| annas, and of late years 
even 3 or 4 annas, being given per diem for the chirai or 
incising operation. The crop is so valuable, and it is so 
essential that the different processes should be done exactly at 
the proper moment, that high rates have to be paid by the 
owners of poppy fields. Wages for skilled labour are con- 
siderably higher in the city than in the districts, blacksmiths 
receiving 4 annas a day in the former and 2 annas in the latter. 

Prices. The prices of grain have also risen considerably in the 
vicinity of metalled roads or railways and in large places such as 
Bhopal city. Thus, when wheat sells in the city at 15 seers to 
the rupee, the price at Siwans, 64 miles from Bhopal and off 
the road, is 22 seers 3 gram sells in Bhopal city at 18 and at 
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Deori at 26 seers ; jowdr in the city at 27 and at Bilkisganj at 
35 seers; and maize in the city at 27 and in Bareli at 32 seers. 

The standard of luxury is rising among the better-educated Material 
classes, and is to a certain extent permeating even the agri- 
cultural community. Many now possess holiday garments people, 
who formerly never even desired to have them. The mercan- 
tile classes have benefited most, and the class which serves 
as clerks least. The latter are almost always heavily indebted, 
being obliged to maintain an appearance beyond their means, 
while living in a style considerably above that in which their 
forefathers lived. 

The forests, which cover 1,714 square miles, are divided Forests, 
into three classes : ‘ reserved,’ protected, and village-protected. 

The ‘ reserved ’ forests are closed to the cutting of timber. In 
the protected area the removal of certain trees is prohibited : 
namely, teak, sdj (Terminalia fomentosa\ tendu {JDiospyros 
tomentosd)^ shzsham {Dalhergia Sissod)^ btja {Fterocarpus Mar- 
supium)^ sandal (Santalum album), and koha [Terminalia 
Arjund)^ on account of their timber ; and mango [Mangifera 
indica), achdr [Buchanania latifolid), mahud {Bassia latifolia), 
khirnl {Mimusops hexandrd), and the date-palm [Phoenix 
sylvesiris), on account of their fruit. 

There are two forest officers, with an establishment for watch 
and ward, consisting of a daroga or overseer with a patrol, and 
the rawdna nigdr or collector of dues. The inhabitants of 
villages on the forest border are allowed to have wood free, on 
the understanding that they protect the forest and report acts 
committed against forest rules. In other places villagers are 
allowed to cut wood free to a value of 5 per cent, of their 
assessed revenue. Firing grass in the neighbourhood of a 
forest is a criminal offence. The forest work is done by the 
Gonds, Kols, Korkus, Dhanuks, and other jungle tribes, who 
receive Rs. 3 to 4 a month for their services. An income of 
Rs. 7,800 per annum is derived from the sale of forest produce; 
the expenditure is Rs. 10,600. 

The chief mineral products are the magnificent sandstones Minerals, 
met with in many places, which have been extensively used in 
construction from the building of the Sanchi stupa (25 b.c.), 
up to the present day. At Ginnurgarh lime is worked to a 
small extent by the State Public Works department, but it 
is ordinarily obtained from the kankar or nodular limestone of 
the Narbada valley. Ironstone is also found in some parts, 
and the metal is still worked. Jamar village (23° 18' N. and 
78® 12' E.) has long been famous, and the iron made here is 
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even now preferred to that from Europe for some purposes* 
The stone used is a rich hematite, which is smelted with 
charcoal. The industry has, however, declined since the 
famine of 1899-1900. Till then Rs. 2,000 a year used to be 
advanced by Bhopal traders to the workmen, and the State 
levied a duty of Rs. 4 per furnace and one anna per maund of 
iron produced. 

The jewellery of Bhopal and the cloth of Sehore and Ashta 
have always had a high reputation. The usual coarse country 
cloth, blankets, and daris or cotton rugs are made in the city 
and large towns. A combined ginning factory, saw-mill, grass- 
press, and flour-mill is worked by the State at Bhopal, employ- 
ing about 200 hands, paid at the rate of Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 a month. 

Trade, especially that of the city, has increased enormously 
since the opening of the Indian Midland and Bhopal- Ujjain 
Railways. The metalled feeder-roads constructed in the last 
twenty years have also increased the export trade from the 
districts. The chief articles exported are grain, til seed, poppy 
seed, opium, and cotton to Bombay, lac and gum to Mirzapur, 
and hides and horns to Cawnpore. The chief imports are salt 
from Pachbhadra in Rajputana, sugar, European hardware, 
English boots and shoes, and kerosene oil. A certain amount 
of fine cloth is imported from ChanderI in Gwalior. White 
metal utensils are brought from Bombay, Moradabad, and 
Bhilwara in Rajputana. Bhopal city, Sehore, Dip, Barkhera, 
and Dlwanganj are the principal markets. A bulk oil dep6t 
has been established by a European firm at Bhopal. The 
chief trade routes are the two railways and the metalled road 
from Bhopal to Dewas and Indore via Ashta. 

The principal means of communication are the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, of which the main line between Bombay and 
Agra passes through Bhopal city, and the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Railway connecting Bhopal with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
running to Indore and Ajmer. The State contributed 50 lakhs 
towards the construction of the Itarsi-Bhopal section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula, which is known as the Bhopal State 
Railway. It is managed by the company, the State receiving 
dividends on the capital supplied. A similar arrangement has 
been made regarding the Bhopal-Ujjain line. 

The chief metalled roads are the Bhopal-Sehore and Ashta 
road (47 miles), passing on to Dewas and Indore, and the 
feeder-roads from Bhopal to Siampur and Hingonl (26 miles), 
where there is an inspection bungalow, to Narsinghgarh (17 
miles), and the Bhopal-Hoshangabad road (45 miles), now 
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little used on account of the railway. Other feeder-roads lead 
from Saiamatpur station to Raisen (ii-| miles), from Bhopal 
to Islamnagar (5 miles), and on to Berasia (21 miles), besides 
those immediately round the city. Altogether 173 miles of 
metalled roads are maintained, exclusive of those round the 
city. The value of improved communications was immediately 
apparent in the famine of 1899-1900, grain pouring in and 
removing all danger of actual starvation. 

A postal system was first introduced in 1862, but no charge Post and 
was made for the carriage of letters till 1869, when the system telegraphs, 
was modified and that in British India was started, stamps 
and subsequently postcards being sold. Four local issues of 
stamps have been made, but all are now obsolete. In 1901, 

47,680 private letters, 951 newspapers, 513 packets, 165 parcels, 
and 7,268 value-payable parcels were carried. The revenue 
amounted to Rs. 1,900 and the expenditure to Rs. 13,000. 

The loss is accounted for by the free carriage of all service 
correspondence, amounting to 600,000 letters and packages of 
all sorts. The length of postal lines covered by the system in 
1862 was 108 miles, and in 1901 had risen to 619 miles. There 
are combined post and telegraph offices at Bhopal and Sehore, 
and telegraph offices at all railway stations. 

Crop failures in Bhopal have ordinarily been due to exces- Famine, 
sive rainfall in the eastern and southern districts, a fact which 
may possibly be accounted for by the large extent of forest in 
those regions. In 1899-1900, however, the great drought 
which attacked all Malwa affected this region also, and caused 
a very serious diminution of the population, from which the 
country has not yet recovered. In every village many houses 
are to be seen roofless and in a state of decay. In 1905 great 
damage was wrought to spring crops, especially poppy and 
gram, by hail and frost. This produced some distress and 
much pecuniary loss to the State and the individual cultivator, 
but did not cause famine, as the autumn crops were excellent 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four^ Adminis- 
districts (mzdmafs) : the Nizam at-i-Shimal, or northern district ; Oration. 
Nizamat-i-Janub, or southern ; Nizamat-i-Mashrik, or eastern ; 
and the Nizamat-i-Maghrib, or western district, which are 
subdivided into iahsils. There is also a special district for the 
city, called the Sihkrohi^ or six miles radius, 

Bhopal being a first-class State, the chief has full powers in 
all administrative matters, both judicial and general, including 
the power to pass sentence of death. Two ministers assist in 
Since this account was written the nizaTnats have been reduced to three. 
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the administration : the Muin-ul^Muham^ who is in charge of 
revenue affairs ; and the Nastr-ul-Muham^ who has charge of 
police and judicial matters. There are also three councils : 
the Jjlds-i-Kdmil^ of four members, which advises the chief and 
inquires into matters specially referred to it ; the Kamit£-i-Mdl, 
of eight members, which frames rules for financial matters; 
and the Kamiti-i-Faujddri^ which deals with legislative work. 
The other important branches of administration are: the 
DeorM 4 -Khds^ or chiefs private offices ; the office of the State 
Mufti ; the Kdzi^ who announces fatwas or rulings according 
to the Koran; Majlis-i-Ulama^ consisting of four members, 
which decides in cases of difference of opinion between the 
Kdzt and the Mufti \ the Muntazim^ or inspector-general of 
police ; the Public Works department ; the Forest department ; 
the VaMl-iEidsat, through whom pass all communications 
between the chief and the Political Agent ; the Daftar 4 -Ndzir, 
or office of accountant-general ; the Khazdna^ or treasury ; the 
Bakhshigiri-hisab, or paymaster’s office ; and the Bakkshigiri- 
Pauj\ or office of the commander-in-chief. 

The first attempt to introduce a proper system into the 
judicial work of the State was made by Sikandar Begam. In 
1884 her system was revised and regular courts were consti- 
tuted on the British model. The lowest courts are those of 
the iahstlddrs, who are magistrates of the first or second class, 
appeals from them lying to the Nazims in charge of Nizd- 
mats^ and from them to the court of the Sadr-us-Sadur and 
Nasir-ul-Muhdm at Bhopal, and finally to the chief through the 
council. The city forms a unit, in which the jurisdiction is 
separate from that of the districts. The total cost of the 
judicial staff is Rs. 70,000 per annum. All matters of a 
religious nature and civil cases requiring the issue of a fatwa^ 
or opinion on a point of Muhammadan law, are referred to the 
State Kdzl^ from him to the Mufti^ and in case of a difference 
of opinion between the Kdzl and Mufti are finally disposed of 
by the Majlis 4 -Ulama, 

Up to the year 1818 the financial resources of the State were 
of a highly unstable character, depending entirely on the power 
of the ruler of the day to repel the inroads of Maratha and 
Pindari raiders. At Hayat Muhammad’s accession in 1777 
the revenue was about 20 lakhs of rupees ; and it was 
customary to devote one quarter to the personal expenses 
of the Nawab, who was held to have no interest or concern 
with State revenues over and above this assignment, other 
revenues being under the control of the minister for general 
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administrative purposes. In 1800 the revenues fell as low 
as Rs. 50,000. By 1818, as a result of the energetic rule of 
Wazir Muhammad and his son Nazar, and the alliance with 
the British Government, the income rose to 9 lakhs. Sikandar 
Begam divided the country into three regular districts for land 
revenue purposes, and in 1872 Shah Jahan Begam effected a 
regular settlement for a term of twenty years and redistributed 
the State into four districts. The total normal revenue of 
the State is 25 lakhs, the principal sources being land 
(20*1 lakhs), customs (3*1 lakhs), tribute (i*6 lakhs), excise 
{Rs. 40,000), and stamps (Rs. 31,000). The chief items of 
expenditure are : general administration (4 lakhs), chiefs estab- 
lishment (3 lakhs), police (i‘6 lakhs), Bhopal Infantry (2 lakhs), 
Imperial Service Lancers (2 lakhs). State army (3*4 lakhs). The 
income of alienated lands is 5*6 lakhs. Since 1897 the British 
rupee has been the only legal tender. 

Until 1832 the revenue was collected after an appraisement Land 
of the standing crops, and leases were granted for the year only, revenue. 
Since that date, however, the rates have been settled for terms 
of years. During the time of Sikandar Begam the farming of 
the revenue was abolished. It is now collected through 
farmers (mustdjirs)^ but the rates are fixed by the State 
Revenue department. The ordinary rates for irrigated land of 
good quality are Rs. 17 to Rs. 9 p^ acre, and for irrigated 
land of poorer classes Rs. 3 to Rs. 2. Unirrigated land pays 
from Rs. 4 to R. i per acre for kdld maii, Rs. 4 to 13 annas for 
hhaivwar^ and R. i to 3 annas for the poorest soils. When 
poppy or sugar-cane is grown, the rates vary from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. II per acre, and for cotton from Rs. 5 to R. i. Some 
highly fertile land immediately round the city, called nau hahdr^ 
where special facilities exist for manuring and watering, is let 
for Rs. 32 per acre and produces poppy and garden crops. 

Revenue is collected by the State in cash, but cultivators 
occasionally pay the farmers in kind. In 1837 the first settle- 
ment was made, for three years, the demand being lo lakhs. 
Revisions were made from time to time, and the revenue fixed 
in 1855 for fifteen years amounted to 20 lakhs. The last 
settlement was made in 1903, for five years, with a demand of 
20*8 lakhs, which gives the moderate incidence of Rs. 1-13-4 
per acre of cultivated land, and 7 annas per acre on the total 
area of the State. The farmers receive a commission of 
10 per cent, on the revenue collected, and are unable to alter 
the assessed rates, but have power to eject a tenant who refuses 
to pay. The revenue is collected in four instalments. 
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An important source of miscellaneous revenue is opium. A 
duty of Rs. 2 was levied on each maund of chlk or crude 
opium till 1904, when it was raised to Rs. 6. A further duty 
of Rs. 12 (Rs. 16 since 1904) is levied by the State on each 
chest (140 lb.) of manufactured opium taken to the Govern- 
ment scales. From 1881 to 1890 this duty averaged about 
Rs. 19,000 per annum. During the next decade the average 
income was Rs. 16,000. In 1901 only 6i3|' chests passed 
the scales, while 5 maunds were sold retail, the duty being 
Rs. 7,000. All opium grown for export is sent to the Govern- 
ment scales in the city. The fall in the out-turn is due to a 
series of deficient rains, and the decrease in the village popu- 
lation, which have made it impossible to cultivate a crop 
requiring so much irrigation and attention. 

Excise is levied on country liquor and drugs. The country 
liquor, made from the flowers of the mahua tree {Bassia laiifolia\ 
is all distilled at the central godown in Bhopal city, whence it 
is issued to the holders of contracts for its sale. The yearly 
revenue from liquor averages about Rs. 31,000, and from drugs 
Rs. 9,000, giving an incidence of about one anna per head of 
population. In 1901, 27,553 gallons were made, bringing in 
Rs. 43,400 duty; and in 1903, 22,044 gallons, bringing in 
Rs. 35,808. The use of European liquors is becoming very 
common among the wealthy inhabitants of the city, but is 
quite unknown to the villager. A duty was formerly levied on 
salt passing into the State; but this was abandoned in 1881, 
the British Government paying Rs. 10,000 yearly as compen- 
sation in lieu of it. 

The Public Works department is divided into five sections. 
The first is under the State Engineer (a European), and is 
concerned with all roads (except those of the city), water-works, 
bridges, staging bungalows, and ‘major’ district works gener- 
ally. The second section is under the Muhtamim-i-tdmlrat^ and 
is concerned with palaces, barracks, and public offices. The 
third section, under another official, deals with minor ’ works 
in the districts. The fourth is under the Municipal Engineer, 
and deals with works in the city. The last section is con- 
cerned only with the DeorM-i-khds^ or private residences of the 
chief. The department has done much excellent work. 
Among the principal constructions during the last ten years 
are the water-works which supply the whole city and its 
suburbs (costing 18 lakhs), the large tent and furniture store- 
house in Jah^girabad (2.3 lakhs), the Lansdowne Hospital 
for Women (Rs. 28,000), the Imperial Service Cavalry Lines 
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(5 lakhs), the new Central jail (1-5 lakhs), and metalled roads 
(18 lakhs). 

A regiment of Imperial Service cavalry, consisting of three Army, 
squadrons of 400 of all ranks, is maintained. It is called the 
Victoria Lancers, and is commanded by Colonel Sahibzada 
Ubaid-ullah Khan, second son of the present ruler. The regi- 
ment is composed of five troops of Muhammadans and one of 
Sikhs, and costs 2 lakhs a year. The State troops are divided 
into two classes, regular and irregular. The former act as a 
personal guard to the chief, and are equipped more or less like 
native cavalry regiments. They number 190 of all ranks. A 
regiment of regular infantry, 536 strong, provides palace 
guards. The irregulars, who consist of 396 cavalry and 500 foot, 
are equipped in native style, and act as orderlies, and assist the 
police and district officials. Besides these, 122 artillerymen, 
with 24 guns and 50 horses, are also maintained. The total 
strength of the State army is 1,744 its annual cost 

about 3*4 lakhs. 

A regular police force was started in 1857, and now consists Police 
of 1,700 of all ranks, giving one policeman to every 4 square and jails, 
miles and to every 333 persons. Constables are paid Rs. 5 
to Rs. 6 a month. They carry muzzle-loading rifles in the 
country and truncheons in the city. A mounted police force is 
drawn from the inthamia (irregular) cavalry. The registration 
of finger-prints of convicted criminals has been commenced. 

The rural police {chauklddrs) perform the duties of watch and 
ward in the villages. They also present a weekly report to the 
nearest police station in their district, making special reports of 
suspicious deaths, murders, cases of plague, cholera, or small- 
pox ; and they assist the regular police in detecting crime. 

A Central jail has been built in Bhopal city, and there are 
four subordinate district jails in the nizdmats. The total 
number of prisoners in 1902-3 was 722. The annual expen- 
diture is about Rs. 30,000. 

A regular system of education was set on foot by Sikandar Education. 
Begam in i860. Shah Jah^ Begam, in order to increase the 
numbers attending schools, forbade the employment in any 
State department of persons who had not obtained an educa- 
tional certificate. The number of schools has risen from 93 
in 1881 to 253 in 1902-3, the number of pupils in the latter 
year being 29,232, of whom 295 were girls. The chief insti- 
tution is the Sulaimania High School at Bhopal city. A 
special school is maintained in which the State Medical Officer 
trains students in the practice of medicine, on European 

C.I. s 
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methods. It usually contains about 30 students. A girls’ school 
was started in 1891 where sewing and embroidery are taught, 
but an attempt to teach English met with no support. No fees 
whatever are levied for education in the State. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs. 47,000. In 1901, 4*5 per cent, of the 
people (7-9 males and 0*9 females) were able to read and write. 

A State Gazette called the Jartda-i- Bhopal is published, which 
is purely official in character. 

The Medical department was organized by Sikandar Begam 
in 1854, and a qualified Medical Officer was appointed. In 
1902-3 there were two hospitals and six dispensaries, costing 
Rs. 16,000, with a daily average attendance of 486 patients. 
The Lady Lansdowne Hospital, which was opened in 1891, 
provides attendance for parda women, and a midwifery school 
IS attached to this institution. A leper asylum was opened 
at Sehore in 1891. Medical treatment after the native system 
was provided in 1902-3 at 32 institutions, with a daily atten- 
dance of 1,380 patients, at a cost of Rs. 19,000. 

Vaccination is growing in popularity, and the total number 
of persons vaccinated in 1902-3 was 25,048, giving a propor- 
tion of 38 per 1,000 of population. 

There have been three surveys of the State. Nawab Sikan- 
dar Begam first undertook a survey for revenue purposes, land 
under cultivation being measured by the Mughal chain. Shah 
Jahan Begam instituted a plane-table survey, and in 1872 the 
State was surveyed trigonometrically by the Survey of India 
Department A regular revenue survey is now in progress. 

Nizamat-i-Shimal. — Northern district of the Bhopal State, 
Central India, lying between 23° 4' and 23° 52' N. and 77° i' 
and 77® 49' E., with an area of 1,417 square miles. The 
whole district lies in Malwa, and is watered by the Parbati, 
which flows along its western border, and by numerous affluents 
of that stream and of the Betwa. 

Special interest attaches to part of this district as the nucleus 
from which Bhopal State was developed. About 1709 Dost 
Muhammad Khan obtained the Berasia pargana from Bahadur 
Shah, and on this foundation he and his successors gradually 
built up the State. In Akbar’s time it had formed part of 
the Raisen sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. In the end of the 
eighteenth century the Berasia pargana was seized by the 
Maratha chief of Dhar, and for some time between 1821 and 
1835 it was under British management. After the rebellion of 
1857 It was confiscated, and in i860 was assigned to the 
Bhopal State as a reward for services rendered in the Mutiny. 
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The population in 1901 was 204,445, of whom Hindus num- 
bered 140,047, or 69 per cent., and Musalmans 52,868, or 
26 per cent. The nizamat contains two towns, Bhopal City 
(population, 77,023) and Berasia (4,276), the head-quarters; 
and 842 villages. It is divided for administrative purposes into 
six tahslls^ each under a tahsilddr^ with head-quarters at Berasia, 
Islamnagar, Devipura, Dlwanganj, Duraha, and NazTrabad, 
the whole being in charge of a JSFdztm whose head-quarters are 
at Berasia. The total revenue is 3*6 lakhs. At Islamnagar 
stands a fort built by Dost Muhammad in 1716, which was his 
principal stronghold ; it was afterwards ( 1 736) greatly strength- 
ened and beautified by Baiji Ram, minister to Nawab Faiz 
Muhammad. Sindhia held Islamnagar fort from 1806 to 1817, 
when it was restored to Bhopal by treaty. At Sanchi and in 
its neighbourhood are numerous archaeological remains of 
great antiquity. The district is traversed by the metalled road 
from Sehore to Narsinghgarh. 

Nizamat“i-Mashrik. — Eastern district of the Bhopal State, 
Central India, lying between 23° I'and 24° 42' N. and 77® 41' 
and 78° 51' E., with an area of 1,691 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Saugor District of the Central 
Provinces and the States of Gwalior and Nawab-Basoda ; on 
the south by portions of Bhopal and the Narbada river, which 
separates it from the Central Provinces ; on the east by the 
Saugor and Narsinghpur Districts of the Central Provinces ; 
and on the west by Gwalior and portions of Bhopal. The 
district is somewhat cut up in its eastern section by outliers of 
the Vindhyas. It is watered by the Narbada and numerous 
minor streams. The forests in this tract are of considerable 
commercial value. 

The population in 1901 was 131,370, of whom Hindus num- 
bered 94,953, or 72 percent. ; Animists, 25,923, or 19 per cent. ; 
and Musalmans, 8,800, or 7 per cent. The number of villages 
is' 81 1, and the revenue is 3-7 lakhs. The district is in charge 
of a Ndzim^ whose head-quarters are at Raisen. It is divided 
for administrative purposes into ten fahstlSy each under 
a tahsllddr^ with head-quarters at Raisen, Bamori, Jaitharl, 
Dehgaon, Deori, SilvanT, Siwans, Gairatganj, GarhX, and 
Piklon. The only metalled road is that from Raisen to 
Salamatpur station on the Midland Section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Nizamat-i-Janiib. — Southern district of the Bhopal State, 
Central India, lying between 22® 34' and 23® i7'"N. and 77® 10' 
and 78° 41' E., with an area of 2,191 square miles. The 
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district shares in the general conditions common to Malwa. 
It is watered by the Narbada, Betwa, and numerous tribu- 
taries of these streams. The whole of this district belonged 
originally to the Gond chiefs of Garha-Mandla, their principal 
stronghold being Ginnurgarh, which stands on an isolated hill, 
38 miles south of Bhopal city, in 22® 49^" N. and 77° 36'' E. 
This fort passed into the hands of Dost Muhammad in 
the eighteenth century. In reward for services rendered to the 
Gond chief Newal Shah, Dost Muhammad received a residence 
in the fort. At Newal Shah’s death he constituted himself 
manager on behalf of the chiefs widows, and soon after filled 
the fort with his own adherents, though the widows were 
always treated with consideration. The fort was later on used 
by Wazir Muhammad as a place of retreat when he was driven 
out of Bhopal by his enemies. The remains of a large palace 
belonging to its original Gond owners, a mosque, and some 
other buildings are still standing. Two interesting Gond forts 
exist at BM and Chaukigarh. 

The population in 1901 was 198,104, of whom Hindus num- 
bered I35>599, or 68 per cent. ; Animists, 51,043, or 26 per 
cent.; and Musalmtos, 10,438, or 5 per cent. The district 
contains 798 villages, and is divided for administrative purposes 
into eight tahslls^ with head-quarters at Udaipura, Bareli, Bari, 
Behronda, Chandpura, Shahganj, Kahakherl, and Mardanpur, 
each under a tahsllddr^ the whole district being in charge of 
a Nazim, whose head-quarters are at Kaliakheri. The total 
revenue is 8-i lakhs. 

Nizamat-i-Maghrib. — ^Western district of the Bhopal State, 
Central India, lying between 22® 34' and 23® 17' N. and 
76"^ 28' and 77° 31'' E., with an area of 1,603 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Gwalior State, on the south by 
Indore State and the Narbada river, on the east by portions of 
Bhopal State, and on the west by Gwalior. The Narbada and 
Parbati rivers both flow through the district. It fell to Dost 
Muhammad Khan in 1716; about 1 745 it was seized by the 
Peshwa, but in 1818 was restored to the Bhopal State by 
the British Government. 

The population in 1901 was 132,042, of whom Hindus 
numbered 113,042, or 86 per cent.; Musalmans, 11,882, or 
9 per cent. ; and Animists, 5,226, or 4 per cent. The district 
contains three towns, Sehore (population, 16,864), Ashta, 
(5,534), the head-quarters, and Ichhawar (4,352); and 622 
villages. It is in charge of a Nazim, and is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes into seven tahstls, with head-quarters at Ashta, 
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Ichhawar, BilkTsganj, Jawar, Chhipaner, Sehore, and Siddlk- 
ganj, each under a tahsllddr. The revenue amounts to 
4*7 lakhs. The district is traversed by three metalled roads — 
Ashta to Sehore, 28 miles ; Dodai to Sehore, 42 miles ; and 
Sehore town to the station on the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Ashta. — Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Maghrib or western 
district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23® i' N. 
and 76^^ 46' E., on the east bank of the Parbati. Population 
(1901), 5,534. The site is traditionally said to be a very old 
one, but the present town was built in the fifteenth century. 
In Akbar’s time it was the head-quarters of a mahdl in the 
Sarangpur sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. The town is sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall, and contains a small fort built 
by Dost Muhammad Khto in 1716; both are now in a 
dilapidated condition. In 1745 Ashta was seized by the 
Marathas, but was restored to Bhopal under the treaty of 1817. 
A mosque built in 1602 stands in the town. In 1837 Nawab 
Jahangir Muhammad Khan was besieged in Ashta by the 
forces of Kudsia Begam. The chief industries are weaving, 
dyeing, and printing of cotton cloth. A considerable trade in 
opium is carried on here ; and the town contains a school, 
a dispensary, British and State post offices, and an inspection 
bungalow, 

Berasia {Barastd), — Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Shimal 
or northern district of the Bhopal State, Central India, situated 
in 23^^ 38'' N. and 77° 27' E., 24 miles by metalled road 
from Bhopal city. Population (1901), 4,276, Under Akbar 
Berasia was included in the sarkdr of Raisen in the Subah of 
Malwa. In 1709 Dost Muhammad Khan acquired the neigh- 
bouring country on lease, and by rapidly extending his do- 
minions founded the Bhopal State. In the eighteenth century 
the tract was seized by Jaswant Rao Ponwar of Dhar, and sub- 
sequently fell to Amir Khan, who made it over in jdgtr to the 
famous Pindari leader Karim Khan. After the suppression of 
the Pindaris in 1817 it was restored to Dhar, but was confis- 
cated in 1 85 9, and in the following year was made over to 
Bhopal as a reward for services rendered during the Mutiny. 
In the town stands a mosque built by Dost Muhammad in 
1716, which contains the tomb of his father, Nur Muhammad 
Khan. Besides the usual offices, a school, a dispensary, 
a British and a State post office are maintained here. 

Bhojpur Village. — ^Village in the Bhopal State, Central 
India, situated in 23° 6 ' N. and 70° 38^ E., celebrated for the 
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remains of a magnificent temple and cyclopean dam. Popular 
tion (1901), 237. The great Saivite temple is in plan a simple 
square, with an exterior dimension of 66 feet, and is devoid of 
the re-entrant angles usual in such buildings. Inside are four 
massive pillars, 40 feet high, supporting an incomplete but magni- 
ficent dome, covered with rich carving. The pillars, though very 
massive, have a tapering appearance, as they are made in three 
sections, the lowest, an octagon with facets of 2-| feet, sur- 
mounted by a second octagon with facets of 2 J feet, from which 
springs a 24-faced section. The doorway is richly carved 
above, but plain below, while two sculptured figures of unusual 
merit stand on either hand. On the other three sides of the 
building are balconies, each supported by massive brackets 
and four richly carved pillars. The temple was never com- 
pleted, and the earthen ramp used to raise stones to the level 
of the dome is still standing. The lingam inside is of great 
size and unusual elegance, being feet high and 17 feet 
8 inches in circumference. It stands on a massive platform 
2 1 feet square, made of three superimposed blocks of sand- 
stone ; and, in spite of its great size, the lingam and its pedestal 
are so well proportioned as to produce a general effect of 
solidity and lightness truly remarkable. The temple probably 
belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century. Had it been 
completed, it would have had few rivals. 

Close to this temple stands a Jain shrine containing three 
figures of Tirthankars, one being a colossal statue of 
Mahavira 20 feet high, and the other two of Parasnath. This 
temple is also rectangular in plan and was possibly erected at 
the same time ; but, like the Hindu temple, it was left un- 
finished, and bears a similar ramp for raising stones. 

West of Bhojpur once lay a vast lake, but nothing remains 
except the ruins of the magnificent old dams by which its 
waters were held up. The site was chosen with great skill, as 
a natural wall of hills enclosed the whole area except for two 
gaps, in width 100 yards and 500 yards respectively. These 
were closed by gigantic dams made of earth faced on both 
sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many being 4 feet 
long by three feet broad and 2^ feet thick, set without mortar. 
The smaller dam is 44 feet high and 300 feet thick at the base, 
the larger dam 24 feet high with a flat top 100 feet broad. 
These embankments held up an expanse of water of about 
250 square miles, its southernmost point lying just south of 
Kaliakheri town, which stands in what was formerly the bed 
of the lake, and its northernmost point at Dumkhera village 
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near Bhopal city. Tradition ascribes this great work to Raja 
Bhoj of Dhar (1010-53), but it may possibly be of earlier date. 
The Betwa river being insufficient to fill the area enclosed, the 
great dam between the lakes at Bhopal city was built, by which 
the stream of the Kaliasot was turned from its natural course 
so as to feed this lake. Close to Bhoj pur and east of the great 
dam is a waste weir, cut out of the solid rock of one of the 
lower hills. 

The lake was destroyed by Hoshang Shah of Malwa 
(1405-34), who cut through the lesser dam, and thus, either 
intentionally or in a fit of destructive passion, added an enor- 
mous area of the highest fertility to his possessions. The 
Gonds have a tradition that it took an army of them three 
months to cut through the dam, and that the lake took three 
years to empty, while its bed was not habitable for thirty years 
afterwards. The climate of Malwa is said to have been 
materially altered by the removal of this vast sheet of water. 

\^Journal^ Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, vol. viii (11), p. 805 ; 
vol. xvi (ii), p. 739 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. xvii, p. 348.] 

Bhopal City (Bhuldl ), — Capital of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 23^^ 16' N. and 77° 25' E., 
on a sandstone ridge, 1,652 feet above sea-level, and occupying 
together with its suburbs an area of 8 square miles. Bhopal 
is the junction of the Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Bhopal-Ujjain Railways, 521 miles from 
Bombay. 

It stands on the edge of a great lake, the Pukhta-Pul Talao 
(Make of the bridge of stone’), with a still larger one, the 
Bara Talao (" great lake ’), lying to the west. Few places can 
boast so picturesque a situation as Bhopal city. From the 
borders of the great lakes to the summit of the ridge 500 feet 
above it, the town rises tier on tier, an irregular mass of houses, 
large and small, interspersed with gardens full of big and shady 
trees, while in the centre the tall dark-red minarets of the 
Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam, crowned with glittering golden 
spikes, tower above the city. Near the dam which separates 
the two lakes is a great pile of white palaces, from which 
a broad flight of steps leads, through a lofty gateway, to the 
water’s edge, while upon the heights, to the west, stands Dost 
Muhammad’s fort of Fatehgarh. Two lines of fortification 
embrace the city, the inner ring enclosing the old town, the 
Shahr-i-khds or ' city proper,’ and the outer the more modern 
quarters and suburbs. The two great lakes which lie at the 
foot of the town are a notable feature. The larger is held up 
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by the dam which now separates the two lakes, built, it is said, 
by a minister of Raja Bhoj of Dhar. The second dam which 
retains the lower lake was built about 1794 by Chhote Khan, 
when minister to Nawab Hayat Muhammad. The area of the 
great lake is 2J square miles, and that of the lower lake 
^ square mile. The two are connected by an aqueduct, ad- 
mitting of the control of the flow and the regulation of the 
water-supply of the city, which is drawn from the lakes. Water 
is pumped up from the upper lake by an engine, and from the 
lower by a water-wheel worked from the overflow. 

Tradition relates that the city stands on the site of an old 
town founded by Raja Bhoj of Dhar (1010-53), who is 
credited with the erection of the old fort, near the quarter of 
the town still known as Bhojpura, and till lately used as a jail. 
A Rani of Raja Udayaditya Paramara (1059-80), grandson 
of Bhoj, is said to have founded a temple known as the 
Sabha-mandala, which was completed in 1184, and occupied 
the site on which the Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam now 
stands. It appears, however, that no town of any size existed 
here, though possibly one was in contemplation or even com- 
menced. This is easily accounted for by the declining power 
of the Paramara chiefs of Dhar at the period. In 1728 Dost 
Muhammad built the Fatehgarh fort, and connected it with 
the old fort of Raja Bhoj by a wall, which he carried on till it 
enclosed a site large enough for the city ; the area so enclosed 
is that still known as the Shakr-i-khds, or ‘ city proper.’ 

In Nawab Yar Muhammad’s time the capital was situated at 
Islamnagar (23° 22' N , and 77° 25' E.) ; but Faiz Muhammad 
returned to Bhopal, which has since been the chief town. In 
1812-3, during the attacks by the Nagpur and Gwalior forces, 
the whole town outside the great wall was laid in ruins, and it 
was not till Nazar Muhammad’s rule in the nineteenth century 
that it commenced to recover. Times were, however, still 
unsettled, and the houses erected even then were poor 
structures with thatched roofs. Up to the end of Kudsia 
Begam’s rule, indeed, the population consisted mainly of 
Afghan adventurers seeking military service, who had no 
intention of settling down. Nawab Jahangir, however, tried 
to induce people to settle permanently and build good houses. 
As a preliminary step he himself removed the troops, a some- 
what disturbing element, out of the city limits to Jahangirabad 
on the south side of the lake. Sikandar Begam on her 
succession, with the characteristic energy which distinguished 
her rule in every branch, at once set to work to improve the 
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city by making proper roads and lighting them with lamps. 
Shah Jahan Begam added many buildings, of which the Taj 
Mahal and Bara Mahal palaces, the great Taj-ul-Masajid 
mosque as yet incomplete, the Lai Kothl, the new Central or 
Prince of Wales's Hospital, the Lady Lansdowne Hospital for 
Women, and the new jail are the most important. Many build- 
ings are being added by the present chief, who is founding 
the new suburb of Ahmadabad some distance west of the city. 

There are no buildings of antiquarian interest and few of 
architectural merit in the city. Many of the streets, however, 
are by no means devoid of beauty, the irregularity of the 
houses which form them, the sudden turns, and the great gate- 
ways which pierce the walls of bigger dwellings adding much 
to the picturesqueness. Of individual buildings, the great 
unfinished mosque of Shah Jahan Begam is the only one with 
any pretensions to architectural merit, though the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam, built of a fine purple-red sandstone, and the 
Moti Masjid are not unpleasing. The palaces, an irregular pile 
of buildings added to by each successive ruler and constructed 
without any definite plan, have little to recommend them. The 
influence of European architecture is noticeable everywhere, 
and markedly so in the buildings now under construction. 

The Fatehgarh fort, built in the usual style, can never have 
been a very formidable stronghold as regards either its posi- 
tion or structure. It now contains a State granary, an arsenal 
of old arms, and nine old guns on the ramparts. A finely 
illuminated copy of the Koran, 5 feet inches long, is also 
kept here. 

Since the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
line in 1885, and the Bhopal-Ujjain branch in 1895, trade 
of the city has expanded rapidly and with it the population, 
which has been: (1881) 55,402, (1891) 70,338, and (1901) 
77,023. Hindus number 33,052, or 43 per cent. ; Musalmans, 
41,888, or 54 per cent. \ and Jains, 1,327. 

The principal articles exported are grain, cotton, poppy seeds, 
///, opium, ght^ hides, and horns j the imports are salt, sugar, 
hardware, and piece-goods. The chief industries are weaving 
and printing of cotton cloth, the making of jewellery, and the 
preparation of ^fkdy a mixture of saffron, lime, and other 
ingredients eaten with betel-leaf, of which the Bhopal variety is 
famous all over India. A combined ginning factory, saw-mill, 
grass-press, and flour-mill is worked by the State, and a bulk 
oil depdt has been established here by a European firm. 

The city is managed by a municipality, which was constituted 
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in 1903. The members of the committee are nominated by 
the State and number 39, of whom 5 are officials appointed 
ex officio^ including the State engineer and Medical officer j of 
the rest, r r are selected from among officials, and 2 3 from non- 
officials. The municipal income is Rs. 50,000 a year, allotted 
from State revenues. The conservancy, lighting, and mainten- 
ance of roads, demolition of dangerous buildings, and control 
of cemeteries are the most important functions of the com- 
mittee. There is a police force of 416 men under a special 
officer. Bhopal contains a school for the sons of State Sardars 
under a European principal, and three other State schools with 
about 600 pupils, besides numerous private institutions. 
Special schools for instruction in medicine and midwifery are 
attached to the Prince of Wales’s and Lady Lansdowne 
Hospitals ; there are also two girls’ schools, and an industrial 
school for females. Seven hospitals and dispensaries are 
maintained in the city, besides three institutions for medical 
treatment after native methods. 

Ichhawar. — Town in the Nizamat-i-Maghrib or western 
district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23° 2' N. 
and 77® x' E. Population (1901), 4,352. The site is an old one, 
the present town having been built on the foundations of the 
village of Lakshmipura. A small fort in the place was built by 
the Marathas, who seized it in 1716. Ichhawar was made over 
to the Bhopal State under the treaty of 1818. The Ichhawar 
tahstl was for many years held in jd^r by the Bhopal 
Bourbons, who have given a succession of shrewd councillors 
and valiant soldiers to the State. About 1560 Jean Philippe 
Bourbon of Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV, came to India. 
He entered the service of Akbar, married Juliana, said to have 
been a sister of Akbar’s ‘Christian wife,’ and was created 
a Nawab. The family continued in the service of the Delhi 
emperors till 1739, when on the sack of that city by Nadir 
Shah they fled to the fort of Shergarh (25° 35'' N. and 77° 58' E.), 
which they held in jdglr in the territory of the Narwar chief. 
The family remained in Narwar in safety till 1778, when the 
Raja, who was jealous of his powerful feudatory, attacked 
Shergarh and massacred all but four of the family, who 
managed to escape to Gwalior. After the capture of Gwalior 
in 1780 by Major Popham, some territory was assigned to them, 
and soon after Salvador Bourbon took service in the Bhopal 
State, and became a general in the State army. Salvador’s 
son Balthasar was minister to Wazir Muhammad, and was 
instrumental in concluding the treaty of 1818 with the British 
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Government, he being one of the signatories. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the fugitives from Agar were hospitably 
received by Jean de Silva and several of the Bourbon family 
who were then residing in the town. Members of the family 
still live in the State 

Kaliakherl. — Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Janub or 
southern district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 
23® 2' N. and 77^^ 40' E., 6 miles by metalled road from 
Hirania station on the Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 1,333. contains a 
school and British and State post offices. 

Raisen. — Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Mashrik or eastern 
district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23° 20' N. 
and 77° 47' E., I2-J miles by metalled road from the 
Salamatpur station on the Indian Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 3,495. Raisen 
always played an important part in the history of eastern 
Malw^ especially during the Muhammadan period. The fort 
stands on the northern end of a spur of the Vindhyas, the town 
lying at its foot. Nothing is known of the foundation of the 
fort, which is said to have been built by Hindus, but its name 
appears to be a corruption of RajavasinI or the ‘royal resi- 
dence.’ The wall is built of massive sandstone blocks and is 
pierced by nine gates. Inside are numerous ruins and a few 
buildings in a state of fair preservation, including three Hindu 
palaces and a mosque. In the sixteenth century Raisen was 
the stronghold of Silharl, a Gahlot Rajput, After his death the 
fort was held by Ptiran Mai, as guardian to Pratap Singh, 
the infant grandson of Silharl. In 1543 Ptiran Mai incurred 
the enmity of Sher Shah, and the fort was attacked. After 
a prolonged and strenuous resistance Ptiran Mai surrendered 
on a promise of honourable treatment, but was promptly 
murdered and his family sent into slavery. Raisen then 
became a part of Shujaat Khan’s territory, and subsequently 
under Akbar was the chief town of a sarkdr in the Subah of 
Malwa. A British and State post office and a school are 
maintained in the town. 

Sanchi. — Ancient site in the Bhopal State, Central India, 
situated in 23® 29' N. and 77® 45' E., 5-| miles from Bhilsa, on 
the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The country between Sanchi and Bhilsa is famous as the site 
of the most extensive Buddhist remains now known in India, 
though, as Fergusson has pointed out, they may not have . 

^ Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1887 . 
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possessed the same importance in Buddhist times, and owe 
their survival to their situation in a remote and thinly-peopled 
country. The present village of Sanchi stands at the foot of 
a small fiat-topped hill of sandstone rising 300 feet above 
the plain. On the centre of the level summit, and on a narrow 
belt leading down the western slope of the hill, stand the 
principal remains, which consist of the great stupa^ a smaller 
one, a chaitya hall, and some ruined shrines. 

The great stupa^ the chief object of interest, stands conspicu- 
ously in the centre of the hill. This building forms a segment 
of a sphere, solid throughout, and built of red sandstone 
blocks, and has a diameter of no feet at the base. A berm 
15 feet high, sloping outwards at the base, forms a raised path- 
si wide round the stupa, giving it a total diameter of 
1 21 feet 6 inches. The top of the mound is flat and originally 
supported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. This railing 
was still standing in 1819. When complete, the full height 
must have been 77-^ feet. The stupa is enclosed by a massive 
stone railing, with monolithic uprights 11 feet high, which is 
pierced by four gates covered with carving both illustrative 
and decorative. To the north and south originally stood two 
monoliths, which may have borne edicts of Asoka, one of 
which near the east gate was still entire in 1862 and measured 
15 feet 2 inches in height. Just inside each gate is a nearly 
life-size figure of one of the Dhyani Buddhas ; but unfortunately 
they have been moved, and no longer occupy their original 
positions. The carved gates are the most striking features of 
the edifice. They stand facing the four cardinal points, and 
measure 28 feet 5 inches to the top of the third architrave, and 
with the ornamentation above, 32 feet ii inches. They are 
cut in a white sandstone rather softer than the red stone used 
in the mound, and are profusely carved with scenes from the 
Jataka stories and other legends. It is noteworthy that 
Buddha himself is nowhere delineated. Bodhi trees or foot- 
prints alone represent him ; of the meditating or preaching 
figures common in later Buddhist sculpture there is no trace. 

The construction of the mound is assigned to 250 b.c,, and 
it was probably erected by Asoka. The gates, judging from 
the inscriptions upon them, are slightly earlier than the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Of the history of Sanchi we know 
nothing. Neither of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian or Hiuen 
Tsiang, makes any mention of the place, while the Mahavanso 
merely narrates a tale of how Asoka, when sent as a young man 
to be governor of Ujjain, married the daughter of the Sreshtin 
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or headman of Chaiti'yagin or Vasanta-nagar, of which the 
ruins, now known as Beshnagar, may be seen near Bhilsa, but 
no mention is made of this stupa. 

Close by are the ruins of a small temple, built in Gupta 
style, and probably of the fourth century a.d. Beside it stand 
the ruins of a chaiiya hall or Buddhist church, which is of 
great importance architecturally, being the only structural 
building of its kind known to us, the other examples of 
chaiiya halls being rock-cut. All that remains are a series of 
lofty pillars and the foundations of the wall, which show that 
it was terminated by a solid apse. To the north-east of the 
great stupa formerly stood a smaller one, which is now a heap 
of bricks with a carved gateway before it. To the east on 
a kind of terrace are several shrines with colossal figures of 
Buddha. On the western slope of the hill, down which 
a rough flight of steps leads, is the smaller stupa, surrounded 
by a railing without gates- 

Several relic caskets and more than four hundred epigraphical 
records have been discovered, the last being cut on the railings 
and gates. A fragment of an edict pillar of the emperor 
Asoka, carrying a record similar to that on the Allahabad 
pillar and the pillar lately discovered at Sarnath, has also been 
unearthed here. The record is addressed to the Maha-matra 
in charge of Malwa, and appears to refer to the up-keep of 
a road leading to or roimd the stupa. Great interest attaches 
to the numerous inscriptions on the gates and railmgs. Some 
are from corporate bodies, as from the guild of ivory-workers 
of Vidisha (Bhilsa), and from private individuals of all classes, 
landholders, aldermen (Sethi), traders, royal scribes, and 
troopers, showing how strong a hold Buddhism had obtained 
on all classes of the people. No different sects are mentioned, 
such as are met with in Buddhist cave records, but the 
presence of Saiva and Vaishnava names proves the existence of 
these forms of belief at this period. The donors live at various 
places, Eran (Eranika), Pushkara (Pokhara), Ujjain (Ujeni), and 
elsewhere. The records run from the first or second century b. c. 
to the ninth and tenth a.d., and include some of unusual 
interest. One assigns the gift of an upper architrave on the 
south gate to Rano Sari Satakarm, one of the Andhra kings, 
in characters which fix the date of its erection in the first half 
of the second century b. c. Two records dated (in the Gupta 
era) in a.d. 412 and 450 record grants of money for the 
feeding of beggars and lighting of lamps in the great vihara 
(monastery) of Kakanadabota. Another record appears to 
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refer to a Kushan king, probably Jushka or Vasudeva. In 
these records the name of the place is written Kakanada, or 
in Pali Kakanava, the name Sanchl nowhere occurring. 

The stupa was first discovered by General Taylor in 1818, 
and was described by Captain Fell in 1819. It has since been 
the subject of accounts by various writers, besides forming 
the basis of two books: A. Cunningham, Bhllsa Topes (1854); 
and J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent-Worship (1868 and 1873). 

In 1828 Mr. Maddock, Political Agent at Bhopal, and 
Captain Johnson, his Assistant, injured the two stupas by 
a careless examination. Though then well-known, the place 
was practically neglected till 1881-2, when the breach in the 
great stupa was filled in and the fallen gates were re-erected. 
The site is now in charge of the Director-General of Archae- 
ology, the Bhopal Darbar giving a yearly grant towards its 
up-keep. In 1868 the emperor Napoleon III wrote to the 
Begam asking for one of the gates as a gift. The Government 
of India, however, refused to allow it to be removed, and 
instead plaster casts were taken and sent to Paris ; there are 
also casts at the South Kensington Museum in London, at 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. 

[J. JTournai of the Poyal Asiatic Society (1903), p. 323 

(gives a summary of Sanchi literature) ; Epigrapkia Jndica^ 
vol. viii, p. 166.] 

Sehore {Sihor\ — British military station and head-quarters 
of a State tahszl and of the Bhopal Agency, situated in the 
Nizamat-i-Maghrib or western district of Bhopal State, Central 
India, in 23"^ 12' N. and 77® 5' E., on the Ujjain-Bhopal Rail- 
way, 1,750 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 16,864, 
of whom 5,109 inhabited the native town, and 11,755 the 
military station, the two portions forming one continuous site, 
near the junction of the Siwan and Lotia streams, which have 
been dammed to give an ample water-supply. 

A mosque erected in 1332 shows that Sehore was even at 
that time a place of some importance. In 1814 it was the 
scene of the famous fight between Sindhia’s generals, Jaswant 
Rao and Jean Baptiste Filose, which practically saved the city 
of Bhopal from capture. The real importance, however, of 
Sehore dates from 1818, when, after the treaty made with the 
Bhopal State, it was selected as the head-quarters of the 
Political officer and the newly raised local contingent. Up to 
1842 the Political officer ranked as an Agent to the Governor- 
General, but then became a Political Agent. Sehore is also 
the head-quarters of the Agency Surgeon. 
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In 18185 after the treaty concluded with the Nawab in the 
previous year, the contingent force which the Bhopal State had 
agreed to maintain was quartered at Sehore. The Bhopal 
Contingent, as it was designated, was supplied from the Bhopal 
State army, deficiencies being made good by drafting men 
from the State regiments. There were no British officers with 
the corps, which was directly under the orders of the Political 
officer. These State levies, however, objected to wearing 
uniform or undergoing proper discipline; and in 1824 the 
Contingent was reorganized and a British officer attached as 
commandant, the force then consisting of 20 gunners, 302 
cavalry, and 674 infantry, the last being rearmed with muskets 
in place of matchlocks. The troops were employed to police 
the district and furnish escorts. Several reorganizations took 
place at different periods, the number of British officers being 
raised to 3 in 1847. ^^57 force consisted of 72 gunners, 

255 cavalry, and 712 infantry. Most of the men were then 
recruited in Northern India, Sikhs being enlisted in both the 
cavalry and infantry. The regiment showed symptoms of 
unrest at this period, but never mutinied in force, and assisted 
in protecting the Agent to the Governor-General at Indore, 
and also escorted the Political Agent and European residents 
of Sehore to Hoshangabad, to which place they retired at the 
request of the Begam. The artillery served as a complete unit 
under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the campaign. In 1859 the 
force was reconstituted as an infantry battalion and became 
the Bhopal Levy, In 1865 it was again reconstituted as the 
Bhopal Battalion, and in 1878 was employed in the Afghto 
campaign on the lines of communication. In 1897 it was 
brought under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
station was included in the Nerbudda district instead of being, 
as hitherto, a political corps, directly under the Governor- 
General. In 1903 it was reconstituted in four double com- 
panies of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Rajputs, and Brahmans, with 
8 British officers and 896 rank and file, and delocalized, 
receiving the title of the 9th Bhopal Infantry; and in the 
following year, for the first time since its creation, it was moved 
from Sehore on relief, being replaced by a regiment of the 
regular army. The Bhop^ State contributes towards the 
up-keep of the force. The contribution, originally fixed at 
1-3 lakhs, was finally raised in 1849 to i-6 lakhs. 

The station is directly under the control of a Superintendent, 
acting under the Political officer. He exercises the powers 
of a first-class Magistrate and Small Cause Court judge. An 
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income of about Rs. 60,000 is derived from taxes on houses 
and lands and other miscellaneous sources, which is spent 
on drainage, water-supply, lighting, education, and hospitals. 
The station has increased considerably of late years, and is 
now an important trading centre, the yearly fair called the 
Hardaul Lala mela^ held in the last week of December, being 
attended by merchants from Cawnpore, Agra, and Saugor. 
A high school, opened in 1839, and a girls’ school, opened in 
1865, both largely supported by the chiefs of the Agency, are 
maintained in the station, besides a charitable hospital, a leper 
asylum, a ddk-hungdXo'N for Europeans, two sarais for native 
travellers, a Protestant church, and a Government post and 
telegraph office. The native town contains a school, a State 
post office, and a sarai. 

Rajgarh State. — A mediatized State in Central India, 
under the Bhopal Agency, lying between 23'’ 27' and 
24° ii'" N., and 76° 36' and 77® 14'" E., with an area of 
940 square miles. It is situated in the section of Malwa 
called Umatwara, after the Umat clan of Rajputs to which 
the chiefs of Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh belong, bounded 
on the north by Gwalior and Kotah States, on the south by 
Gwalior and Dewas, on the east by Bhopal, and on the 
west by Elhilchipur. The northern portion is much cut up by 
hills, but the southern and eastern districts lie on the Malwa 
plateau. The chief rivers are the Parbati, which flows along 
the eastern border, and its tributary the Newaj, which flows 
by the chief town. In the southern and eastern parts the 
country is covered with Deccan trap, but in the hills along 
the northern section the Vindhyan sandstones are exposed. 

The Umat Rajputs claim descent from the Param^a clan, 
who held Malwa from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
Accounts of the rise of the Umat Rajputs are conflicting, but 
they claim descent from Rana Umaji. Later on they entered 
Malwa, their leader Sarangsen settling at first m Dhar, the 
ancient seat of the Paramara clan. He subsequently acquired 
land in the dodb between the Sind and Parbati rivers, and 
obtained the title of Rawat. Rawat Krishnaji, eleventh in 
descent from Sarangsen, died, in 1583, and was followed by 
Dungar Singhji. Dungar Singhji’s eldest son, Udaji, suc- 
ceeded and established his capital at Ratanpur. His younger 
brother, Dudaji, held the post of dlwdn or minister to his 
brother, a position which was inherited by his descendants. 
The two branches were distinguished as the Udawats and 
Dudawats, Chhatar Singh, who followed Udaji, died in 1661, 
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his son Mohan Singh succeeding as a minor, and the State 
being administered by Dlwan Ajab Singh of the Dudawat 
branch. He died in 1668, and was succeeded as minister by 
his son Paras Ram. The new minister was suspected of 
having designs on the State, which gave rise to endless dis- 
putes, In 1681 these differences became acute, and a division 
was effected, by which Paras Ram received the territory 
that now forms the Narsinghgarh State. In the disturbances 
caused by the Maratha and Pindari inroads of the eighteenth 
century, Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh became tributary to 
Sindhia and Holkar respectively. At the settlement of Malwa 
by Sir John Malcolm in 1818, a treaty was mediated between 
Sindhia and the Rajgarh chief Newal Singh, by which Talen 
and several other villages were made over to Sindhia in pay- 
ment of his claims for tribute against the Rawat, while 
a written agreement was executed by the chief, giving to the 
British Government alone the right to intervene in the affairs 
of the State. Talen and the other villages were, however, 
returned by Sindhia in 1834. In 1880 transit duties on 
salt were abolished, for which a compensatory payment of 
Rs. 618-12 is made annually by the British Government, and 
four years later all similar dues except those on opium were 
done away with. Banne Smgh, the present chief, succeeded 
in 1902. He bears the hereditary titles of His Highness and 
Raja, and is entitled to a salute of ii guns. 

The population of the State was : (1881) 122,641, (1891) 
119,489, and (1901) 88,376, giving a density of 94 persons 
per square mile. During the last decade there has been 
a decrease of 26 per cent., owing to the severe famine of 
1899-1900. The State contains two towns, Rajgarh (popu- 
lation, 5,399), the capital, and Biaora (5,607); and 622 
villages. Hindus number 78,343, or 89 per cent. ; Musalmans, 
4,925, or 6 per cent. ; Animists (chiefly Bhils), 4,788, or 5 per 
cent. The Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is the most pre- 
valent. The most numerous castes are Chamars (10,000), 
Rajputs (7,800), DangXs (3,800), and Gujars and Balais (each 
3,000). Of the total population, 46 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture and 2 1 per cent, by general labour. 

About 234 square miles, or 25 per cent, of the total area, are 
under cultivation, of which 17 square miles are irrigable. Of 
the uncultivated area 88 square miles are cultivable, 336 under 
forest, and the rest is waste. Wheat occupies 10 1 square miles, 
or 43 per cent, of the area under cultivation, jowdr 47 square 
miles, maize 35, cotton 20, gram 16, and poppy 4. 

c.r. T 
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The most important articles of trade are grain and opium. 
The principal road is that from Rajgarh to Sehore^ 57 miles in 
length, by which most of the trafBc passes to the railway. 
Other roads connect Rajgarh with Khilchipur and Pachor with 
Shujalpur, giving a total of 114 miles of metalled roads in the 
State. Combined British post and telegraph offices are main- 
tained at Rajgarh and Biaora, and a branch post office at 
Talen. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into seven 
parganaSy Biaora, Karanwas, Talen, Kotada, Kalipith, Newal- 
ganj, and Sivagarh, each under a tahslldar. The chief has 
hill powers in all revenue, civil judicial, and general adminis- 
trative matters. In criminal matters he exercises the powers 
of a Sessions Court, but all heinous crimes are tried by the 
Political Agent. The British codes are followed generally. 

The normal income from all sources is 4*5 lakhs, of which 
3-8 lakhs are derived from land revenue, Rs. 17,000 from 
customs dues, including Rs. 15,000 from opium, Rs. 30,000 
from excise, and Rs. 39,000 from interest on Government 
securities. The lands alienated in jdglrs yield approximately 
Rs. 47,000 annually. The total expenditure amounts to 
about 4 lakhs, the chief heads being general administration 
(Rs. 70,000), chiefs establishment (Rs. 36,000), police 
(Rs. 28,000), collection of land revenue (Rs. 15,000), tri- 
bute (Rs. 55,600), and public works (Rs. 54,000). The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 54,000 to Sindhia for Talen, and 
Rs. 600 to the Rana of Jhalawar for Kalipith. He also 
receives a tanka (cash payment) of Rs. 2,335 ^ from 

Sindhia. The British rupee has been legal tender since 1896. 

The land is leased out to cultivators on a fixed assessment, 
the revenue being collected through farmers (mustdjzrs), who are 
responsible for the amount assessed and receive a commission. 
No regular settlement has been made. The rales are fixed in 
accordance with the quality of the soil, higher rates being 
levied on irrigated land. The fertile lands in the south and east 
are assessed at Rs, 4-1 2-10 to Rs. 1-9-7 per acre, and the less 
productive area in the hilly tract at R. 0-12-10 to R. 0-6-5. 
These rates give an incidence of Rs. 3-9-5 per acre on the 
cultivated land, and of 14 annas per acre on the total area. 

No regular army is maintained, but 200 footmen and 
30 sowars form the chiefs guard. A regular police force of 
357 men is being organized, and there is a Central jail at 
Rajgarh town. 

In 190X, 1-5 per cent, of the population were able to read 
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and write. Three State schools and eight private establish- 
ments contain 280 pupils. The total cost of education is 
Rs. 3,000. The two hospitals in the State cost Rs. 5,000 
yearly. 

Biaora. — Town in the Rajgarh State, Central India, situated 
in 23® 55' N. and 76® 55'' E., on the Agra-Bombay high road. 
Population (1901), 5,607. It is an old town, and has long 
been a trade centre ; but since the opening of railways and the 
consequent decrease in importance of the Agra-Bombay road 
as a trade route, its prosperity has declined. A large fair 
is held every Monday for the sale of grain, while most of the 
opium passes through the hands of the Biaora merchants. 
The town contains a residence for the chief, a dispensary, 
a sarai^ British combined post and telegraph offices, and a 
^3?iz/i-bungalow. 

Rajgarh Town, — Chief town of the State of the same name 
in Central India, situated in 24^ x' N., and 76® 44' E , on the 
left bank of the Newaj river, a tributary of the Parbati, 
85 miles by road from Bhopal, and 57 from the Shujalpur 
station on the Ujjain-Bhopal branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway- Population (1901), 5,399. The town 
was founded about 1640 by Rawat Mohan Singh, who also 
erected the battlemented wall by which it is surrounded. 
Besides the chief’s residence, a State guesthouse, a school, 
a dispensary, a sarat\ and British combined post and telegraph 
offices are situated in the town. 

Narsinghgarh State. — A mediatized chiefship in Central 
India, under the Bhopal Agency, lying between 23® 35' 
and 24® N. and 76® 20' and 77® 10' E., but its territories 
are much intermingled with those of Rajgarh; total area, 
741 square miles. It is situated in the section of Malwa 
known as Umatwara, so called after the Umat clan of Rajputs 
to which the chief of Narsinghgarh belongs. It is bounded 
on the north by the Indore, Khilchipur, and Rajgarh States ; 
on the east by Maksudangarh and Bhopal ; on the west by 
Dewas and Gwalior ; and on the south by Bhopal and Gwalior. 

Narsinghgarh is closely allied to Rajgarh. Both chiefs are 
descended from Dudaji, younger brother of Udaji of Rajgarh, 
who acted as minister to his brother. In 1661 Rawat Mohan 
Singh succeeded to Rajgarh as a minor, the State being 
administered by his cousin Diwan Ajab Singh of the Dudawat 
branch, who was succeeded by his son Paras Ram. This 
arrangement, however, gave rise to constant differences 
between the parties of the Diwan and the Rawat, till in 1668 

T 2 
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a crisis occurred which resulted in a division of the State 
between the two branches of the family. The partition was 
not at first completed by definite delimitation of territory, 
a system of intermixed rule over each village prevailing. Sub- 
sequently, in 1681, the territorial limits were defined ; and 
Paras Ram, on receiving his share, left Patan, his former resi- 
dence, and founded the town and State of Narsinghgarh. In 
the eighteenth century the chief succumbed to the Marathas, 
and was obliged to make terms with Holkar and pay an 
annual sum of Rs. 85,000 (Sdlim shdkz)^ in order to preserve 
his independence. In 1818, on the settlement of Malwa by 
Sir John Malcolm, an agreement was mediated between the 
Narsinghgarh chief and the rulers of Indore, Dewas, and 
Gwalior, guaranteeing the regular payment of the sum due to 
Holkar and the receipt of Rs. 1,200 as tanka (cash-grant) from 
Sindhia, and of Rs. 5,102 from Dewas, in settlement of certain 
claims on the Shujalpur and Sarangpur parganas. In 1819 
Dlwan Subhag Singh became imbecile, and the management 
of the State was entrusted to his son Chain Singh, who, how- 
ever, had a difference with the Political Agent, attacked the 
British forces at Sehore, and was killed in the engagement 
(1824). Subhag Singh, who had recovered his health, was 
then again entrusted with the rule. He was succeeded by 
Han want Singh, who in 1872 received the hereditary title of 
Raja and a salute of ii guns. On his death in 1873, Holkar 
demanded payment of nazardna (succession dues) from his 
successor, Pratap Singh, but the claim was not admitted by 
the British Government. In 1880 Pratap Singh abolished 
transit dues on salt passing through the State, in lieu of which 
a yearly cash payment of Rs. 618-12 is made. In 1884 be 
abolished all transit duties, except those on opium, and made 
a contribution of Rs. 56,000 towards the construction of the 
Biaora-Sehore road. He was succeeded in 1890 by his 
uncle Mahtab Singh, who died childless and was followed, in 
1896, by Arjun Singh, the present chief, selected by the 
British Government from the Bhathkhera Thakur's family. 
He is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. The 
chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja, and receives 
a salute of 1 1 guns. 

The population of the State was: (1881) 112,427, (1891) 
116,280, and (1901) 92,093, giving a density of 124 persons 
per square mile. During the last decade there w'as a decrease 
of 20 per cent., due to the severity of the famine of 1899- 
1900. Hindus number 82,822, or 90 per cent. ; Animists, 
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4, Si 6, or 5 per cent., of whom nearly half are Bhils; and 
Musalmans, 4,088, or 4 per cent. The State contains one 
town, Narsinghgarh (population, 8,778), the capital; and 
461 villages. The Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is in common 
use. The prevailing castes are Rajputs (8,500), Chamars 
(7,000), Brahmans (5,000), and Balais (4,800). Agriculture 
supports 45 per cent, of the population, and general labour 
8 per cent. The soil consists mostly of the fertile black 
variety, common to Malwa. The total area of 741 square 
miles, of which 207 square miles, or 28 per cent., have been 
alienated in jagtrs^ is thus distributed: cultivated, 272 square 
miles, or 37 per cent., of which 17 square miles are irrigated ; 
cultivable but uncultivated, 380 square miles, or 51 percent. ; 
forest, 2 square miles; and the rest waste. The principal 
crops are jowdr^ occupying 141 square miles, or 57 per cent, 
of the crapped area, cotton 27 square miles, wheat 20, 
maize 17, gram 14, and poppy 8. 

The chief means of communication are the Agra-Bombay, 
the Biaora-Sehore, the Pachor-Khujner, and the Shujalpur- 
Pachor roads, with a total length of 55 miles metalled, of 
which 40 are kept up by the British Government and the rest 
by the State. British combined post and telegraph offices 
have been opened at Narsinghgarh and Pachor, and branch 
post offices at Khujner and Chhapera. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four 
takszis, with head-quarters at Narsinghgarh, Pachor, Khujner, 
and Chhapera, each under a fahstlddr, who is magistrate and 
collector of revenue- The chief has full powers in all revenue, 
general, and civil judicial matters ; in criminal jurisdiction his 
powers are those of a Sessions Court, heinous cases being 
dealt with by the Political Agent. 

The normal income is 5 lakhs, of which 3-3 lakhs is derived 
from land, Rs. 36,000 from customs, Rs. 5,000 from excise, 
and Rs. 12,000 from opium. The expenditure amounts to 
about 4-5 lakhs, the principal heads being general administra- 
tion (2*4 lakhs), chiefs establishment (Rs. 12,700), and tribute 
(Rs. 58,600). Up to 1897, when the British rupee was made 
legal tender, the Bhopal coinage was current- The incidence 
of land revenue demand is Rs. 3-2-0 per acre of cultivated 
land, and Rs. 1-2-0 per acre of total area. The State is the 
sole proprietor of the land, villages being leased out to farmers 
who are responsible for the assessed revenue of their holdings. 
The rates are fixed according to the quality of the soil, 
a higher rate being levied for irrigated land. 
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The army includes a regular force known as the Umat- 
Risala, a body of 40 cavalry, who act as a body-guard to the 
chief, and also infantry. The irregulars act as police mes- 
sengers and the like. There are 23 artillerymen with one 
serviceable gun. 

The State contains 8 schools with 529 pupils, and the 
annual expenditure on education is Rs. 3,000. In 1901, 
3*5 per cent, of the population, almost entirely males, were 
able to read and write* Four dispensaries are maintained, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 4,400. Vaccination is regularly carried 
out. Three surveys for revenue purposes have been made, in 
1865, 1885, and 1898. The last survey was a complete plane- 
table survey, whereas the earlier surveys dealt only with culti- 
vated land. 

Narsinghgarh Town. — Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 23^^ 43' N. and ^*f 6' E., 
1,650 feet above the sea, 44 miles from Sehore. Population 
(1901), 8,778. It was founded by Paras Ram, first chief of 
Narsinghgarh in 1681, on the site of the village of Toplia 
Mahadeo. The town is most picturesquely situated on the 
edge of an artificial lake, with a fort and palaces on the 
heights above. A dispensary, a school, a jail, and British com- 
bined post and telegraph offices are situated in the town. 

Korwai {Kurwat ), — A mediatized chiefship directly depen- 
dent on the British Government, in Central India, under the 
Bhopal Agency, lying between 24® i' and 24^^ 14' N. and 78° 2' 
and 78^ 9' E., with an area of about in square miles. It is 
bounded by the Central Provinces on the north and east, and 
by parts of Gwalior State on the remaining sides. It is situ- 
ated on the edge of the Malwa plateau, partly in the Bundel- 
khand gneiss area. The Betwa flows through its western 
section. 

In 1713 Muhammad Diler Khan, an Afghan adventurer 
from Tirah, belonging to the Firoz Khel, seized Korwai and 
some of the surrounding villages. Later, in return for certain 
services, he obtained a grant of 31 parganas from the emperor. 
During the decline of the Mughal empire the State was equal 
in extent to Bhopal, if not larger ; but during the Maratha 
period it rapidly declined, although it has always remained 
independent, the assistance rendered by the chief to Colonel 
Goddard in 1778 especially marking it out as an object of 
Maratha persecution. In 1818 the Nawab was hard pressed, 
and applied to the Political Agent at Bhopal for aid against 
Sindhia, which was granted. In 1820, after the establishment 
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of British supremacy, the State was seized by Akbar Khan, an 
illegitimate son of the previous ruler. Iradat Muhammad 
Khan, the rightful heir, applied for assistance to the British 
Government ; but it was not considered advisable to disturb 
arrangements which existed previous to the establishment of 
our supremacy, and Iradat Khan received a pension on aban- 
doning his claims. Muhammad Yakub All Khan succeeded 
in 1895, and died in 1906. He was succeeded by Sarwar All 
Khan, the present Nawab. 

The population was: (1881) 24,631, (x89r) 21,787, and 
(1901) 13,634, giving a density of 122 persons per square mile. 
The decrease of 37 per cent, during the last decade is due 
mainly to the famine of 1899-1900. Hindus number 11,285, 
or 83 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 1,824. The State contains 
85 villages. The Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is the prevailing 
form of speech. Agriculture supports 43 per cent, of the 
population, and general labour 9 per cent. 

About 23 square miles, or 16 per cent, of the total area, are 
cultivated, of which only 93 acres are irrigated; 78 square 
miles are cultivable but uncultivated; ii square miles are 
forest ; and the rest is waste. Of the cropped area, jowdr 
occupies 9 square miles, gram 6, wheat 2, and maize 456 
acres. 

Two metalled roads in the State have been constructed by 
the British Government, one to Kethora and the other to 
Bamora stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The chief exercises the powers of a magistrate of the first 
class, cases beyond his powers being tried by the Political 
Agent. The British Indian codes are used in the courts. The 
control of the finances is entirely in the hands of the Political 
Agent. The total revenue is Rs. 37,000, of which Rs. 23,000 
is derived from land and Rs. 2,200 from customs. The inci- 
dence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-9-0 per acre of 
cultivated land. 

The capital is Korwai, situated on the right bank of the 
Betwa. Population (1901), 2,256. A fort built of the gneiss 
rock which abounds in the neighbourhood stands on a small 
hill to the east of the town ; the houses are also for the most 
part built of this material and roofed with big slabs. Korwai 
contains a British post office and a hospital. 

Khilchipur State. — A mediatized chiefship in Central India, 
under the Bhopal Agency, lying between 23"^ 52' and 24® 17' N. 
and 76° 26' and 76° 42' E., with an area of about 273 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Kotah State of the 
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Rajputtoa Agency \ on the east by Rajgarh ; on the west by 
Indore; and on the south by Narsinghgarh. The State is 
situated in the district of Malwa known as Khichlwara, 
mainly in the Deccan trap area, but over its more northern 
portion sandstones of the Kaimur and other allied series are 
exposed. The climate is temperate, the annual rainfall 
averaging about 32 inches. 

The chiefs are Khichl Rajputs, a section of the great 
Chauhan clan. This State was founded in 1544 by Ugrasen, 
who was forced by family dissensions to migrate from the 
KhlchT capital of Gagraun. A grant of land was subsequently 
made to him by the Delhi emperor, which included the adjoin- 
ing Zirapur and Machalpur parganas, now a part of Indore 
State, and Shujalpur, now in Gwalior. This territory was lost 
in 1770, when Abhai Singh was obliged to make terms with 
Sindhia. At the time of the settlement of Malwa in 1819 
a dispute existed regarding the succession, which at the request 
of the Gwalior Darbar was settled by the mediation of the 
British authorities, Diwan Sher Singh succeeding as a boy of 
five. He was followed in 1869 by his nephew Amar Singh, 
who received the hereditary title of Rao Bahadur in 1873 In 
1884 he abolished all transit duties in the State, except those 
on opium. The present chief, Bhawtoi Singh, succeeded in 
1899. The Rao Bahadur of Khilchipur is entitled to a salute 
of 9 guns. 

The population was; (1881) 36,125, (1891) 36,302, and 
(1901) 31,143, giving a density of 114 persons per square mile. 
The State contains one town, Khilchipur (population, 5,121), 
the capital; and 283 villages. Hindus number 29,258, or 
94 per cent; Musalmans, 1,051, or 3 per cent ; and Ani- 
mists, 796, mostly Bhiis. The chief castes and tribes are 
Sondhias,4,9oo, Dhakads, 3,800; Deswalis (allied to Sondhias), 
3,070; Chamars, 2,550; Dangis, 2,520; Lodhas, 2,340; and 
Rajputs, 2,210. 

The soil in the south-west is of the fertile black variety, 
bearing good crops of all the ordinary grains ; but the northern 
portions are covered with a rough stony soil of little agricul- 
tural value. Of the total area, 84 square miles, or 31 per cent., 
are cultivated, of which 5 square miles are irrigable ; 80 square 
miles are under forest ; 46 square miles, or 1 7 per cent , are cul- 
tivable but not cultivated ; and the rest is waste. Jmvar occu- 
pies 38 square miles, or 44 per cent, of the cultivated area ; 
cotton, 4 square miles; poppy, 2 square miles; and wheat, 
X square mile. 
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The State is divided for administrative purposes into three 
takslls, each under a tahszlddr. The chief has full powers in 
civil and revenue matters^ but all serious cases of crime are 
dealt with by the Political Agent in Bhopal. The total revenue 
amounts to about i-i lakhs, of which Rs. 85,000 is derived 
from land, Rs. 11,000 from tanka, and Rs. 10,000 from cus- 
toms dues, including Rs. 2,000 from opium. The principal 
heads of expenditure are : Rs. 7,000 on account of the chief’s 
establishment, Rs. 4,000 on general administration, Rs. 10,000 
on arms, and Rs. 3,000 on public works. A tribute of 
Rs. 12,625, formerly made direct to Sindhia, has been since 
1844 paid to the British Government through the Political 
Agent, in adjustment of Sindhia’s contribution towards the 
local corps in Malwa. The land revenue is farmed out and is 
realized in British coin, which has been legal tender since 189S. 
The State keeps up a small force of regular infantry, 16 1 
strong, as a body-guard to the chief. There are also 25 horse 
and 288 foot, who act as police, and serve 4 guns. A British 
post office, a school, and a hospital are maintained at the 
chief town. 

KJiilchiptir Town. — Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 24° 3' N. and 76® 35' E., 
about 1,400 feet above the level of the sea, in the rugged 
country at the foot of the arm of the Vindhyas which strikes 
eastwards from Chitor to Chanderi. The name was originally 
Khlchlpur ; and the corruption may be due to an attempt on 
the part of the Muhammadan rulers to substitute Khiljlpur, the 
name under which the town is mentioned in the Ain-t-Akbart. 
Population (1901), 5, 12 1. A British post office, a jail, a school, 
and a hospital are situated in the town. Khilchipur is con- 
nected with the Agra-Bombay high road by a feeder-road, 
25 miles long, whence traffic passes to the Guna station of the 
Bina-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
53 miles distant, 

Maksudangarh {Naidkila ). — A petty State in Central 
India, under the Bhopal Agency, with an area of about 
81 square miles. It lies in Malwa and takes its name from the 
chief town. The State originally formed a part of Raghugarh. 
In 1776 Raja Balwant Singh of Raghugarh, granted the tract 
to his brother Budh Singh, whose son Durjan Sal (1795-1811) 
considerably extended his possessions, founding a State of 
which the town, of Bahadurgarh (now Isagarh in Gwalior) was 
the capital. Early in the nineteenth century his lands were 
seized by Sindhia, but were in part restored by Sindhia’s 
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general, Jean Baptiste Filose, who in i8i6 installed Beri 
Sal Khichl, of the Lalawat branch of the family, as chief of 
Maksudangarh. Since then it has existed as a separate State, 
feudatory to Gwalior, to which, however, it pays no tribute. 
Its position is thus peculiar, as the chief does not hold under 
a British guarantee. Since the establishment of the Bhopal 
Agency, however, the internal administration has invariably 
been conducted under the supervision of the Political Agent, 
without interference on the part of the Gwalior Darbar. The 
present chief, Raghunath Singh, succeeded in 1864 at the age of 
fifteen. The State, which had been mismanaged, was taken 
under superintendence by the Political Agent in 1880, with 
the concurrence of the Maharaja Sindhia, and is still under 
supervision. The chief bears the hereditary title of Raja. 

The population was : (1891) 14,422, and (1901) 14,284, 
giving a density of 176 persons per square mile. Hindus num- 
bered 12,214, or 85 percent, j Animists, 1,661, or 12 per cent. ; 
and Musalmans, 398. The State contains 80 villages. About 
16 square miles are cultivated. The soil is fertile and bears 
good crops, but the absence of roads prevents any great 
development of trade. Opium, the most important product, 
has to be taken more than 50 miles by country track to the 
railway. The total revenue is about Rs. 37,000, of which 
Rs. 28,000 is derived from land. 

The chief town is Maksu<Jangarh, situated in 24*^ 4' N. and 
77° 18' E., about 1,700 feet above the level of the sea. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,222. It is a small place, formed of an 
irregular congeries of houses dominated by the fort called 
Naiakila or the ^ new fort,’ which was built by Raja Vikrama- 
ditya of Raghugarh about 1 730. A school, hospital, jail, and 
British post office are situated in the town, which is 30 miles 
by fair-weather road from Biaora on the Bombay-Agra high 
road. 

Muhammadgarh. — A mediatized State in Central India, 
under the Bhopal Agency, situated on the Malwa plateau, with 
an area of about 29 square miles, and a population (1901) of 
2,944. The State was originally included in Basoda and 
Korwai. In 1753 Ahsan-ullah Khan, the Nawab of Basoda, 
divided his State between his two sons, Baka-ullah and 
Muhammad Khan, the latter founding the town and State of 
Muhammadgarh. The present chief is Hatim Kull Khan, 
who succeeded in 1896, and bears the title of Nawab. The 
State contains fourteen villages, and produces good crops of all 
the ordinary grains and of poppy. About 8 square miles, or 
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27 per cent, of the total area, are cultivated, of which 51 acres 
are irrigated. The chief exercises the criminal powers of a 
first-class magistrate, all serious crimes being dealt with by the 
Political Agent. The revenue amounts to Rs. 7,000. The 
town of Muhammadgarh is situated in 23° 39'' N. and 78® 
10' E., and has a population (1901) of 856. It is reached from 
the Bhilsa station of the Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 29 miles distant, by a fair-weather road. 

Basoda (JVawd^Edsoda, IIaidargarh-Bdsoda \ — A media- 
tized chiefship in Central India, under the Bhopal Agency, 
situated on the Malwa plateau, with an area of about 40 square 
miles, and a population (1901) of 4,987. The town from which 
the State takes its name was founded by Raja Eir Singh 
Deo of Orchha in the seventeenth century. It is often styled 
Muhammadgarh-Basoda and Haidargarh-Basoda, to distin- 
guish it from the place of the same name in Gwalior State, but 
is generally called Nawab-Basoda. The State is bounded on 
the west by the Sironj district of Tonk State, and a portion of 
Gwalior ; on the north by the Saugor District of the Central 
Provinces, and the States of Pathari, Korwai, and Muhammad- 
garh , on the east by Saugor District and Bhopal ; and on the 
south by Bhopal. 

The Naw^abs of Basoda belong to the Korwai family founded 
by Muhammad Diler Khan, an Afghan of the Barakzai Iiroz 
Khel, in the eighteenth century. ' On his death the State was 
divided between his two sons, Korwai falling to the elder. 
The younger, Ahsan-ullah Khan, settled at first at Rakha and 
Bahadurgarh, now Isagarh in the Gwalior State, but being hard 
pressed by the Marathas, moved his capital to B^oda in i753* 
In 1817 the State fell into the hands of Sindhia, but was 
restored in 1822 on the mediation of the British authorities. 
The chief, though nominally subordinate to Sindhia, pays him 
no tribute, and in his relations with that Darbar receives the 
countenance and support of the Political Agent, who since 
1822 has exercised the same general authority in this chiefship 
as in the guaranteed chiefships subject to his control. 

Ahsto-uUah died in 1786, having alienated part of his 
possessions to form the State of Muhammadgarh. He was 
followed by Nawab Baka-ullah Khan, and Asad All Khan, the 
last being at one time minister of the Bhopal State, from which 
he was, however, removed for intriguing with the pretender 
Dastgir. The present chief is Haidar Ali Khan, who succeeded 
in 1897, and bears the title of Nawab. The State contains 
twenty-three villages, and is fertile and produces good crops. 
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About 10 square miles, or 25 per cent, of the total area, are 
cultivated, 126 acres being irrigated. The chief exercises the 
criminal powers of a first-class magistrate, all heinous crimes 
being dealt with by the Political Agent. The revenue of the 
State* is Rs. 19,000, of which Rs. 16,000 is derived from land. 
The incidence of land revenue demand is Rs. 2-9—3 per acre 
of cultivated area. Basoda, the chief town, is situated in 
23° 51' N. and 77° 56' E. Population (1901), 1,850. A British 
post office, a jail, a school, and a dispensary are situated in 
the town. 

’ Pathari State. — A petty mediatized State in Central India, 
under the Bhopal Agency, with an area of 2 2 square miles, and 
a population (1901) of 2,704. Locally the State is called Baro- 
Patharl or Chor-Pathari, the former from the old ruined city 
of Baro, the latter from its former unenviable notoriety as the 
home of marauding gangs. 

The chiefs, who are descended from the Bhopal house, are 
Pathans of the Barakzai family and Mirzai Khel. Murid 
Muhammad Khan, father of the original grantee, held a jdgir 
in Rahatgarh (now in the Central Provinces), of which he was 
deprived by Mahadji Sindhia. On the mediation of the 
British authorities, however, his son, Haidar Muhammad Khan, 
received the Patharl/^^Jr in 1794, as a grant from Daulat Rao 
Sindhia- Land is still held by the Nawabs at Rahatgarh, in 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces. The present 
chief, Abdul Karim Khan, succeeded in 1859 as a boy of five, 
and received powers in 1872. He pursued, however, a course 
of extravagance, plunging the State so deeply in debt as to 
necessitate his removal from the management in 1895. He 
resides at Sehore with his family, and the State continues 
under British administration. The chief bears the hereditary 
title of Nawab. The archaeological remains at Pathari are of 
considerable interest, forming in fact a part of those at Baro, 
which is situated one mile south of this town. The road from 
Baro to Pathari is marked by the remains of numerous temples, 
sail stones, and other indications of an extensive settlement. 

The soil is fertile and produces good crops. Of the total 
area of 22 square miles, 5 square miles, or 23 per cent., are 
cultivated, while 12 square miles are capable of cultivation, the 
rest being grazing, jungle, and waste land. The chief ordi- 
narily exercises limited powers, all serious matters being dealt 
with by the Political Agent. The State has a revenue of 
Rs. 9,000. Its finances are at present burdened with a debt 
of Rs. 30 000. 
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The chief town of Pathari is picturesquely situated on a 
small sandstone hill 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the edge of a lake enclosed by a fine dam of undressed stone, 
in 23® 56' N. and 78° 13' E. It is ii miles distant by 
metalled road from Kulhar station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 1,106. A British 
post office and a jail are situated in the town. 

Pathari shows many signs of its importance in the early 
days of Hindu rule, though, as it now stands, it is purely 
Muhammadan in character. The remains of numerous 
statues, carved stones from Hindu temples, and old founda- 
tions are everywhere visible. The principal object of interest 
is the magnificent column which stands to the east of the town. 
It is cut from a fine white sandstone, apparently hewn in the 
old quarry close by, and is 47 feet high, 42 feet being in a single 
piece. It is surmounted by a bell capital, on which there were 
originally two human figures back to back, but only a part 
of one remains. Close by is a small temple, wffiich now con- 
tains a lingam^ but was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as is 
shown by the figure of Garuda over the doorway. On the 
northern face of the pillar there is an inscription of thirty- 
eight lines. The record is dated in a.d. 861, and sets out that 
the temple of Vishnu (no doubt that close by) was built by 
a king Parabala of the Rashtrakuta race, wffio set up this 
Garuda bannered pillar before it. The record is additionally 
interesting in connexion with the Mungir copperplate, which 
records the birth of the Pala king Devapala, who was born 
of Ram Devi, daughter of king Parabala, A slab in an old 
baoH (well with steps), dated in 1676, records its construction 
by Maharaja Prithwiraj Ju Deo, in the time of Aurangzeb. 
The Hindu town was destroyed by the Muhammadans, 
possibly by Alamglr. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xvii, part ii, 
p. 305; A, Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. vii, 
p. 64 ; vol. X, p. 69 ; Nachrichten der Konig^ Gesell. der Wissen. 
zu Gottingen (1901), p. 519 \ Indian Antiquaiy^ vol. xxi, p. 258.] 

Sironj District. — One of the Central India parganas of the 
State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes included 
in the charge of the Political Agent, Bhopal. It has an area of 
879 square miles, and lies between 23^ 52' and 24° 21' N. and 
77® 17' and 77® 57' E., being bounded on the north, west, 
and east by Gwalior, on the south by Bhopal and Gwalior, and 
in the south-east comer by an outlying portion of Kurwai, 
A ridge of the Vindhyas traverses the district from north to 
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south, dividing it into two distinct tracts ; that to the east 
is known as taleti (‘ lowland ’) and that to the west as upreti 
highland ^). There are no large rivers ; the Sind rises here, 
but does not attain to any size till it has entered the Gwalior 
State on the north. The population in 1901 was 68,539, com- 
pared with 93, 856 in 1 89 1 . There are 436 villages and one town, 
SiRONj (population, 1 0,41 7 ). The principal castes are Chamars, 
Kachhls, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ahlrs, forming respectively 
about 14, 8, 6, 6, and 5^ per cent, of the total. The district 
is said to have been occupied in the eleventh century by 
Sengar Rajputs, who came to Malwa with Jai Singh Siddh-raj 
of Anhilvada Patan. In the sixteenth century their descen- 
dants opposed the advance of Sher Shah, who consequently 
devastated the country, having his head-quarters at the principal 
town, which was called after him Sherganj, now corrupted to 
Sironj. In Akbar’s time the district was one of the mahdls 
of the Chanderi sarkdr in the Subah of Malwa, and was granted 
in jdglr by the emperor to Gharlb Das, KhTchi Chauhan of 
Raghugarh, as a reward for services. From 1736 to 1754 
it was held by BajI Rao Peshwa, and then passed into the 
possession of Holkar. In 1798 it was made over by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar to Amir Khan, and the grant was confirmed by the 
British Government in the treaty of 1817. Sironj is the largest, 
and in many respects the most naturally favoured, district of 
the Tonk State. Of the total area, more than 729 square 
miles, or 83 per cent., are bhdlsa, paying revenue direct to the 
Tonk Darbar, and the khdlsa area available for cultivation 
is about 603 square miles. Of the latter, about 128 square 
miles, or 21 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated 
area being 2 square miles. Of the cropped area, wheat 
occupied nearly 29 per cent^yjowdr 28, gram 19, maize 8, and 
cotton 4*1 per cent. The revenue from all sources is about 
1*6 lakhs, of which two-thirds is derived from the land. 

Sironj Town. — Head-quarters of the pargana of the same 
name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana (within the limits of the 
Central India Agency), situated in 24° 6' N. and 77® 43' E., 
about 200 miles south-east of Tonk city, and connected with 
the Kethora station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by a metalled road about 30 miles in length. Population 
(1901), 10,417. Sironj, in olden times, was doubtless a con- 
siderable city, being situated on the direct route between the 
Deccan and Agra ; but it has decayed rapidly, and its empty 
bazars and the ruins of many fine houses alone testify to its 
former importance. Tavernier, who visited it in the seventeenth 
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century, spoke of it as being crowded with merchants and 
artisans, and famous for its muslins and chintzes. Of the 
muslin he wrote that it was 

‘so fine that when it is on the person, you see all the skin 
as though it were uncovered. The merchants are not allowed 
to export it, and the governor sends all of it for the Great 
MoguPs seraglio and for the principal courtiers.’ 

This manufacture has unfortunately died out, and no recol- 
lection of its having once formed the staple trade of the place 
survives. The town possesses a post office, a small jail, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 
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Malwa Agency. — A collection of Native States in charge 
of a Political Agent acting under the orders of the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, lying between 22® 20' 
and 25° 9' N. and 74° 32' and 76° 28' E. It has an area 
of 8,828 square miles, and is bounded on the north and 
west by Rajputana; on the south by the Bhopawar and 
Indore Residency political charges ; and on the east by 
Bhopal. 

The total population in 1901 was 1,040,390, of whom Hin- 
dus numbered 839,364, or 81 per cent. ; Musalmans, 107,290, 
or 10 percent . ; Animists, 55,013, or 5 per cent. ; Jains, 36,615, 
or 3 per cent. ; and Christians, 1,488. The density of popula- 
tion is 1 18 persons per square mile. The Agency contains 
fifteen towns, of which the chief are Ujjain (population, 39,892), 
Ratlam (36,321), Jaora (23,854), Nimach including can- 
tonment (21,588), Mandasor (20,936), and Dew as (15,403); 
and 3,847 villages. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Mandasor with Holkar 
in 1818, the local corps raised in accordance with its provi- 
sions was stationed at Mehidpur, and the commandant 
received military and civil powers. His charge comprised 
the whole of the Agency as it was up to March 20, 1907, 
before the inclusion of the Indore Agency and the lately 
transferred Indore districts, but not the Nimach district, which 
was at that time included in Rajputana. After the Mutiny, 
Colonel Keatinge, who was placed in political control of the 
country, moved his head-quarters from time to time between 
Mandasor, Agar, and Mehidpur. In i860, when the 
Central India Horse was regularly constituted and stationed 
at Agar, the dual military and civil control of the charge, 
then called the Western Malwa Agency, was entrusted to 
the commandant. The civil work becoming too heavy for 
this officer to deal with adequately, the Malwa Agency was 
created under a separate Political officer in 1895, the head- 
quarters being placed at Nimach. In 1903 the Indore State 
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districts comprised in the charge were handed over to the 
Resident at Indore. A further change was made in March, 
1907, when the Indore Agency was abolished, and the States 
and estates directly under the Agent to the Governor-General 
were transferred to the Political Agent in Malwa. In 1854, 
on the first appointment of an Agent to the Governor-General, 
the twin States of Dewas and several estates, of which the 
Thakurat of Bagll w-as the most important, remained directly 
under the Agent to the Governor-General, who delegated the 
powers of control to his First Assistant. The increase of 
secretariat work at head-quarters necessitated the abolition 
of this arrangement, and the charge was transferred. There 
are now five States with their head-quarters in the Agency : 
the Hindu twin States of Dewas, the Muhammadan treaty 
State of Jaora, and the mediatized Hindu States of Ratlam, 
SixAMAXj, and Sailana. In addition to the above, the Political 
Agent also has charge of a considerable portion of Gwalior 
territory, of the Pirawa pargana of Tonk, and of numerous 
holdings under British guarantee, of which Piploda and Bagli 
are the most important (see table on next page). Among 
these minor holdings Panth-Piploda is peculiar, being held 
directly from the British Government, without the intervention 
of any Native State. The holders possess no land, but receive 
a cash assignment levied on the income derived from ten 
villages situated within the territory of various Thakurs, five 
of these villages being in Piploda. The grantees have no 
proprietary rights whatever, receiving their cash assignment 
through the Political Agent, w'ho holds the jurisdiction over 
these villages. 

The Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way, the Ujjain-Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, and the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway 
serve the Agency. The Agra-Bombay, Ujjain-Agar, Mhow- 
Nlmach, Ujjain-Sehore, Agar-Sarangpur, Dewas-Ujjain, and 
Dewas-Bhopal metalled roads also traverse it. 

The Political Agent exercises the usual general control over 
all the States, and is a Court of Sessions for the Cantonment 
of Nimach. He is also the District Magistrate and Judge and 
Court of Sessions for the Rajputana-Malwa, Ujjain-Nagda, and 
Ratlam-Godhra sections of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway, from Fatehabad to Kesarpura stations and 
Ratlam to the east of the Mahi, respectively. 

The Agency comprises the following States, portions of 
States, and estates : — 
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Name 

Title. 

Caste, clan, &c. 

— 

Area m 
square 
miles. 

Population 

(1901). 

Total 

revenue 

I. Dewas, Senior 




51>7 o 8 

Rs. 

Branch, portion 

H. H. Raja . 

Ponwar Maratha . 

38s 

2,85,000 

2. Dewas, Junior 


Ponwar Maratha . 

378 



Branch, p'ortion 

H.H.Raja . 

44,400 

2,95,000 

3. Jaora 

H.H.Nawab 

Pathan Musalman 

568 

84,202 

8,50,000 

4, Ratlam 

H. H. Raja . 

Rathor Rajput . 

902 

83,773 

5,00,000 

5. Sitamau - 

H. H. Raja . 

Rathor Rajput . 

350 

23,863 

1,26,000 

6. Sailana 

H. H. lUtja . 

Rathor Rajput . 

450 

25,731 

1,50,000 

7. Piploda . 

Thakur 

Dona Rajput 

60 

11,441 

95,000 

8. Ajraoda . 

Thakur 

Ponwar Maratha . 

* 

lie 

336 

9. Bagli 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput , 

108 

14,049 

1,00,000 

10. Bardia (Barra) . 

11. Barkhera Deo 

Rao . 

Chauhan Rajput . 

7 

568 

15,000 

2.800 

4.800 

Dungrl . 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

4 

225 

12, Barkhera Panth , 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

5 

375 

13. Bhatkherx . 

Rawat 1 

Chandmwat Raj- 
put , 

( 35 

1,878 

15,000 

14. Bhojakheii 

Rao • 

Sondhia 

’ 6 

250 

2,000 

15. Bichraiid I 

Thakur 

Chauhan Rajput . 

* 

* 

1,200 

16. Bichraud II 

Thakur 

Chauhan Rajput . 

* 

♦ 

1,500 

17. Biland 

Thakjir | 

Muhammadan 

Saiyid 

! 

204 

6,500 

18. Borkhera . , 

Thaknr 

Rathor Rajput . 

’ 8 

870 

13,900 

19. Dabii 

Thakur 

Chauhan Rajput . 

* 

* 

180 

20. Datana . , 

Thakur 

Jadon Rajput 

♦ 

* 

186 

21. Dhulatia . 

Thakur 

Khichi Rajput . 
Goyal Sesodia 

Rajput . 

* 

a* 

1,221 

22. Jawasia 

Rao . 1 

1 ^ 

418 

10,000 

23. Kalukhera 

Rao , 

Khichi Rajput 

’ 6 

932 

7,000 

j Karaudia and 

1 Thakur | 

Jadon Rajput 

10 

1,469 

8,000 

I KheriRSjapur 

Chauhan Rajput . 

6 

630 

1 4,180 

25. Kherwasa . 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

5 

716 

11,000 

26. Khojankhera 

Thakur 

Solanki Rajput . 

5 

549 

6,000 

27. Lalgarh . 

Diwan ♦ 

Chauhan Rajput . 

14 

1,838 

18,000 

28. Narwar * 

Rao . 

Jhala Rajput 

16 

1-405 

19,000 

29. Nangaon » 

Thakur 

Jadon Rajput 

* 

* 

1 14 

30, Panth-Piploda . 

Pandit | 

Karade Dakshani 
Biahman . 

1 

37544 

15,000 

31. Patharl 

Thakur 

Chauhan Rajput . 

15 

i >436 

600 

16,000 

32. PIplia 

33. Sadakheri(Sheo- 

Rawat . 

Khichi Rajput 

8 

4,000 


garh) 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

2 

1 445 

42,000 

34. Sanauda . 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput 

9 

143 

2,200 

35. Sarwan 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

71 

4»056 

42,000 

36. Shujaota . 

Thakur 

Solanki Rajput , 

7 

319 

10,000 

37. Sidrl . 

Thakur | 

Nima Mahajan 
Bania 

! ^ 

184 

3,000 

38. Sirsi . 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput 

15 

i»352 

25,000 

39-Tal . 

Rawat . 

Dona Rajput 

10 

1,122 

10,000 

40. Uni . 

Thakur 

Dona Rajput 

5 

494 

1,800 

41. Uparwara . 

i Thakur 

Solanki Rajput . 

10 

1,186 

20,000 

Portions of 

42. Gwalior . 



5,246 

; 638,290 

33,49,000 

43. Indore . 

... 

. 

37 

12,404 

10,000 

44. Tonk 

... 

. . ... 

248 

25»286 

1,40,000 

Railways, cantonments, and stations . 

23»77i 




Total 

8,828 

1,040,390 

62,38,917 


Note —The area and population of numbers 10-14, 17, 18, 22, 25, 26, 30, 32, and 41, have also 
been included in their parent State. * No villajg^es. 
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Dewas States. — Twin treaty States in the Malwa Political 
Charge of the Central India Agency, divided into a senior and 
a junior branch. The circumstances of the Dewas States are 
unusual. Though virtually two distinct chiefships with separate 
administrations, acting independently in most matters, they 
share the same capital town and possess only allotted shares 
of the same territory. Their territories, w^hich are split up into 
several portions, situated in the Bhopal and Malwa Agency 
Political Charges, lie between 22° 16' and 23® 53' N. and 
75° 34' and 76° 46' E., with a total area of 886 square miles. 
Details of each branch will be found below. The States are 
bounded by portions of Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Jaora, and 
Narsinghgarh. Except the pargana of B%aud, the whole 
area lies on the Malw’a plateau, and is watered by the 
Chambal, Sipra, and Kali Sind. 

The chiefs of Dewas are Maratha Ponwars connected with 
the Dhar house, Udaji Rao, the first of that line, being 
first-cousin to Tukoji Rao and Jiwaji Rao, the founders of 
Dewas. Tukoji and Jiwaji were brothers, who came into 
Central India with the Peshwa, BajI Rao I, in about 1728. In 
reward for services rendered, the Peshwa conferred several 
parganas on them, some of which their descendants still hold, 
while others have been lost. In 1818 a joint treaty was con- 
cluded between the British Government and Tukoji Rao II of 
the senior and Anand Rao II of the junior branch. The 
chiefs were required by the treaty to ^act by an union of 
authority and to administer their affairs through one public 
minister.^ This arrangement gave rise to endless friction and 
was finally abandoned, each branch having its own minister. 
In 1836-7 the treaty obligation to provide a quota of troops 
was commuted into an annual money payment of Rs. 28,500, 
of which sum each branch pays half. In 1862 sanads of 
adoption were granted to the chiefs. In 1864 and 1890 all 
land required for railways was ceded by both branches. In 
1881 all transit dues on salt were abandoned, and a compen- 
satory cash payment of Rs. 412— 8—0 was made in lieu of it to 
each branch. All remaining transit dues, except those on 
opium, were abolished in 1885. 

The only place of any archaeological interest is Sarangpur, 
chiefly famous as the capital of Baz Bahadur of Malwa. The 
village of N^da, 3 miles south of Dewas, is said to have been 
formerly the capital of this tract ; and it shows signs of having 
once been a place of some size, numerous remains of Jain 
figures and Hindu temples lying in the neighbourhood, 

XJ 2 
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Each of the States is administered by its own chief. The 
two administrations are entirely separate, except in regard 
to educational, medical, octroi, and excise matters, in which 
they work together. Neither branch has had its own currency. 
Since 1895 the British rupee has been legal tender. British 
copper coin is used, surcharged with the words ‘ Dewas 
State,' and the initials ‘S.B.' or ‘J.B.,'as the case may be. 
The chiefs under the treaty of 1818 ordinarily exercise full 
powers in judicial and all general administrative matters. 

The chief articles of commerce are grain, oilseeds, cotton, 
and opium, which are taken to the railway at Indore for 
export. 

Means of communication are supplied by the Agra-Bombay, 
Dewas-Ujjain, and Dewas-Bhopal roads, towards the up-keep 
of which each branch pays Rs. 2,125 annually to the British 
Government. The new Nagda-Muttra section of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway will pass through the Alot 
and Gadgucha parganas of the senior branch and junior 
branch respectively. Altogether, 118 miles of road have been 
constructed and are maintained by the two States, of which 
15 miles are metalled and 103 unmetalled. Combined post 
and telegraph offices have been opened at Dewas and Sarang- 
pur, with branch offices at Alot, Padhana, Padlia, Ringnod, 
Barotha, and R%hogarh. 

The States own 1 1 schools jointly, one being a high school. 
Besides these, the senior branch contains 21 primary schools, 
including 3 private schools, and the junior 20, including 
5 private schools. The number of boys attending these is 
1,339. The total expenditure on education for both branches 
amounts to Rs. 16,000. 

Hospitals at Dewas and Sarangpur are owned jointly. 
A dispensary is maintained at the head-quarters of each 
pargana. The total medical expenditure for both branches 
amounts to Rs. 13,000. 

Senior Branch . — The founder of the senior branch was 
TukojI Rao I. He died in 1753, and was succeeded by his 
adopted son KrishnajI Rao, who fought in the disastrous battle 
of Panipat in 1761, and was followed in 1789 by his adopted 
son TukojI Rao II. The fortunes of both branches fell very 
low at this time, owing to the depredations of the Pindaris, 
Sindhia, and Holkar. KrishnajI Rao II, who succeeded 
Rukmangad Rao in i860 by adoption, was a bad administrator 
and plunged the State in debt, necessitating its being placed 
under superintendence. He was succeeded in 1899 by the 
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present chief, TukojI Rao III, adopted from another branch 
of the family, and educated at the Daly College, Indore, and 
Mayo College, Ajmer. The ruler bears the titles of His 
Highness and Raja, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 

The population was: (1881) 73,940, (1891) 82,389, and 
(1901) 62,312, giving a density of 139 persons per square 
mile. It has decreased by 24 per cent, in the last decade. 
Hindus number 53,512, or 85 per cent.; and Musalmans, 
7,176, or -1 2 per cent. Besides the two towns Dewas (popula- 
tion, 1 5,403) and Sarangpur (6,339), shared by both branches, 
there are 238 villages. The Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is 
the language in ordinary use. Agriculture supports 36 per 
cent, of the population, and general labour 29 per cent. 

The territory of this branch has an area of 446 square miles, 
of which 132 square miles, or 29 per cent., have been alienated 
in land grants. About 220 square miles, or 49 per cent, of 
the total, are cultivated, of which 12 square miles are irrigated , 
cultivable land occupies 133 square miles, and forest 27 square 
miles, the rest being waste. Of the total cropped zs&z^jowdr 
occupies 85 square miles, or 37 per cent. ; wheat, 32 square 
miles; oilseeds, 26 square miles; cotton, 17 square miles; 
and poppy, 6 square miles. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five 
parganas, each under a kamdsddr (kamdvi$ddr\ with head- 
quarters at Dewas, Alot, Sarangpur, Raghogarh, and Bagaud. 
The present chief being a minor, the administration is con- 
ducted by a Superintendent, under the direct control of the 
Political Agent in Malwa. 

The total revenue is about 3*5 lakhs, of which 2*9 lakhs are 
derived from land, Rs. 33,000 from customs dues, Rs. 10,000 
from duty on opium, and Rs. 7,700 from tanka. The land 
alienated in jd^rs produces an income of about Rs. 90,000. 
The main heads of expenditure are: chief’s establishment, 
Rs. 76,000 ; collection of revenue, Rs. 69,000 ; and general 
administration, Rs. 24,000. The incidence of the land 
revenue demand is Rs. 3-5-7 per acre of cultivated area, and 
Rs. i~9~9 per acre of the total area. All collections are made 
in cash. 

The State forces consist of 62 cavalry, 79 infantry, 69 sibandi^ 
and 18 gunners with two guns. A police force of 265 regular 
police and 306 rural police is kept up. There is a Central 
jail at Dewas. 

The first survey was made in 1830, only the cultivated land 
being measured. A plane-table survey was made in 1894, and 
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maps were prepared for every village. Owing, however, to 
successive bad years, the work of settlement is at present in 
abeyance. 

Junior Branch . — Jiwaji Rao. the founder of the junior 
branch, died in 1775, and the later history of the State 
possesses no distinctive features. 

The present chief, MalhSr Rao Ponwar, succeeded in 1892. 
The ruler of the State bears the titles of His Highness and 
Raja, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 

l?he population was: (1881) 68,222, (1891) 69,684, and 
(1901) 54,904, giving a density of 125 persons per square 
mile. It has decreased by 21 per cent, in the last decade. 
Hindus number 46,892, or 85 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 
5>323, or 10 per cent. There are two towns and 237 villages 
in the State. The Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is the prevailing 
language. About 40 per cent, of the population are supported 
by agriculture and 28 per cent, by general labour. 

The total area is 440 square miles, of which 73 square miles, 
or 17 per cent., have been alienated in land grants. About 
194 square miles, or 44 per cent., are cultivated, of which 
7 square miles are irrigated ; 21 square miles, or 5 per cent., 
are under forest; 62 square miles, or 14 per cent, are cultiv- 
able but not cultivated ; and the rest is waste. Jowdr occupies 
63 square miles, or 31 per cent, of the cultivated area; pulses, 
76 square miles, or 38 per cent. ; wheat, 16 square miles ; 
gram, 1 1 square miles ; cotton, 1 3 square miles ; and poppy, 
5 square miles. 

The State is divided into six parganas^ with head-quarters 
at Dewas, Bagaud, Gadgucha, Ringnod, Sarangpur, and Akbar- 
pur. The total revenue is 3-5 lakhs, of which 2-6 lakhs come 
from land, Rs. 20,000 from customs, and Rs. 14,000 from 
opium and excise. The income of land alienated in jdgirs 
is Rs. 70,000. The chief heads of expenditure are : collection 
of revenue, Rs. 50,000 ; chiefs establishment, Rs. 48,000 ; 
and general administration, Rs. 17,000. The incidence of the 
land revenue demand is Rs. 3—5—0 per acre of cultivated land, 
and Rs. 1—6—0 per acre of the total area. 

The State forces consist of 80 cavalry, 99 infantry, and 
27 artillerymen with four guns. A body of 96 regular police 
and 173 rural police are maintained for watch and ward. 
There is a Central jail at Dewas. 

The first regular survey was made in 1881 and a regular 
assessment in 1894. A fresh settlement of the pargana of 
Bagaud has been completed, but that of other parganas has 
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been postponed on account of the late famine and a succession 
of bad years. 

Dewas Town. — Chief town of the twin States of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 22® 58' N. and 76® 4' E., 
1,784 feet above sea-level, on the Bombay- Agra road, 24 miles 
from Indore. The population in 1901 vras 15,403, of whom 
8,713 resided in the portion belonging to the senior branch 
(see Dewas State), and 6,690 in that of the junior branch. 
The town lies at the foot of a conical hill, known as the 
Chamunda Pahar, or ‘ hill of the goddess Chamunda,’ which 
rises about 300 feet above the general level. It derives its 
name either from this hill, which, owing to the shrine upon 
it, w'as known as DevivasinT (^the goddess’s residence’), or, 
as is also alleged, from the name of the founder of the 
village out of which the town grew. Dewas was not a place 
of importance until after 1739, when it came into the hands 
of the Marathas. Until 1886 the two branches exercised 
joint jurisdiction. In that year definite limits were assigned 
to each branch, the main street forming the dividing line. 
There are no buildings of importance in the town. The 
Chamunda hill is mounted by a broad flight of stone steps, 
leading to an image of the goddess cut in the rocky wall 
of a cave. Water is supplied from a double system of 
water-works, one belonging to each branch, and is distributed 
through the town by stand-pipes. Two palaces, two sets of 
public offices, and two jails are maintained, and the two 
sections are administered by separate municipalities. A 
school, hospital, and guesthouse are owned jointly by both 
branches. A combined British post and telegraph office 
stands in the town. 

Sarangptir. — Town in Dewas State, Central India, situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Kali Sind, in 23® 34'' N, and 
76® 29' E-, 30 miles from Maksi station on the Ujjain-Bhopal 
Railway, and 74 miles from Indore on the Bombay-Agra 
road. Population (1901), 6,339. site is very old, but 

the town as it now stands does not date back earlier than the 
days of the Muhammadan kings of Malwa (fifteenth century), 
and is entirely Muhammadan in character. That it was 
a place of importance in Hindu times is shown by the dis- 
covery of old coins of the punch-marked Ujjain tj^e, while 
many fragments of Hindu and Jain temples are to be seen 
built into walls. The place first became important under 
Sarang Singh Khichl in 1298, from whom it received its present 
name. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it rose to 
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great importance, and is constantly mentioned by the Muham- 
madan historians j while the wide area covered by the ruins of 
the old town shows that it was then a large and flourishing 
place. In 1526 it was wrested from Mahmud Khiljl II of 
Malwa by Rana Sanga of Chitor; but during the confusion 
caused by Babar’s invasion it fell to one Mallu Khan, who 
attempted to assume independence in Malwa, but was soon 
after subdued by Sher Shah. It was then included in the 
governorship of Shujaat Khan, and on the fall of the Sun 
dynasty passed to his son Bayazid, better known as Baz 
Bahadur. Baz Bahadur assumed independence and struck 
coins, of which a few have been found. Sarangpur is best 
known as the scene of the death of the beautiful Rupmati, the 
famous Hindu wife of Baz Bahadur. She was renowned 
throughout Malwa for her singing and composition of songs, 
many of which are still sung. Her lover is described by 
Muhammadan writers as the most accomplished man of his 
day in the science of music and in Hindi song, and many tales 
of their love are current in the legends of Sarangpur and 
Mandu. In 1562 Akbar sent a force to Sarangpur under 
Adham Khan. Baz Bahadur, taken by surprise, and deserted 
by his troops, was forced to fly, and Rupmati and the rest of 
his wives and all his treasures fell into the hands of Adham 
Khan, Various accounts of Rupmatl^s end are current, but 
the most probable relates that she took poison to escape 
falling into the hands of the conqueror. Baz Bahadur, after 
various vicissitudes, finally presented himself at Delhi, and was 
graciously received and raised to rank and honour. He died 
in 1588, and lies buried at Ujjain, according to tradition, 
beside the remains of Rupmati. Sarangpur was from this time 
incorporated in the Subah of Malwa, and became the chief 
town of the Sarangpur sarkdr. In 1734 it fell to the Marathas, 
and w^as held at different times by the chiefs of Dewas, Indore, 
and Gwalior, and the Pindari leader Karim Khan. In 1818 it 
was restored to Dewas under the treaty made in that year. 

Sarangpur was in former days famous for its fine muslins. 
The industry has decayed since 1875, and, though it still 
lingers, is gradually dying out. There are few buildings of 
any note now standing, and those which remain are in a dila- 
pidated state. One is known as Rupmati kd Gumbaz, or 
^ Rupmatf s hall ’ ; but from its absolute similarity to the 
buildings near it, this title would appear to be an invention of 
later days. Another similar domed building bears an inscrip- 
tion of 1496, stating that it was erected in the time of Ghiyas- 
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ud-din of Mahva. A Jama Masjid, once a building of some 
pretensions, bears a record dated in 1640. There was formerly 
a fort, but all that now remains are portions of the wall and 
a gateway with an inscription referring to its repair in 1578. 
A mosque, called the Ptr jdn kz JBhatz, is a picturesque build- 
ing now in a dilapidated state. Among the numerous Hindu 
and Jain remains, one statue of a Tirthankar has been found 
which was erected in a.d. 1121. Up to 1889 the two branches 
of the State exercised a joint control ; but in that year the 
town was divided into two equal shares, each section being 
controlled by a kamdsddr with a separate establishment. 
A joint school and saraz, an inspection bungalow, and a 
combined post and telegraph office are maintained in the 
town. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Stzrvey Eey^ort of JVbrthern 
voL ii, p. 288.] 

Jaora State. — A treaty State, situated in the Malwa 
Agency of Central India, with an area of 568 square miles, 
of which 128 have been alienated in land grants. The 
territories of the State are much split up, the main portion 
lying between 23° 30' and 23® 55' N. and 75® o' and 75® 30' E. It 
is bounded by portions of the Indore, Gwalior, and Ratlam 
States of the Agency, the State of Partabgarh in Rajputana, 
and the Thakurat of Piploda, It takes its name from Jaora 
town, at which the head-quarters are situated. The whole 
State lies on the Malwa highlands, and shares in the general 
conditions common to that region. There are only two rivers 
of importance, the Chambal and Sipra. 

Ghafur Elhan was an Afghan of the Tajik Elhel, from Swat. 
His grandfather, Abdul Majid Khan, originally came to India 
in hopes of making a fortune ; and his two sons Abdul Hamid 
and Abdur Ras entered the service of Ghulam Kadir Khan, 
notorious for having blinded the aged emperor Shah Alam in 
1788. On the execution of Ghulam Kadir by Sindhia they 
settled in Rohilkhand. Ghafur Khan was the fourth and 
youngest son of Abdul Hamid. He married a daughter of 
Muhammad Ayaz Khan, who held a high post at the Jodhpur 
court. Ayaz Khan assisted the freebooter Amir Khan in 
settling the dispute between the chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
regarding the hand of the Udaipur princess Krishna Kunwari ; 
and the friendship thus started led Ayaz to give his younger 
daughter to Amir Khan, who then took Ghafur Khan into his 
service, and employed him as his confidential agent and re- 
presentative at the^ court of Holkar, when absent on distant 
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expeditions. After the battle of Mehidpur (Dec. 21, 1817)^ 
Hoikar was forced to make terms, and signed the Treaty of 
Mandasor (see Indore State), by the twelfth article of which 
it was agreed that Nawab Ghafur Khan should be confirmed in 
possession of SanjTt, Malhargarh, Tal, Jaora, and Barauda, and 
draw tribute from Piploda. The Nawab was at the same time 
required to furnish a quota of 500 horse and 500 foot and four 
guns for the assistance of the British Government, an obligation 
which was later on commuted for a cash payment. Amir Khan 
protested against this clause, on the ground that Ghafur Khan 
was holding the districts as his agent ; but the claim was not 
admitted. 

In 1821 certain agreements were mediated between the 
Nawab and the Malhargarh Thakurs. The Malhargarh Tha- 
kurs claimed to be tributary jdglrdars^ but it was held that they 
were merely guaranteed leaseholders, the tenure depending on 
the due observance of the terms of their holding; until 1890 
they were a constant source of trouble to the Darbar. 

In 1825 Ghafur Khan died, leaving an infant son, Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan (1825-65). He was placed on the masnad^ 
nazardna (succession dues) of 2 lakhs being paid to Hoikar. 
The management of the State was left to the late Nawab's 
widow, but after two years she was removed from the control 
for mismanagement. In 1842 Ghaus Muhammad Khfe 
received administrative powers. In the same year a money 
payment of i-6 lakhs was accepted in lieu of the troops 
required to be kept up under the treaty, and in return for 
good services during the Mutiny it was further reduced to 
1-4 lakhs in 1859. Three years later a sanad was granted 
guaranteeing succession in accordance with Muhammadan law. 
Ghaus Muhammad died in 1865, leaving a son of eleven years 
of age, Muhammad Ismail Khan (1865-95), who was duly 
installed, the usual nazardna of 2 lakhs being paid to Hoikar. 
The Nawab was placed in charge of the State in 1874, but his 
administration was not a success. He incurred a debt of about 
16 lakhs, and, in addition, borrowed 3 lakhs from Government. 
Muhammad Ismail died in 1895 and was succeeded by his son 
Iftikhar Ali Khto, the present chief, then a boy of twelve, the 
management of the State being entrusted to the Nawab’s uncle, 
Yar Muhammad Khan, until 1906, when the chief received 
powers of administration. The young chief was educated at 
the Daly College at Indore, and in X902 he joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps. The present ruler bears the titles of 
His Highness and Eakhr-ud-daula Nawab Saulat the 
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second and last dignities being personal, and is entitled to 
a salute of 13 guns. 

The population of the State was : (1881) 108,834, (1891) 
117,650, and (1901) 84,202. In the latest year Hindus 
numbered 62,405, or 74 per cent, of the total ; Musalmans, 
15,854, or 19 per cent.; Jains, 3,314, or 4 per cent.; and 
Animists, 2,585, or 3 per cent, (mostly Bhils and Sondhias. 
Of the Muhammadan population 73 per cent, live in Jaora 
town. The density of population is 148 persons per square 
mile, that for all Malwa being only ii6- There are two towns, 
Jaora (population, 23,854), the capital, and Tal (4,954) ; and 
337 villages. The population rose in the period 1888-91 
by 8 per cent, but fell during the last decade by 29 per cent., 
chiefly on account of the famine of 1899-1900. The RangrI 
or Malwl dialect of Rajasthani is spoken by 70 per cent. 
Besides the animistic tribes mentioned, the most numerous 
castes among Hindus are : Rajputs, 7,200 ; Chamars, 5,500 ; 
Kunbis, 5,000 ; and Balais, 3,700. About 38 per cent, of the 
population are supported by agriculture, and 12 per cent, by 
general labour. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in Malwa, being 
mainly of the best black cotton variety, bearing excellent crops 
of poppy. Of the total area of 568 square miles, 274, or 
48 per cent., are under cultivation, of which 24 square miles 
are irrigated. Of the uncultivated area, 94 square miles, or 
17 per cent, of the total area, are capable of cultivation, the 
rest being waste. Of the cropped area, jowar and cotton each 
occupy 49 square miles, or 16 per cent.; maize, 37 square miles, 
or 12 per cent. ; poppy, 18 square miles, or 6 per cent. ; and 
wheat, 10 square miles, or 3 per cent. 

The chief means of communication are the Nimach-Mhow 
high road and the Jaora-Piploda road, both metalled and kept 
up by Government ; and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and 
the Ratlam-Godhra-Baroda branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, which joins the Rajputana-Malwa at 
Ratlam, and forms the shortest route to Bombay. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into seven 
tahslls (or districts), Jaora, Barauda, Barkhera, Malhargarh, 
Nawabganj, San jit, and Tal Mandawal, each under a tahsllddr^ 
who is collector of revenue and magistrate of the district. 

The chief is the final authority in all general administrative 
and civil judicial matters. In criminal cases, however, he is 
required to submit all cases involving the penalty of death for 
confirmation by the Agent to the Governor-General. The 
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judicial system was organized in 1885 on the model of British 
courts, and the punishments laid down in the British codes 
were introduced in place of the primitive pains and penalties 
which were still in force. 

No revenue survey has as yet been made, and crops are 
appraised on the ground before the harvest. The incidence of 
land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of cultivated land, and 
Rs. per acre on the total area. Collections are made in 
cash, in three instalments. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to 8-5 lakhs, of 
which 5*8 lakhs, or 68 per cent., is derived from land; 
Rs. 29,000, or 3 per cent.^ from opium ; Rs. 25,000, or 3 per 
cent., from customs ; and Rs. 14,000 from tribute. The chief 
heads of expenditure are : general administration, r-2 lakhs ; 
chiefs establishment, Rs. 30,000 ; charges in respect of 
collection of land revenue, Rs. 62,600 ; police, Rs. 35,000 ; 
military, Rs. 34,000; public works, Rs. 31,000; tribute, 
Rs. 1,37,000. 

A duty of Rs. 7 per maund is levied on raw opium, and of 
Rs. 2 on every 10 lb. of the manufactured article. Dues are 
also levied on every chest of 140 lb. : on Jaora-grown opium, 
Rs. 30 ; on foreign opium, Rs. 1 3 when it comes from a distance 
of 50 miles or less, and Rs. 9 when it comes from more than 
50 miles. About 1,000 chests pass annually through the 
Government scales maintained in Jaora town, at which the 
British Government levies an export duty on all opium passing 
through British India to the Chinese market. The duty amounts 
to about 5 lakhs a year. 

Since 1895 the British rupee has been legal tender. 

The State maintains 59 regular cavalry, 124 infantry,'' and 
48 artillery with 16 guns, besides 36 irregulars. The police 
force was organized in 1892, and now includes 370 regular 
police and 332 rural police, giving i man to every 226 persons. 
A Central jail is maintained at Jaora town. 

An English school was started in 1866. In 1896 the Barr 
High School, teaching up to the University entrance standard, 
was opened. There are now ten other State schools, as well 
as several private institutions, which are supported by grants- 
in-aid. The cost of education is Rs. 5,000 a year. 

Two hospitals are maintained in Jaora town, one for men 
and one for women, and five dispensaries in the districts. 

Jaora Town. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 23° 38' N. and 75° 8' E., about 1,600 
feet above the level of the sea, with an area of 2^ square 
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miles. Jaora is on the Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railway, 432 miles from Bombay. The village 
of Jaora belonged originally to the Khatki Rajputs, but was 
taken by Ghafur Khan as the site of his chief town. It is 
divided into twenty-six quarters, containing bazars for the sale of 
different articles. The public buildings include two hospitals, 
one for males and one for females, a guesthouse, a high school 
and two smaller educational institutions, a jail, a post and 
telegraph office, and several sarais. Population has increased 
regularly : (1881) 19,902, (1891) 21,844, 23,854. 

Hindus form 43 per cent, and Musalmtos 48 per cent, 
of the total. The town is watched by a police force of 41 
constables. 

Tal {Tdl ManddwaT ), — Town and head-quarters of the 
fargana of the same name in Jaora State in the Malwa 
Agency of Central India, situated in 23*^ 43' N. and 75° 23' E., 
18 miles by a fair-weather road from Jaora station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 4,954. The 
exact date of its foundation is unknown, but tradition assigns 
it to 1 243. In the sixteenth century the Mughal Subahdar of 
Malwa, assisted by the Doria Rajputs, conquered it. It 
remained under Mughal control up to 1683, but subsequently 
passed to some Ponwar Rajputs, from whom it was seized by 
Holkar in 1810. Holkar retained possession until 1818, when 
it was assigned to Ghafur Khan under the Treaty of Mandasor. 
A municipality was created in 1902. Its average annual 
income, which is derived from local cesses, amounts to 
Rs. 1,000. 

Ratlam State. — A mediatized State in the Malwa Agency 
of Central India. The territory, which lies between 23® 6' 
and 23° 33' N. and 74® 31' and 75® 1.7' E., is inextricably 
intermingled with that of Sailana, and boundaries are in 
consequence not very clearly definable. Generally speaking, 
the State touches the territories of Jaora and Partabgarh (in 
Rajputana) on the north ; Gwalior on the east ; Dhar and 
Kushalgarh (in Rajputana) and parts of Indore on the south ; 
and Kushalgarh and Btoswara (in Rajputana) on the west. It 
has an area of 902 square miles, of which 501 have been 
alienated in jdgtrs and other grants, only 401 square miles, 
or 44 per cent., being khdisa or directly held by the State. 
Besides this, sixty villages, with an approximate area of 228 
square miles, are held by the Rao of Kushalgarh in Rajputana, 
for which a tanka of Rs. 600 is paid to the Ratlam Darbar. 

The name is popularly said to be derived from that of Ratan 
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Singh, the founder. This is, however, a mistake, as Ratlam 
was already in existence before Ratan Singh obtained it, and 
is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbarl as one of the 
mahdls in the Ujjain sarkdr of the Malwa Subah. 

The State lies geologically in the Deccan trap area, and the 
soil is formed chiefly of the constituents common to this 
formation, basalt predominating, together with the black soil 
which always accompanies it. An outcrop of Vindhyan sand- 
stone occurs close to Ratlam city, and is quarried for building 
purposes. 

The Rajas are Rathor Rajputs of the Jodhpur house, being 
descended from Raja Udai Singh (1584-95), one of whose 
great-grandsons, Ratan Singh, founded the house of Ratlam. 
The date of Ratan Singh’s birth is uncertain, but occurred 
about 1618. The popular tradition which accounts for the 
rise in favour of Ratan Singh with the emperor Shah Jahan 
tells how, when armed only with a katdr (dagger), he en- 
countered and slew an infuriated elephant which was causing 
havoc in the streets of Delhi. This deed was witnessed by 
the emperor, who, in reward, granted Ratan Singh a jdgir 
worth 53 lakhs. In sober fact, however, this jdgzr appears 
to have been awarded for good service against the Usbegs at 
Kandahar and the Persians in Khorasan in 1651-2. Ratan 
Singh was at the same time made a commander of 3,000, and 
granted the usual insignia of royalty and title of Maharaja. 
About six years after assuming charge of the jdgzr^ he was 
called upon to join Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was 
marching to oppose Aurangzeb and Murad. In the battle 
fought at Dharmatpur close to Ujjain, in 1658, Ratan Singh 
was killed. Dharmatpur has since been known as Fatehabad, 
and is now a junction on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Ratan Singh’s cenotaph stands near the village. As a result 
of this action, the fortunes of the family declined and they lost 
much territory. About the end of the reign of Raja Chhatarsal, 
one of the sons of Ratan Singh, the State became split up into 
three portions. Kesho Das, a nephew of Chhatarsal, obtained 
possession of Sitamau, Chhatarsal’s eldest son Kesri Singh 
succeeding to Ratlam, and Pratap Singh, a younger son of 
Chhatarsal, obtaining Raotl. Dissensions arising later on, 
the emperor intervened and upheld the claim of Man Singh, 
Kesri Singh’s son, to the State. Man Singh then conferred 
the jdgzr of Raoti on his brother Jai Singh, who founded the 
Sailana State. In the eighteenth century the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and Raja Padam Singh became 
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tributary to Sindhia. Further excesses by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar made punctual payment of Sindhia’s tribute impossible, 
and Bapu Sindhia, who had been sent to enforce its payment, 
ravaged the State. Raja Parvat Singh, driven to desperation, 
determined to resort to arms, and inflicted a severe defeat on 
Sindhia. Subsequent bloodshed was averted by the interven- 
tion of Sir John Malcolm, who in 1819 mediated on behalf 
of the State, and guaranteed the payment of the tribute of 
Rs. 46,000 due to Sindhia, on which that chief agreed not 
to interfere in any way with the internal management of the 
State. This tribute is now paid to the British Government 
under the treaty made with Sindhia in i860. Raja Balwant 
Singh was on the gaddi during the Mutiny, when he rendered 
conspicuous services, in recognition of which his successor 
received a khilat and the thanks of Government. The late 
chief Ranjit Singh succeeded in 1864 as a minor, the State 
remaining under superintendence till 1880. By careful man- 
agement the 10 lakhs of debt with which the State had been 
burdened were paid off, and 6 lakhs in addition were spent in 
improvements. In 1864 an arrangement was made for the 
cession, free of compensation, of all land required by railways. 
In 1881 all transit dues on salt were abolished by Raja Ranjit 
Singh, compensation to the extent of Rs. 1,000 per annum 
being allowed, and in 1885 the chief abolished all remaining 
transit dues, except those on opium. By an arrangement 
made in 1887 regarding the collection of customs in Sailana, 
the Ratlam Darbar, in consideration of the payment of a frxed 
sum yearly, waived its right to levy the dues in Sailana 
territory. Raja Ranjit Singh was created a K.C.I.E. in 1887, 
and died in 1893, when his son, the present chief, Raja Sajjan 
Singh, succeeded. He was educated at the Daly College 
at Indore. The State remained under management till 1898. 
In 1903 His Highness joined the Imperial Cadet Corps. The 
chief has the titles of His Highmess and Raja, and receives 
a salute of 1 1 guns. 

The* population of the State was: (1881) 87,314, (1891) 
89,160, and (1901) 83,773, It contains one town, Ratlam, 
the capital (population, 36,321), and 206 villages. Hindus 
number 52,288, or 62 per cent. ; Animists ( chiefly Bhils), 
14,002, or 16 per cent. ; Musalm^s, 10,693, or 12 per cent. ; 
and Jains, 6,452. The total population has decreased by 
6 per cent, during the last decade, while the rural population 
has decreased by 17-6 per cent., owing to the effects of famine. 
The density of population, excluding the city of Ratlam, is 
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54 persons per square mile. The principal dialect is Malwi 
(or Rangri), spoken by 70 per cent, of the population. About 
40 per cent, of the total are supported by agriculture 
and 12 per cent, by general labour. The Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission has a station in the chief town. The State 
was attacked by plague in 1902, 1,849 deaths occurring in the 
city between November of that year and March, 1903. In 
1904 there were 2,000 deaths from the same cause. 

The soil of the plateau portion of the State is mainly of the 
black cotton variety, and bears good crops. Of the total area, 
182 square miles, or 20 per cent., are under cultivation, 
II square miles being irrigated; 55 square miles, or 6 per 
cent., are under forest; and 388 square miles, or 43 per cent., 
cultivable but lying fallow; the remainder is irreclaimable 
waste. 

Wheat occupies 54 square miles, or 24 per cent, of the total 
cropped area ; jowdr^ 46 square miles, or 2 1 per cent. ; maize, 
25 square miles, or ii per cent.; gram, 23 square miles, or 

10 per cent. ; cotton, 23 square miles, or 10 per cent. ; poppy, 

1 1 square miles, or 5 per cent. 

The chief trade routes are the Ratlam-Godhra branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India and the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railways. There are about 14 miles of metalled roads 
in and around Ratlam town. The other metalled roads in the 
State are 25 miles of the Mhow-Nimach road, and 8 miles 
of the Namli-Sailana road. British post offices are maintained 
at Ratlam town and railway station, and at Namli station, and 
a telegraph office at Ratlam, combined with the post office, 
as well as at all railway stations. 

The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into two 
tahslls^ Ratlam and Bajna, each under a tahsllddr. It is 
administered directly by the chief, assisted by the diwdn and 
the usual departmental officers. The chief has full powers 
in all civil and general administrative matters. In criminal 
cases his powers are those of a Sessions Court, subject to the 
proviso that all sentences involving death, transportation, or 
imprisonment for life must be referred to the Agent to the 
Governor-General for confirmation. 

The normal revenue amounts to 5 lakhs, of which 2 9 lakhs 
are derived from land; Rs. 67,000 from customs, Rs. 34,300 
from tribute paid by feudatory Thakurs ; and Rs. 1,000 as com- 
pensation paid by Government for abolition of transit dues on 
salt. The income from alienated lands is 4*4 lakhs. The chief 
heads of expenditure are : charges in respect of land revenue, 
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Rs. 42,500 ; chiefs establishment, Rs. 56,000 ; general 
administration, Rs. 65,600; police, Rs. 72,400; tribute to 
British Government, Rs. 42,700; public works, Rs. 20,000. 

Of the total area of the State, 456 square miles, or 51 per 
cent., have been alienated in jdgir holdings, which comprise 
124 square miles, or 68 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
but contribute only Rs. 34,000 tow^ards the revenue. The inci- 
dence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 4-1 1-3 per acre of 
cultivated area, and R, i on the total area. Proprietary rights 
in land are not recognized. The system of farming villages 
previously in force throughout the State is now applied only 
to villages which cannot be managed directly owing to paucity 
of cultivators. An assessment by the plough {hat) called 
kdlbandl is made in the hilly tract. The revenue of kkdlsa 
lands is assessed according to the nature of the soil and its 
capability for being irrigated. 

The first settlement for revenue purposes was made in 1867 
for ten years, the demand being 8*2 lakhs, and each village 
being regularly surveyed. In 1877 a fresh survey was made; 
the average rate for irrigated land was Rs. 28 and for ‘dry’ 
Rs. 3-13-0 per acre, showing an increase in the demand of 
31 per cent. A third settlement was started in 1895, but was 
never completed. 

The State has never had a silver coinage of its own, and 
before the introduction of the Bntish rupee as legal tender, 
in 1897, carried on its transactions in various local currencies, 
the commonest being the Sdlim shdhi rupee coined in 
Partabgarh (Rajputana). Copper has long been coined, and 
is still issued. 

The State army consists of a body of regular cavalry of 
12 men, who form the chiefs personal guard, and of 100 
regular infantry (tilangas\ who furnish guards for the palace 
and offices. About 100 irregular cavalry and 115 irregular 
infantry act as police. There are 5 serviceable guns, manned 
by 12 gunners. The regular police force consists of 235 men 
under a superintendent for the city, and 197 constables for 
rural areas. The head-quarters jail is in Ratlam city, while 
a district jail is maintained at Bajna. 

The first State school for boys was opened in 1864. In 
1870 a girls’ school was started, and in 1872 the Ratlam 
Central College. One hospital is kept up in Ratlam city and 
a dispensary at Bajna. Vaccination is regularly carried out. 

Ratlam Town. — Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in 23° 19' N. and 75° 3' E., 41 1 
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miles distant from Bombay. The town stands at an elevation 
of 1,577 Ibet above sea-level, and is clean and well laid out. 
It contains no buildings of any importance, the most imposing 
edifice being the Raja's palace. A large number of Jain 
religious establishments {thdnak) exist in the place. Popula- 
tion has been: (i88i) 31,066, (1891) 29,822, and (1901) 
36,321. Hindus form 60 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 
29 per cent. ; and Jains, 14 per cent. Christians number as 
many as 282, owing to the presence of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission settlement. The addition of the population 
within railway limits increases the number of Christians to 429. 
Besides the Central College there are fifty other educational 
establishments, State and private, in the town. The chief 
public buildings are the British telegraph and post office, a 
^f^>^-bungalow, and a State guesthouse. The last building 
is situated in the centre of a public garden, where a small 
zoological collection is kept up. Ratlam is the junction for 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ratlam-Baroda branch 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 

Sitamau State. — One of the mediatized States of the 
Central India Agency, under the Political Agent in Malwa, 
lying between 23® 48' and 24® 8' N. and 75® 15' and 
75® 32' E., with an area of about 350 square miles, of which 
239 square miles, or 68 per cent., have been alienated in jd^r 
grants. It is bounded on the north by the Indore and Gwalior 
States ; on the south by Jaora and Dewas ; on the east by the 
Jhalawar State in Rajputana; and on the west by Gwalior. 
The place after which it takes its name was founded by a Mina 
chief, SatajI, the name Satamau, or village of Sata, having been 
metamorphosed into the more orthodox name of Sitamau, 
The State is situated on the Malwa plateau, and its geological 
conditions, flora, and fauna are the same as elsewhere in that 
region. The only stream of importance is the Chambal river, 
which forms the eastern boundary, and is used as a source 
of irrigation. 

The Sitamau chief is a Rathor Rajput belonging to the 
Jodhpur family, and closely related to the Rajas of Ratlam 
and Sailana. The Sitamau State was founded by Kesho 
Das, a grandson of Ratan Singh of Ratlam, who in 1695 
received a sanad (grant) from Aurangzeb conferring the par- 
ganas of Titroda, Nahargarh, and Alot upon him. Of these 
parganas, Nahargarh and Alot were seized by the chiefs of 
Gwalior and Dewas respectively, during the Maratha invasion. 
On the settlement of Central India, after the Pindari War, 
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Sir John Malcolm mediated between Daulat E.ao Sindhia and 
Raja Raj Singh of Sitamau, and the latter was confirmed in 
the possession of his land on paying a yearly tribute to Sin- 
dhia of Rs. 33,000, which in i860 ^vas reduced to Rs. 27,000. 
For services rendered in the Mutiny of 1857, Raja Raj Singh 
received a khilat of Rs. 2,000. In 1865 he ceded all land 
required for railways free of compensation, and in 1881 relin- 
quished his rights to levy transit dues on salt, receiving a sum 
of Rs. 2,000 annually as compensation. He died without 
issue, and was succeeded by Bahadur Singh, selected from 
another branch of the family by the British Government, and 
installed in 1885. The Gwalior Darbar raised an objection, 
contending that they should have been consulted, and also 
claimed succession dues (nazard/ia). It was ruled, however, 
that Sitamau being a mediatized chiefship of the first class, 
the primary contention was not tenable, while succession 
dues were payable to the British Government only and not 
to the Darbar. In 1887 Bahadur Singh abolished ail transit 
dues in his State, except those on opium and timber. He 
died in 1899 and was succeeded by Shardul Singh, who only 
lived ten months. The present chief, Ram Singh, was selected 
by Government to succeed him in 1900. He is the second 
son of the Thakur of Kachhi-Baroda {see Bhopawar Agency), 
and was born in 1880 and educated at the Daly College at 
Indore. The ruler bears the titles of His Highness and Raja, 
and receives a salute of 1 1 guns. 

The population of the State has been: (1881) 30,939, 
(1891) 33,307, and (1901) 23,863. In the latest year Hindus 
numbered 21,406, or 90 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 
1,517 ; Jains, 781 ; and Animists, 159. The density is 68 
persons per square mile. The population decreased by 28 
per cent, during the decade ending 1901. The State contains 
one town, Sitamau, the capital (5, 8 7 7) ; and 89 villages. The 
principal dialect is RangrI or MalwT, spoken by 98 per cent, 
of the population. The most numerous castes are Brahmans 
and Rajputs, each numbering about 4,000. Agriculture 
supports 48 per cent, of the total population, and general 
labour 12 per cent. 

The rich black soil which prevails produces excellent crops 
of all ordinary grains, and also of poppy grown for opium. 
Of the total area of 350 square miles, 70, or 20 per cent., 
are under cultivation, 9 square miles, or 13 per cent., of this 
area being irrigated and 60 ‘ dry ’ ; of the remainder, 7 square 
miles are capable of cultivation, the rest being jungle and 
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irreclaimable waste. Of the cropped area, 6i square miles 
produce cereals, 7 poppy, and 2 cotton. Irrigation is con- 
fined to poppy and vegetables. 

Trade and commerce have expanded considerably since the 
opening of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and the construc- 
tion of the metalled road between the Mandasor station on 
that line and the town of Sitamau, a distance of 18 miles. 
A British post and telegraph office has been opened at 
Sitamau town. 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into three 
tahszls^ Sitamau, Bhagor, and Titroda, each under a tahslldar 
or naib-tahsildar^ who is collector of revenue and magistrate 
for his charge. 

The Raja has full powers in all revenue, civil judicial, and 
general administrative matters. In criminal cases he exercises 
the powers of a Sessions Court in British India, but is required 
to submit all sentences of death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment for life to the Agent to the Governor-General for con- 
firmation. The British codes, modified to suit local needs, 
have been introduced into the State courts. 

The normal revenue is 1*3 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 80,000 
comes from land, Rs. 31,000 from tribute paid by feudatory 
Thakurs, and Rs. 13,000 from customs dues. The principal 
heads of expenditure are : chiefs establishment, Rs. 23,000 ; 
general administration, Rs. 11,000; public works, Rs. 5,000 ; 
police, Rs. 8,000; tribute to the Gwalior State, Rs. 27,000. 
The income of alienated lands amounts to 1-7 lakhs. The 
incidence of land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of culti- 
vated land, and 13 annas per acre of the total area. British 
coin has been the State currency since 1896. 

No troops are kept up by the State. A police force was 
organized in 1896, and a jail has been opened. Sitamau 
town contains one school, with about 200 pupils, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Sitamau Town. — Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in 24® Y N. and 75° 21' E., on 
a small eminence 1,700 feet above sea-level. Sitamau is 
132 miles distant by road from Indore. It is connected with 
the Mandasor station of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway by 
a metalled road 18 miles in length, and is 486 miles from 
Bombay. Population (1901), 5,877. The town is surrounded 
by a wall with seven gates, and its foundation is ascribed to 
a Mina chief, Satajl (1465). It fell later into the hands of the 
Gajmalod Bhumias. These Bhumias were Songara Rathors, 
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who came into Malwa and took Sitamau from its original 
owners about 1500. About 1650 Mahesh Das Rathor^ father 
of Ratan Singh, was journeying from Jhalor to Onkamath, and 
\vas forced to stop at Sitamau, owing to his wife’s illness. She 
died here, and he asked the Gajmalod Bhumias for permis- 
sion to erect a shrine to her memory, but they refused. He 
treacherously invited them to a feast, murdered them, and 
seized Sittoiau. The connexion thus established between 
this place and the Rathor clan caused Ratan Singh to get 
it included in his grant of Ratlam. 

Laduna, situated 3^ miles from Sitamau, on the edge of 
a fine tank, was the chief town from 1750 to 1820, Sitamau 
being too open to attack by the Marathas. The town contains 
a school, a guesthouse, a dispensary, and a British post and 
telegraph office. 

Sailana State.— One of the mediatized States of the 
Central India Agency, under the Political Agent in Malwa. 
The State has an area of about 450 square miles, of 
which, however, about half has been alienated in land grants. 
Owing to the inextricable mingling of its territory with that of 
Ratlam, no very accurate figure can be arrived at The State 
is called after the capital town which stands at the foot 
{anana, lit. mouth) of the hills {s/iaila\ whence it derives its 
name of Sailana. Scattered portions of Sailana touch the 
Gwalior, Indore, Dhar, Jhabua, Jaora, Banswara, and Kushal- 
garh States, of which the t-wo last are in Rajputana. The only 
stream of importance is the Mahl, which flows through the 
western portion of the State. 

The chiefs of Sailana are Rathor Rajputs of the Ratanavat 
branch, an offshoot of the Ratlam house, and till 1 730 Sail^a 
formed a part of Ratlam. In that year Jai Singh, a great- 
grandson of Ratan Singh, the founder of Ratlam, started an 
independent State, of which Raoti was the capital. In 1736 
he built the present capital of Sailana. During the settlement 
of Malwa in 1819, Raja Lachhman Singh received, through 
the mediation of Sir John Malcolm, an agreement on behalf 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia, by which all interference in the 
administration of the State by the Gwalior Darbar was pro- 
hibited, and he was secured in his possessions on payment 
of a tribute of Rs. 23,000. The payment of this tribute 
was transferred to the British Government in i860. From 
1850, the chief, Dule Singh, being a minor, the State was 
administered by the British authorities, but during the dis- 
turbances of 1857 it was entrusted to the late chiefs widow. 
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who rendered good service. In i88i the State abandoned 
all transit duties on salt, receiving annually from the British 
Government loo maunds of salt free of cost. In 1883, how- 
ever, this compensation was commuted to an annual cash 
payment of Rs, 412-8-0. In 1887 an agreement was made 
between the Ratlam and Sailana States by which the latter 
levies its own customs duties, compensating Ratlam for relin- 
quishing its right to levy customs dues in Sailana by an annual 
payment of Rs. 6,000. In the same year all transit dues, 
except those on opium, were abolished. The present chief, 
Raja Jaswant Singh, succeeded, by adoption, in 1895. He 
has done much to improve the financial condition of the 
State, though the famine of 1899-1900 caused fresh embar- 
rassments. He received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind medal in 1901, 
and was made a K.C.I.E. in 1904, The territory, as is usual 
in Rajput holdings, has been alienated to a considerable extent, 
ten of the jd^rddrs being Rathor Rajputs connected with 
the ruling family. The chief enjoys the titles of His Highness 
and Raja, and is entitled to a salute of ii guns. 

The population of the State has varied: (1881) 29,723, 
(1891) 31,512, and (1901) 25,731. In the latest year Hindus 
formed 67 per cent, of the total, while Animists (chiefly 
Bhils) numbered 6^300, Musalmans 1,321, and Jains 912. 
The population decreased by 22 per cent, during the last 
decade, and now represents a density of 57 persons per 
square mile. The State contains 96 villages and one town, 
Sailana, the capital (population, 4,255). About 78 per cent, of 
the population speak the Malwl dialect of Rajasthani, and 15 
per cent. Bhill. The prevailing castes and tribes are Kunbis 
(2,700), Rajputs (2,100), and Bhils (6,300). Agriculture and 
general labour support the majority of the inhabitants. 

The soil over most of the area is of the high fertility 
common in Malwa, bearing excellent crops of all the ordinary 
grains and also of poppy, which forms one of the most valuable 
products. 

Of the total area of 450 square miles, 123, or 26 per cent, 
are under cultivation, 5 square miles being irrigable, and the 
rest ‘ dry ’ land. About 38 square miles, or 30 per cent, of the 
cropped area, are under cereals, 3 under poppy, and 3 under 
cotton. Of the uncultivated area, 65 square miles, or 
14 per cent., are capable of cultivation, 39 are under forest, 
and the rest is irreclaimable waste. Pasturage is ample in 
good years. In former days there was a considerable industry 
in brass-work and the manufacture of dye from the dl tree 
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{Morinda tinctorid)^ but the importation of foreign materials 
has almost entirely killed the latter. 

The Baroda-Nagda section of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway passes through the State, with stations at 
RaotX and Bangrod. A metalled road connects Sailana town 
with the Namll station of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway^ and 
a section of the Mhow-NXmach high road passes through the 
south-western districts of BhXlpank and Bangrod. British post 
offices are maintained at Sailana, Bangrod, and RaotX, and 
telegraph offices at the railway stations of RaotX and Bangrod. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four 
sections : the chief town and its environs, and the districts of 
BhXlpank, Bangrod, and RaotX. The chief administers the 
State assisted by a diwdn^ and in civil matters has complete 
control. In criminal cases he exercises the powers of a Sessions 
Court, but submits for confirmation by the Agent to the 
Governor-General all sentences of transportation, imprisonment 
for life, or capital punishment. 

The normal revenue amounts to 1*5 lakhs, of which i r 
lakhs are derived from the land ; Rs. 18,000 from customs ; 
Rs. 21,000 from tanka (tribute from feudatory land-holders); 
and Rs. 412—8-0 from the British Government in lieu of 
salt dues relinquished in 1881. The chief heads of expen- 
diture are general administration, including the chiefs estab- 
lishment, Rs. 9,000 ; military, Rs. 15,000 ; tribute to British 
Government, Rs. 23,000 (paid to Sindhia until i860) ; Rs. 6,000 
to Ratlam, being the share of sdyar dues levied in Sailana. 

The incidence of land revenue demand is Rs. 3 per acre of 
cultivated land and 15 annas per acre of total area. The land 
revenue system includes the grant of leases to each cultivator 
for a certain number of years. 

The British rupee is the current coin in the State, the Salim 
shdhi (of Partabgarh) having been disused since 1897. Copper 
has been minted at Baramawal and Sailana, but the former 
mint was closed in 1881, and it is proposed to close the latter. 

The State forces consist of 162 regular cavalry, who form 
the chiefs body-guard, 278 irregular infantry, 5 guns and 15 
gunners. The police were regularly organized in 1899. A 
jail is maintained in Sailana town. Seven schools are main- 
tained in the State, with an average attendance of 100 pupils. 
Two dispensaries are kept up. 

Sailana Town (Saldna ). — Chief town of the State of the 
same name, in Central India, situated in 23^^ 28' N. and 
74® 57' E., at the foot of the Vindhyas, 1,847 above sea- 
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level. Sailana is lo miles by metalled road from Ntoli station 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and 521 by rail from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 4,255. The town, which dates from 1736, 
has no buildings of any note in it except the Raja’s new palace. 
A dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a British post office, 
a jail, and a school are situated within its limits. 

Piploda. — One of the mediatized chiefships of the Central 
India Agency, in the Malwa Political Charge. It has an area 
of about 60 square miles. 

The ancestors of the present chief were Doria Rajputs, who 
migrated from Kathiawar, one Kaluji seizing the fort of Sabal- 
garh, 7 miles from the present town of Piploda, in 1285. In 
1547 Shardul Singh, sixth in descent from Kaluji, greatly 
extended his possessions and founded the town of Piploda. 
The estate was reduced to its present dimensions by the inroads 
of the Marathas, the Thakur becoming subject to Amir Khan. 
When independence was guaranteed to Jaora in 1818 by the 
twelfth article of the Treaty of Mandasor, the question of the 
status of Piploda arose. Through the mediation of Sir John 
Malcolm, the Nawab of Jaora agreed in 1821 to allow the 
Thakur to hold his lands on paying Rs. 28,000 a year as 
tribute, and surrendering half the sayar dues of the holding. 
In 1844 a fresh agreement was made, without the cognizance 
of the Government of India, in which the Thakur s position 
was more carefully defined. During the Mutiny Thakur Shiv 
Singh furnished cavalry and men to the British authorities at 
Mandasor. The present chief, Thakur Kesri Singh, succeeded 
in 1887, having been educated at the Daly College at Indore. 

The estate has a population (1901) of 11,441, of whom 
Hindus form 84 per cent. There are twenty-eight villages 
in the Thakurat, the revenue of five of which is assigned to 
Panth-Piploda (see Malwa Agency). About 72 per cent, of 
the population speak the Malwi dialect, and 90 per cent, are 
agriculturists, the principal caste supported by it being the 
KunbI, 

The land is for the most part highly fertile, being chiefly 
black cotton, producing excellent crops of all the ordinary 
grains and of poppy. Of the total area, 33 square miles, or 
55 per cent., are under cultivation, 3 square miles of this being 
irrigable. About 30 square miles produce cereals, 3 poppy, 
and one cotton. There are two metalled roads in the estate, 
one leading to Rankoda, the other to Puniakheri. 

The Thakur administers the estate with the assistance of 
a kdmdar, and has limited judicial powers, all heinous cases 
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being referred to the Political Agent. The total revenue is 
Rs. 95,000, of which Rs. 90,000 is derived from the land. 
The Thakur receives small yearly tankas (cash payments) from 
the States of Dewas (Rs. 253) and Jaora(Rs. 1,000). Revenue 
from irrigated land is collected in cash, from unirrigated in 
kind. The incidence of the revenue demand is Rs. 3--3-0 per 
acre of cultivated area. 

Piploda, the capital of the estate, is situated in 23° 36^" N. 
and 74° 57' E., ii miles from Jaora, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road. Its population in 1901 was 3,282. Kddk- 
bungalow, a British post office, a hospital, a jail, and a school 
are situated in the town. Seven miles away stands the old 
fort of Sabalgarh, the first capital of the holding. 

Pirawa District. — One of the Central India parganas 
of the State of Tonk, Rajputana, It is for certain purposes 
included in the charge of the Political Agent, Malwa. It has 
an area of 248 square miles, and lies between 24® i' and 
24® 24' N. and 75^ 51' and 76° ii' E., being bounded on the 
north by Indore, on the west by Indore and Jhalawar, and 
on the south and east by Gwalior. A group of Indore villages 
almost divides the northern from the southern half. The 
country is undulating in character, the uplands being chiefly 
reserved for grass, while the rich black soil in the valleys yields 
fine crops. The population in 1901 was 25,286, compared with 
40,806 in 1891. There are 126 villages and one town, the 
head-quarters of the district. The principal castes are Sondhias, 
Minas, Dangis, and Chamars, forming respectively about 20, 
14, 9, and 8 per cent, of the total. Nothing is known of the 
history of the district prior to the time of Akbar, when it 
formed part of the Kotri-Pirawa sarkdr of the Sudak of Malwa, 
It was included in the territory bestowed on Ratan Singh of 
Ratlam by Shah Jahan, but when Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur was Subahdar of Malwa it was transferred to BajI Rao 
Peshwa. Subsequently, Holkar took possession, and in 1806 
Jas-w-ant Rao Holkar made it over to Amir Khan, the grant being 
confirmed by the British Government under the treaty of 1817. 
Of the total area, 210 square miles, or 84 per cent., are khdha^ 
paying revenue direct to the Tonk Darb^, and the khdlsa area 
available for cultivation is about 166 square miles. Of the 
latter, about 59 square miles, or 35 per cent., were cultivated 
in 1903-4, the irrigated area being nearly 6 square miles. Of 
the area cropped, jowdr occupied 58 per cent., cotton 9, 
maize 8, and poppy 6 per cent. The revenue from all sources 
is about I *4 lakhs, of which four-fifths is derived from the land. 
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The town of Pirawa is situated in 24® 9' N. and 76® 3' E., 
about 140 miles almost due south of Tonk city. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 4,771, Hindus forming nearly 50 per cent., 
Musalmans 31, and Jains about 19 per cent. The town, which, 
from the inscriptions in its Jain temples, appears to date from 
the eleventh century, contains a picturesque fort of no great 
age, a post and telegraph office, a small jail, a vernacular 
school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 
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Bhopawar Agency. — A Political Charge under the Central 
India Agency, lying between 21° 22' and 23° 14' N. and 
74^ 2' and 76° 31' E., with an area of about 7,684 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Ratlam, the Indore 
Residency, Dewas, and Gwalior ; on the south by the Khan- 
desh District of Bombay ; on the east by British Nimar and 
the Bhopal State; and on the west by the Rewa Kantha 
Agency. 

The physical aspects of the Agency vary markedly in dif- 
ferent parts. The two great ranges of the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras traverse it from east to west, enfolding between them 
the broad and fertile valley of the Narbada. To the north, 
beyond the Vindhyas, the greater part of the Dhar State and 
the Amjhera district lie on the open Malwa plateau. Below 
is the Narbada valley, and farther south the mountainous 
forest-clad region, in which the Ali-Rajpur, Barwani, and 
Jobat States lie, known as Bhilwara or the ‘Bhil country,’ a 
wild and sparsely inhabited tract. The famous stronghold of 
Mandu, the Buddhist caves of Bagh, and the sacred hill of 
Bawangaja near Barwani, are situated in this charge, while 
numerous ruined forts, mosques, and palaces, now buried deep 
in jungle, testify to its prosperity and importance in Mughal 
days, when it formed a part of the Bijagarh sarkdr of the 
Subah of Malwa^ 

The population in 1901 was 547,546, of whom Hindus num- 
bered 257,408, or 47 per cent.; Animists, 250,042, or 
46 per cent. ; Musalmans, 29,895, or 5 per cent. ; and Jains, 
9,721. The density is 75 persons per square mile. The 
Agency contains three towns, Dhar (17,792), Barwani 
(6,277), and Kukshi (5,402); and 3,031 villages. 

The charge was originally divided into two sections, known 
as the Bhil and Deputy BhIl Agencies, with head-quarters at 
Bhopawar and Mtopur respectively. In 1857, after the 
Political officer’s residence at Bhopawar was destroyed by the 
mutineers, the head-quarters were removed to Sardarpur, when 
the officer commanding the Bhil Corps was entrusted with the 
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political control of the Agency. The civil work later on 
proved too heavy, and a separate Political officer was con- 
sidered necessary. In 1882, therefore, the Bhil and Deputy 
Bhil Agencies were amalgamated, and a regular Agency was 
constituted with head-quarters at Sardarpur. Following the 
creation, in 1899, of the Indore Residency, all but three of the 
Indore State parganas^ formerly included in this charge, were 
transferred to the Resident in 1904. In 1901 the Bagaud 
pargana of Dewas, made over to the British Government for 
administrative purposes in 1828, was transferred to the Indore 
Agency. The charge now comprises the treaty State of Dhar ; 
the mediatized States of Jhabua, Barwani, Ali-Rajpur, 
and JoBATj eighteen guaranteed Thakurats and Bhumiats, 
the latter holding chiefly from the Dhar State ; the three Indore 


Name. 

Title. 

C{^te, clan, &c. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(igoi)- 

Total 

revenue. 

I. Dhar (portion) . 

H. H.Raja. 

Ponwar Maratha 

1.765 

140,700 

Rs. 

0,00,000 

2, Jhabua 

H, H. Raja. 

Rathor Rajput . 

1.336 

80,889 

1,10,000 

3. Barwani 

Rana . 

Sesodia Rajput 

1,178 

836 

76,136 

4,00,000 

4. All-Rajpur . 

Rana . 

Rathor Rajput . 

50,185 

1,00,000 

5. Jobat . 

RanS . 

Rathor Rajput . 

140 

9»443 

2 1 ,000 

6 Bakhtgarh . 

Thakur 

Ponwar Rajput . 

^5 

6,774 

60,000 

7. Bharudpura 

Bhtoia 

Bhilala 

22 

I7259 

6,000 

8. Barkhera (chkota) 

Bhtimia 

Bhilala 

23 

1.9*9 

6,027 

5,000 

9. Barkhera Iviota ) . 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

44 

25,000 

10. Chiktiabar . 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

2 

283 

825 

11. Dhotria (or Bhai- 
sola) 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

16 

3,040 

12,000 

12. Garhi (or Bhai- 
sakho) . 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

6 

564 

3,000 

13. Jamnia 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

40 

2.877 

24,000 

14. KachhI-Baroda , 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

44 

2,783 

30,000 

15. Kali Baori , 

Bhtoia 

Bhilala 

12 

1,646 

6,000 

16. Kathiwara . 

Thakur 

Jadon Rajput . ; 

69 

3.4*5 

4,000 

17 Kathoria , 

Bhumia 

BhilUa 



2,000 

18. Kothideh . 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

10 

3*8 

1,400 

19. Math war , 

Rana . 

Ponwar Rajput . 

65 

1,022 

7M4 

4,000 

20. Multhan 

Thakur 

Rathor Rajput . 

91 

60,000 

21. Nimkhera (or 

Tirla) . 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

91 

4,641 

r 8,000 

22. Rajgarh 

Bhumia 

Bhilala 

20 

682 

5,000 

23. Ratanmal . 

Thakur 

Ponwar Rajput . 

32 

1,200 

5,000 

24. Manpur (British) 



60 

4,890 

19,800 

25. Gwalior (portion) 

... ... 

... ... 

i >275 

96,426 

58,000 

26. Indore (portion) . 

... 

... 

442 

39 j 343 

1,56,600 

Railways and 

military station 



... 

... 

3,4^0 

.. 



Total 

7,684 

547,546 

20.36,625 


Note. — The areas of Nos. 6-15, 17, 18, 30, 21, and 22 have also been included in their parent 
States of Dhar, Gwalior, and Indore. 
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parganas of Chikalda, LawanI (see Nimar Zila), and Petlawad 
(see Indore Zila) ; the Gwalior district of Amjhera ; and the 
British district of Manpur. None of the guaranteed estates of 
this Agency receives any allowance from, or pays any tribute 
to, the British Government. 

The Political Agent exercises the powers of District Magis- 
trate and a Court of Sessions within the limits of his charge, 
except in States where such powers are exercised by the chiefs, 
and also on that portion of the Godhra-Ratlam branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway which passes 
through the Jhabua State east of the Mahl river. 

The Agra-Bombay and Mhow'-Nlmach high roads and the 
Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway traverse the charge. 

The Agency comprises the States, portions of States, and 
estates shown in the table on the previous page. 

Dhar State, — A treaty State in Central India, under the 
Bhopawar Agency, lying between 21° 55' and 25° 23' N. and 
74® 41' and 76° 33' E. It has an area of about 1,775 square 
miles, of which, however, 329 square miles are held by guaran- 
teed estate-holders, 1,446 square miles being khdisa or directly 
under the Darbar. The territory is much cut up by interven- 
ing portions of other States* It takes its name from the old 
city of Dhar, long famous as the capital of the ParamSra 
Rajputs, The country falls into two natural divisions : the 
high-level tract with an area of S69 square miles, situated 
above the Vindhyan scarp, on the Malwa plateau ; and the 
districts which lie in the hilly country to the south of this 
range. The Narbada, Mahi, Chambal, Kali Sind, and nume- 
rous tributaries of these streams flow through the State* 

A complete geological survey has not as yet been carried 
out. The greater part of the country lies in the Deccan trap 
area; but the Nimanpur pargana^ which constitutes what is 
known to geologists as the Dh^ forest area, presents many 
interesting and varied features. The northern part of this 
area is formed of trap, underlaid by rocks of the Lameta series. 
The extraordinary uniformity of the rocks met with, and the 
absence of all prominent physical features to mark their 
boundaries, point to its having been a very ancient land surface, 
which was reduced to an almost fiat plain before the under- 
lying Lametas had been deposited. The trap and other softer 
rocks were afterwards removed by denudation and exposed the 
old surface. In the south of this region the Vindhyans are 
particularly well shown. At Dhardi village (22® 19' N. and 
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76^^ 25' E.) the Narbada leaps over a ledge of shale and has 
worked the underlying sandstone into pot-holes, in which, after 
the river has subsided, large numbers of pebbles are found 
beautifully polished by contact with each other at the sides of 
the excavation. The stones consist mostly of Bijawar jaspers, 
agates, diorite, and sandstone pebbles, which are much sought 
after by pilgrims, who set up the larger stones as lingarns. In 
the centre of the tract is a large outcrop of Bijawar sandstone, 
mixed with a white conglomerate of quartz and a cherty lime- 
stone underlaid with gneiss. By far the most remarkable rocks 
in this area, however, are the columnar basalts found in intru- 
sive dikes. These columns are horizontal, and at right angles 
to the walls of the dikes. At Sitaban village (22® 32' N. and 
75® 22' E.) one of these dikes forms an almost rectilineal 
ridge 2^ miles long, rising to about 200 feet above the plain 
and striking east and west. Its summit is of very unusual 
appearance, being covered with huge six-sided prismatic 
columns stacked one upon the other with perfect regularity 
and quite loose. Many of the rocks in this area 3deld good 
building material, especially the Lameta sandstones, while the 
limestones are burnt for lime. Slates of good quality could be 
cut in the Bijawars. Iron ores abound and were formerly 
smelted, as is shown by the remains of old workings and large 
deposits of slag. 

The flora consists mainly of teak, black-wood {JDalbergia lati- 
folia) ^ saj (fTerminalia tomentosd)^ iendu (JDiospyros tomenlosa), 
sddad*(f)ugeinia dalbergioides\ and anjan (Hardwickia binata\ 
with undergrowth of Grewia^ Phyllanthus^ Zizyphus, and Wood- 
fordia. Tigers, leopards, sdmbar {Cervus untcolor\ and other 
wild animals are met with in the jungles, while small game 
is plentiful. 

The climate of the Malwa plateau section is very temperate ; 
in the Nimar section below the Vindhyas a much higher tem- 
perature is expenenced during the summer months, while the 
cold season is of short dutation. The following table gives 
the average mean temperatures (in degrees F.) of the three 
representative seasons : — 


Division 
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The annual rainfall for the two natural divisions during 
the last thirteen years averaged 26 inches for the Malwa 
section and 25 inches for Nimar. 

The chiefs of Dhar are Ponwar Marathas, claiming descent 
from the great Paramara clan of Rajputs who ruled over 
Malwa from the ninth to the thirteenth century. The Para- 
maras ’were driven out by the Muhammadans, a section of the 
clan taking up their abode in the Deccan. From this section 
the present Maratha Ponwars trace their descent. In 1560 
Dhar fell to Akbar and was included in the Subak of Malwa. 
In 1690 the Marathas crossed the Narbada for the first time 
and plundered the town and district of Dharampurl belonging 
to this State j and from this time it was never free from their 
depredations. In 1723 the Nizam resigned the governorship 
of Malwa, and was succeeded in 1724 by Girdhar Bahadur, 
whose vigorous opposition to the Marathas delayed the estab- 
lishment of their power in Central India. Udaji Ponwar, an 
officer in the paigdh or body-guard of the Satara Raja, Sahu, 
came to the front about this time, and in 1723 had established 
himself temporarily in Dhar, but was driven out on the arrival 
of Girdhar Bahadur. In 1729—30, however, he managed to 
defeat both Girdhar and his successor Daya Bahadur, and thus 
finally cleared the way for the Maratha ascendancy. In 1742 
^ the Peshwa formally confirmed Anand Rao Ponwar in the fief 
of Dhar by sanad. Anand Rao I now became one of the 
chief rulers of Central India, holding considerable dominions 
and sharing 'with Holkar and Sindhia the rule of Malwa. 
Malcolm remarks it as a curious coincidence that the 
success of the Marathi should, by making Dhar the capital of 
Anand Rao and his descendants, have restored the sovereignty 
of a race who seven centuries before had been expelled from 
the government of that city and country. 

Anand Rao died in 1749 and was succeeded by his son 
Jaswant Rao, who was killed at Panlpat in the battle with 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (1761). His minor son Khande Rao 
succeeded, the management of the State being placed in the 
hands of a DeccanI Brahman, Madho Rao Orekar. From this 
time the power of the State commenced to decline. In 1774 
the Peshwa Raghoba was obliged to send his wife, Anandl Bai, 
to the Dhar fort for safety. The territory was at once overrun 
by Raghoba’s opponents, who desisted only on the surrender 
of Anandl Bai, and her infant son Baji Rao, afterwards the 
last of the Peshwas. In 1782 Khande Rao died and was 
succeeded by his son Anand Rao II. The latter was 
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desirous of conducting personally the administration of his 
State. This did not, however, suit the schemes of the minister, 
Rang Rao Orekar, who made over the country to the mercies 
of Sindhia. Sindhia overran it with his troops and seized large 
portions of its territories. The State was at this time shorn of 
all its outlying districts, and on the death of Anand Rao, which 
occurred at this juncture, would, but for the heroic defence of 
the Dhar fort by his widow, the courageous Maina Bai, have 
been deprived of the whole of its possessions. 

The Pindari raids and general lawlessness of Central India 
dunng this period at length reduced Dhar to the last extremity, 
so that in 1819, when a treaty was made with the British 
Government, it consisted only of the capital and country imme- 
diately round it, with a revenue of Rs. 35,000. On the signing 
of the treaty, the districts of Berasia (see Bhopal State) and 
Badnawar were restored. Ram Chandra Rao, who had suc- 
ceeded Anand Rao, died in 1833, and was followed by Jaswant 
Rao II, adopted from another branch of the house. He died 
of cholera early in 1857, and was succeeded by his adopted 
son Anand Rao III, a boy of thirteen. Anand Rao was too 
young to manage the State in these troublous times. The 
actual rulers were suspected of complicity in the rebellion, and 
the State was confiscated, but was ultimately restored in 
i860, with the exception of the Berasia pargana^ which had 
been given to Bhopal. In 1877 Anand Rao received the 
personal title of Maharaja and the K.C.S.I,, and in 1883 the 
further decoration of C.I.E. was conferred on him. He died 
in 1898, and was succeeded by his adopted son the present 
chief, Udaji Rao Ponwar, who was born in 1886 and is still 
(1906) a minor, the administration being conducted by a 
Superintendent under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agent. The chief has the titles of His Highness and Raja, 
and receives a salute of x 5 guns. 

The State of Dhar is possessed of many architectural and 
archaeological treasures, among which the old fort of Mandu 
stands first. There are also at Dhar Town many remains 
of both the Muhammadan and earlier Hindu periods, while 
several ancient records of the greatest interest have been dis- 
covered among them. At Dharampuri (22° 9' N. and 75° 21' 
E.), on the Narbada, some temples of the mediaeval period 
possess considerable architectural merit. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 
149,244, (1891) 169,474, and (1901) 142,115. It decreased 
by 16 per cent, during the last decade. The density of 
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population is 80 persons per square mile. There are two 
towns in the State, Dhar (population, 17,792), the capital, 
and KukshI (5,402) ; and 514 villages. Hindus number 
93,787, or 66 per cent. ; Animists, 32,630, or 23 per cent. ; 
Musalmans, 12,648, or 9 per cent. ; and Jains, 2,987. 

The principal tribes and castes are Bhils, who number 
18,507, or 13 per cent, of the total population; Bhilalas, 
10,840; Rajputs, 12,381; Kunbis, 9,744; and Brahmans, 
8,490. The prevailing speech consists of Bhil dialects, spoken 
by 43,800 persons, or 30 per cent. ; Hindi, by 39,300, or 
28 per cent. ; and MalwT, by 33,532, or 24 per cent. About 
56 per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, 
13 per cent, by general labour, and 20 per cent, by industrial 
occupations. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has a chapel, hospital, 
and school in the chief town, and 58 Christians were returned 
in 1901, almost all of whom were Bhils. 

The soil on the high-level tract is of the high fertility com- 
mon in Malwa. In the lower tract most of the country is 
covered with jungle, and, except for the land lying immediately 
along the river-bed, is not of any great value from an agricul- 
tural point of view. 

The 1,446 miles of the khdlsa area are distributed thus : 
594 square miles, or 41 per cent, are cultivated, of which 
26 square miles are irrigable; 381 square miles are covered 
with forest ; 204 square miles are cultivable but not cultivated ; 
and 267 square miles are uncultivable waste. 

Of the total cropped Bx^o^jowdr occupies 197 square miles, 
or 35 per cent.; wheat 118 square miles, or 21 per cent; 
maize 48 square miles, gram 32, other pulses 31, til 25, bdjra 
23, rice 3, linseed 9, cotton 47, and poppy 8 square miles. 
The land under cultivation has increased by 6 per cent, since 
1890, and but for the disastrous effect of the famine of 
1899—1900 would certainly have increased to a still greater 
extent The area occupied by forest is very considerable, and 
much of the timber is of great value. Since 1896 the forests 
have been under the management of a trained Forest officer, 
and yielded a net gain to the State of Rs. 5,000 in 1903. 
The prevalent trees are sMsham (JDalbergia Sissoo\ biya 
(JPierocarpus Marsupiuni)^ sadad {Terminalia tomentosd)^ 
anjan (JEIardwickia binafd), and haldu {Adina cordifoUa)^ 
Another tree met with in large numbers in Dhar and on the 
Mandu fort is the Adansonia digitata^ the baobab of Living- 
stone, called by natives Khurdsdni^ under the impression that 
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it was introduced by one of the Khilji kings from Khorasta. 
It would actually appear to have been introduced here by 
Mahmud Khiljl I of Malwa. 

The State formerly produced a considerable amount of iron 
from local ores, but the industry has died out. A certain 
amount of building stone is still quarried and exported. 

Grain, cotton, and opium form the chief commercial pro- 
ducts, being exported to Indore and Mhow. A Government 
depdt for the weighing of opium has been established at Dhar. 
The average number of chests passing the scales during the 
last twenty years was 752, realizing 4-7 lakhs in the export 
duty levied by the British Government. In 1904-5, 578 
chests passed the scales. A State duty of Rs. 20 per chest is 
also levied, bringing in an average income of Rs. 8,700. 

The State contains 178 miles of metalled roads, the chief 
being those from Dhar to Lebhad, joining the Mhow-Nimach 
road ; from Dhar to Dudhi, joining the Agra-Bombay road ; 
and a branch road to Nalcha and Mtodu. A new road from 
Dhar to Nagda, joining the Mhow-Nimach road, is nearing 
completion. A regular State postal department existed up to 
1901, employing a local issue of stamps ; the State system was 
then amalgamated with the British department, which now 
maintains twenty-five post offices, including combined post and 
telegraph offices at Dhar and Kukshi. 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into six 
J>arganas^ with head-quarters at Dhar, Badnawar, Sundarsi 
(in the Bhopal Agency), Kukshi, Nimanpur, and Dharampuri. 
They include 256 khalsa villages directly under the Darbar, 
and 258 villages which have been alienated in various 
holdings. 

When exercising powers, the chief, under the treaty of 1819, 
has control of all civil judicial and ordinary administrative 
matters. There are twenty-two feudatories, of whom thirteen 
hold under a guarantee from the British Government, but 
within whose territory the Dhar Darbar exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. These have certain judicial powers 
within the limits of their own holdings, but such powers are 
held subject to the superior control of the Darbar. Besides 
these feudatories, twenty-eight jdgirdars possess no civil or 
criminal powers. The State courts are constituted on the 
British model, and the Biitish codes generally are followed as 
guides. 

The total revenue of the State, excluding that of the 
alienated holdings (2 lakhs), amounts to about 9 lakhs, of 
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which 5-5 lakhs is derived from land, Rs. 11,000 from 
opium, Rs. 80,000 from tributes, Rs. 30,000 from excise, 
Rs, 26,000 from forests, and Rs. 21,000 from stamps. The 
ordinary expenses amount to 7-9 lakhs, of which 1-5 lakhs 
is spent on the chiefs establishment, 1-3 lakhs on collection 
of revenue, Rs. 49,000 on police, Rs, 53,000 on general 
administration, Rs. 22,000 on forests, Rs. 19,000 on medical, 
and Rs. 16,000 on education. 

The average incidence of the land revenue demand is 
Rs. 2-7-4 per acre of cultivated land and 15 annas per acre of 
total area. The fertile soil of the plateau area produces 
Rs. 2-14-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 an acre, while in the hilly tract the 
rates vary from Rs. 1-8-0 to 8 annas. The present system of 
assessment is based on the nature of the soil, its proximity to 
villages, and capability of irrigation. Rates vary from Rs. 17 
to Rs. 2-8-0 an acre for irrigated land, and from Rs. 2-3-0 
to Rs. r-9-0 for ‘dry’ land, exclusive of the perquisites of 
the paiwdris, pdtels^ and village officials. 

Dhar formerly paid Rs. 20,000 per annum as contribution 
to the Malwa Bhil Corps. Since 1881 an annual contribu- 
tion of Rs. 6,600 has been paid, the remainder having been 
capitalized by the surrender of Government promissory notes, 
aggregating 3 lakhs. 

The Dhar Darbar never had a silver coinage. Up to 1887 
copper coins were minted, but in that year the British currency 
was substituted, a special coin with the addition of the words 
‘Dhar State’ being struck at the Calcutta Mint. In 1895 
the British rupee was made legal tender throughout the 
State, 

A small force of regulars and irregulars is maintained. The 
former, who are employed for guard and escort, number 
53 cavalry, 200 infantry, and 19 artillerymen with 5 guns. 
There are also 245 irregulars, who assist in police work, 
A force of 317 regular police is maintained, assisted by 
895 rural police {chaukiddrs) for village watch and ward. 
A Central jail is kept up at Dhar. 

In 1850 the first school was opened for boys, and in 1864 
one for girls was added. In 1872 a regular educational 
department was founded. In 1881 it supervised 20 schools, 
while 44 were kept up by the Darbar in 1905, with 1,670 
pupils, including 127 girls, besides 30 private schools with 
600 pupils. Among the last is a girls’ school belonging to the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, opened in 1898. There are 
two printing presses, one private and the other a State press 
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which prints reports, a certain number of books, and the Dhar 
Gazette^ an official issue. 

Medical institutions include thirteen hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, the first having been opened in 1854. In 1902-3 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 2,114, giving 
a proportion of 15 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination 
is not compulsory, but is steadily growing in popularity. 

A regular survey for revenue purposes was carried out in 
1902-4, and dealt chiefly with khdlsa villages. 

Dhar Town. — Chief town of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in 22° 36' N. and in 75® 19' E., 33 
miles by road from Mhow on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
and 1,908 feet above sea-level. The name is usually derived 
from JDhdrd JVagarz) the ‘city of sword-blades.’ The site is 
picturesque, the town lying somewhat lower than the sur- 
rounding country, its numerous lakes and many shady trees 
forming a striking contrast to the barren yellow downs which 
enfold it on all sides. In the centre, towering over the city, 
stands a fort built of a fine red sandstone. The older part of 
the city is surrounded by a brick wall of Muhammadan type, 
while a rampart-like mound lying just beyond the wall and 
called the JDhul Kot possibly represents the still more ancient 
fortification of Hindu times. 

The town is an old one, and was for about five centuries the 
capital of the Paramara chiefs of Malwa. The first capital of 
the dynasty was Ujjain ; but Vairisinha II, the fifth prince of 
the line, at the end of the ninth century moved to Dh^, which 
became from this time actually, if not nominally, the capital 
of Malwa, and is so intimately connected with the Paramara 
clan. Ujjain appears, however, to have been still recog- 
nized as the capital, even in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. After the accession of Raja Bhoj, however, Dhar 
assumed the first place. During the rule of Munja Vakpati 
(974-95), Sindhuraja (995-1010), and Bhoj (1010--53), Dhar 
was recognized throughout India as a seat of learning, these 
monarchs, themselves literary composers and no mean scholars, 
being great patrons of literature, who drew all the talent of 
India to their courts. Dhar suffered the usual vicissitudes of 
cities in those days, its security depending on the power of its 
rulers to resist aggression. It was sacked by Jaya Sinha, the 
Chalukya king of Anhilvada Patan, in 1020 ; and by Someshvara, 
the Western Chalukya king, in 1040, when Bhoj was forced 
to flee. 

During the Muhammadan period it became known as Piran 
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Dhar, owing apparently to the numerous Muhammadan saints 
who have been connected with the place ; and many of their 
tombs are still to be seen. The first appearance of Muham- 
madans in Dhar was in 1300, -when Ala-ud-dln subdued all 
Malwa as far as Dhar. Ten years later, Malik Kafur, Ala-ud- 
din’s great general, halted at Dhar, then evidently in Muham- 
madan hands, on his return from defeating Ramdeo of 
Deogiri. During the great famine which raged in 1344, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak halted at Dhar, and found that the 
whole country was desolate and that the posts had all left 
the roads. In 1399 Dilawar Khan was made governor of 
the shikk of Dhar and soon became practically independent, 
his son and successor Hoshang Shah being the first of the 
Muhammadan kings of Malwa. Dhar at this time became 
second in importance to Mandu, which Hoshang Shah made 
his capital. 

Under Akbar, Dhar became the chief town of a mahdl in the 
Mandu sarkdr of the Subah of Malw^a. In 1598 Akbar, while 
directing the invasion of the Deccan, stopped at Dhar seven 
days, a fact recorded on the iron pillar at the Lat Masjid. In 
1658 the fort was held by the troops of Dara Shikoh, then 
engaged in his struggle with Aurangzeb ; on the approach of 
Aurangzeb they evacuated it and joined the army of Jaswant 
Singh, which was defeated two months later at Fatehabad. 
It passed finally from the Mughals to the Marathas in 1730. 

The population in 1901 was 17,792, Hindus forming 75 
per cent, and Musalmans 19 per cent. Christians numbered 56, 
chiefly native converts of the Canadian Presb3^erian Mission 
established in the town. 

Dhar is the principal trade centre of the State, a considerable 
commerce in grain and opium passing through its markets to 
Mhow for export to Bombay and elsewhere. A Government 
opium dep6t for the payment of duty is situated here. 

Many buildings of interest, both Muhammadan and Hindu, 
may be seen in the town, several of which have yielded ancient 
records of great historical importance. The fort, which stands 
on a small elevation to the north of the town, is said to have 
been built in the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak (1325-51). 
The first distinct reference to it is made by Barani, who states 
that certain large sums had accumulated at Deogiri out of the 
revenue collections made by Katlagh Khan when governor in 
the Deccan, and as they could not be conveyed as far as Delhi, 
they were placed in Dharagir, a strong fort, then under the 
reprobate governor Aziz Himar. The fort is historically 
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important as the birthplace of BajI Rao II, the last of the 
Peshwas, who was born here in 1775, and whose toy well is 
still preserved. During the Mutiny of 1857 the fort was seized 
by Rohillas and other mercenaries in the employ of the State, 
and was the first place assaulted in Central India by the 
Mhow column. After a bombardment conducted by General 
Stewart which lasted six days, the fort was found to be empty, 
the enemy having escaped to Mandasor. The breach then 
made is still visible, though partially repaired. The following 
are the chief archaeological remains in the town. 

The Lat Masjid was erected by Dilawar Khan out of the 
remains of Jain temples in 1405, and takes its name from an 
iron pillar {Idt) which is lying outside. An inscription upon 
the pillar states that Akbar rested here in the forty-fourth year 
of his reign (1598), The origin of this pillar is not certainly 
known, but it is supposed to have been put up in commemora- 
tion of a victory, probably in the time of Arjuna Varman 
Paramara (1210-18). Jahangir in his diary mentions that 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat wished to take the pillar away, but 
that it fell and broke in two. It was originally 43 feet high, 
but now lies in several pieces. 

The Kamal Maula is a small enclosure containing four 
tombs. One is said to be that of Mahmud Khilji I (1435—69), 
the other is that of Shaikh Kamal Maulvi. Over the doorway 
is a handsome blue tile with an inscription in Kufic characters. 
Kamal-ud-dln was a follower of the famous saint Nizam-ud-dm 
Auliya, who lived in the time of Ala-ud-din (i 296-1316). This 
mausoleum was built in 1457 by Mahmud I in honour of his 
memory. 

Raja Bhoj’s school is also a mosque made out of Hindu 
remains in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Its present 
title is a misnomer, derived from the numerous slabs containing 
rules of Sanskrit grammar which have been used to pave the 
floor. It stands on the site of an old temple, probably that 
mentioned in a play of which a portion was discovered here 
inscribed on stone slabs fixed in the back of the mihrdb. The 
temple was dedicated to the goddess SarasvatT, and is described 
as the ornament of the 84 squares of Dharanagari. On two 
pillars are a curious epitome of Sanskrit inflexional termina- 
tions, cut so as to resemble a snake, and called Sarpabandhi 
in consequence. 

The mausoleum of Abdullah Shah Changal lies to the south- 
west of the town on the old Hindu rampart. This, the oldest 
mausoleum in Dhar, is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint who 
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lived in the time of Raja Bhoj II and is said to have converted 
him to Muhammadanism. South of the town stands a temple 
dedicated to Kalika, situated on a low hill overlooking a 
picturesque tank. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has a chapel, a hospital, 
and a school at Dhar. A high school and several other 
schools, a public library, a hospital, a dd^-hungalow, the resi- 
dence of the Political Agent, and combined post and telegraph 
offices are also situated in the town. 

{Archaeological Survey Report (1902-3) ; Archaeological 
Survey of Western India Progress Reforf (1904-6); Captain 
Barnes, Journal of the Bombay Branchy Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xxi, pp. 339-54]- 

Ktikshl. — Town and head-quarters of the pargana of the 
same name in the Dhar State, Central India, situated in 
22° 13' N. and 74® 48' E., 93 miles by road from Mhow on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 5,402. 
The town lies at the foot of the Vindhyan range, 1,746 feet 
above sea-level. It stands on the old trade route between 
Gujarat and Malwa, and was in consequence an important 
place until the opening of railways and new roads led traffic 
into other channels. KukshI fell to the chiefs of Dhar in 
1748, but must have been a place of importance long before 
this, although it is not mentioned in the Aind-Akbari. A new 
metalled road leading from BarwanI to B^h and Arajhera 
passes through the town. Many of the houses are large and 
commodious, but a severe fire by which the town was ravaged 
in 1894 seriously affected its appearance. KukshI contains 
a hospital, a school, combined post and telegraph offices, 
a cotton press, and a resthouse. 

MaJidu (or Mandogarh). — An historic fort in the Dhar 
State, Central India, situated in 22° 21' N. and 75® 26' E., 
22 miles from Dhar town, on the summit of a fiat-topped hill 
in the Vindhyan range, 2,079 above sea-level. 

Mandu must have been a stronghold from the earliest days, 
although practically nothing is known of its history previous to 
Muhammadan times. In 1304 it was taken by Ain-ul-mulk, 
and just a century later became the capital of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Malwa under Hoshang Shah Ghorl (1405—34). 
During the rule of the Malwa dynasty Mandu underwent the 
usual vicissitudes of capital towns in those days, being, except 
for fourteen years during the rule of Ghiyas-ud-dln Khilji 
(1475—1500), constantly the scene of siege and battle. 

In 1531 Malwa was annexed to Gujarat by Bahadur Shah, 
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in whose possession it remained until he was defeated in 1535 
by Humayun. On Humayun’s retiring soon after, the fort 
was seized by one Mallu Khan, who assumed independence 
under the title of Kadir Shah. He was ousted by Sher Shah in 
1545, when Mandu, with the rest of Malwa, was placed under 
his general Shujaat (or Shujawal) Khan. On the break-up of 
the Siiri dynasty, Shujaat Khan’s son and successor Bayazid, 
better known as Baz Bahadur, succeeded to the rule of Malwa 
and assumed independence. He is best remembered for his 
skill in music, and for his romantic attachment to the beautiful 
and accomplished singer Rupmatl of Sarangpur. In 1560-2 
Mandu was finally incorporated in the Mughal empire, and 
became the head-quarters of a sarkdr in the Suhah of Malwa. 
Akbar visited Mandu m 1564 and again in 1598. In 1585 the 
English merchant and traveller Fitch visited the fort. The 
emperor Jahangir stayed at Mandu for some months in 1616 
and was accompanied by Sir Thomas Roe, who describes his 
sojourn there at some length. Jahangir also gives a long 
account of the visit in his diary, and notes that he had the old 
palaces repaired for the use of himself and his retinue at a 
cost of three lakhs. Wild animals abounded in the neighbour- 
hood, and the beautiful Ntir Jahan herself shot four tigers, 
a fact which roused the emperor’s admiration. He visited 
Mandu again in 1620. In 1625 prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), 
when in rebellion against his father, took refuge in Mandu. 
In 1696 the Marathas held the town, but only for a time, 
the country not passing finally to the present Dhar family 
till 1732. 

The fort is formed of the entire hill, round which runs a 
battlemented wall nearly 23 miles in circuit. Inside are 
numerous buildings, mosques, palaces, tombs, and dwelling- 
houses, all more or less in a state of decay, but many of them 
magnificent specimens of Pathan architecture. Akbar appears 
to have destroyed a large number of the buildings to render 
the place less attractive to his rebel subjects. Jahangir states 
that his father took six months to capture the fort, when he 
caused the gateways, towers, and ramparts, with the city within, 
to be dismantled and laid m ruins. The usual entrance is by 
the GM Darwaza (‘ carriage gate ’) on the north side close to 
the Delhi Gate. The fort has ten gates, several of which bear 
inscriptions referring to their erection or repair. Just beyond 
the Gari Darw^ the road leads to a beautiful collection of 
ruined palaces, built by the Khilji rulers of Malwa and enclosed 
within a wall. The principal buildings inside this enclosure 
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are the Hindola Mahal, a massively built structure with steeply 
sloping buttresses, containing a great hall, very suggestive of 
the dining-hall of an Oxford college, and the picturesque 
Jahaz Mahal (‘ ship palace ’), so called from its overhanging 
a lake. To the north of this enclosure stands the oldest 
mosque on the hill, built of fragments of Jain temples by 
Dilawar Khan in 1405. Next come the Jama Masjid and 
tomb of Hoshang Shah, the two finest buildings in the fort now 
standing. The great mosque is a splendid example of Pathan 
architecture, of simple grandeur and massive strength. It was 
founded by Hoshang Shah and completed in the year 1454. 
Opposite is a mound of debris, in which the remains of a 
magnificent marble tomb have been discovered, probably that 
of Mahmud Khilji 1 . When complete, it must have surpassed 
every other building on the hill. Beside it stand the founda- 
tions of the Tower of Victory, seven storeys high, raised by 
Mahmud in 1443, in commemoration of his victory over Rana 
Kumbha of Chiton The nature of the victory may be gathered 
from the fact that Kumbha erected the famous tower on Chitor 
fort in 1448, in memory of his success on the same occasion. 
The tomb of Hoshang Shah stands beside his mosque. It is 
a magnificent marble-domed mausoleum, which in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness is a suitable resting-place 
for a great warrior. Not far beyond these lies the mosque of 
Malik Mughls, the father of Mahmud I, It was built in 1432 
from the remains of other buildings, and, though somewhat 
damaged, is still a very fine building, both in its proportions 
and delicate finish. The remaining buildings of importance 
are the palaces of Baz Bahadur and Rupmatl. The former 
stands about half a mile from the scarp of the hill, the latter on 
its very edge. The view from the roof of Rupmatl's palace is 
a magnificent one. Below lies the broad stream of the sacred 
Narbada, its fertile valley lined with fields of wheat and poppy, 
while to the south the long line of the forest-covered Satpuras 
stretch ridge behind ridge down to the valley of the Tapti river 
beyond. Among these hills the sacred peak of Bawangaja 
(see Barwani) stands conspicuous. 

[C. Harris, The Ruins of Mandoo \ Bombay Gazetteer^ 

vol. i, Part ii, pp, 352-84 ; Captain Barnes, Journal of the 
Bombay Branchy Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xxi, pp. 3 55-9 1*] 

Jhabua. — A guaranteed chiefship under the Bhopawar 
Agency, Central India, lying between 22° 2 S'" and 23° 14' N. 
and 74® 20' and 75*^ 19' E., with an area of 1,336 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Kushalgarh State of the 
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Rajputana Agency ; on the south by the Jobat State ; on the 
east by All-Rajpur and Dhar ; and on the west by the Panch 
Mahals District of Bombay. The State lies wholly in the 
mountainous region of Malwa known as Rath, which is formed 
by the branch of the Vmdhyas that strikes northwards towards 
Udaipur and constitutes the western boundary of the Malwa 
plateau. A succession of forest-clad ridges run generally north 
and south, traversed by numerous streams which flow into the 
Anas, a tributary of the Mahi. The climate throughout most 
of the State is subject to greater extremes than are met with on 
the more open land of the Malwa plateau. The annual rain- 
fall averages about 30 inches. 

The State takes its name from the chief town, founded in 
the sixteenth century by a notorious freebooter, Jhabbu Naik, 
of the Labhana caste. The present ruler is a Rathor Rajput, 
descended from Bir Singh, fifth son of Jodha, the founder of 
Jodhpur in Rajputana. This branch of the family rose to 
favour at Delhi, and acquired Badnawar in Malwa in fief in 
1584, Kesho Das, son of Bhlman Singh, who then held 
Badnawar, was attached to the retinue of prince Salim, who, 
on his accession as the emperor Jahangir, employed him to 
subdue the turbulent freebooters infesting the south-western 
districts of Malwa. After suppressing these gangs, Kesho Das 
obtained possession of their lands. In 1607 he was invested 
with the insignia of nobility by the emperor, but died the 
same year, poisoned by his son and heir. From this time 
onwards the State was subjected to much internal disturbance, 
the confusion being greatly increased by the appearance of 
the Marathas in 1722; and the next year the State was 
formally placed under the management of Holkar during the 
minority of the chief. In 1817 the revenues were merely 
nominal, owing principally to Marat ha oppression, though, 
singularly enough, Holkar left the collection and payment of 
the chauth or fourth part of the revenue which was his due to 
the Jhabua officials. During the settlement of Malwa by Sir 
John Malcolm the State was guaranteed to the family. Raja 
Gopal Singh (1840-94), though only seventeen years of age 
at the time of the Mutiny, rendered good service in assisting 
the fugitives from Bhopawar, in recognition of which he was 
presented with a khilat of Rs. 12,500 in value. In 1865, how- 
ever, he permitted a prisoner confined under suspicion of theft 
to be mutilated, for which a fine of Rs. 10,000 was imposed 
and his salute discontinued for one year. Till 1870 the States 
of Indore and Jhabua exercised joint jurisdiction over the 
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Thandla and Petlawad districts; but as this arrangement led 
to constant disputes, an exchange of territory was effected in 
1871, by which Petlawad was assigned to Indore, Thandla 
remaining with Jhabua, which pays Rs. 4,350 a year to Indore 
in adjustment of revenue. The present chiefi Udai Singh, 
succeeded by adoption in 1894, and has exercised adminis- 
trative powers since 1898. The ruler bears the titles of His 
Highness and Raja, and receives a salute of ii guns. 

Population has varied at the last three enumerations : (1881) 
92,938, (1891) 119,787, and (1901) 80,889. The large decrease 
during the last decade is accounted for by the severe losses 
incurred by the Bhil population in the famine of 1899—1900. 
The density is 60 persons per square mile. Animists, chiefly 
Bhils, number 58,428, or 72 per cent, of the total population, 
and Hindus 18,156, or 22 per cent. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has a station at Th^dla, and native Christians 
numbered 73 in 1901. The chief tribes and castes are Bhils, 
29,200, who form 36 per cent, of the population ; Bhilalas, 
14,500, or 18 per cent.; Patlias, 8,700, or 10 per cent.; and 
Rajputs, 2,000, or 3 per cent. Agriculture supports 61 per cent, 
and general labour 8 per cent. The State contains 686 
villages and 158 bhilfaras (hamlets). 

Land is divided locally into two sections : the Mahidhawa 
or land along the Mahl river, which is cultivable; and the 
Ghata or hilly tract, of which the greater part of the State is 
composed, and which is of low fertility and incapable of irriga- 
tion. Of the total area, only 120 square miles, or 9 per cent., 
are under cultivation, and 4 square miles, or 3 per cent., are 
irrigated. Of the uncultivated area, 363 square miles, or 
27 per cent of the total area, are cultivable, and 440 square 
miles, or 33 per cent., are under forest, the remainder being 
uncultivable waste. Maize occupies 64 square miles, or 
53 per cent, of the cultivated area; rice, 12 square miles; 
gram and wheat, 10 square miles each ; jowdr^ 8 square miles ; 
cotton, 34 square miles ; and poppy, 2 square miles. 

The mineral resources are probably considerable, but have 
not as yet been fully investigated. At present manganese is 
worked to a small extent in the Rambhapur fargana by a 
Bombay firm, who pay a royalty of 4 annas per ton of ore 
exported. The ore is exported from Meghnagar station on 
the Ratlam-Godhra section of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, to which a light tramway has been 
laid by the contractors. 

The isolated and wild nature of the country makes any 
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general development of commerce difficult. The main source 
of commercial profit is opium, which is exported to Ratlam. 

The chief means of communication are through the Megh- 
nagar, Bajranggarh, Amargarh, and Bhairongarh stations of the 
Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. In 1900 a metalled road was commenced by 
the British Government between Jhabua and the Meghnagar 
station. British post offices are maintained at Jhabua, Thandla, 
Bajranggarh, Ranapur, and Meghnagar. 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into four 
parganas — Jhabua, Rambhapur, Ranapur, and Thandla — each 
under a tahsildar. Besides these parganas, managed directly 
by the State, eighteen families of nobles, the Umraos, hold 
fiefs extending over 946 square miles, or 71 per cent, of the 
total area, and pay a tribute of Rs. 5,000 to the Darbar, and 
Rs. 7,510 to Holkar. 

The administration is carried on by the chief, assisted 
by his minister and the usual departments, of which the 
medical and forest are superintended by the Agency Surgeon 
and the Forest officer, respectively. The chief exercises 
judicial powers intermediate between those of a District 
Magistrate and a Sessions Court, all serious cases being re- 
ported to the Political Agent. In cases of murder among the 
Bhils, the Darbar reports to the Political officer whether the 
case is one which can be dealt with by the local panchdyat 
(council of elders) or should be tried by the Political Agent 
Appeals in criminal cases lie to the dlwdn and to the chief, 
with power of reference to the Political Agent. In civil matters, 
the chief’s decision is final. 

The normal revenue of the State is i-i lakhs, excluding 
alienated lands (i«3 lakhs). Of this, Rs. 53,000 is derived from 
land, Rs. 13,000 from customs, Rs. 10,000 from excise, and 
Rs. 5,000 from tribute- The chief heads of expenditure are 
Rs. 60,000 on general administration, Rs. 20,000 on the chiefs 
establishment, Rs. 15,000 on collecting the land revenue, and 
Rs. 3,000 on medical. 

The incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-4-0 per 
acre of cultivated land and 3 annas per acre on the total area. 
As in all Rajput States, much of the land has been alienated 
in jd^r grants to members of the chief’s family and others. 
These alienated territories comprise 56 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, but pay only 3 per cent, of the total revenue. 
All rents are taken in cash, and since 1902 have been paid 
direct to the tahsildar. Ordinary rates vary from Rs. 3-3-2 to 
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Rs. 9 per acre. A higher rate, amounting sometimes to Rs. 24 
an acre, is paid for irrigable land growing poppy and sugar-cane. 
In the hilly tract, the rates vary from a few annas to R. i. 

Opium is weighed at Jhabua, Thandla, and Hanumangarh 
before passing out of the State, and a duty of Rs. 5 is levied 
per chest of 40 lb.; when the poppy comes from the land of 
an Umrao^ Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 are taken by the State, the balance 
being received by the Umrao, 

Copper coins were struck in Jhabua up to 1881, but discon- 
tinued after that date. The British rupee was made legal 
tender in 1893. 

No regular troops are kept up, such irregulars as exist being 
used to assist the police. Two serviceable guns are used 
for firing salutes. The police were organized m 1901, and 
number 95 men under a chief inspector, besides 425 rural 
village police. The Central jail is at Jhabua. 

The first school was opened in 1854. There are now 17 
public and private schools, of which one is the mission school 
at Thandla, established in 1900. There are 283 pupils. In 
1901 only 2 per cent, of the population (almost all males) were 
able to read and write. The State maintains three dispensaries, 
at Jhabua, Ranapur, and Thandla. 

The capital of Jhabua is situated in 22® 45' N. and 74® 38' E., 
on the edge of a small lake called the Bahadur-Sagar, 1,171 feet 
above sea-level. Population (1901), 3,354. The palace, which 
is surrounded by a mud wall with masonry bastions, stands on 
the north bank of the lake. The streets are narrow, steep, and 
winding. Beside the lake is the cenotaph of Raja Ratan Singh 
(1832-40), who was killed by lightning when riding on an 
elephant in the Nllkanth procession, during the Dasehra 
festival. The town is ii miles from the Meghnagar station 
on the Godhra-Ratlam branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway. It contains a State guesthouse, a 
dispensary, a British post office, a jail, and a school. 

Barwani State. — h. guaranteed chiefship in Central India, 
under the Bhopawar Agency, lying between 21® 36' and 
22® f N. and 74® 28' and 75® 16' E., along the left bank of 
the Narbada river, with an area of 1,178 square miles. It is 
botmded on the north by the Dh^ State ; on the north-west by 
Ali-Rajpur ; on the east by a portion of the Indore State ; and 
on the south and west by the Khandesh District of Bombay. 
The State lies generally in the hilly tracts division of Central 
India, but falls internally into two subdivisions : that of the 
Narbada valley district, formed of a fertile alluvial plain, and 
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the remainder of the State, which is rough and hilly. Much 
of the country is very picturesque, with a succession of ranges 
and valleys covered with thick forest. In these valleys many 
traces of former prosperity are met with, such as ruined forts, 
mosques, and dwelling-houses, now overgrown with jungle, but 
once used by the Mughal nobles and officials of the Bijagarh 
sarkdr of the Subah of Malwa. The climate is subject to 
greater extremes of heat than Malwa, while the cold season is 
of short duration. The annual rainfall, as recorded at BarwanT, 
averages 22 inches. 

The chiefs of Barwani are Sesodia Rajputs, connected with 
the house of Udaipur. Tradition traces their descent from the 
second son of Bapa Rawal, the founder of that house, one of 
whose descendants migrated in the eleventh or fourteenth 
century into the Narbada districts, and fixed his residence at 
Avasgarh, a hill fort about 8 miles from Jalgun. The history 
of the line is for the most part lost in obscurity. According to 
the State records there have been in all fifty-one Ranas ; but 
little is known of them, and it is difficult to determine the time 
at which many of them lived. Paras Ram (Parsan) Singh, the 
thirty-fifth chief, was defeated by the Muhammadans, and 
taken a prisoner to Delhi, where he embraced Islam on the 
condition that he should be allowed to retain his ancestral 
estates. His successor Bhim Singh and the two Ranas who 
followed, though nominally Hindus, were virtually Muham- 
madans. About 1650 Chandra Singh, forty-first of the line, 
finding that Avasgarh was too weak a position, moved the 
capital to Barwani ; and the State has since then been known 
by its present name. In the time of Mohan Singh, son and 
successor of Chandra Singh, the greater part of the State was 
seized by the Marathas. This period marks the decline of the 
house j and though the Barwani Ranas managed to keep their 
independence, and were never actually tributary to any of the 
great Malwa chiefs, they were finally left with the small strip of 
territory they now hold instead of their former extensive 
domains. In 1794 Rana Mohan Singh II succeeded, and was 
ruling, during the settlement of Malwa by Sir John Malcolm. 
He died in 1839 and was succeeded by his son Jaswant Singh, 
who, in 1861, was removed from the administration owing to 
his incapacity, but was restored to power in 1873, and dying in 
1880 was succeeded by his brother Indrajit, whose administra- 
tion was also not a success. On his death in 1894, his eldest 
son, Ranjit Singh, the present chief, succeeded at the age of 
six. During his minority he was educated at the Mayo 
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College at Ajmer. The chief bears the title of Rana, and 
receives a salute of nine guns. 

Population has been: (i88i) 56,445, (1891) 80,266, and 
(1901) 76,136. The number increased by 42 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891, but fell 5 per cent, in the last decade. 
The density is 65 persons per square mile. Hindus number 
38,670, or 50 per cent. ; Animists, chiefly Bhilalas, 32,894, 
or 43 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 4,197. The true percentage 
for Animists is higher than stated above, as large numbers 
of Bhilalas returned themselves as Hindus, the total of those 
speaking BhTl dialects giving 68 per cent, of the population, 
which is nearer the truth. The State possesses one town, 
BarwanT (population, 6,277), the capital; and 333 villages. 
Almost the entire population is composed of jungle tribes, 
who, though describing themselves as agriculturists, in fact do 
but little cultivation. Agriculture supports 65 per cent, of the 
inhabitants, and general labour 6 per cent. 

The total area is thus distributed : cultivated, 302 square 
miles, or 26 per cent., of which 3 square miles are irrigated ; 
forest, 566 square miles, or 48 per cent. ; cultivable land not 
under cultivation, 152 square miles; waste, 158 square miles. 
Of the cropped area, jowar covers 61 square miles; bdjra^ 56 ; 
cotton, 39; til, 31 ; maize, 20 ; wheat, 5 ; gram, 4 square miles ; 
and poppy only 12 acres. Cattle-breeding has always been 
a speciality of this region, bullocks of the Nim^ breed being 
much in demand on account of their size and strength. 
Unfortunately, of late years breeding has not been very 
systematically carried on. 

The rates of assessment are fixed according to the capability 
of the soil, varying from Rs. 2—6-5 8 per acre for irri- 
gated land along the Narbada ; from Rs. 2-6-5 3—1-0 

per acre for unirrigated lands, and 6 annas for the rocky soils 
of the hills- Special rates are given to Bhil cultivators to 
induce them to settle, only Rs. 7—8-0 being demanded from 
them per plough (15 acres) of land, where other cultivators 
pay Rs. 20. 

The distance of the State from all railways has delayed the 
development of trade, although much has been done of late 
years to increase facility of communication by the construction 
of feeder-roads in connexion with the Agra-Bombay road, the 
principal routes for traffic in the State. In 1891 there were 
only 7 miles of metalled roads in the State. There are now 1 18 
miles, providing feeders to the Agra-Bombay high road. The 
road from BarwanI town to Julwania is the general route for 
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goods and passengers passing to the railway at Mhow, the 
nearest station, which is 8o miles distant from BarwanX. Four 
British post offices are maintained — at Barwani, Anjar, Rajpur, 
and Khetia — and State offices at other places, with a telegraph 
office at Barwani. 

The State is divided into four parganas^ each in charge of 
a kamdsddr^ with head-quarters at Anjad, Pansemal, Silawad, 
and Rajpur. The chief, when exercising powers, has com- 
plete civil and revenue control, but in criminal matters submits 
all cases punishable under the Indian Penal Code with 
seven years’ imprisonment or over for trial by the Political 
Agent, while sentences by the chief of two years’ imprisonment 
or over have to be confirmed by that officer. All appeals from 
subordinate courts lie to the chief. The British codes, modi- 
fied to suit local usage, have been adopted in the courts. The 
State being at present under British administration owing 
to the minority of the Rtoa, the general control lies with 
the Political officer. The medical and forest departments 
are in charge of the Agency Surgeon and Forest officer, 
respectively. 

The total revenue is 4-5 lakhs, of which 1*9 lakhs is derived 
from land, Rs. 28,000 from forests, Rs. 30,000 from customs, 
and Rs, 29,000 from excise. The land revenue demand 
amounts to 15 annas per cultivated acre, and 4 annas per acre 
of total area. The chief heads of expenditure are : general 
administration (Rs. 56,000), chief’s establishment (Rs. 53,000), 
and public works (Rs. 1,10,000). The State pays no tribute 
to any Darbar and receives no allowances, but it contributes 
Rs. 3,389 yearly towards the up-keep of the Malwa Bhil Corps. 
The British rupee has been legal tender since 1892. The sale 
of gdnja^ bhangs and opium is controlled by the State. In the 
hills an excise rate of Rs. 2-8-0 is levied from each Bhil village 
through the headmen, the Bhils being then allowed to prepare 
their own liquor. A Central jail is maintained at Barwani, and 
a regular civil police force has been established. The first 
school in the State was opened in 1863. In 1898 the Victoria 
High School was affiliated to the Calcutta University. There 
are now 19 schools with x,ooo pupils. In 1901, 3 per cent, of 
the population (almost entirely males) could read and write. 
Six dispensaries have been opened in the State. 

Barwani Town.— Capital of the State of the same 
name, in Central India, situated in 22° 2' N. and 74° 54' E., 
3 miles from the left bank of the Narbada river, and 80 miles 
from Mhow on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
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{1901), 6,277 The to\sn is believed to have been founded 
in about 1650 by Rana Chandra Singh. Five miles from the 
town is the Bawangaja ^ ("52 yards’) hill, a place of con- 
siderable sanctity among the Jains. Its name is derived from 
the popular idea of the height of the gigantic figure of the Jain 
teacher, Gomateswara, cut in the face of the hill about three- 
cjuarters of the way up the slope. On the summit is a small 
temple constructed from the remains of an older building, 
which contains two inscriptions dated 1166 and 1459. Laige 
numbers of Jain pilgrims visit the place on the full moon 
of the month of Pausha Qanuary). At the foot of the hill 
stand some modem Jain temples, which are examples of the 
degraded style of Hindu architecture followed in so many 
modern sthictures. A State guesthouse, a hospital, British 
post and telegraph offices, a jail, and a school are situated in 
the town. 

Ali-Rajpur. — A guaranteed chiefship in Central India, 
under the Bhopawar Agency, lying between 22® o' and 
22® 34' N. and 74® 18' and 74® 34' E., with an area of 
836 square miles. It is situated in the Rath division of 
iVIalwa, and was formerly known as All, or AlT-mohan, from 
two forts, All and Mohan, of w’hich the latter is now in the 
Chota Udaipur State. Its present name is derived from All, 
and the new capital town of Rajpur. It is bounded on the 
north by the Panch IVlahals District of Bombay ; on the south 
b}^ the Narbada river; on the west by the Rewa Kantha 
Agency of Bombay , and on the east by several Thakurats of 
the Bhopawar Agency. The country is a poor one, intersected 
by numerous narrow valleys and successive ranges of low hills, 
which are densely covered with jungle. It is watered by the 
Narbada river and many minor streams, of which the Sukar 
and Hatnl are the most important. The climate is subject to- 
extremes of heat and cold, the temperature ranging between 
106® and 50®. The annual rainfall averages about 35 inches. 

Nothing very certain is known about the early history of 
this State. It was founded by one Ude Deo or Anand Deo. 
He is said to have been a Rathor of the same family as that 
now ruling in Jodhpur, who, after w’andering in this part of the 
country, finally took up his abode at All and founded the foit 
there in 1437 ; but the relationship is not admitted by the great 
Rajputana clan Anand Deo had two great-grandsons, Gugal 
Deo and Kesar Deo. Of these, Gugal Deo succeeded to Ali- 

^ Dr. Impey, _/<?//;*;?«/ of ihe Bombay Bjanch, Royal Asiatu Society j 
vol. xviii, p. 918, 
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Rajpur, while Kesar obtained the territory which now forms 
the JoBAT State. In i8i8 the State was virtually in the power 
of a Makrani adventurer known as Musafir Makrani, who was 
acting as minister to Rana Pratap Singh. On his death, the 
Makrani managed the State in trust for the Rana’s posthu- 
mous son, Jaswant Singh. He was opposed by Kesri Singh, 
a nephew of the late chief, but the British authorities supported 
Jaswant Singh, the Makrani being put in as manager during 
the minority. An engagement was at the same time mediated 
between him and the Dhar Darbar by which, in lieu of tribute, 
the sdyar (customs) duties in All-Rajpur were made over to 
that State. This system led to endless disputes between the 
officials of the two States; and finally an arrangement was 
effected in 1821, when the Dhar Darbar handed over the 
pargana of Berasia to British management, by which the 
British Government was to pay the Dhar Darbar Rs. 10,000 
Hdli coin a year in lieu of tribute, and collect Rs. 11,000 
from All-Rajpur, all feudal rights on the part of the Dhar 
State ceasing with this new engagement. From the balance of 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 250 are paid towards the up-keep of the Agra- 
Bombay road police. Jasw^ant Singh died in 1862, leaving a 
will by which the State was to be divided between his two 
sons. The Government, after consulting the neighbouring 
chiefs, set it aside, and the eldest son, Gang Deo, succeeded, 
suitable provision being made for his younger brother. Gang 
Deo was deposed for incompetency in 1871, and the younger 
brother, Rup Deo, succeeded. He died childless in 1881 ; and 
although no sanad of adoption is held by the chief, the British 
Government decided to forgo the escheat, and a boy named 
Bijai Singh was selected from the Sondvra Thakur’s family. 
Opposition was made by Thakur Jit Singh of Phulmal, who 
also belonged to the ruling family. He raised the Bhils, and 
proceeded to plunder and raid, but was suppressed by a force 
of the Malwa Bhil Corps and Central India Horse. Bijai 
Singh died in 1890, and was succeeded by his cousin Pratap 
Singh of Sondwa, the present chief, who was educated at the 
Daly College at Indore. The ruler bears the title of Rana, 
and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 

The population of the State has been : (1881) 56,827, (1891) 
70,091, and (1901) 50,185, giving a density of 60 persons 
per square mile. Population decreased by 28 per cent, during 
the last decade, mainly through the severity of the famine of 
1899-1900 and the sickness which followed it. The number 
of villages is 307. Animists (mainly Bhilalas and Bhils) 
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number 4 15850, or 83 per cent, of the total; Hindus, 6,440, or 
13 per cent. ; and Musalmans, 1,735, many of these being 
Alakranis connected with the family of the former manager of 
the State. The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has stations at 
Amkhut, Sardi, and Mendha ; but native Christians numbered 
only 15 in 1901. The chief castes and tribes are Bhilalas, 
24,000, or 47 per cent.; Bhils, 15,800, or 31 per cent.; and 
Patlias, 2,000. About 64 per cent, of the population are 
returned as supported by agriculture, and 21 per cent, by 
general labour. 

The soil is, generally speaking, poor and unproductive, 
while the Bhilalas and Bhils, who form the majority of the 
population, are very indifferent agriculturists; their methods 
are primitive, and they cultivate little more than is required for 
their personal requirements. Of the total area, no square 
miles are cultivated, but only 282 acres are irrigated. Of the 
remainder, 317 square miles are cultivable, and 250 are under 
forest, the rest being uncultivable waste. Of the cropped 
area, occupies 20 square miles; maize, ig ; jowdr, 16; 

and sdnwz (sdnwdn), ii square miles. Since the famine of 
1899-1900, the cultivated area has diminished by 30 per cent. 

Trade generally is not in a very flourishing condition, owing 
to w^ant of good communications. The principal means of 
communication is the Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, of which the Dohad and 
Bodeli stations are respectively 55 and 50 miles distant from 
Rajpur. British post offices have been opened at Rajpur, 
Ch^dpur, and Bhabra. 

The State is divided into five parganas — Bhabra, Rath, 
N^pur, Chhaktala, and Chandpur — each under a kamdsddr, 
who is also magistrate and revenue officer. The chief manages 
the State with the assistance of a minister, who has the imme- 
diate control of the administrative machinery, except that of 
the medical and forest departments, which are under the 
Agency Surgeon and Forest officer respectively. In general 
matters and in civil judicial cases the chief is the final 
authority. In criminal cases he exercises the powers of 
a magistrate of the first class, all cases beyond his powers 
being tried by the Political Agent. The British codes are 
followed as a general guide in the courts. 

Up to a recent date, the land revenue was collected in kind, 
but it is now taken in cash. The total normal revenue is 
I lakh, of which Rs. 43,000 is derived from land, Rs. 10,000 
from customs, and Rs. 15,000 from excise. The expenditure 
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on the general administration, including the chiefs establish- 
ment, is Rs 33,000; on police, Rs. 17,000 ; tribute (paid to 
Dhar State), Rs. 8,600; and a contribution of Rs. 1,271 is 
paid towards the maintenance of the Malwa Bhll Corps. The 
land revenue is assessed on the plough of land, the rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 8 to Rs. 19 an acre. The police force consists of 
19 1 men, and a jail is maintained at Rajpur. The State 
supports seven primary Hindi schools, with 187 pupils. Other 
institutions include one private English school, and the 
mission schools at Amkhut Sardi and Mendha. In 1901 
only 1*3 per cent, of the population, almost all males, could 
read and write. Dispensaries have been opened at Rajpur 
and Bhabra. 

The chief place in the State is All-Rajpur, better known 
locally as Rajpur, situated in 22® ii' N. and 74° 22' E., 
120 miles south-west of Indore; 9,700 feet above the sea. 
Population (1901), 3,954. It was made the capital in place of 
the old capital of All about r8oo by Musafir Makrani, when 
he was dlwan to Rana Pratap Singh. A State guesthouse, 
a sarai^ a school, a public library, a jail, a hospital, and a 
British post office are situated in the town. 

Johat. — A guaranteed chiefship in Central India, under the 
Bhopawar Agency, lying between 22° 21' and 22° 30' N. and 
74° 2%^ and 74° 50' E., with an area of about 140 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Jhabua State ; on the south 
and west by Ali-Rajpur , and on the east by Gwalior. Jobat 
lies entirely m the hilly tract of the Vindhyas, and is inter- 
sected by a succession of short ranges and narrow valleys 
covered with thick jungle. The geological formations met 
with are of unusual interest. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town of Jobat, and covering a considerable area 
round it, is an outcrop of a peculiar jaspidious, ferruginous 
rock, while the greater part of the State is occupied by 
gneissose and schistose rocks. Along the northern border the 
Lametas are represented by the Nimar sandstone and B^gh 
limestones, overlaid by trap. The annual rainfall averages 
about 30 inches. 

There is some uncertainty as to the founder of this State ; 
but the best-supported account relates that the territory passed 
to Kesar Deo, great-grandson of Anand Deo, the founder of 
All-Rajpur, in the fifteenth century. On the establishment 
of British supremacy, Rana Sabal Singh was in possession, and 
was succeeded by Rana Ranjit Singh, who died in 1874. 
Ranjit Singh in 1864 agreed to cede all land which might at 
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any time be required for railways through his State. He was 
followed by Sariip Singh, who died in 1897, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present chief, Indrajit Singh, who is still a 
minor, and is being educated at the Daly College at Indore. 
The title of Rana is borne by the rulers of J obat. 

Population has been (1881) 9,387, (1891) 15,047, and 
(1901) 9,443, giving a density of 67 persons per square mile 
The decrease of 37 per cent, during the last decade is due 
mainly to the famine of 1899-1900. Animists (chiefly Bhils 
and Bhilalas) number 8,131, or 86 per cent, of the total. 

The general fertility of the soil is low, and the Bhils, who 
form the greater part of the population, are indifferent agri- 
culturists. The total area is thus distributed : cultivated, 
32 square miles, of which only 62 acres can be irrigated , 
cultivable but not under cultivation, 30 square miles; waste 
and forest land, 78 square miles. Of the cropped area, urd 
occupies 17 square miles, or 53 per cent.; maize, 10 square 
miles ; and jowdr^ 7 square miles. 

The forest area, which covers almost the whole of the 
uncultivable portion of the State, has since 1902 been in 
charge of the Agency Forest officer. Asbestos has been 
found in some quantity, but the quality is poor, and an 
attempt to work it proved a failure. Trade generally has 
increased, especially the export of grain, which is carried to 
Dohad on the Godlira-Ujjain branch of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway by a fair-weather road, 40 miles 
in length. A British post office has been opened at Ghora 
village ; the nearest telegraph office is at Bagh in the Amjhera 
district of Gwalior, 15 miles distant. 

The State is divided into five thdnas — Jobat, Guda, Hira- 
pur, ThaplI, and Juari — under two thd?iaddrsy who are the 
revenue collectors. Owing to the chief’s minority, the State 
is at present administered by the Political Agent, through a 
Superintendent, all matters of importance being dealt with 
by him. The total revenue is Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 8,300 
is derived from land, Rs. 2,700 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 
from excise. The general administration, including the chiefs 
establishment, costs Rs. 15,000 a year. The incidence of 
the land revenue demand is 9 annas per acre of cultivated 
land and 2 annas per acre of total area. The jail is at Jobat, 
and a vernacular school is maintained at Ghora. In 1901 
only one per cent, of the population (almost all males) could 
read and write. 

Jobat village, containing the residence of the chief, is situated 
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in 22'' 27' N. and 74*^ 37' E. Population (1901), 208. It 
is reached from the Dohad or Meghnagar stations on the 
Ratlam-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway, the stations being 40 miles distant by fair- 
weather road from the village. The administrative head- 
quarters, however, are at Ghora, 2 miles south of Jobat. 
Population (1901), 1,154. The State is often called Ghora- 
Jobat by natives, on account of its two capitals. 

Manptir. — An isolated Bntish pargana m Central India, 
situated in the Bhopawar Agency. The pargana^ which has 
an area of 60 square miles, is bounded on the north, south, 
and east by portions of the Indore State, and on the west 
by the petty holding of Jamnia. It lies on the edge of the 
Vindhyan scarp, and is intersected by numerous spurs of 
that range, covered with jungle. In the valleys, the soil is 
of high fertility. The climate is temperate, the temperature 
ranging between 100° and 72^^. The annual rainfall averages 
33 inches. 

Manpur was originally a part of the Mandu sa?‘kdr of the 
Suhah of Malwa. In the eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia. 
In 1844 Mtopur was included in the tracts assigned by Sindhia 
for the maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent, and under the 
subsequent treaty of i860 it was one of the districts of which 
possession was retained by the British Government. 

Population fell from 5,342 in 1891 to 45S90 in 1901, 
Hindus forming 53 per cent, and Animists 37 per cent, of the 
total. The inhabitants consist mainly of Bhils, a fact not 
entirely brought out by the census figures, as many were re- 
turned as Hindus. Native Christians numbered 241, chiefly 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission station at Khurda. 

Of the total area, ii square miles, or 18 per cent., are 
cultivated, of which only 332 acres are irrigated. About 
15 square miles, or 25 per cent, of the total area, are capable 
of cultivation ; 30 square miles, or 50 per cent., are under 
forest ; and the rest is waste. Maize occupies 7 square miles, 
jowdr and wheat 2 square miles each, and poppy 127 acres. 

The pargana is in charge of a kanidsddr^ who exercises the 
powers of a third-class magistrate. All civil cases and serious 
crimes are dealt with by the Political Agent. The total 
revenue is Rs. 19,800, of which Rs. 12,500 is derived from 
land, Rs. 3,500 from forests, and Rs. 2,800 from excise. The 
chief heads of expenditure are : Rs. 4,700 on the collection 
of revenue, Rs. 1,900 on administrative establishment, and 
Rs. 1,600 on public works. The land is assessed in two 
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classes, lower rates being given to the Bhil cultivators as 
an inducement to settle. A. twenty years’ settlement of 
seven \illages was made in 1867, which was rene-wed in 
1887 for the whole pargana and extended to the remaining 
villages. The BhIl rates are Rs. 8-8 per acre for irrigated 
and Rs, 1-12-0 to R. 0—6-4 unirrigated land; other 
cultivators pay Rs. 12 for irrigated and Rs. 1-8 to R. o— ir-2 
for unirrigated land- The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 2-5-0 per acre of cultivated land, and 
R. 0-II-2 per acre of the total area. The revenue is collected 
in cash in British currency, w’hich has been legal tender since 
1861. The pargana is watched by a detachment of the 
Central India Agency police. Two schools, one at Manpur 
and the other at Sherpur, are situated in the pargana, 

Manpur, the head-quarters of the pargana^ is situated in 
22° 26' N. and 75° 40' E, on the Bombay-Agra high road, 
13 miles from Mhow and 24 from Indore. Population (1901), 
1,748. The place is said to derive its name from Raja Man 
Singh of Jaipur. The story goes that, after suffering a defeat, 
certain Rajputs of Man Singh’s army were ashamed to return 
home, and settled in the district, where they founded Mtopur, 
and called it after their chief. Forming connexions, as time 
went on, with the Bhil women of the neighbourhood, they 
lost caste and became merged in the general population. The 
Bhils of Manpur claim a mixed descent equal to that of the 
Bhilala, and considei themselves superior to othei Bhils. A 
British post office, the residence of the Political Agent, a 
school, a dispensary, and a public \vorks insjpection bungalow 
are situated in the place. 
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Bundelkhand Agency. — A collection of Native States in 
the Central India Agency, under a Political Agent, lying 
between 23^ 49' and 26° 18' N., and 78° ii' and 81° 3' E , 
with an area of about 9,852 square miles It is bounded on 
the north by the Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Banda Districts of the 
United Provinces , on the south by the Saugor and Damoh 
Districts of the Central Provinces ; on the east by the Baghel- 
khand Agency , and on the west by the Jhansi District of the 
United Provinces and by part of Gwalior. Of the total area, 
about 8,000 square miles lie in the level country to the west of 
the Panna range, while the remainder falls in the rugged tract 
formed by that branch of the Vindhyas. Except in the small 
portion lying north of Datia, the principal rock up to the 
Panna range is gneiss. In the area north of Datia and sur- 
rounding Samthar, however, this formation is covered with 
alluvium. In the Panna range sandstones and other rocks of 
the Vindhyan series are well represented. The mineral riches 
of this tract may be considerable, but have as yet been only 
imperfectly examined. The soil is generally of much lower 
fertility than in Malwa, being mainly of the lighter classes 
known as kabar and rankar. ^ 

The population in 1901 was 1,308,316, giving a density of 
133 persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 1,225,740, or 
94 per cent.; Musalnians, 46,356; Animists (chiefly Gonds), 
22,952; Jains, 12,207; Sind Christians, 608. The Agency 
contains 4,244 villages and 10 towns, of which 7 are the chief 
towns of States, the remaining 3 being Nowgong cantonment 
(11,507), Seondha (5,542), and Nadigaon (4,443). 

For the early history of this tract see British Bundel- 
khand. The political charge was created in 1802 after the 
Treaty of Bassein, a Political officer being attached to the 
forces operating in Bundelkhand for the purpose of introducing 
order into the civil administration. In 1811, when the country 
was settled, an Agent to the Governor-General for Bundelkhand 
was appointed, with head-quarters at Banda. In 1818 the 
head-quarters were moved to KalpT, in 1824 to Hamirpur, and 
in 1832 back to Banda. In 1835 the control passed to the 
newly appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
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Provinces, whose head-quarters were at Agra. In 1849 the 
superior control was handed over to the Commissioner for 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, a Political Assistant at 
Jhansi holding immediate charge under his orders. The 
Assistant was soon after moved to Nowgong, which is still the 
head-quarters, the superior control being transferred to the 
Resident at Gwalior, who at this time held an independent 
charge directly under the Supreme Government. In 1854, on 
the creation of the Central India Agency, the control 
passed to the Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, 
From 1862 to 1871 the Eaghelkhand charge was held con- 
jointly with that of Bundelkhand, the Political Assistant being 
replaced in 1865 by a Political Agent. In 1888 Khania- 
DHANA was made over to the Resident at Gwalior, and in 1896 
the Chaube JagIrs with Baraunda and with Jaso were trans- 
ferred to Baghelkhand. There are now 9 States, 13 estates, 
and the isolated pargana of i\LAMPUR belonging to the Indore 
State in the Bundelkhand Agency. Of these, only 3 are 
held under treaties : namely, Orchha, Datia, and Samthar. 
The remainder are sanad holdings * namel}^, Panna, Char- 
KHARi, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, BaonI, Chhatarpur, SarIla, 
Dhurwai, Bijna, Tori-Fatehpur, Banka-PaharI, Jigni, 
Lugasi, Bihat, Beri, AlIpura, Gaurihar, Garrauli, and 
Naigawan Rebai. The jdglr of Bilheri, subordinate to the 
Chhatarpur State, is held under British guarantee. The chiefs 
of the treaty States exercise full powers The sanad States 
were created on British assumption of the paramount power, 
after the Treaty of Bassein. The minor States were, during 
the early years of the nineteenth century, tributary to All 
Bahadur of Banda, a grandson of the Peshwa. The policy of 
the British Government was to confirm these chiefs in pos- 
session of such territory as they held under AH Bahadur, 
subject to conditions of allegiance and fidelity, the renunciation 
of all views of future aggrandizement, and the abandonment 
of all lands acquired subsequent to the death of Ali Bahadur. 
In return for compliance with these conditions, the chiefs 
received sanads or deeds confirming them in possession of 
their States. The conditions vary slightly in the case of 
different grants ; but in all cases they bind the chief to sub- 
mission and loyalty, and require him to govern well, to deliver 
up criminal refugees, and to seize thieves and robbers and 
make them over to the British authorities. The rulers are at 
the same time liable to such control, not inconsistent with 
their engagements, as the British Government may see fit to 
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exercise, and their rights and powers are limited to such as 
have been expressly conferred, while the exercise of judicial 
powers is subject to such restrictions as may be laid down by 
the Government of India. In practice the chiefs of the senior 
sanad States — Panna, Charkharl, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, BaonT, 
and Chhatarpur — are usually invested with full criminal powers, 
subject to a reference in cases in which the sentences involve 
death, transportation, or imprisonment for life. The minor 
chiefs are ordinarily permitted to exercise powers up to those 
of a magistrate of the first class in British India, according to 
their capability and experience. The Political Agent has the 
right to reserve for trial by himself all serious cases and such 
other cases as he may consider it advisable to deal with 
personally. Those chiefs who have not been specially empowered 
are required to refer to the Political officer all cases of heinous 
crime. In 1862 sanads of adoption were granted to all the 
chiefs, guaranteeing them the privilege of adopting heirs in 
case of failure of issue, such adoption being conditional on the 
payment of certain succession dues {nazardna), which vary in 
individual cases, but ordinarily entail a payment as relief of a 
quarter of a year’s net revenue on each direct succession, and 
half a year’s net revenue in cases of adoption. 

The Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway passes along the north of the charge, which is inter- 
sected by two high roads. One of these strikes north-west and 
south-east from Jhansi, connecting Gwalior, Datia, Nowgong, 
Chhatarpur, and Satna ; the other leads from Banda (in the 
United Provinces) through Mahoba to Chhatarpur, and to- 
Saugor in the Central Provinces. 

The Political Agent exercises the powers of a District Magis- 
trate and a Court of Sessions within the limits of his charge, 
where such powers are not exercised by the chiefs. He is 
District and Sessions Judge for those portions of the Jhansi- 
Manikpur and Jhansi-Bhopal sections of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which pass through the Orchha State and 
the Allpura and Garrauli jdgirs^ and also exercises the powers 
of an Appellate and Sessions Court for Now-gong cantonment. 

The Agency contains the States, portions of States, and 
petty States shown in the table on the next page. 

Orchha State {Urchhd, Ondchhdy Ukamgarh). — Treaty 
State in Central India, under the Bundelkhand Agency, lying 
between 24° 26' and 25° 40' N. and 78° 26' and 79° 21' E.^ 
-with an area of about 2,080 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north and w^est by the Jhansi District of the United 
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Provinces ; on the south by the Saugor District of the Central 
Provinces and by the States of Bijawar and Panna; and on 
the east by the States of Charkharl and Bijawar and by the 
Garrauli jd^r. The State also holds the isolated pargana of 
Paharpur in the Nizam’s territory near Aurangabad, granted by 
the Delhi emperors. The original capital of the State was 
Ondchha or Orchha. In 1783 it was transferred to Tehri 01 
Tikamgarh. The latter, which is, the name now in general 
use, was officially recognized in 1887 to prevent confusion with 
the Tehri State or Garhwal. The State lies in the level plain 
which forms the Betwa-Dhasan dodb^ these two streams 
being the only rivers of any importance. Artificial lakes are 
numerous, several being of considerable size, as at Baldeogarh, 
Ladhaura, Jatara, and Birsagar. 


Name 

Title 

Caste or clan. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

1 

Population 

(1901) 

Total 

revenue 






Rs 

Orchha 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput . 

2,oSo 

321,634 

7,00,000 

Datia 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput . 

911 

173.759 

4,00,000 

Samthar . | 

H. H. Raja ) 
{Maharaja) ) 

Gujar 

17s 

33,472 

1,50,000 

Panna 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput. 

2,492 

102,086 

5,00,000 

Charkharl . 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput. 

745 

133,954 

6,00,000 

Ajaigarh . 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput . 

771 

78,236 

2,25,000 

Bijawar . 

H. H. Maharaja 

Bundela Rajput . 

973 

1 10,500 

2,25,000 

Baonl 

H.H.Nawab | 

Muhammadan 
Pathan . 

1 122 

19,780 

1,00,000 

Chhatarpur | 

H. H. Raja } 
{Maharaja) ) 

Bundela Ponwar 

i,ii8 

156,139 

3,50,000 

Sarlla 

Raja . \ 


33 

6,298 

5Q»i47 

Dhnrwai . 

Diwan 


18 

1,826 

8,000 

Bijna 

Dlwan 


27 

1,578 

10,000 

Tori-Fatehpnr . 
Banka-Pahari . 

Diwan 

Diwan 

i Bundela Rajput . 

1 36 

1 4 

7,099 

1,056 

24,000 

4,000 

Jigni 

Rao . 1 


22 

3,838 

13,000 

Lngasi 

Diwan , j 



6,285 

20,000 

BIhat 

Rao . 


V 16 

3,984 


Berl . 

Rao 

Bundela Ponwar 

32 

4,279 

21,000 

Allpura . 

Rao {Rajd) 

Parihar Rajput , 

73 

14,592 

30,000 

Ganrihar . | 

Jagirdar {Rao 
Bahdditr) 

Jijhotia Brah- } 
man . ^ 

73 

7,760 

27,000 

Garrauli . 

Diwan 

Bundela Rajput . 

37 

5,231 

25,000 

Naigawan Rebai 

Jagirdar . 

Daowa Ahir 

7 

Includ- 

2,497 

10,880 

Bilheri (Guar- ) 
anteed) . ) 

Muafidar . | 

Jijhotia Brah- 
man 

ed in 
Chha- 
tarpur 

1 3,073 

7,000 

Alampur (In- 
dore) 

Railways and 


.. 

37 

16,711 

58,000 



cantonments . 




11,749 




Total 


1,308,316 

35,80,027 


Note.— T itles given m italics are personal 
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Orchha lies wholly in the area of the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
a hard greyish-pink granitoidal rock, of simple composition, 
tiaversed by conspicuous quartz reefs, which constitute an 
integral part of this formation and almost invariably strike in 
a north-easterly direction. A number of basaltic dikes strike 
approximately north-west, at right angles to these reefs. These 
dikes are probably disintegrated representatives of the volcanic 
rocks of the Bijawar series. 

Jungles cover a considerable part of the State, but consist 
only of small trees and rough undergrowth, the principal 
species being the dhak or chhiula (Butea /rondosa), semal 
{Bomdax maladarkum\ salat {Boswellia serraia\ and various 
acacias, with brushwood of Woodfordia^ Crotolaria^ Capparis^ 
and Desmodium, The scanty nature of the jungle makes it 
unsuited to big game, which is not plentiful, though small 
game abounds. 

The climate is noticeably hotter than that of Malwa. The 
northern part of the State is considered unhealthy, malarial 
fever being very prevalent there. The annual rainfall averages 
45 inches. 

The Orchha chiefs are Bundela Rajputs, claiming to be 
descendants of the Gaharwars of Benares. The State had no 
independent existence till comparatively modern times, and its 
early history is that of British Bundelkhand. According 
to local records, the first Bundela who acquired power in this 
locality was Sohan Pal, son of a petty chieftain in what is now 
the Jalaun District of the United Provinces, who lived early 
in the thirteenth century. He appears to have had differences 
with his father Arjun Pal and to have left Mahonl, the 
ancestral home. For some years he led a life of adventure 
of which nothing is known. He reappears as the champion of 
the oppressed Rajputs against the tyranny of the Khangar 
chief of Garh Kurar, 35 miles east of Orchha, whose attempts 
to force the weaker neighbouring Rajputs into matrimonial 
connexions with his family had raised a storm of indignation. 
Sohan Pal, after defeating the Khangars, established himself 
at Garh Kurar, and married his daughter to the Ponwar 
(Paramara) chief of Pawanya (a village in Gwalior), From this 
time onwards, the Ponwars, Bundelas, and Dhandelas, a local 
branch of the great Chauhan family, formed a separate endo- 
gamous group, having no connexion with other Rajput clans, 
though, according to the State records, these chiefs married 
with the great Rajput families up to Arjun Pafs time. On his 
father's death Sohan Pal succeeded to the Mahonl State. 
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Between 1269 and 1501 eight chiefs ruled, who gradually 
extended the Bundela dominions. In 1501 Rudra Pratap 
succeeded. He was a bold and successful leader; and, 
although he came into collision with Bahlol and Sikandar 
Lodi on several occasions, he managed to increase his domi- 
nions considerably during the confusion caused by Babar’s 
invasion. He died in 1531, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Bhartl Chand. Bharti Chand (1531-54) unsuccessfully 
attempted to oppose Sher Shah on his march to Kalinjar 
in 1545. On his death in 1554, he was succeeded by his 
brother Madhukar Sah, 'who was a religious recluse, and the 
fortunes of the State began to decline from this time. 

The Mughal forces invaded Orchha for the first time in 
i 577 j '^^hen Sadik Khan managed to take Orchha after a severe 
fight in which Madhukar’s eldest son Horal Deo was killed. 
In 1591 it was found that the Bundela chief had seized some 
parganas near Gwalior. The imperial troops attacked and 
defeated him in an engagement near Narwar, and Madhukar 
had to flee to the jungles, where he soon after died a natural 
death. His son Ram Sah (1592-1604) sued for pardon and 
was allowed to succeed, but turned out a weak ruler, and the 
whole State was soon plunged in confusion through the tui- 
bulence of his brothers, Bir Singh Deo, Indrajlt, and Pratap. 
Bir Singh Deo, in order to ingratiate himself with prince Salim 
(Jahangir), murdered Abul Fazl, the famous author of the 
Atn-i-Akdari^ near Antrl in Gwalior State in 1602 (see 
Gwalior Gird). Akbar at once sent an army to capture him, 
but although Orchha 'W'^as assaulted and taken, Bir Singh Deo 
escaped. On his accession in 1605, Jahangir installed Bir 
Singh Deo as Raja of Orchha in place of his brother Ram Sah, 
whom he confined for a time at Delhi, but subsequently 
released and presented with the fief of Chanderi and Banpur. 
Of all the rulers of Orchha Bir Singh Deo (1605-27) is the 
most famous. A man of strong personality and no scruples, 
he soon acquired large territories and immense \vealth. He 
was, moreover, not only a great w^arrior but a mighty builder, 
and has left many monuments of his activity in this direction, 
as the great palace-forts at Orchha and Datia, the Chaturbhuj 
temple at Orchha, and many other edifices within and without 
the limits of Central India testify. His cenotaph at Orchha, 
a huge rugged stone-built erection, which stands on the edge 
of the Betwa river facing his great palace, is a fitting memorial 
of this architecture-loving monarch. He w^as succeeded by 
Jhujhar Singh, a ^veak but turbulent man, who rapidly plunged 
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his State into difficulties. In 1628 he fell into disgrace, by 
conniving at the escape through his territories of the rebel 
Khan Jahan Lodi. In 1630, however, when Khan Jahan 
again attempted to pass through Orchha, Jhujhar Singh 
retrieved his position by attacking him. He was then pardoned 
and sent on service to the Deccan. While absent, he left the 
State in charge of his brother Hardaul. On his return, sus- 
pecting Hardaul of undue intimacy with his wife, he forced 
him to drink poison. This act has made his memory a by- 
word throughout Bundelkhand, while the unhappy brother has 
been exalted into a local deity, small platforms at which he is 
worshipped being set up in every village in the country, and his 
sad end being the subject of numerous local songs. In 1634-5 
Jhujhar Singh went into open rebellion. He was pursued by 
the Mughal forces, and he and his son were driven into the 
Gondwana jungles, where they were both killed. 

From 1635 to 1641 the Orchha State was without a ruler 
and virtually ceased to exist. During this period, however, 
the Bundela clan was represented by the chiefs of Datia 
and Chanderi and Champat Rai, whose more famous son 
Chhatarsal was the founder of Panna. In 1641 Shah Jahan 
granted to Pahar Singh (1641-53), a son of Bir Singh Deo, 
the chiefship of Orchha, in the hope that it would put an end 
to the ravages of Champat Rai. The Orchha State, however, 
possessed but little power, though the chief was always 
recognized as the head of the clan and consulted in all family 
disputes. He was followed by Sujan Singh (1653-72), Indra- 
mani (1672-5), Jaswant Singh (1675-84), and Bhagwat Singh 
(1684-9). The chiefs of Bundelkhand served the Mughal 
emperors loyally in their expeditions to Badakhshan and else- 
where. During the time of Maharaja Udot Singh (1689—1 735), 
the Marathas commenced operations in Bundelkhand, In 
1729 Chhatarsal called in the Peshwa to his assistance, and 
much territory formerly belonging to the Bundelas passed to 
the Marathas. Udot Singh was succeeded by Prithwl Singh 
(1735-52)5 during whose time more land was lost to the 
Marathas, his circumstances being such that he possessed 
practically only the town of Orchha, while his retinue con- 
sisted of fifty sepoys and one elephant. Sanwant Singh 
(1752-65) received the title of Mahendra from Alamgir II. He 
was followed by Hate Singh (1765-8), Man Singh (1768-75), 
Bharti Chand (i775“6)3 Vikramajit (1776-1817). 

Vikramajit entered into relations with the British by a treaty 
made in 1S12, He abdicated in favour of his son Dharam 
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Pal in 1817, but on Dharam PaPs death in 1834 resumed 
charge of the State. He died the same year and was succeeded 
by his brother Tej Singh (1834-41). The next chief, Sujan 
Singh, died in 1854 and was followed by Hamlr Singh 
{1854-74), who received a sanad of adoption in 1862. He 
was succeeded by his brother Pratap Singh, the present chief. 
All transit dues were abolished in 1S80. The tribute payable 
to the British Government for the Tahrauli pargana was 
remitted for the good services rendered in 1857, In 1884 
Pratap Singh ceded all land required for railways in his 
territory. The ruler of the State bears the titles of His 
Highness and Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundelkhand Maharaja 
Mahendra Sawai Bahadur, and receives a salute of 17 guns, 
2 being personal to the present chief (1877), who was made 
aG.C.I.E. in 1900, and a G.C.S.I. in 1906. 

Population has been: (1881) 311,514, (1891) 333,020, and 
(1901) 321,634. An increase of 7 per cent, was recorded in 
the period 1881-91, but during the last decade the total fell 
by 3 per cent., owing mainly to the severity of the famine 
of 1896-7. The density is 155 persons per square mile. The 
State possesses one to\ra, Tikamgarh, the capital (14,050) ; and 
706 villages, most of which are very small. Hindus number 
306,347, or 95 per cent. ; Musalmans, 8,248 ; Jains, 5,884 ; 
Animists, 1,155. The prevailing language is Bundelkhandi, 
spoken by 94 per cent, of the population. About 40 per cent, 
of the inhabitants are supported by agriculture and 23 per 
cent, by general labour. 

The chief castes are Chamars, 36,300, or ii per cent. ; 
Kachhis, 25,900, or 8 per cent ; Brahmans, 23,200, or 
7 per cent. ; Lodhis, 22,400, or 7 per cent. ; Dhimars, 15,600, 
or 5 per cent. ; and Chhatrls, including Bundela and other 
Rajputs, 15,200, or 5 per cent. The other castes are of 
minor importance. 

The soil of the State is nowhere of very high fertility, the 
greater part of the country being covered with the red and 
yellow soils common to- the gneissic area Here and there 
intrusive dikes of trap have given deposits of a richer black 
soil. The people distinguish a large number of varieties. The 
principal are mota^ the loamy soil found in the intrusive dikes ; 
kdbar^ a brown soil, but of a lighter quality 5 parim^ a yellow 
loam; and rdnkar, a rocky soil strewn with boulders. The 
best soil is found in the Tahrauli pargana to the north. The 
usual systems of cultivation prevailing in Bundelkhand are 
followed. The cultivators are assisted by grants of grain and 
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money at the beginning of the sowing season, the State taking 
a commission of 25 per cent in kind on seed given, and of 
12 per cent on cash loans. Of the total area, 1,614 square 
miles, or 78 per cent., are khalsa (State land), while 466 square 
miles have been alienated in grants {jaglrs). About 994 
square miles are cultivated, of which 232 square miles are 
irrigated. Of the uncultivated area of 1,086 square miles, 166 
square miles are covered by forest, and 601 square miles by 
cultivable land, the rest being uncultivable waste. Pasture 
land is ample, but no special breeds of cattle are raised. 

occupies 94 square miles, or 9 per cent. ; rice, 76 square 
miles, or 8 per cent. ; barley, 71 square miles, or 7 per cent.; 
til, 70 square miles, or 7 per cent. ; gram, 57 square miles, or 
6 per cent. ; wheat, 47 square miles, or 5 per cent. ; and pulses, 
29 square miles, or 3 per cent. 

Irrigation is confined to the spring crops and garden produce, 
and water is obtained from tanks, or raised from wells by the 
Persian wheel. It is a common practice to have the watering 
done by contract, one-third of the produce of the land being 
given in payment. Wages for agricultural work are paid in 
kind, 2 to 3 seers of grain being given to each worker per diem. 
The village artisans, blacksmiths, carpenters, who keep the 
agricultural implements in order, receive shares of each crop. 

The forests of Orchha, though covering a large area, are not 
of any particular value, consisting mostly of small trees and 
scrub. The trees are divided into three classes, thpse in the 
first, class, which are of value for their fruit or timber, being 
alone ^ reserved.^ The first class contains teak (Tectona 
grandis), achdr {Buchanania latifolia), fendtl {piosj>yros tomen- 
tosa), bel {Aegle Jkfarpielos), and kuradai {Cleista?ithus collinus ) ; 
the second class, seja {lagerstroemia y>arviflora), khair (Acacia 
Catechu), ntm (Jkfelta Azadirachta), reimja {Acacia leucophloed) ; 
the third class, chhiula {Butea frondosd), and salai {Boswellia 
serrata). The forest work is done by the jungle tribe of the 
Saharias. 

Though trade has increased considerably of late years, it is 
not yet in a very flourishing condition owing to want of com- 
munications. Grain, ght, and coarse cotton cloth are the 
chief exports, being sent to Bombay and Cawnpore. A little 
iron is still smelted in a few places, but the industry has almost 
died out, the guns formerly manufactured in some quantity 
being now no longer in demand. In the State workshop at 
Tikamgarh a combined saw-mill, lathe, planing machine, and 
flour-mill are worked by a steam engine. 
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Means of communication are the Jhansi-Bhopal and Jhtosi- 
Manikpur sections of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with 
stations at Orchha, Arjar, and Teharka. The only metalled 
roads are the high road from Jhansi to Nowgong, which 
traverses the Tahraull pargana^ the feeder-road from Orchha 
railway station to Orchha town, and that from Tikamgarh 
which meets the road from Lalitpur. There was no postal 
system of any kind in the State until 1895, A regular State 
service was then instituted, with an office at each police station. 
An issue of stamps was also made. British post offices are 
maintained at Tikamgarh, Baldeogarh, and Jatara, and 
telegraph offices at the Orchh^ Arjar, and Teharka railway 
stations* 

The State is divided into five parganas, each under a 
tahstlddr^ who is magistrate and revenue collector for his 
charge. The taksil head-quarters are at Baldeogarh, Jatara, 
Orchha, Tahraull, and Tikamgarh. The largest iakstl is 
Jatara, with an area of 600 square miles, while the others 
average 300. The administration is divided into three depart- 
ments, dealing respectively with the chiefs personal establish- 
ment, the general administration, and military matters. The 
Maharaja is assisted by a minister, entitled the Maddr-ul- 
MuJidm^ who has immediate control of administrative machinery. 
All matters are referred for final orders to the chief. In 
judicial cases the chief has full powers of life and death over 
his subjects, and all final appeals are heard by him. The 
subordinate criminal and civil courts are more or less modelled 
on those of British India, the Penal Code being used as a 
general guide in issuing local regulations. Cases relating to 
caste are referred to the Tanchdyat (deliberative committee). 

The State has a normal revenue of 7 lakhs, besides i-6 lakhs 
assigned to the jd^rdars. The land revenue is for the most 
part farmed out to headmen, who are responsible for the 
collections, though the leases are granted directly by the State 
to the cultivators. The expenditure is about 6^5 lakhs. Since 
1877 several rough settlements have been made, but only for 
short periods, the last being in 1902. The land is assessed 
according to quality, the rates varying for irrigated mota land 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 4-8-0, for parua land from Rs. 3-3—2 
to Rs. 2, and for unirrigated mota land from Rs. 4 to Rs. 2—6-5 
per acre. The incidence of land revenue demand is Rs. 1-2-5 
per acre of cultivated area, and Rs. 0—8—9 total 

area. Excise is given out on contract as a monopoly, and 
brings in Rs. 14,400 a year. 
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The conversion of the Orchha coinage has not yet been 
undertaken, the Gajja shahi rupee minted at Tikamgarh 
being still the principal currency. The mint was originally 
situated at Orchha, but was transferred when the capital was 
changed. Gold, silver, and copper coins are struck at this mint. 

The regular army consists of 250 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, 
and 100 gunners with 90 serviceable guns. The irregulars assist 
in policing the State, in addition to 1 50 regular police and 402 
chauklddrs. A Central jail is maintained at Tikamgarh. 

The Orchha State, like other States in Bundelkhand, is 
backward in education, only a little over i per cent, of the 
population being returned as literate in 1901. The Mahendra 
school, opened in 1866, prepares boys for the entrance 
examination of the Allahabad University. There are also 
8 village schools with 234 pupils, and one girls^ school with 
40 pupils. The annual expenditure on education is Rs. 3,300. 
One hospital has been opened at Tikamgarh and vaccination 
is carried out, the annual cost of the medical establishment 
being Rs. 2,500. 

Orchha Village. — Former capital of the State of the 
same name, in Central India, situated in 25® 21' N. and 78° 
38' E., 3^ miles from a station on the Jhansi-Manikpur section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 
1,830. The village, which was founded by BhartI Chand 
in 1531, stands on the very edge of the Betwa river in a 
hollow surrounded by scrub jungle. In 1634 the jungle must 
have been of considerable thickness, as in spite* of its low 
position the Mughals found it a difficult place to approach. 
In 1783 Vikramajit removed the capital to Tikamgarh, and 
since that time Orchha has rapidly fallen into decay. It is 
now of interest only on account of its magnificent buildings, 
of which the finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo. On an 
island in the Betwa, which has been surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall and is approached by a causeway over a fine 
bridge of fourteen arches, stands a huge palace-fort, mainly 
the work of Bir Singh Deo (1605-27), but consisting of several 
connected buildings erected at different times, the finest 
of which are the Rajmandir and Jahangir-mahal. The Raj- 
mandir is built in the shape of a square with an almost entirely 
plain exterior, relieved by projecting windows and a line of 
delicate domes along the summit. The Jahangir-mahal, so 
called from the emperor Jahangir having stayed in it during a 
visit to his friend Bir Singh Deo, is a much handsomer building. 
Also built in rectangular form, it is relieved by a circular tower 
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at each comer surmounted by a dome, while two lines of 
graceful balconies supported on brackets mark the central 
storeys. These balconies are closed in with fine screens of 
pierced stonework. Above, the roof is crowned by eight large 
fluted domes with smaller domes between them, connected 
by an ornamented balustrade. The whole building is magnifi- 
cent in its combination of massive strength and delicate orna- 
ment, and is perhaps unsurpassed as a specimen of Hindu 
domestic architecture. Many temples are scattered over the 
area formerly occupied by the town, the finest being the 
Chaturbhuj, dedicated as its name implies to the ‘ four-armed ’ 
Vishnu. This temple stands on a huge stone platform, and 
is a rectangular building with a very plain exterior, ornamented 
by two large and four small spires, one of which has been 
destroyed, of the pine-cone variety common in Bundelkhand. 
Inside it is quite devoid of carving or ornament. The great 
loftiness of its ceilings, an unusual feature in a Hindu temple, 
its bare walls, and the arrangement of its sanctuary suggest 
a Christian church rather than a Hindu temple. Of the other 
buildings, the cenotaphs of BhartI Chand (1531-54), Madhukar 
Sah (1554-92), Bir Singh Deo (1605-27), Pahar Singh 
(1641-53), and Sanwant Singh (1752-65), all rulers of Orchha, 
and their Ranis are grouped together on the river’s edge below 
the fort. That of Bir Singh Deo, had it been completed, 
would have been the finest ; but the domes were never finished, 
and it remains a mere rugged pile of stone, massive and 
picturesque, but with no pretensions to architectural form. 
Not far from the Chaturbhuj temple is the shrine of Hardaul, 
where that prince is said to have died of the poison administered 
by his brother Jhujhar Singh, Orchha is still the head-quarters 
of a tahslL 

TikamgarhL (or Tehri). — Capital of the Orchha State 
in Bundelkhand, Central India, situated in 24° 45' N. and 
78° 50' E., 36 miles from the Lalitpur station on the Midland 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), i4,o$o. The small village named Tehii (meaning 
a ‘triangle’) consisted of three hamlets, when in 1783 Maharaja 
Vikramajit selected this spot for his new capital. Until 1887 
the capital was generally known as Tehri ; but in that year, to 
avoid confusion with Tehri (Garhwal) in the United Provinces, 
the name Tikamgarh, strictly speaking that of the fort only, 
was adopted in place of Tehri and recognized officially. A 
municipality was constituted in 1891. The committee consists 
of official and non-official members in the proportion of i to 3. 

A a 2 
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The chief buildings are the Maharaja’s palace and the fort. 
The town also contains a high school, a hospital, a dak- 
bungalow, a sarai^ a camping ground, and British and State 
post offices. 

Datia State. — Treaty State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, lying between 25® 34' and 26® 18' N. 
and 78® 13' and 79® 12' E., with an area of about 91 1 square 
miles. The territory is much cut up by intervening parts of 
Gwalior and other States, the main section being bordered 
on the north by portions of Gwalior and the District of Jalaun ; 
on the south by Gwalior and Jhansi District ; on the east by 
Samthar and Jhtosi District ; and on the west by Gwalior. 
The State lies in the level country between the Sind and 
Betwa rivers. The Sind and its tributary the Pahuj are the 
only important streams. 

The country immediately round the chief town lies in the 
Bundelkhand gneiss area, but in the northern portion of the 
State this rock is overlaid with alluvium. The trees met with 
in the jungles are of no great value, being mostly of the 
mimosa family, though in more favourable localities the mahud 
{Bassia latifolid) is found, its flowers being used as food and 
for distillation of liquor. The scanty nature of the jungles 
makes them unsuitable for big game, though all the ordinary 
classes of small game are plentiful. The climate, which is 
considerably hotter than that of Malwa, is generally speaking 
healthy. The annual rainfall averages 38 inches. 

The Datia chiefs are Bundela Rajputs of the Orchha house. 
In 1626 Bur Singh Deo of Orchha granted Datia to his 
son Bhagwto Rao. The original territory was considerably 
extended both by force of arms and by grants from the Delhi 
emperors, till the State embraced most of the country between 
the Chambal on the north and the Betwa and Sind on the 
east and west. Bhagwan Rao died in 1656 and was succeeded 
by his son Subha Karan, who had served with distinction 
under the Mughal emperor in Balkh and Badakhshan, during 
the expeditions of 1646-53. In the struggle between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers, he joined the future emperor and 
died in 1683. On the death of Ram Chandra, the fourth 
Raja (1706-33), a dispute about the succession was referred 
to Raja Udot Singh of Orchha, who decided in favour of 
IndrajTt, a great-grandson of Ram Chandra, and assisted him 
by arms to secure the chiefship. Among others who had 
given support was Naune Sah Gujar {^see Samthar), whose son 
Madan Singh received as a reward the governorship of the 
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fort of Samthar, and the title of Rajdhar ; a grant of five villages 
being made later on to his son Devi Singh. The Marathas 
began to invade Bundelkhand during this period. The seventh 
Raja, Parichhat, concluded a treaty with the British in 1804. 
In 1818, for services rendered in connexion with the pacifica- 
tion of the country, he obtained the territory east of the Sind 
river known as the Chaurasi Ilaka, which includes the fort of 
Indargarh. In 1826 he adopted as his successor a foundling 
named Bijai Bahadur Singh whom he had educated. This 
roused much feeling among the Thakurs of Baroni, w^ho, as 
direct descendants of Bhagwan Rao, considered that the adop- 
tion should have been made from their family. The adoption, 
however, was upheld by the British Government. Bijai 
Bahadur Singh succeeded in 1839, and died childless in 1857. 
He was followed by the present chief, Bhawani Singh, adopted 
from the Bhasnai family whose members are descended from 
Har Singh Deo, a brother of Raja Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. 
BhawM Singh being a minor, the State was administered by 
the senior Rani, and on her death by the second Rani. Dis- 
turbances arose, however, through the pretensions of Arjun 
Singh, an illegitimate son of the late chief. He was supported 
by the regent Rani, but was suppressed finally by a British 
force and exiled to Benares, the Rani being placed in con- 
finement at Datia. The Baron! Thakurs again (1861) put 
forward their claims to the succession, which were rejected. 
Dissensions between the Thakurs and the ruling chief con- 
tinued until 1882, when it was decided by the British Govern- 
ment that the Baroni jagir was a grant entirely independent 
of Datia made from Delhi, and that the Mah^aja could not, 
therefore, claim to stand in the same relation to Baroni as 
to jd^rddrs holding under a grant from thb State, though the 
Thakurs must be considered as politically subordinate to 
Datia. An adoption sanad was granted to the chief in 1862. 
The most important measures which have been effected during 
the rule of the present chief are the salt convention with the 
British Government (1879), under which a yearly compensation 
of Rs. 10,000 is received by the Darbar ; the cession of land 
for the Betwa Canal (1882) and for the construction of the 
Midland Railway {1884) ; and the conversion of the currency 
(1903). The chief has the hereditary titles of His Highness 
and Maharaja Lokendra, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 
The present Maharaja was created a K.C.S.I. in 1896, and 
his salute was increased to 17 guns in 1906 as a personal 
distinction. 
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There are few buildings in the State of any architectural or 
archaeological importance, except the fine seventeenth-century 
palace of Bir Singh Deo and that of Raja Subha Karan in 
the chief town. A temple to the Sun at the village of Unao, 
lo miles south-east of Datia town, is of great local repute, and 
is visited by large numbers of worshippers at the Ranga- 
panchamT festival held yearly in March. A circular stone 
image of the sun stands inside the temple. The waters of 
a tank near the temple are supposed to cure leprosy and skin 
diseases generally. 

The population of the State has been : (i88i) 182,598, 
(1891) 186,440, and (1901) 173,759, showing a density of 191 
persons per square mile. The decrease of 7 per cent, during 
the last decade is mainly due to the effects of the famines 
of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. Hindus number 166,170, or 
95 per cent,, and Musalmtos 7,095, or 4 per cent. The 
State contains three towns, Datia (population, 24,071), the 
capital, Seondha (5,542), and Nadigaon (4,443) ; and 455 vil- 
lages. The prevailing language is Bundelkhandi, spoken by 
98 per cent, of the population. The principal castes and 
tribes are Brahmans, 24,000, or 14 per cent, ; Chamars, 
i 9 » 3 oo> or II per cent.; Kachhis, 14,300, or 8 per cent.; 
and Rajputs, including Bundela and other Thakurs, 8,000, 
or 5 per cent. About 38 per cent, of the population are 
supported by agriculture, 1 5 per cent, by general labour, and 
10 per cent, by State service. 

The greater part of the soil is of poor quality, owing to the 
rocky nature of the gneissic formation. Irrigation, which thus 
becomes an important matter, is mainly carried on from tanks, 
formed, as a rule, by raising earthen dams in the frequent gaps 
which occur between the quartzite ridges so common in this 
region. The total area of 911 square miles is thus distributed : 
cultivated, 450 square miles, or 49 per cent., of which 1 1 square 
miles are irrigable ; cultivable but uncultivated, 95 square miles ; 
forests, 274 square miles, or 30 per cent. ; the rest is waste. 
Much of the land is included in jd^rs and other land grants, 
the alienated area comprising 31 per cent, of the total area, 
and 26 per cent, of the cultivated. Of the total cropped area, 
pulses (including gram) occupy 221 square miles, or 49 per 
cent. ; wheat, 128 square miles, or 28 per cent. ; jowdr^ 54 
square miles ; cotton, 26 square miles ; and poppy, 78 acres. 

Though a considerable area of the State is officially classed 
as forest, it is, strictly speaking, merely scrub jungle, including 
a certain amount of grass land used for grazing purposes. 
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The chief meajis of communication are country tracks, the 
only metalled roads being part of the Gwalior-Jhansi high road 
(52 miles) and the feeder-roads to BaronI (4 miles) and Unao 
(10 miles). The main line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway traverses the State, with stations at Datia and Son^r. 
A combined British post and telegraph office is kept up at 
Datia town, and a branch post office at Seondha. A State 
postal system is also maintained, and there is a local issue 
of stamps. 

The Maharaja exercises full powers, and is the highest 
court of appeal in the State, the criminal, civil, revenue, and 
household departments being under his direct supervision. 
He is assisted by a diwdn (minister), who inquires into serious 
criminal cases and forwards them to the Maharaja for trial, 
and also supervises the general working of all departments. 
The Indian Penal Code is followed generally in the criminal 
courts. In civil courts the State follows its own procedure, 
which is based on the old panchdyat system. 

The total revenue is 4 lakhs, of which 3-2 lakhs, or 80 per 
cent., is derived from land revenue. Opium, of which 
a small quantity is manufactured, pays a duty of Rs. 1-2-0 
per seer, and together with other excisable articles brings in 
Rs. 6,500 a year. A yearly sum of Rs. 10,000 is received 
from the British Government in compensation for salt dues 
formerly levied. The principal heads of expenditure are 
1*5 lakhs on general administration (including the chief’s 
establishment) and Rs. 63,000 on public works. An annual 
payment of Rs. 9,500 is made to Sindhia for the Nadigaon 
pargana. Assignments of land to jdgirddrs for the up-keep of 
feudal levies amount to about 5-5 lakhs, making the gross 
income of the State 9*5 lakhs. 

'Land revenue was formerly collected four times a year after 
valuation of the standing crop, called dkarot. The collections 
were then made in kind, one-half to one-third of the gross 
produce going to the State. The revenue is now collected in 
cash, in two instalments. The rates are fixed in regard to the 
crop-bearing power of the soil and facilities for irrigation. 
Leases are granted ordinarily for one year only, rates being 
liable to enhancement if improvements are effected, such as 
the construction of dams for irrigation. Most of the villages 
are in the hands of farmers called mahate, who pay the revenue 
assessed and sublet to cultivators. Rents are often paid in 
kind. The rates of assessment vary from Rs. 4 per acre for the 
best black cotton soil to Rs. 1-9-6 for the less productive 
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j>arua, a light sandy soil, the average incidence being 
Rs. 2-15-0. 

In 1903 the British rupee was adopted in place of the 
various currencies which had till then been legal tender. 

The army consists of 300 infantry, 71 cavalry, and 165 artil- 
lery, with 48 serviceable guns. A small body of regular police 
is maintained, but in villages watch and ward is done by the 
village chaukiddrs^ who are drawn from the Khangar tribe. 

The State contains two jails, one at Datia and the other at 
Seondha. The first regular school was opened at Datia in 
1858. In 1864 an English-teaching school was started, which 
in 1888 became a high school and now prepares pupils for the 
entrance examination of the Allahabad University. There are 
29 schools in all, with 71 1 pupils, and the annual expenditure 
is Rs. 3,000. The State has not advanced far ia education, 
only 2 per cent, of the population (3*8 males and o-i females) 
being able to read and write in 1901. A hospital at Datia 
and a dispensary at Seondha are maintained at an annual cost 
of Rs.1,300. Revenue surveys were made m 1855 and 1865. 

Datia Town. — Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Central India, situated in 25° 41' N. and 78° 28' E., on 
the Gwalior-Jhansi road, 16 miles distant from the latter place, 
and also on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 718 miles 
from Bombay j 980 feet above the level of the sea. Population 
(1901), 24,071. The town is built on a series of low hills, on 
one of which stands the magnificent palace of Bir Singh Deo, 
its massive pile towering above the houses below. The palace, 
one of the finest examples of Hindu domestic architecture in 
India, is built in the form of a square. The monotony, how- 
ever, is relieved by four octagonal towers, one at each corner, 
and string-courses of stone lattice-work marking out the five 
storeys. The summit is ornamented with numerous graceful 
chhatris^ crowned with ribbed domes. The southern facade 
looks over a large lake with fine stone retaining walls. To the 
east of the town stands the palace of Raja Subha Karan. 
Though by no means the equal of Blr Singh’s palace, it is 
nevertheless a handsome building, standing on an elevated site 
overlooking the town. The town itself contains an unusually 
large proportion of substantial stone-built houses, belonging 
chiefly to sarddrs of the State, besides a State guesthouse, 
a combined post and telegraph office, a ^^/^-bungalow, a 
hospital, a jail, and a school. Several fine tombs and other 
buildings are situated in the neighbourhood, and a battle- 
mented wall surrounds the town. 
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Nadigaon. — Head-quarters of a pargana of the same name 
in Datia State, Central India, situated in 26® N. and 
79® 2' E., on the east bank of the Pahuj river, a tributary of 
the Sind. Population (1901), 4,443. It is a town of old 
foundation, which has declined in importance of late years 
owing to isolation from roads and railways. The Nadigaon 
pargana is held from Sindhia, a yearly payment of Rs, 9,500 
being made to that chief through the British Government. A 
school and State post office are situated in the town. The 
nearest railway station is Kunch on the Cawnpore branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 10 miles distant by 
country track. 

Seondha (Seord), — Head-quarters of a pargana in the 
Datia State, Central India, situated in 26® 10' N. and 
78® 47' E., on the east bank of the Sind river, 36 miles from 
Datia town. Population (1901), 5,542. The town has been 
steadily declining in importance of late years. It is of old 
foundation, the remains of the earlier settlement lying close 
to the modem town. Seondha was a flourishing place in 
the fifteenth century, and the fort is supposed to have been 
of importance some centuries before. It may possibly be the 
Sarua fort taken by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh 
century when in pursuit of Chand Rai. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Raja Parichhat of Datia gave asylum 
at Seondha to the mother of Daulat Rao Sindhia, who had 
fled from Gwalior, The fort was unsuccessfully attacked on 
Sindhians behalf by Raghunath Rao and General Perron. A 
school and a combined British and State post office are 
situated in the town. 

Sonagir. — Hill in the Datia State, Central India, situated 
in 25° 44' N. and 78® 2 5^ E., 5 miles from the town of Datia. 
It consists of a small ridge of gneiss, on the summit and slopes 
of which more than a hundred Jain temples have been erected. 
Seen from a distance, the hill presents a picturesque appear- 
ance, with its numerous shrines perched amid great crags of 
granitic rock ; but closer examination leads to disillusion. The 
structures are all of the degraded modem type, none as it 
stands dating back farther than the end of the seventeenth 
century. They are all built of brick with inelegant white 
stucco rectangular bodies, bulbous ribbed Muhammadan 
domes, and pine-cone spires, the doors and windowrs orna- 
mented with the foliated Muhammadan arch and curved 
Bengali eave and roof. They lack entirely the purity and 
homogeneity of older temples, and are disappointing. 
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Samthar State. — Treaty State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Political Agency, lying between 25® 43' and 
25° 79^ *1' about 

178 square miles. The name is most probably a corruption of 
Shamshergarh, by which the chief town is still known. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the Jalaun District of the 
United Provinces; on the south by Jhansi District; and on 
the west by the Bhander pargana of the Gwalior State and by 
Jhansi District. The territory consists of an almost unbroken 
level plain, sparsely covered with trees. The soil is only 
moderately fertile, and, though traversed by the Pahuj and 
Betwa, both large streams, is entirely dependent on the rainfall 
for its productivity. Geologically, the State consists of Bundel- 
khand gneiss and allied rocks, in great part concealed by 
alluvium. The climate is generally temperate, though hotter 
than that of Malwa. The rainfall, as shown by a ten years' 
record, averages 30 inches. 

On the death of Maharaja Ram Chandra of Datia in 1733, 
a dispute arose regarding the succession to that State. In his 
contest with rival claimants Indrajit, who succeeded, had been 
assisted by various petty chiefs, among whom was Naune Sah 
Gtijar, a son of a man in the service of the Datia State. On 
his accession to power Indrajit rewarded Naune Sah's son, 
Madan Singh, with the title of Rajdhar and the governorship 
of Samthar fprt, a jd^r of five villages being later on, granted 
to his son Devi Singh. The latter was succeeded by his son 
Ranjit Singh. During the disturbances caused by the Maratha 
invasion, Ranjit Singh became independent and received the 
title of Raja from the Marathas. On the establishment of the 
British supremacy, he requested to be taken under protection, 
and a treaty was concluded in 1S17, confirming him in pos- 
session of the territory he then held. In 1827 Ranjit Singh 
died and was succeeded by his son Hindupat, who, however, 
became of unsound mind, the administration being entrusted 
to his Rani. In 1862 an adoption sanad was granted to the 
chief, the obligation to pay succession dues being remitted 
(1877) in the case of a direct successor. In 1864 the eldest son 
Chhatar Singh asserted his claim to rule the State, which was 
recognized by Government, the pargana of Amargarh {Amra) 
being assigned for the maintenance of the ex-chief, his Rani, 
and a younger son, Arjun Singh (alias All Bahadur). In 1883 
this arrangement was changed, a cash allowance being given in 
lieu of the pargana, Hindupat died in 1890; and Govern- 
ment, in consideration of the length of time Chhatar Singh 
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had been actual ruler, decided that no formal recognition of 
his succession was needed. Chhatar Singh was a good admin- 
istrator and improved the condition of the State considerably. 
During his rule a salt convention was made with the British 
Government (1879), by which the State received Rs. 1,450 as 
compensation for dues formerly levied ; and land was ceded 
for the Betwa Canal (1882) and for a railway (1884), In 1877 
Chhatar Singh received the title of Maharaja as a personal dis- 
tinction. He died in 1896, and was succeeded by his son Bir 
Singh Deo, the present ruler, who received the title of Maha- 
raja as a personal distinction in 1898. The chief bears the 
hereditary titles of His Highness and Raj^ and receives a 
salute of 1 1 guns. 

The population of the State has been : (1881) 38,633, (1891) 
40,541, and (1901) 33,472. It decreased by 17 percent, during 
the last decade owing to famine. Hindus number 31,211, 
or 93 per cent., and Musalmans 2,229, or 7 per cent. The 
density in 1901 was 188 persons per square mile. The 
principal castes are Chamaxs, 4,300, or 13 per cent. ; Brah- 
mans, 3,800, or ir per cent. ; Lodhis, 3,000, or 9 per cent. ; 
Kachhis and Gujars, 2,000 each, or 7 per cent. ; Gadarias, 
1,700, or 5 per cent. The State contains 90 villages and one 
town, Samthar (population, 8,286), the capital. For a Hindu 
State the percentage of Musalmans is unusually high in this 
part of India. The Muhammadan element also takes a con- 
siderable part in the administration. The prevailing form of 
speech is Bundelkhandl. About 33 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are supported by agriculture and 17 per cent, by general 
labour. 

The soil is for the most part poor, and the country is 
singularly devoid of tanks, which are feirly common in the 
rest of Bundelkhand. The principal soils are mdr^ an inferior 
black soil ; kdhar^ a grey soil ; parua^ a yellowish red soil, 
which is the most prevalent ; and rdnkar^ a stony soil, strewn 
with boulders of gneiss, and of very little agricultural value. 
Of the total area, 85 square miles, or 42 per cent., are cul- 
tivated, of which only 519 acres are irrigable ; 49 square miles, 
or 25 per cent., are cultivable but not cultivated ; and the rest 
is jungle and waste. Of the cropped area, jowdr occupies 
30 square miles, or 35 per cent. \ wheat, 20 square miles, or 
23 per cent. ; gram, 19 square miles, or 22 per cent, ; and 
cotton, 5 square miles. 

The only metalled road in the State is 8 miles in length, 
and leads to Moth, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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The opening of the railway in 1888 has greatly facilitated the 
export of grain, for which there was formerly no market. 
Saltpetre is exported in some quantity, mainly to Bhopal. 

The administration is carried on by the chief, assisted by 
his wazir (minister). The State is divided into four parganas^ 
with head-quarters at Shamshergarh, Amargarh, Maharajganj, 
and Lohargarh, each under a tahsllddr. In all general adminis- 
trative matters the wazir has full powers. The chief exercises 
plenary criminal jurisdiction, and is the final court of reference 
in other matters. 

The revenues of the State, before its territories were reduced 
by the Marathas, are said to have amounted to 12 lakhs. The 
annual receipts are now 1*5 lakhs, mostly derived from land. 
The expenditure is about the same. 

A regular settlement was made in 1895 by Maharaja 
Chhatar Singh, under which the land is farmed out and the 
revenue collected in cash from the patta (lease) holders, in 
two instalments. The incidence of the land revenue demand 
is Rs. 5 per acre of the cultivated area. No land is alienated 
in jdgirs. Until Maharaja Chhatar Singh’s time, when the 
British rupee was made legal tender, the currency consisted 
of the Ndnd shdhi rupee of Jhansi and the Datia coin. 

The troops consist of the chiefs body-guard of 12 horsemen 
and 40 footmen, and an irregular force employed as police, 
which numbers 200 horse and 500 footmen. There are also 
six guns manned by 50 gunners. A jail, a post office, a hos- 
pital, and five schools with 190 pupils are maintained in the 
State. 

Samthar Town. — Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 25° 50' N. and 78® 55' E., 
about 8 miles from the Moth station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 8,286. The town, 
which is often called Shamshergarh, was built in the seven- 
teenth century, and was subsequently reconstructed by Chhatar 
Singh. It contains the Raja’s palace, a jail, a post office, and 
a hospital. 

Panna State . — K sanad State in Central India, under 
the Bundelkhand Political Agency, lying between 23® 49' 
and 24° 53' N. and 79° 45' and 81® 3' E., with an area of 
2,492 square miles. The territory is distributed over three 
detached tracts, situated round the towns of Panna, Bakswaho 
(24^^ 17' N. and 79° 19' E.), and Birsinghpur (24° 46' N, and 
81® i' E.). It is bounded on the north by the British District 
of Banda, and the States of Ajaigarh and Bhaisaunda ; on the 
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east by the States of Kothi, Nagod, Sohawal, and Ajaigarh; 
on the south by the Jubbulpore and Damoh Districts of the 
Central Provinces ; and on the west by the States of Chhatar- 
pur, Charkhari, Bijawar, and the Alipura Jagir. The greater part 
of its area lies on the branch of the Vindhyas, known as the 
Panna range, which traverses Bundelkhand from south-west to 
north-east. The only river of any importance is the Ken, 
which separates it from Chhatarpur. The geology of the 
State is unusually interesting, owing to the valuable mineral 
deposits which exist within its boundaries. The Panna range 
consists principally of the upper Rewah sandstone of the Vin- 
dhyan series, and has long been famous for its diamond mines. 
The circumstances of the distribution of the diamonds are, 
however, very imperfectly understood. The mines are found 
scattered over an area of about 50 miles lying east and west 
of the town of Panna, which is situated at the centre of the 
productive tract. The diamonds occur as pebbles in a con- 
glomerate, and also in a pebbly clay derived from it by dis- 
integration. The lower Rewah series is composed of three 
strata, the upper being the Jhiri shales, the second lower 
Rewah sandstone, and the third a narrow shale band known 
as the Panna shales. In the last of these the diamond-bearing 
conglomerate is intercalated at a variable horizon. The clay 
deposits are scattered in a capricious manner, often at great 
distances from any known outcrop of the conglomerate. The 
position of several of these beds, indeed, makes the theory that 
the gem-bearing gravel is a recent alluvium quite untenable. 
It is probable that the formation is an old one and related to, 
if not identical with, the pebbly clays which have been met 
with at the base of the cretaceous L^meta rocks, Lameta 
outcrops exist near Panna, and are overlaid by some of the 
easternmost remnants of the Deccan trap known to exist on 
the Vindhyan table-land. In the western parts near Bakswaho 
an interesting and varied sequence of geological formations is 
met with, in which the Deccan trap, cretaceous Lametas, 
Rewahs, Kaimurs, lower Vindhyans, Bijawars, and Bundel- 
khand gneiss are all typically represented^. 

A considerable area of the State is covered with forest, con- 
sisting largely of stunted teak and thick small tree and scrub 
jungle of species of Grewia^ Zizy^hus^ Carissa, Woodfordia^ 
plueggea^ Phyllanfhus^ Camparis, Acacia^ Anogeissus^ Termi- 
nalia, Boswellia^ Buiea^ Bassza^ JDiospyros, and others. 

^ E, Vredenburg, ^ Geology of the State of Panna,’ in Records^ Geological 
Survey of India^ vol. xxxiii, pt. iv, p. 262. 
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The fauna are the same as those met with elsewhere in 
Central India, tiger, bear, sdmbar {Cervus unicolor)^ and wild 
hog being common. Small game of all kinds is plentiful. In 
former days elephants were caught in these forests in large 
numbers, and Abul Fazl in detailing the places where these 
animals were captured adds that the elephants from Panna 
are the best The climate is hot but healthy, and the annual 
rainfall averages 42 inches. 

The Panna chiefs are Bundela Rajputs, descended from the 
Orchha house. After the revolt and subsequent death of 
Jhujhar Singh of Orchha in 1635, the whole of Bundelkhand 
was plunged into anarchy. Taking advantage of this state of 
affairs, Champat Rai, a grandson of Udot Singh, the brother 
of Madhukar of Orchha, commenced harassing the Mughals 
in every possible way, and finally established himself as the 
recognized leader of the Bundela cause. For some time he 
was regarded with favour by Aurangzeb, to whom he had been 
of material assistance before the battle of Samogarh, in piloting 
his army across the fords of the Chambal river. Later he fell 
into disfavour and was attacked by the Mughal forces. To 
escape capture he was at his own request killed by his wife, 
who committed suicide immediately after. 

His son Chhatarsal, though only a youth, carried on his 
father’s work, and acting more systematically rapidly acquired 
possession of Bundelkhand east of the Dhasan river, even 
extending his operations into the country round Gwalior and 
Eastern Malwa. By 1671 he was virtually ruler of all Bundel- 
khand, his dominions extending from Banda in the north to 
Jubbulpore in the south, and from Rewah in the east to the 
Betwa river in the west. Orchha and Datia, however, were 
held by other chiefs of the same clan. 

ChhatarsaFs first capital was Kalinjar, always the key to this 
region from the earliest days. After he had consolidated his 
power he moved, in 1675, to Panna, which at various periods 
shared with Chhatarpur (founded by him in 1707) and 
Jaitpur the honour of being his residence. The death of 
Aurangzeb gave him increased opportunities for strengthening 
his position, of which he took every advantage. In 1729 the 
emperor Muhammad Shah sent Muhammad Khan Bangash 
into Bundelkhand to check his growing power, and Chhatarsal 
was driven from Jaitpur. Reduced to extremities, he appealed 
for assistance to the Peshwa, Baji Rao I, who at once responded, 
and Muhammad Bangash after a siege of six months was 
expelled by the allies from Jaitpur (1730). In 1731 Chhatarsal 
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divided his vast possessions. The largest share^ valued at 
39 lakhs annually, which included Panna, fell to Hirde Sah, 
his eldest son; the second, in Saugor District, valued at 
32 lakhs, was granted to the Peshwa in return for his ser- 
vices ; the third, including Jaitpur, and valued at 31 lakhs, 
went to his third son, Jagat Raj, while numerous smaller 
grants were made to other vassals. Chhatarsal died about 
1732, at the age of eighty-nine, leaving twenty-two legitimate 
and thirty illegitimate sons, whose descendants now hold 
Panna, Charkhari, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, Sarila, Jaso, 
JiGNi, and Lugasi. The Maharaja of Panna is looked on 
as the senior representative of the Bundela chiefs east of the 
DhasM, who were known as the DangdM Bundela chieft, 
from their turbulent disposition (danga). Hirde Sah (1732-9) 
on succeeding made Panna his capital, and the State may be 
said to reckon its existence as a separate chiefship from this 
date. He was succeeded by Sabha Singh (1739-52), in whose 
time the famous diamond mines were first worked. The next 
ruler, Aman Singh (1752-8), was murdered by his brother 
Hindupat (1758-77). Hindupat passed over his eldest son in 
favour of a younger, Anirudh (1777—9)* Anirudh being a minor, 
the State was left in charge of Beni Hazurl and a Brahman, 
Khemraj Chaube. The jealousies of these two plunged the 
State into a civil war, which was intensified by the death 
of Anirudh and the rivalry of numerous claimants. During 
this period the area of Panna was much reduced, as Beni 
Hazurl, Khemraj, and one Sone.Sah Ponwar carved out States 
for themselves, founding respectively Maihar, Paldeo, and 
Chhatarpur. Ultimately Dhokal Singh (1785-98), brother 
of Anirudh, was able to establish himself on the gaddu 
Owing to these internal dissensions, Bundelkhand in 1789 
became an easy prey to the Gosain leader, Himmat Bahadur, 
and his confederate All Bahadur (afterwards known as the 
Nawab of Bmda), who was the son of Shamsher Bahadur, 
an illegitimate son of the Peshwa. Ali Bahadur assumed 
suzerainty over Bundelkhand and proceeded to grant sanads 
to all the local chiefs, including Dhokal Singh. When the 
British supremacy was established, Kishor Singh (1798-1840) 
was nominally ruling, though actually an exile. He was rein- 
stated and confirmed in his possessions by sanads granted in 
1807 and 1811. He was succeeded by Harbans Rai (1840-9) 
and Nripat Singh (1849-70). During the Mutiny the Raja 
assisted the British in holding the fort of Kalinjar and clearing 
Damoh District of rebels. For these good services he was 
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rewarded with a khilat of Rs. 20,000 and the Simaria pargana ; 
and in 1869 he received the grant of the personal title of 
Mahendra, which was made hereditary in 1875. In 1862 
a sanad of adoption was conferred upon him, and in 1863 
he ceded the land required for the East Indian Railway. He 
was succeeded by Rudra Pratap Singh (1870-93), who was 
made a K.C.S.I. in 1876, and received an addition of two guns 
in his salute as a personal honour in 1877. This chief was 
succeeded by his brother Lokpal Singh (1893-7), who was 
followed by Madho Singh. The latter was deposed in 1902, 
for complicity in the murder of his uncle, Rao Raja Khuman 
Singh. The present chief, Maharaja Jadvendra Singh, son 
of Rao Raja Khuman Singh, was bom in 1893 and is now 
being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. The ruler 
of the State bears the titles of His Highness and Maharaja 
Mahendra, and receives a salute of ii guns. 

The population of the State has been: (1881) 227,306, 
(1891) 239,333, and (1901) 192,986, showing a density of 
77 persons per square mile. During the last decade there has 
been a decrease of 19 per cent., mainly owing to famine. 
Hindus number 173,735, or 90 per cent.^ Animists, 12,249, or 
6 per cent.; and Musalmans, 5,021. 

The State contains one town, Panna (population, 11,346), 
the capital ; and 1,008 villages. The prevailing castes are 
Brahmans, 22,700, or 12 per cent. ; Chamars, 19,600, or ii per 
cent.; Lodhis, 15,600, or 8 per cent. ; and AhTrs and Kurmis 
12,600 each, or 7 per cent. About 38 per cent, of the 
population are supported by agriculture and 27 per cent, by 
general labour. 

Of the total area, 466 square miles, or 19 per cent., are 
under cultivation, of which 26 square miles are irrigable; 
246 square miles of the uncultivated area, or 10 per cent, of 
the total, are cultivable, the remainder being forest and un- 
cultivable waste. Of the cropped area, wheat occupies 66 
square miles, or 13 per cent. ; oilseeds, 59 square miles, or 
12 per cent. ; rice, 46 square miles, or 9 per cent. ; and jowdr^ 
6 square miles. Irrigation is very little practised, tanks being 
the ordinary source of supply where possible. 

The area covered by forest is very large. Till the State was 
taken under administration no attempt had been made to 
obtain full value from the timber, only certain trees, such as 
teak, sMsham {JDaibergia Sissoo\ karra {Terminalia Chebuld)^ 
mahud {Bassia latifolid)^ and achdr {Buchanania latifoKd)^ 
being preserved. 
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The Panna diamond mines ^ have been known since the 
seventeenth century. It is possible that they may have been 
worked in much earlier days, but had fallen into disuse. 
A systematic excavation for stones, however, was commenced 
in the time of Raja Sabha Singh, due, it is said, to the advice 
of the preacher Pran Nath. The diamonds occur in the Rewah 
conglomerate and in alluvial beds. In the former case they 
are dug out of pits varying in depth from 3 to 30 feet. No 
large diamonds have ever been taken from the mine, though 
Hamilton (1813) mentions that a stone supposed to be worth 
Rs. 50,000 was in the possession of the Raja. The stones are 
often of great purity. Pogson, who attempted to work a mine, 
arranges them in four classes, according as they are clear, 
orange-coloured, blackish, or greenish. In 1 750 the State is 
said to have received 4 lakhs a year from this source, but the 
income has now diminished, the deposit having apparently been 
exhausted. The present income is about Rs. 7,000. The 
actual miners are mainly Gonds and Kols, but the work is 
financed by merchants from Gujarat. 

The chief articles of commerce are grain and timber, which 
are exported through the railway at Satna, or by road to Btoda^ 
Nowgong, Mahoba, and Cawnpore. The State is traversed by 
the Nowgong-Satna metalled road, from which a branch road 
goes to Ajalgarh, 20 miles from Panna ; and by the Chhatarpur- 
Saugor road, which crosses the Bakswaho pargana, A Govern- 
ment post office is maintained at Panna town. 

For administrative purposes, Panna is divided into eleven 
parganas, with head-quarters at Aktohan, Bakswaho, Birsingh- 
pur, Dharampura, Ghaura, Panna, Pawai, Raipura, Shahnagar, 
Simaria, and Singhpur. The chief being a minor, the State is 
under superintendence. When exercising powers, the chief 
ordinarily has full control of the civil judicial and general 
administration, while in criminal cases he exercises the usual 
powers granted to holders of senior sanad States in Bundel- 
khand. 

The total revenue amounts to 5 lakhs, of which 3 lakhs, or 
60 per cent., is derived from land, the remaining sources being 
insignificant. The chief heads of expenditure are general 
administration and collection of revenue (1*5 lakhs), and chief's 
establishment (Rs. 33,000). The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 1-7-0 per acre of cultivated land and 4 annas 
per acre of total area. A regular survey is now being carried 

^ Records Geological Survey of Zndia^ 1^06, vol. xxxiii, pt. iv,, 
p. 263. 
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out. Up to the present, assessments have been made on the 
standing crop. The currency is now the British rupee. 

The army consists of 30 cavalry, 150 infantry, and 12 gunners 
with 19 serviceable guns. The regular police force numbers 
126 men and the rural police 447 chauktddrs. A jail is 
maintained at Panna town. 

Education was first taken in hand by Maharaja Nripat Singh 
in 1867, There are now 35 schools with 583 pupils. At the 
Census of 1901, 1*4 per cent, of the population were returned 
as able to read and write. A hospital was opened at Panna in 
1881; and four dispensaries — at Pawai, Malhra, Muhdara, 
and Birsinghpur — are under the supervision of the Agency 
Surgeon. In 1902-3 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 3,215, or 16 per 1,000 of population. 

Panna Town. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 24® 43' N. and 80® 12' E., on the 
high road from Nowgong to Satna. Population (1901), 11,346. 
It was originally a Gond settlement, but fell in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century to the Baghelas of Rewah. In 1494 it 
was attacked by Sikandar Lodi in his expedition against Raja 
Bhaira or Bhira. In 1563 it was held by Raja Ram Chandra 
Deo. It was seized in the seventeenth century by Chhatarsgll, 
who raised it to a position of importance by making it his 
capital in 1675. The town lies in a valley about 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 300 feet below the surrounding 
hills. The buildings are for the most part constructed of local 
stone, which gives it an appearance of cleanliness and sub- 
stantiality. The most imposing building is the new palace. 
Several temples stand in the town, but none is more than 200 
years old. The most pretentious is one dedicated to Krishna’s 
brother Balram, and known as Sri Baldeoji’s, which was 
designed and built for Maharaja Rudra Pratap Singh by his 
State engineer, Mr. Manley, the design being based on that of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, The most interesting shrine is that 
of Pran Nath, built in 1795. The exact date of Pran Nath’s 
arrival in Panna is uncertain ; but from the best accounts he 
appears to have come in 1742, during the time of Raja Sabha 
Singh, and not as popular tradition has it under Chhatarsal 
He was instrumental in discovering or reopening the diamond- 
bearing tract, and rose to high favour, Pran Nath was a 
Kshattriya deeply versed in Muhammadan learning, and en- 
deavoured to show that there was no essential difference 
between the Hindu and Muhammadan faiths. To this end he 
collected a number of passages from the Koran and the Vedas 
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in a work called the Mahitariyal. His disciples prove their 
acceptance of his teaching by eating in a mixed assembly of 
Musalmans and Hindus. However, with this exception, it 
does not appear that the two classes confound their civil or 
even religious distinctions, the unity beyond that of eating 
being no more than the admission that the God of both and of 
all religions is one and the same. The chief object of worship 
in the temple at Panna is Pran Nath’s book, which is kept on 
a gold-embroidered cloth. His followers are called Dhamas or 
Pran Nathis, and are said to be numerous in Nepal, where 
converts have been made by missionaries of this sect. Nepali 
DhamTs come to Panna to study the doctrines of the founder 
of their faith, and there are always a certain number in the 
city. 

Panna is connected by a metalled road with Chhatarpur 
(42 miles), Nowgong (57 miles), and Satna (44 miles). Most 
of the traffic in piece-goods and European articles is carried on 
through Satna, which is served by the East Indian Railway. 

Charkliaxl State. — A sanad State in Central India, under 
the Bundelkhand Political Agency. The territory is much 
broken up, but the main portion lies between 25® 21' and 
25° 35' N. and 79® 39' and 79^56' E. The State includes nine 
separate tracts, comprising an area of about 745 square miles ; 
eight of these are enclosed by the British District of Hamirpur, 
while the ninth, which is the largest, lies on the Dhasan river, 
and is surrounded by portions of the Orchha, Chhatarpur, and 
Bijawar States. The only rivers of importance are the Ken 
and Dhasan. 

The State lies almost wholly in the alluvial tract which 
conceals the Bundelkhand gneiss on. either side of the Ken 
river. Some of the outlying portion^ situated on the high 
land which intervenes between the Bindhachal and Panna 
ranges, border on the diamond-bearing tracts, a few not very 
productive mines being worked in the Ranlpur fargana. The 
climate, though hotter than that of Malwa, is not oppressive. 
The annual rainfall averages 43 inches. 

The formation of the State dates from 1765. Chhatarsal, 
the Panna chief, in 1731 divided his territory into several 
portions. One of these, with an annual income of 31 lakhs, 
with its capital at Jaitpur, was assigned to his third son, Jagat 
Raj. At the death of Jagat Raj in 1757, a dispute arose as to 
the succession. Kirat Singh, the third son, who had been 
nominated as heir, predeceased his father, and his son Guman 
Singh attempted to seize the State. Pahar Singh, another son 
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of Tagat Raj, however, forced Guman Singh and his brother 
Singh to take refuge in the fort at Chaxkharl. In 
1764 Pahar Singh made terms and assigned territory to his 
nephews, giving Banda (now in the United Provinces) to 
Guman Singh, and Charkhan, then estimated to produce 
9 lakhs of revenue, to Khuman Singh. Khuman Singh, the 
first Raja of Charkhari, died in 1782, and was succeeded by 
his son Bijai Bikramajit Bahadur, who was contmually at feud 
with his relatives, especially with Arjun Singh of Banda, and 
was ultimately driven out of his State. In 1789 Bijai Bahadur 
Singh, in hopes of r^aining his possessions, joined All Baha- 
dur and Himmat Bahadtir in their invasion of Bundelkhand, 
and, ^n t f»ring into engagements of fidelity and allegiance, 
received from All Bahadur in r798 a sanad for Charkhari fort 
and territory worth about 4 lakhs a year. In 1803, when the 
English entered Bundelkhand, Bijai Bahadur was the^ first 
Bundela chief to make terms ; and a sanad confirming- him in 
the possession of his land was granted in 1804, another sanad 
being given in 1811 after the settlement of a dispute regar^g 
certain villages which had been omitted from the previous 
grant. He died in 1829, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Ratan Singh, son of his illegitimate son Ranjit Singh, whose 
eventual succession had been recognized in 1822, when the 
chief’s only legitimate son died. Ratan Singh was con- 
firmed in power, and was admitted to all the rights granted by 
the sanads of 1804 and 1811. Ratan Singh was the ruler 
during the Mutiny and loyally supported the British Govern- 
ment by giving asylum to Mr. Carne, Assistant Collector of 
Mahoba, and helping in the management of neighbouring 
Districts. He was rewarded with a land grant in perpetuity, 
of the value of Rs. 20,000 a year, a hhilat^ a hereditary salute 
of II guns, and the privilege of adoption, which was formally 
confirmed by sanad in i86z. He died in i860, and was 
succeeded by his son Jai Singh Deo, a minor. In 1874 this 
chief obtained administrative powers, but mismanagement 
necessitated the appointment of a British officer as Superinten- 
dent in 1879, and the withdrawal of the chief’s powers in 1880. 
Jai Singh died soon after ; and his widow adopted the present 
rhipf^ MalkhSn Singh, a boy nine years old, who was recognized 
by the British Government, the State being put under the 
superintendence of a special Political officer. In 1886 the 
special officer was withdrawn and the State replaced under the 
Political Agent in Bundelkhand. The Maharaja received full 
powers in 1894, and manages the State personally with the 
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assistance of his father, Dlwan Jhujhar Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E-, 
as minister. The ruler of the State bears the titles of His 
Highness and Maharajadhiraj Sipahdar-ul-mulk, and receives 
a salute of ix guns. Malkhan Singh has been made a K-C-I.E. 

The population of the State has been : (i88i) 143,0x5, 
(1891) 143,108, and (1901) 123,254, giving a density of 
x66 persons per square mile. The population decreased by 
13 per cent, during the last decade, owing to famine. Hindus 
number x 18,007, or 95 per cent.; and Musalmans, 4,842, 
or 4 per cent. The State contains one town, Charkhari 
(population, 11,718), the capital; and 504 villages. The 
prevalent forms of speech are Bundelkhandl and Banapharl. 
The chief castes are Chamars, 15,900; Brahmans, 14,200; 
Ahirs, 8,600; and Bundela Thakurs, 8,300. Agriculture 
supports 43 per cent, and general labour 14 per cent, of the 
population. About 263 square miles, or 35 per cent, of the 
total area, are under cultivation, of which 22 square miles are 
irrigable. Of the uncultivated area, 337 square miles are 
capable of cultivation, 40 square miles are under forest, and 
the rest is waste. About 66 square miles, or 24 per cent, of 
the cropped area, are under jowdr ; 64 square miles, or 24 per 
cent., under wheat ; 49 square miles, or X5 per cent., under 
^am; 27 square miles, or 10 per cent., under kodon-^ and 
2x square miles, or 9 per cent., under cotton. In Ranipur 
a few diamond mines are worked either by the State or by 
private individuals. Contractors are charged a royalty of 25 
per cent, on the value of all stones found, the value of the 
stones being fixed by an appraiser. 

The metalled road between CharkhM and Mahoba has 
considerably increased local trade, and a European firm has 
established an agency in the town. The State has a postal 
department, which issues its own stamps. The head ofiSce is 
at Charkhari, with branch offices at the fargana head-quarters. 
A British combined post and telegraph office is also located 
at CharkhM town. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four 
parganas^ each under a tahstlddri Bawan-Chaurasi, in which 
the town of Charkhaii stands ; Isanagar, which lies to the west 
on the Dhasan river; Ranipur; and Satwara, with head- 
quarters at Chandla. The Maharaja personally conducts the 
administration of the State. In criminal cases he exercises 
powers equal to a Sessions Court under the Indian Penal 
Code, all cases involving sentence of death, transportation, or 
imprisonment for life being submitted to the Agent to the 
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Governor-General for confirmation. The British judicial 
system was partially introduced in 1863} and more completely 
in 1880, when the financial system was also reorganized, and 
a regular budget system was introduced. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to about 6 lakhs, of 
which 4 lakhs, or 66 per cent., is derived from land revenue. 
The chief heads of expenditure are general administration, 
including the chiefs establishment (1-5 lakhs), military 
(Rs. 89,000), and charges in respect of collection of land 
revenue (Rs. 37,000). The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 2 per acre of cultivated area. The rates are 
fixed in accordance with the quality of the soil, a higher rate 
being levied from irrigated land. 

The currency was formerly of two kinds : the Sflnagan^ 
which was coined at Rath (in Hamirpur District), and Raja 
shdhi^ struck in the mint at Charkharl. In 1864 British 
coin was introduced in making certain State payments, and 
finally in 1880 the British rupee was made the only legal 
tender. 

The infantry force consists of regular infantry, numbering 
138 men, and military police. The cavalry are divided into 
regulars, numbering 28 men, who form the chiefs body-guard, 
and some irregulars. There are 24 serviceable guns and 
90 gunners. 

The police are of two classes : the CharkhM town police, 
numbering 73, and the rural police, 320, the former being 
regularly engaged, the latter chauklddrs (village watchmen), 
taken chiefly from the semi-aboriginal Arakh, Khangar, and 
Baser castes. The jail is at Charkhari town. 

In 1901, 1-4 per cent, of the population (2-6 males and 
0*1 females) were able to read and write. The State main- 
tains six schools with 443 pupils, the chief institution being 
at Charkharl town, where also a hospital and dispensary are 
kept up. 

A plane-table survey of the State was begun for revenue 
purposes in 1881, and the present chief is endeavouring to 
complete it. 

Charkhari Town (known locally as Maharajnagar). — 
Chief town of the State of the same name in Central India, 
situated in 25® 24' N. and 79° 46' E., 10 miles by metalled 
road from the Mahoba station of the Jhansi-Manikpur section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901),, 
11,718. The town is picturesquely situated at the foot of 
a hill called the Ranjita Pahar, which rises abruptly from the 
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plain to a height of 300 feet Upon it stands the fort of 
Mangalgarh, reached by a flight of steps cut in the hill-side. 
Three large lakes lie at the foot of the hill, on one of which 
stands the State guesthouse. The town rose in importance 
after 1765, when Raja Khuman Singh made it his capital, and 
since the opening of the railw'ay it has become a considerable 
trade centre. The chief imports are sugar, salt, cloth, and 
kerosene oil; the principal exports are grain, cotton, ///, 
linseed, and ghi. A hospital and dispensary, schools for boys 
and girls, a British post and telegraph office, and a dak- 
bungalow are situated in the town. 

Ajaigarh State. — A sanad State in Central India, under 
the Bundelkhand Political Agency, lying between 24® 5' and 
25° to' N. and 79° 50' and 80*^ 21' E., with an area of about 
771 square miles, distributed over two separate tracts, one 
surrounding the town of Ajaigarh, the other near to Maihar. 
The whole State lies in the heart of the VindhyaS, and is 
much cut up by hills and valleys. The principal streams are 
the Ken and its affluent the Bairma. The rainfall recorded at 
Ajaigarh for a period of eleven years averaged 47 inches. 

The Ajaigarh chiefs are BundelS. Rajputs, being descendants 
of Chhatarsal, the founder of Panna. In 1731 ChhatarsSl 
divided his State into several shares, of which one worth 
31 lakhs, including Ajaigarh, was given to his third son, Jagat 
Raj. On the death of Jagat Raj, his son and successor Pahar 
Singh was continually engaged in disputes with his nephews, 
Khuman Singh and Guman Singh. Finally, a settlement was 
effected by which Guman Singh received Banda District, 
including the fort of Ajaigarh. In 1792 Bakht Singh, 
a nephew of Guman Singh, who had succeeded to the Banda 
State, was driven out by All Bahadur and reduced to such 
straits that he was obliged to throw himself on the charity 
of his conqueror, and accept a subsistence allowance of 
two rupees a day. When in 1803 the British succeeded the 
Marathas in the possession of Bundelkhand, they granted to 
Bakht Singh a cash pension of Rs. 30,000 a year, until 
territory could be assigned to him. In 1807 he obtained 
a sanad for the Kotra and Pawai parganas^ the pension being 
discontinued in 1808. The Ajaigarh fort and the surrounding 
country were at this time in the hands of one Lachhman 
Daowa, a noted freebooter, who at once proposed terms to the 
British authorities; and as it was important to pacify the 
country, he was allowed to continue in possession on the con- 
ditions of allegiance, the payment of a tribute of Rs. 4,000 
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a year, and the surrender of the fort after two years. His 
entire disregard of these conditions and his persistent turbu- 
lence made it necessary to resort to force, and the fort was 
taken by Colonel Martindell in 1809 after a severe fight 
A large share of Lachhman Daowa's possession was then 
added to Bakht Singh’s territory, including the fort of Ajai- 
garh, which became the capital of his State. In 1812, at the 
Raja’s request, a fresh sanad was granted defining his posses- 
sions more accurately. Bakht Singh died in 1837, and his son 
and successor Madho Singh in 1849. Madho Singh’s brother 
Mahlpat Singh then succeeded, and on his death in 1853 was 
followed by his son Bijai Singh, who died two years later. 
There being no direct heirs, the State was held to have 
escheated to the British Government. While the matter was 
under reference to the Court of Directors, the Mutiny broke 
out. In recognition of the fact that the late chief’s mother 
remained faithful to the British during the disturbances, the 
escheat was waived, and the succession of the present 
Maharaja Ranjor Singh, an illegitimate brother of Bijai 
Singh, was recognized in 1859. In 1862 Ranjor Singh 
received a sanad of adoption, and in 1877 the hereditary 
title of Sawai. His Highness is the author of several works, 
including treatises on the Mutiny and the use of cheetahs in 
hunting. Enhanced criminal jurisdiction was conferred in 
1887, subject to certain limitations, which include the sub- 
mission of all death sentences for confirmation to the Agent to 
the Governor-General. In 1897 Ranjor Singh was created 
a K.C.I.E. The chief bears the titles of His Highness and 
Maharaja Sawai, and receives a salute of 1 1 guns. His eldest 
son, Raja Bahadur Bhopal Singh, was born in 1866. 

Besides the old fort at Ajaigarh, two other places in the 
State possess archaeological interest. At the village of 
Bachhon, 15 miles north-east of Ajaigarh, are the remains of 
a large town and two tanks — one, the Bhitaria Tal, being 
a very fine example of Chandel work. Tradition assigns the 
foundation of the town to Bachha Raja, minister to Parmal 
Deo or Farmed! Deo (1165-1203), the last important Chandel 
ruler. Not far from the tank an inscription was found dated 
1376, in which the town is called Vacchiun. The other place 
is Nachna, 2 miles from Ganj (24° 25' N. and 80® 28' E.), 
wrongly entered as Narhua in our maps. It was formerly 
known as Kuthara, and is said to have been raised into a 
place of importance by Sohan Pal Bundela in the thirteenth 
century. The number of old jffdn gardens on the site show 
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that a large town once flourished here. Two partially ruined 
temples are still standing, one of which, dedicated to Parvati, 
is of unusual interest. From its style and ornamentation it 
must belong to the Gupta period of the fourth or fifth century. 
An elaborate attempt has been made to preserve the old 
fashion of the rock-cut temples, the walls being carved so as to 
imitate rock. The figures sculptured upon it are all in Gupta 
style, and are far superior in execution to those met with in 
most mediaeval temples j the males, moreover, have their hair 
dressed in curls, resembling the style used on coins of the 
Gupta kings. The second temple, which possesses a fine 
spire, is dedicated to Chaturmukhya Mahadeo, and is built in 
eighth-century style 

The population of the State has been : (i88i) 81,454, (1891) 
93,048, and (1901) 78,236, giving a density of loi persons 
per square mile. During the last decade there has been a 
decrease of 15 per cent., owing to famine. Hindus number 
70,360, or 89 per cent. ; Animists (chiefly Gonds), 5,062, or 6 
per cent, j and Musalmans, 2,314, or 3 per cent. The State con- 
tains 488 villages and one town, Ajaigarh (population, 4,216), 
the capital. The Gahora dialect of Bundelkhandl is most 
generally spoken. The most numerous castes are Brahmans, 
11,100; Chamars, 9,200; Kachhis, Bundela Thakurs, Lodhas, 
Ahirs, and Gonds, numbering from 3,000 to 4,000. Agri- 
culture supports 40 per cent, and general labour 27 per cent, 
of the population. 

Of the total area of the State, 407 square miles, or 53 per 
cent., are cultivated, of which 10 square miles are irrigable ; 
144 square miles, or 19 percent.^ are forest; 141 square miles, 
or 18 per-cent., are cultivable but not cultivated; and 79 
square miles^ or 10 per cent., are waiste. Gram occupies 
32 square miles, or 8 per cent, of the cultivated area ; kodon^ 
31 square miles, or 8 per cent.; wheat, 22 square miles, or 
5 per cent. ; jowdr^ 16 square miles, or 4 per cent. ; rice, 
13 square miles, or 3 per cent. ; barley, 8 square miles, or 
2 per cent. ; and cotton, 3 square miles. A canal, to be sup- 
plied by the Ken, is now under construction, which will benefit 
the State agriculturally. The forests are being placed under 
systematic management, and should 5H[eld a considerable 
income. 

Iron was once extensively worked, but the industry has died 
out. Diamonds are obtained in a few places. Guns, swords, and 
pistols of country make are still produced in some quantity. 

^ A. Ctumingham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xxi, pp. 54-95. 
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The State has practically no trade, its isolated position and 
want of good communications making any development in 
this direction difficult. The total length of roads is 72 miles, 
of which 24 are metalled and 48 unmetalled. The metalled 
roads are portions of the Satna-Nowgong, Banda-Nagod, and 
Ajaigarh-Panna roads, of which only the last is maintained 
by the State. A British post office has been opened at 
Ajaigarh town. 

The total revenue amounts to 2*3 lakhs, of which 2 lakhs 
is derived from land, and Rs. 19,000 from tribute. The 
expenditure is about 2 lakhs, of which one lakh is spent on 
general administration, including the chiefs establishment. 
The revenue is assessed on the crop-bearing capability of the 
soil, a higher rate being levied from iirigated lands. The 
incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1--5-0 per acre 
of cultivated area, and R. 0-7-8 per acre of the total area. 
About 203 square miles, or 26 per cent, of the total area, have 
been alienated in land grants. 

The army consists of 75 cavalry, 350 infantry, all irregulars, 
and 44 artillerymen with 9 serviceable guns. The number of 
regular police is 68, and of village police 21 1. 

Four schools are maintained, including one primary school, 
attended by 67 pupils. There is a dispensary at Ajaigarh 
town. 

Ajaigarh Town. — Chief town of the State of the same name 
in Central India, situated in 24® 54' N. and 80° 18' E., at the 
foot of the old fort. Population (1901), 4,216. The modern 
capital is known as the Naushahr or ‘ new city,’ and lies at the 
north end of the rock on which the fort stands. It is in no 
way remarkable, but has been much improved by the present 
chief. High above the town towers the great fort, one of those 
strongholds known traditionally as the Ath Kot or ‘ eight forts ’ 
of Bundelkhand, which, with the natural ruggedness of the 
country, long enabled the Bundelas to maintain their inde- 
pendence against the armies of the Mughals and Marathas. 
It was ultimately taken by All Bahadur of Banda in 1800 after 
a siege of ten months. In 1803 Colonel Meiselbeck was sent 
to take possession, in accordance with the terms of a treaty 
with All Bahadur ; but the Muhammadan governor was induced 
by one Lachhman Daowa, who had formerly been the governor 
under Bakht Singh, to make over the fort to him in return 
for a bribe of Rs. 18,000. On February 13, 1809, it was taken 
by Colonel Martindell after a desperate assault, Lachhman 
Daowa withdrawing. 
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The hill on which the fort stands, called the Kedar Parbat, 
is an outlier of Kaimur sandstone resting on gneiss, and rising 
860 feet above the plain below, the fort being i, 744 feet above 
sea-level. The slope is gradual up to about 50 feet from the 
summit, where it suddenly becomes a perpendicular scarp, 
adding greatly to the defensive strength of the position. The 
name by which the fort is now known is comparatively speaking 
a modern one, and is not used in the numerous inscriptions 
found upon it, in which it is always called Jaya-pura-durga. 
Although it was undoubtedly built about the ninth century, 
and was always a place of importance, it is never mentioned by 
any Muhammadan historian except Abul Fazl, who merely 
records that it is the head-quarters of a mahdl in the Kalinjar 
sarkdr^ and notes that it has a stone fort on a hill. Its present 
name is a corruption of Jaya-durga, through its synon3mi Jaya- 
garh, the legend ordinarily given, which accounts for its 
foundation by one Ajaipal of the Chauhan house of Ajmer, 
being a modern invention. The battlements of the fort follow 
the top contour of the hill, and have the form of a rough 
triangle 3 miles in circuit. It was formerly entered by five 
gates, but three are now blocked up. The rampart, which 
never has the same dimension in height, breadth, or depth for 
three yards running, is composed of immense blocks of stone 
without cement of any kind, the parapet upon it being divided 
into merlons resembling mitres. Muhammadan handiwork is 
apparent in the numerous delicately carved stones from Jain 
temples, which have been inserted into the walls. Many tanks 
exist on the summit and sides of the hill, several giving a good 
supply of pure water. The ruins of three Jain temples are still 
standing. They are built in twelfth-century style, and are very 
similar to those at Khajraho. The stones are richly carved 
with fine designs, and the temples must once have been 
magnificent specimens of their class. Countless broken 
remains of idols, pillars, cornices, and pedestals lie strewn 
around, while several inscriptions of the later Chandel period, 
dating from X141 to 1315, have been discovered in the 
buildings. 

The sides of the hill and all the surrounding country are 
covered with a thick forest of teak and iendu {Etospyros 
tomentosci)^ which adds to the wild picturesqueness of the scene. 
The town contains a primary school, a British post office, 
and a dispensary. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report^ voL vii, 
p. 46 ; vol. xxi, p, 46.] 
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Bijawar State. — K sanad State in Central India, under 
the Bundelkhand Agency, lying between 24° 21' and 24° 
57' N. and 79® o' and 80° 39' E., with an area of 973 square 
miles. The State takes its name from its chief town, founded 
by Bijai Singh, one of the Gond chiefs of Garha Mandla. It 
is divided into two separate tracts, consisting of the three 
home ^arganas^ and the isolated pargana of Karaia. The 
former are much cut up by a series of jungle-covered spurs 
which spring out from the Panna range, rising in places to 
1,700 feet above the sea, while the Karaia pargana forms 
a level plain. The State is watered by the Dhasan with its 
affluent the Bila, and the Ken with its two tributaries the 
Bairma and Sunar. 

The geological formations met with are of unusual interest, 
the State giving its name to the Bijawar series of sandstones 
and shales, one of the most important geological formations 
in India, of which it contains the type area. Its characteristic 
rocks, which are here met with in great abundance, are 
quartzite, sandstones, shales, slates, limestones, banded jaspers, 
hornstone, breccias, and a considerable deposit of basic 
volcanic rocks. Rich deposits of a peculiar iron ore are also 
met with. The chief town and all the northern part of the 
State, however, stand upon an outcrop of gneiss, which under- 
lies the Bijawars. Some diamond mines situated in the Panna 
diamond-bearing tract belong to this State. The annual rain- 
fall averages 38 inches, 

Bijawar was originally part of the territory held by the Garha 
Mandla Gonds, and was taken by Chhatarsal, the founder of 
Panna, in the eighteenth century. On the partition of his 
territory among his sons, Bijawar fell to Jagat Raj, as part of 
the Jaitpur State. In 1769 Bijawar was given to Bir Singh 
Deo, an illegitimate son of Jagat Raj, by his uncle Guman 
Singh, then ruler of Ajaigarh. Bir Singh gradually extended 
his original holding by force of arms, but was killed fighting 
against Ali Bahadur and Himmat Bahadur in 1793. The 
latter restored the Staje to Kesri Singh, son of Bir Singh, 
granting him a sanad in 1802. On the accession of the British 
to the supreme power, Raja Kesri Singh at once professed his 
allegiance. He was, however, at the time carrying on a feud 
with the chiefs of Chhatarpur and Charkharl regarding the 
possession of certain territories, and his sanad was withheld 
until the dispute was settled. He died in 1810, and the 
dispute being arranged, a sanad was granted to his son Ratan 
Singh in 18 ii, he in return presenting the usual deed of 
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allegiance. Ratan Singh on his accession instituted a State 
coinage. The chief in 1857 was Bhan Pratap Singh, who for 
his services during the Mutiny received a khilat and a hereditary 
salute of II guns. He obtained a sanad of adoption in 1862, 
the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1866, and the prefix of 
Sawai in 1877 ; but his maladministration plunged the State 
into financial difficulties, and as there were no signs of amend- 
ment, it was placed under supervision in 1897. Having no 
son, he adopted in 1898 Sanwant Singh, second son of the 
present Maharaja of Orchha, who succeeded on Bhan Pratap's 
death in 1899. Objections to this succession were raised by 
the Thakurs of Lakhangaon, and others, who refused to 
attend the installation ceremony, for which act of contumacy 
they were detained at Nowgong until they had apologized. 
The chief bears the titles of His Highness and Maharaja 
Sawai, and receives a salute of ii guns. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 
110,285, (1891) 123,414, and (1901) 110,500, giving a density 
of 1 14 persons per square mile. There has been a decrease of 
10 per cent, during the last decade. The State contains 343 
villages and one town, Bijawar, the capital (population, 5,220). 
Hindus number 105,985, or 96 per cent. \ Jains, 2,035, 
MusalmSns, 2,067. The prevailing castes are Brahmans, 
13,500, who form 12 per cent, of the population; Ahirs, 
10,300, or 9 per cent. ; Kachhis, 9,000, or 8 per cent. ; 
Lodhis, 7,800, or 7 per cent. ; Thakurs, including Bundela 
Rajputs, 6,000, or 6 per cent. The principal dialect is 
BundelL Of the population, 48 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture and 23 per cent, by general labour. 

The soil in the different pargcmas varies considerably. 
Round Bijawar itself the country is hilly and the soil poor and 
rocky, while the Karaia pargana is of considerable fertility. 
The total area of 973 square miles is thus distributed : culti- 
vated, 218 square miles, or 22 per cent., of which 23 square 
miles are irrigable ; forest, 429 square miles, or 44 per cent. ; 
cultivable but uncultivated, 168 square miles, or 17 per cent.; 
and the rest waste. The chief crops are Jkodon^ occupying 
45 square miles, or 19 per cent, of the cropped area; kutkl^ 
27 square miles, or 12 per cent.; barley, 24 square miles, or 
10 per cent. ; gram, 21 square miles ; urd and rice, 12 square 
miles each ; and wheat, 9 square miles. 

The forests, which occupy 429 square miles, are now being 
in part ‘reserved.^ The most important trees are the mahud 
(Bassia latifolid)^ which supplies the staple food of the poor. 
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especially in bad seasons, the tendie {Diosfyros tomento$a\ 
and the seja (JLagerstroemia parviflord), A stunted form 
of teak also abounds. 

There are good grounds for believing that the State is rich 
in mineral deposits, but as yet these have not been fully inves- 
tigated. Formerly the iron-smelting industry was considerable, 
but it has decayed of late years. Diamonds are also met with 
in several places. A considerable export trade in iron once 
existed, but this has now disappeared, while the distance of 
the State from all railways has considerably reduced the trade 
in grain. 

The only two metalled roads in the State are the Chhatarpur- 
Saugor high road, which passes through Gulganj, 10 miles west 
of Bijawar, and a feeder, 12 miles long, between Mahatgawan 
and the chief town. A British post office has been opened at 
Bijawar, with a branch at Gulganj. 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into four 
tahsils^ Bijawar, Gulganj, Ragauli, and Karaia, each under a 
tahsllddry who is the magistrate and revenue officer of his 
charge. The MahSraja has entire control in civil judicial, 
revenue, and general administrlatiYe matters. In criminal cases 
he exercises the powers of a Sessions Court, subject to the 
proviso that appeals lie to the Political Agent, and that 
sentences of death, imprisonment, or transportation for life 
require the confirmation of the Agent to the Governor-General. 
He is assisted by a minister, who has immediate cpntrol of the 
various departments. The British criminal Codes are followed 
generally in the State courts. 

The total revenue from all sources is 2-3 lakhs, excluding 
jdgtrs, of which 1-2 lakhs is derived from land revenue, 
Rs. 21,000 from customs, and Rs. 11,000 from tribute. The 
chief heads of expenditure are general administration {Rs. 
(76,000), chiefs establishment (Rs. 36,000), public works 
Rs. 25,000), and police (Rs. 12,000). 

The incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. i--5-“0 per 
acre of cultivated land, and 5 annas per acre of total area. Of 
the total area of the State, 368 square miles, or 38 per cent., 
have been alienated in jdgtrs. Until 1902 these were held 
on feudal tenure (zabta), under which each landholder was 
bound when called on to provide a certain quota of men and 
horses. In 1902 this tenure was commuted to a cash tribute. 
The currency until 1897, when the British rupee was made 
legal tender, consisted of various local coinages, including the 
Eatan shdhi rupees struck by Maharaja Ratan Singh at Bijawar. 
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The army consists of a body-guard of 132 men, and the 
State owns 7 serviceable guns. The police force was organized 
in 1897, and numbers 92 regular and 268 rural police. A jail 
is maintained at Bijawar, besides a school with 142 scholars, 
and a hospital. 

Bijawar Town. — Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 24° 39' N. and 79® 30^ E., 
r,2oo feet above sea-level, close to a spur of the Panna range, 
12 miles by metalled road from Mahatgawan on the Chhatar- 
pur-Saugor high road, and 43 miles thence from the Harpalpur 
station of the Jhansi-Manikpur branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway.* Population (xpoi), 5,220. It was founded 
by Bijai Singh, a Gond chief in the seventeenth century, and 
was acquired by Chhatarsal of Panna in the next century. The 
town contains a jail, a school, a dispensary, and a guesthouse. 

Baoni (or Kadaura). — A petty sanad State in Central India, 
under the Bundelkhand Agency, lying between 25° 54' and 
26° 10' N. and 79° 45' and 80® 2' E., with an area of about 
122 square miles. It is bounded north by Cawnpor^ District, 
west by Jalaun, and on all other sides by the Hamirpur 
District of the United Provinces. It takes its name from 
bdwan^ ‘fifty-two,’ the number of villages granted by the 
original sanad. The climate is hot but healthy, and the 
annual rainfall averages 32 inches. 

Baoni is the only Muhammadan State in Bundelkhand, 
Its chiefs are descendants of the brilliant but unscrupulous 
Imad-ul-mulk Ghazl-ud-dln, the grandson of Asaf Jah, Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and Wazir of the empire for a time. Ghazi- 
ud-dln made terms with the Peshwa, and obtained a jdgfr 
of 52 villages near Kalpi about 1784. When the British 
supremacy was established, Nawab Nasnr-ud-daula was found 
in possession of 49 villages, 3 having been sequestrated by 
Maratha officials. The Nawab in r8o6 petitioned for their 
restoration; and after some discussion the validity of the 
Peshwa’s grants was recognized, and the original holding of 52 
villages restored. He was succeeded in 1815 by Amiir-ul-mulk, 
who was followed by his son Nawab Muhammad Husain KhlLn. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, Nawab Muhammad Husain Khan 
and his son Mahdi Hasan Khan, who was actually carrying 
on the administration, were instrumental in saving the lives 
of several Europeans at great- risk to themselves. In 1862 a 
sanad was granted to the chief guaranteeing the succession, in 
case of failure of issue, to his heirs as recognized by Muhamma- 
dan law ; and in 1863, as a reward for various liberal measures 
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adopted, the chiefs titles were increased. In 1874, at the 
special request of the Nawab, who was in bad health, the 
management of the State was taken over by Government until 
1883, when he abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad 
Hasan Khan. Land was ceded for the Betwa Canal in 1884. 
Muhammad Hasan Khan died of cholera in 1893, while on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and was succeeded by the present chief, 
Muhammad Riaz-ul-Hasan Khan, his nephew, the State re- 
maining under superintendence until 1902. The chief bears 
the titles of His Highness and Azam-ul-umara, Sahib Jah, 
Mihin Sardar Nawab, and receives a salute of 1 1 guns. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 
17,055, (1891) 18,441, and (1901) 19,780, giving a density of 
162 persons per square mile.- There has been an increase of 
7 per cent, during the last decade. The State contains 52 
villages. Hindus number 17,341, or 87 per cent., and Musal- 
mans 2,415, or 12 per cent. The Banaphari dialect of 
Bundelkhandi is the prevailing form of speech. The principal 
castes are Bundela Thakurs, 1,900 ; Ahirs, 1,500 ; Kachhis, 
1,500; Brahmans, 1,200; Dhimars and Kolls, 1,100 each. 
Among Musalmans, Shaikhs number 1,400. Agriculture sup- 
ports 40 per cent, and general labour 32 per cent, of the 
population. 

Of the total area, 66 square miles, or 54 per cent., are 
cultivated, of which 854 acres are irrigable; 2r square miles 
are cultivable; 15 square miles are under scrub jungle; and 
the rest waste. The State lies in a fairly fertile region, growing 
good crops of all the ordinary grains. 

A metalled road is under construction from the chief town 
of Kadaura to KalpI on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
a. distance of 15 miles. A British combined post and telegraph 
office is situated at Kadaura. 

The chief personally directs the administration, and in 
criminal matters exercises the powers of a District Magistrate, 
all cases beyond these powers being dealt with by the Political 
Agent. 

The total revenue of the State is one lakh, of which 
Rs. 95,000 is derived from land. The cost of administration 
is Rs. 75,000. 

The police force consists of 14 men, with 46 chauklddrs, A 
jail, three vernacular schools, and a hospital are maintained, 
and the State has lately been surveyed and settled on the same 
lines as adjoining British territory. 

Kadaura, — Chief town of the BaonI State, Central India, 
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situated in 26® N. and 79® 50' E,, 1 5 miles from KalpI station 
on the Jhtosi-Cawnpore section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It became the head-quarters about 1820, before 
which date the chiefs lived at Kalpi. Population (1901), 3,004. 

Chhatarpur State. — A sanad State in Central India, 
under the Bundelkhand Agency, lying between 24® 2 1' and 
25® i 5''N. and 79® 34' and 80® 8' E., with an area of i,ii8 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Hamirpur 
District of the United Provinces and part of the Charkharl 
State ; on the east by the Ken river, which separates it from 
the States of Ajaigarh and Panna ; on the west by portions of 
the Bijawar and Charkhari States; and on the south by the 
Bijawar and Panna States and the British District of Damoh 
in the Central Provinces. The greater part of the State con- 
sists of a level plain with a mean elevation of 600 feet above 
the sea, covered with trees and watered by numerous tanks. 
The only important streams are the Ken, with its tributaries 
the Urmal and Kutrl, which flow during the greater part of 
the year. 

The main portion of the State lies in the Bundelkhand gneiss 
area. The portion immediately surrounding the chief town, 
however, falls within the Jumna alluvial tract, while in the 
south-eastern part of the State, which is situated in the PannS 
range, the Ken and its tributaries have cut deep gorges exposing 
the massive Yindhyan sandstones. The Rewah shales, which 
also occur, are a continuation of the diamond-bearing tract of 
Panna, though there is no record of their ever having been 
searched for stones. The Lower Yindhyan strata, with out- 
crops of the Bijawars at their base, and the Kaimur sandstones 
are also met with, the last yielding superb building material. 
The climate is temperate, and the annual rainfall averages 
46 inches. 

The State of Chhatarpur was founded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by Kunwar Sone Sah Ponwar or Pamar, 
a retainer of Raja Hindupat of Panna, out of territories 
belonging to that State. On Hindupat’s death in 1777 his 
son Sarnat Singh was forced to leave the State, and retired to 
Rajnagar, near Chhatarpur. He died, leaving a minor son, 
Hira Singh, whose guardian was Kunwar Sone Sah Ponwar. 
Taking advantage of the youth of his master, Sone Sah seized 
the jdglr in 1785, to which he added much territory during 
the disturbed period of the Maratha invasion. In rSoo he, 
together with the other Bundelkhand chiefs, became tributary 
to All Bahadur, the Nawab of Banda. On the establishment 
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of British supremacy in Bundelkhand, Sone Sah received 
a sanad in 1806, by which certain lands he then held were 
secured to him, while others, including the town of Chhatarpur, 
were reserved to the British. In 1808, however, these lands 
also were made over to him. Sone Sah died in 1816, having 
divided his possessions among his five sons. Later a redistribu- 
tion was made by which the share of Pratap Singh, the eldest 
son, was considerably reduced. The British Government dis- 
approved of this second partition as unjust to Pratap Singh, 
and as opposed to its policy of maintaining the integrity of the 
Bundelkhand States j and it was ruled that on the death of his 
brothers their jdglrs should revert to the State. Bakht Singh, 
the youngest brother, who had been unable to manage his 
estate, made it over to his brother Pratap Singh, receiving in 
lieu a cash allowance of Rs. 2,250 a month. Included in his 
holding was a mudfi (or free grant) of three villages belonging 
to the Dikshit family of Bilheri, held under grants given by 
Raja Hindupat. The mudfi is still held by the family as a 
guaranteed holding subordinate to the Chhatarpur Darbar, to 
whom the mudfiddr is obliged to refer in all matters of internal 
administration. In 1827 the title of Raja Bahadur was granted 
to the chief. Pratap Singh died in 1854 ; and the Directors of 
the East India Company, rejecting his adoption of Jagat Raj, 
grandson of Bakht Singh, held that owing to failure of direct 
heirs the State escheated to Government. In consideration, 
however, of the loyalty of the Chhatarpur chiefs, a fresh sanad 
was, as an act of grace and favour, granted to Jagat Raj, and as 
he was only eight years old Pratap Singh^s second Rani was 
appointed regent. She was at the head of the State during 
the Mutiny of 1857, and gave asylum to the refugees from 
Nowgong. In 1862 a sanad of adoption was granted to the 
chief. The following year the Rani was removed from the 
regency for maladministration, and the State was placed under 
a European officer. In 1867 the chief received powers of 
administration, but died the next year, his son Vishvanath Singh, 
the present chief, succeeding at the age of fourteen months. 
The State remained under European supervision until 1876, 
when the dowager Rani was made regent, but misrule necessi- 
tated her removal from the position in 1878. Vishvanath 
Singh commenced to administer his State in 1887, and 
received enhanced criminal powers in 1894, and the personal 
title of Maharaja in 1895. The Chhatarpur chief is the head 
of the Bundelkhand Ponwars or Pamars, a local section of the 
great Agnikula clan which separated from the parent stock 
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in the thirteenth century. The hereditary titles of the ruler are 
His Highness and Raja, and he receives a salute of 1 1 guns. 

Many archaeological remains are met with in the State, the 
most important collection of buildings being at Khajraho, 
where one of the finest groups of temples in Northern India is 
to be seen. At the old town of Mau, 10 miles west of Chhatar- 
pur, once the seat of the Parihar Rajputs, there are numerous 
buildings. These, however, with the exception of a few 
Chandel remains (including an undated inscription assigned 
to about 1150), are all in the eighteenth-century style and of 
little architectural merit, having been erected in the time of 
Maharaja Chhatarsal. Many fine tanks are attributed to the 
Chandels, of which the Jagat Sagar at Mau, the Imlika Talao at 
Rajnagar, and the Jhinna Sagar at Lauri are the largest. At 
Manyagarh, on the west bank of the Ken, close to Rajgarh, 

20 miles south-east of Chhatarpur town, are the remains of an 
old fort which was originally one of the Ath Kot, or ‘eight 
strongholds,’ for which Bundelkhand was famous. The ruins 
are now buried in jungle. The fort was probably called after 
Manya Devi, who, according to the bard Chand, was a tutelary 
deity of the Chandels. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 
164,369, (1891) 174,148, and (1901) 156,139, giving a density 
of 140 persons per square mile. During the last decade there 
has been a decrease of 10 per cent., owing mainly to the famine 
of 1896-7. The State contains 421 villages, and one town, 
Chhatarpur (population, 10,029), the capital. Hindus number 
148,343, or 95 per cent.; Musalmans, 5,379; and Animists, 
1,651, mainly Gonds, who inhabit the Deora tahslL Bundel- 
khandl and its dialects Banaphari and Khatola are the 
prevalent forms of speech. The most numerous castes are 
Chamars, 13,300; Kachhis, 12,600; Kurmis, 11,000; Ahirs, 
9,800 ; and Brahmans, 7,300. Agriculture supports 39 per 
cent., general labour 1 5 per cent., and State service 7 per cent, 
of the population. 

Of the total area of i,ii8 square miles, 236 square miles, or 

21 per cent., are under cultivation, of which 65 square miles 
are irrigated, chiefly from artificial tanks and wells. About 545 
square miles of the uncultivated area are cultivable ; 135 square 
miles, situated chiefly in the south of the State, are under 
forest; and the rest is wasta Of the cropped area, kodon 
occupies 80 square miles, or 34 per cent,, til 50 square miles, 
barley 46, sdmdn and basara 2^%jowdr 26, gram 15, wheat 10, 
and cotton 6 square miles. The agriculturists are drawn from 
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all classes, Brahmans, Thakurs, Lodhis, Kurmis, and Ahirs 
predominating. 

About loo miles of metalled roads are maintained by the 
British Government, being portions of the Chhatarpur-Satna, 
Chhatarpur-Banda, and Nowgong-Banda high roads, and part 
of a feeder-road from Mahoba to Chandla. Little trade is 
carried on except at the chief town. The principal exports are 
grain, oilseeds, and spices ; the chief imports are piece-goods, 
grain, metals, and salt. A British combined post and telegraph 
office is maintained at Chhatarpur, and a branch post office 
at Rajnagar. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four 
tahstls, each under a tahsllddry who is the magistrate and 
revenue officer of his charge, the head-quarters being at 
Chhatarpur, Rajnagar, Lauri, and Deora. The chief has entire 
control in all administrative and civil judicial matters. In 
criminal cases he is specially empowered by a sanad^ granted in 
1894, to try heinous crimes, with the proviso that all sentences 
of death must be referred to the Agent to the Governor-General 
for confirmation, and a periodical report submitted to the 
Political Agent of all cases involving transportation or im- 
prisonment for life. The British codes are followed generally 
in the criminal courts. For civil cases local rules have been 
drawn up. 

The total normal revenue from all sources is 3*5 lakhs, of 
which 2*9 lakhs is derived from land revenue. The chief 
heads of expenditure are : Rs. 47,000 on the general administra- 
tion, including the chiefs establishment; Rs. 25,000 on the 
collection of land revenue; and Rs. 22,000 each on police, 
military, and public works. 

No regular revenue settlement has been made. Most of the 
land is periodically leased out village by village to farmers, who 
are responsible for the revenue. The State has in such cases 
no direct concern with the cultivators, who make their own 
terms with the farmers, the Darbar, however, reserving the 
right to intervene in cases of oppression. The incidence of 
the land revenue demand is about Rs. i-ix-o per acre of culti- 
vated land, and 6 annas per acre on the total area. Rates are 
for mar (black soil), Rs. 1-3-2 to Rs. 1—9-7 ; for parwa and 
hdbar (light soils), R. 0-12-10 to Rs. 1-3-2 each; for rdnkar^ 
a stony soil, R. 0-9-7 to R. i per acre. Special rates, varying 
from 12 annas to Rs. 31, are levied on land growing betel- 
vines and sugar-cane. 

In 1882 the British rupee was made legal tender, in place 
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of the Raja shahi rupee struck at Chhatarpur, and other local 
currencies. 

The army consists of 112 regular infantry and 30 regular 
cavalry, and 440 irregular troops, besides 40 gunners with 
27 guns. A regular police system was introduced in 1863, and 
has recently been reorganized. The force includes 120 State 
police and 277 rural police. The jail is at Chhatarpur. 

In 1901 only i*6 per cent. (3 males and o-i females) of the 
population were able to read and write. A school was first 
started in Chhatarpur in 1865, and made a high school in 
1884. Pupils are sent up for the Allahabad University 
examinations. There are 23 other schools for boys, and two 
for girls, with a total of 765 pupils, of whom 44 are girls ; the 
annual expenditure is Rs. 6,700. A hospital is maintained at 
Chhatarpur. Vaccination is regularly carried on and is 
becoming yearly more popular. 

Chhatarpur Town. — Chief town of the State of the same 
name in Central India, situated in 24° 55' N. and 79® 36' E., at 
the junction of the roads from Banda to Saugor and Nowgong 
to Satna, 34 miles distant by road from Harpalpur on the 
Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 15 miles from Nowgong cantonment, 86 miles 
from Satna, and 78 miles from Btoda. Population (1901), 
10,029. It is named after Chhatarsal of Pann^ by whom it 
was founded in 1707. Chhatarpur is a fine town, surrounded 
on three sides by a wall, and contains many well-built houses. 
The chiefs palace is a large substantial building, standing in 
the centre of the city in a fine garden. Its appearance is 
enhanced by numerous monuments erected by Gosains, who 
settled in this city about two centuries ago under the protection 
of Raja Pahar Singh of Panna, and are said to have assisted 
Sone Sah in acquiring Chhatarpur. Before the opening of 
railways had diverted traffic from the roads, Chhatarpur was a 
considerable trade centre, salt, sugar, soap, iron, and brassware 
being its chief articles of commerce. In the town are a dis- 
pensary, a high school, one other school for boys, and two for 
girls, a school of art for the encouragement of local industries, 
two sarais for native travellers, an inspection bungalow belong- 
ing to the Government Public Works department, and a State 
guesthouse. 

Khajraho. — Village in the Chhatarpur State, Central India, 
famous for its magnificent collection of mediaeval temples, and 
situated in 24° 51' N. and 79® 56' E., 25 miles from the town 
of Chhatarpur. Population (1901), 1,242. 
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The old name as given in inscriptions was Khajjuravahaka. 
By the bard Chand it is called Khajurapura or Khajjinpura. 
Tradition ascribes the origin of the name to two golden khajur 
trees (date-palms) with which the city gates were ornamented, 
but it was more probably due to the prevalence of this tree in 
the neighbourhood. The place was in early days of some 
importance, being the capital of the kingdom of Jijhoti, which 
practically corresponded with modem Bundelkhand. 

The earliest supposed reference to Khajraho is in the 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the 
country of Chi-ki-to, which has been identified with Jijhoti, 
The Chinese pilgrim does not mention any chief town by 
name, but notes that there were in the country a number of 
Sangharamas (monasteries) with but few priests, and also 
about ten temples. 

There are no Buddhist remains on the spot, except a colossal 
Buddha inscribed with the usual creed in characters of the 
seventh or eighth century. Abu Rihan, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his campaign against Kalinjar in 1021, 
notices ‘Kajuraha^ as the capital of Jijhoti. Ibn Batuta, who 
visited the place about 1335, calls it ‘ Kajura/ and describes the 
lake, about a mile long, round which there were idol temples 
frequented by a tribe of jogzs^ with long and clotted hair, to 
whom even Muhammadans resorted in order to learn magic. 
The place must, therefore, at this time have still been in 
possession of the Hindus, and important as a religious centre. 
It seems probable that the partial demolition of its temples 
and consequent loss of importance dates from 1494-5, when 
Sikandar Lodi, after his expedition into Panna and Baghel- 
khand, retreated through this region and sacked the country 
as far as Banda. 

Its present importance lies solely in its magnificent series 
of temples, which, with two exceptions, were all built between 
950 and 1050. The epigraphical records contained in them 
are of great historical value. 

The temples fall into three main groups : the western, 
northern, and south-eastern, each group containing a principal 
shrine or cathedral and several smaller temples. The western 
group consists entirely of Brahmanical temples, both Saiva and 
Vaishnava, The northern group contains one large and some 
small temples, all Vaishnava, and several heaps of ruins. The 
south-eastern group consists entirely of Jain temples. All the 
temples, with the exception of the Chaunsat Jogini and Gantai, 
are constructed of sandstone, and are in the sam,e style. Even 
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the Jain temples in the south-eastern group show none of the 
peculiarities commonly found in the temples of this religion, 
and externally they are similar in appearance to the Hindu 
edifices. The spire is here of more importance than the porch, 
there are no courtyards with circumambient cells, and no 
prominent domes. 

The oldest temple in the western group is that known as 
the Chaunsat Jogini. All that now remains is a celled court- 
yard, the cells being of very simple design. Fergusson was of 
opinion that there had originally been a central shrine of wood 
which has disappeared. Unlike the other temples, this is built 
entirely of gneiss. It is assigned to the end of the eighth or 
early part of the ninth century. Of the remaining temples, the 
Kandarya Mahadeo is by far the finest. Its construction is 
curious, as the sanctuary does not occupy the full breadth of 
the building, a passage being left round the sanctuary for the 
circumambulation of the image, and the outer wall pierced 
by three porticoes to admit light to the passage. This gives the 
temple the unusual form of a double instead of a single cross. 
The carving is exceedingly rich and covers every available inch 
of space, but many of the figures are highly indecent, not a 
usual defect in Saiva temples. The other large temple in 
this group is the R^achandra or LakshmanjI, dedicated to 
Vishnu, which in plan and decoration is similar to the Kandarya 
Mahadeo. It contains an inscription of the Chandel dynasty, 
dated in 954. The Vishvanath temple, also in this group, 
contains Chandel inscriptions of 1001 and 1117, and one of 
a feudatory, dated 1000. 

The northern group includes one large temple dedicated to 
the Vamana or dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. It is, however, 
very inferior in decoration to the best in the western group, and 
the remaining temples in this group are small. The heaps of 
ruins or mounds in this portion, which General Cunningham 
considered to be the remains of the Sangharamas mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang, are situated near the large temple. 

The south-eastern group contains Jain remains only. The 
oldest temple in this group is the Ghantai, now a mere skeleton, 
consisting of a set of exquisitely delicate pillars still bearing 
the architraves. The pillars are of sandstone, but the walls 
* were of gneiss and quite plain. The remains of this temple, 
which is assigned to the sixth or seventh century, are very 
similar to those at Gyaraspur. The cathedral of this group 
is the temple to Jmanath. Its design is unusual, consisting of 
-a simple oblong with an open pillared vestibule and sanctuary. 
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and the interior decoration is very fine. A Chandel inscrip- 
tion of 954 exists in it. 

On the Kurar Nala, not far from the village of Khajraho, 
stands the magnificent temple known as the Kunwar Nath, 
which, though inferior in size to some of those in the three 
groups, is quite equal to them in design and the profuseness of 
its decoration. At the village of Jatkari, miles away, stands 
a temple which is traditionally said to have been built by Suja, 
sister of the famous Banaphar hero, Alha, who figures so 
prominently in popular traditions of the wars between the 
Chandels and Prithwl Raj of Delhi. 

[A. C\yriXi\ri^2ja\y Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. ii, p. 412 ; 
vol. vii, p. s; vol. x, p. 16; vol. xxi, p- 55; Epigraphia 
Indica^ vol. i, p. 12 1 j Archaeological Survey of Western India 
Progress Report to June^ 1904-] 

Nowgong (Naugaon), — A combined civil station and can- 
tonment in the Chhatarpur State, Central India, being the 
head-quarters of the Political Agent in Bundelkhand, and 
a station for native and British troops. It is also the head- 
quarters of a division of the Central India Public Works depart- 
ment. It is situated m 25° a! N. and 79® 27' E., 19 miles by 
road from the Harpalpur station of the Jhansi-Manikpur 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and is connected 
by a good metalled road with Satna via Chhatarpur and Panna, 
also, by a road crossing this at Chhatarpur, with Mahoba and 
Banda, and with Saugor. Population (1901), 11,507. The 
cantonment was formed in 1843, when Kaitha in Hamirpur 
District was given up. It was enlarged in 1869, more land 
being acquired from the Chhatarpur State. In 1874 the Pipri 
village and surrounding land were acquired to form the civil 
limits, which included the Agency and Rajkumar College (since 
abolished). In 1857 the garrison consisted of a wing of the 
1 2 th Madras Infantry, a wing of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
and 6 guns of No. 9 Native Battery. The troops mutinied 
on July 10, but did not injure the Europeans, who were 
allowed to proceed to Banda. The garrison in 1905 included 
a brigade of two heavy batteries, two companies of British 
infantry, and one regiment each of native cavalry and 
infantry. The Cantonment Magistrate exercises jurisdiction 
as District Magistrate (including cases arising on the railway), 
District Judge, and judge of a Small Cause Court, and is also 
ex officio Assistant Political Agent. Appeals lie to the Political 
Agent, who is a Sessions Judge. The station is policed by 
a force of Central India Agency police, consisting of 36 con- 
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stables under an inspector, and contains a District jail, a civil 
dispensary, a hospital, and a school. The cantonment income, 
derived from octroi, house tax, and conservancy tax, amounts 
to about Rs. 32,000 a year, and the expenses of administration 
to about Rs. 28,000. The place has little trade, except that 
connected with the supply of the troops. 

Sarila. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 33 square miles, 
and entirely surrounded by the Hamirpur District of the United 
Provinces. The Sarlla holding was founded in 1765, when 
Aman Singh Bundela, a son of Pahar Singh and great-grand- 
son of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Pann^ obtained the jd^r. 
Tej Singh, who succeeded, was dispossessed by Ali Bahadur 
of Btoda, but was restored to part of his land through the 
mediation of Himmat Bahadur. On the establishment of 
British supremacy, Tej Singh held nothing but the fort and 
village of Sarila. In recognition of his influence in the neigh- 
bourhood and his profession of allegiance, he received a cash 
payment of Rs. 1,000 a month, until a suitable provision of 
land could be made. In 1807 a grant of eleven villages was 
made to him and the allowance stopped. The present Raja 
Mahipal Singh succeeded in 1898 as an infant, the State being 
under administration during his minority. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 
5,014, (1891) 5,622, and (1901) 6,298, giving a density of 
19 1 persons per square mile. Hindus number 5,892, or 
94 per cent., and Musalmans 406. The State contains ten 
villages. Of the total area, 14 square miles, or 42 per cent., 
are cultivated j 17 square miles, or 52 per cent., are cultivable ; 
and the rest waste. The chief being a minor, the administra- 
tion is conducted by his mother, assisted by a kdmddr. When 
not a minor the chief exercises limited powers. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 59,000, of which Rs. 42,000, or 71 per cent., is 
derived from land. A metalled road is under construction, which 
will connect Sarlla with Kalpi station on the Jhansi-Cawnpore 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, a distance of 
nearly 30 miles. The State has been surveyed and settled on the 
methods followed in adjoining British territory. The chief town 
of Sarlla is situated in 25° 46' N. and 79° 42' E., and contains 
a jail, a hospital, and a school. Population (1901), 3,290. 

Hasht-Bhaiya Jagirs. — K collection of petty States in 
Central India, under the Bundelkhand Agency. These jagirs 
were originally a part of Orchha State. About 1690 Maharaja 
Udot Singh of Orchha gave his brother, Dlwan Rai Singh, the 
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jd^r of Baragaon (now in Jhansi District). On his death the 
jdgir was subdivided into eight {kasht) shares among his sons, 
thus forming the estates of Kari, Pasari, Tarauli, Chirgaon, 
Dhurwai, Bijna, Tori-Fatehpur, and Banka-Pahari. The 
first three subsequently became merged in other holdings, 
while Chirgaon was confiscated in 1841 for the rebellion of the 
jd^rddr Bakht Singh, leaving four shares. The dismember- 
ment of Orchha by the Marathas and the formation of the 
Jhansi State led to constant disputes as to the suzerainty over 
these holdings. After the establishment of British supremacy, 
it was decided in 1821 that the jd^rddrs were directly depen- 
dent on the British Government, through whom the tribute 
levied by the Jhansi State should be paid, but that the jdglrddrs 
should continue the usual observances to the Orchha chief as 
the head of the family. These conditions were embodied in 
the sanads granted to the jagirddrs in 1821 and 1823. 

Dhurwai. — K petty sanad State in Central India, under 
the Bundelkhand Agency, belonging to the Hasht-Bhaiya 
Jagirs, with an area of about 18 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north and south by the Jhansi District of the United 
Provinces, on the east by Tori-Fatehpur, and on the west by 
Bijna. Population (1901), 1,826. The jdgirddr is a Bundela 
Rajput of the Orchha house, being a descendant of Man Singh, 
the fourth son of Diwan Rai Singh, brother of Maharaja Udot 
Singh of Orchha, who on the partition of his fathers territories 
received Dhurwai. After the establishment of British supre- 
macy, Diwan Budh Singh was confirmed in possession of his 
land by a sanad granted in 1823. The present holder is 
Diwan Ranjor Singh, who succeeded in 185X. The holding is 
subdivided among different members of the family, an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs which gives rise to much ill-feeling, 
impoverishes the chief, and paralyses the administration. 
Number of villages, 10 ; cultivated area, 6 square miles ; 
revenue, Rs. 8,000. Dhurwai,- the chief town, is situated in 
25° 19' N. and 79° 3' E., 15 miles off the high road from 
Jhansi to Nowgong. Population (1901), 777. 

Bijna. — K petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, belonging to the Hasht-Bhaiya Jagirs, 
with an area of about 27 square miles. It is bounded on all 
sides, except on the east, where it touches the Dhurwai estate, 
by portions of the Jhansi District of the United Provinces. 
Population (1901), 1,578. The jdgirddr is a Bundela Rajput 
of the Orchha house. Diwan Sanwant Singh, second son of 
Ulwan Rai Singh of Baragaon, obtained Bijna about 1690. 
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After the death of Sanwant Singh the holding was subdivided 
among his three sons, one share being subsequently reabsorbed 
into the parent estate. On the establishment of British supre- 
macy, a sanad was granted to Diwan Sujan Singh in 1823, 
confirming him in possession of his territory. The present 
jdgirddr is Diwan Mukund Singh, who succeeded his father 
Durjan Singh in 1850. It is interesting to note that this small 
estate has given four Maharajas to Orchha, Bharti Chand, 
Vikramajlt, Tej Singh, and Sujan Singh having been adopted 
from this branch of the family. Number of villages, 4; cul- 
tivated area, 4 square miles ; revenue, Rs. 10,000. Bijna, the 
chief town, is situated in 25® 27' N. and 79° o' E., 14 miles off 
the high road from Jhansi to Nowgong. Population (1901), 
1,092. 

Tori-Fatehptir. — A petty sanad State in Central India, 
under the Bundelkhand Agency, belonging to the Hasht- 
Bhaiya JagIrs, with an area of 36 square miles. It is 
bounded by the Jhansi District of the United Provinces on 
all sides except the west, where it touches Dhurwai. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,099. This jdgir was allotted by the Bundela 
chief Diwan Rai Singh to his eldest son, Diwan Hindu Singh. 
He built a fort on the hill (Tori) above the village of Fatehpur, 
from which the name of the jdgtr is taken. After the estab- 
lishment of British supremacy, a sanad was granted in 1823 to 
'Diwan Har PrasM confirming him in the possession of four- 
teen villages. The present jd^rddr is Arjun Singh, who 
succeeded in 1880, and has exercised powers since 1897. 
Number of villages, 12; cultivated area, 19 square miles; 
revenue, Rs. 24,000. Tori-Fatehpur, the chief town, is situated 
in 25° 27' N. and 79° i' E., 15 miles by country track from 
the Mau-Ranipur station on the Jh^si-Manikpur section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 1,530. 

Banka-Paharf. — A petty sanad State in Central India, 
under the Bundelkhand Agency, belonging to theHASHT-BHAiYA 
Jagirs, consisting of a single village with an area of 4 square 
miles. Population (ipox), 1,056. The first portion of its 
name is said to be derived from the epithet of bdnkd (literally 
‘ crooked ’), applied to a rakish method of wearing the head- 
dress, and commonly used in the sense of ‘spirited’ or 
‘ gallant.^ The original holder of the jdgr was thus designated, 
and l^e epithet has become a family title. The first holder of 
this estate was Dlwto Umed Singh, a Bundela Rajput, son of 
Diwan Rai Singh of Baragaon, near Jhansi. The estate 
originally consisted of five villages, but four were lost during 
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the Maratha invasion. The territory was confirmed to Dlwan 
Banka Ishri Singh by a sanad granted in 1823. The present 
holder is Diwan Banka Mihrban Singh, who succeeded in 1890. 
The revenue is Rs. 4,000, The village is situated in 25° 22' N. 
and 80® 14' E. 

Jigni. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 22 square miles. 
Population (1901), 3,838. It is surrounded by portions of the 
Hamlrpur and Jhansi Districts of the United Provinces. The 
holders of the jdglr are Bundela Rajputs, the founder being 
Rao Padam Singh, a son of the famous Chhatarsal, who 
acquired in 1730 the parganas of Rasin and Badaus (now in 
Hamirpur District). The jdglr, originally a large one, was 
much reduced during the Maratha invasion, Lachhman Singh 
managing to obtain only a grant of the two parganas of Rath 
and Panwari from the invaders. When the [British supremacy 
was established, Prithwl Singh, Lachhman’s son, was in pos- 
session of fourteen villages, but in consequence of his con- 
tumacy they were attached. In 1810 the six villages which 
constitute the present holding were restored to him under 
a sanad. The present jdgtrddr is Rao Bhanu Pratap Singh, 
a cousin of the Maharaja of Charkharl, who succeeded by 
adoption in 1892. Number of villages, 6 ; cultivated area, 
9 square miles; revenue, Rs. 13,000. Jigni, the chief town, 
is situated in 25° 45' N, and 79® 25' E., on the right bank 
of the Dhasan river, at the confluence of that stream and the 
Betwa. Population (1901), 1,770. 

Lugasi. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 47 square miles. 
It lies between the Hamirpur District of the United Provinces 
and the States of Chhatarpur and Charkharl. Population 
(190X), 6,285. The chief is a Bundela Rajput, and the 
original grant was made to Dlwan Salim Singh, an adopted 
son of Hirde Sah, son of Chhatarsal of Panna. When the 
British became paramount in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, Dlwan Dhiraj Singh, son of Salim Singh, was in pos- 
session of seven villages, which were confirmed to him by 
a sanad granted in 1808, he on his part executing the usual 
deed of allegiance. In 1814 Dhiraj Singh, who was in ill- 
health, abdicated in favour of his second son, Sardar Singh, as 
the eldest son, Padam Singh, had revolted, and had only sub- 
mitted on the arrival of a British force. In 1857 Sardar 
Singh's territories were laid waste by the mutineers on account 
of his fidelity to the British Government. For his loyalty 
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at that time he was rewarded in i860 with a jdgir of four 
villages, yielding an income of Rs. 2,000 a year, the title of Rao 
Bahadur, and a khilat worth Rs. 10,000. The present chief, 
Dlwan Chhatrapati Singh, succeeded in 1902, and is being 
educated at the Daly College, Indore, the estate being under 
superintendence. The State consists of 17 villages, and 
has a cultivated area of 9 square miles and a revenue of 
Rs. 20,000. The chief town, Lugasi, is situated in 25® 5' N. 
and 75"^ 35' E., 8 miles from Nowgong on the Nowgong-Banda 
road. Population (1901), 1,786. 

Blhat. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 16 square miles. 
It lies between the Jhansi and the HamTrpur Districts of the 
United Provinces. Population (1901), 3,984. The jdgirddr is 
a Bundela Rajput, whose ancestors originally received a grant 
of seven villages from Hirde Sah, son of Mah^aja Chhatarsal 
of Panna, the grant being continued during the government of 
All Bahadur of Banda. When British supremacy was estab- 
lished, Diwan Aparbal Singh was found in possession of seven 
villages, and Dlwan Chhatri Singh in possession of Lohargaon 
(which together now make up the eight villages of the hold- 
ing), and sanads continuing these grants were' conferred on 
them in 1862. The present Jd^rddr, Rao Mahum Singh, 
succeeded in 1872. Of the total area, 7 square miles are cul- 
tivated ; and the revenue is Rs. 13,000. The chief town, Blhat, 
is situated in 25° 2 5^ N. and 79° 21' E., on the east bank of the 
Dhasan, 10 miles by country track from Harpalpur on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Beri . — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 32 square miles. 
Population (1901), 4,279. The holders are Bundela Ponwars, 
claiming descent from the great Agnikula clan of Paramaras. 
The ancestor of the Berl jdgirddrs was Dlwan Mahma Rai of 
Karaiha in Gwalior State, whose son, Diwan Achharaj Singh, 
migrated to Sandi (Jalaun District) at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The latter married a daughter of Raja Jagat Raj of 
Jaitpur, and received a jdgir worth 12 lakhs, including the 
villages of Umii, Dadri, and Chili. When All Bahadur estab- 
lished hig suzerainty over Bundelkhand in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Jugal Prasad, a grandson of Achharaj, who 
was in possession of the estate, received a sanad from All 
Bahadur, confirming him in possession of Umri, Dadri, and 
Chili. On the establishment of British supremacy, Jugal 
Prasad was, in 1809, confirmed in possession of the village of 
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Umrl only. In i8ii, however, his claim to the other two 
villages was admitted ; but as it was inexpedient that he should 
hold these villages, other land of equal value was made over 
to him, including the village of Beri. The present holder is 
Lokendra Singh, who succeeded his father Raghuraj Singh 
in 1904. He is a minor, and is being educated at the Daly 
College at Indore, the jdgtr being under superintendence. 
The jdglrddr has the hereditary title of Rao. The State con- 
tains 7 villages, in which 7 square miles, or 22 per cent., 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 21,000. Beri, the 
chief town, is situated in 25® 55' N. and 79® 54' E., on 
the north bank of the Betwa river, 18 miles west of 
Hamirpur, and 20 miles south-east of Kalpi. Population 
(1901), 2,387. 

Alipiira. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 73 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north, south, and east by the Hamirpur 
District of the United Provinces, and on the west by the 
Garrauli jdglr. The chief belongs to the Parihar clan of 
the Agniiula group of Rajputs. One Garib Das, in 1708, 
entered the service of the Panna chief, and his grandson 
Achal Singh received the territories now forming this holding 
from Raja Hindupat of Panna, in 1758. When All Bahadur 
of Banda acquired possession of Bundelkhand, he confirmed 
Dlwan Pratap Singh in the jdgir^ who thereupon called the 
principal town Allpura after his suzerain. In 1808 Pratap 
Singh’s possession was recognized by the British Government, 
and a sanad was granted to him. Pratap Singh had four sons, 
the eldest of whom, Rao Pancham, on succeeding in 1835, 
divided the jdgir into four parts. This gave rise to disturb- 
ances, and the division, which had never been reported to the 
British Government, was cancelled. Dlwan Hindupat, who 
was in possession in 1857, was rewarded with a khilat of 
Rs. 5,000 for loyal service during the Mutiny. An adoption 
sanad was granted him in 1862. The present Rao, Chhatra- 
pati Singh, succeeded by adoption in 1871. In 1877 he 
received the title of Rao Bahadur, in 1887 the C.S.I,, and 
in 1903 the title of Raja. The jd^rddr bears the hereditary 
title of Rao. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 
14,891, (1891) 15,280, and (1901) i4jS 92. Hindus number 
or 94 per cent., and Musalmtos 796. The State con- 
tains 31 villages. Of the total area, 18 square miles, or 25 per 
cent., are cultivated, of which 3 square miles are irrigable; 
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lo square miles are under forest; 15 are cultivable j and the 
rest is waste. The soil is of moderate fertility, and grows fair 
crops of all the ordinary grains. 

The chief administers the State, and has power to try all 
criminal cases, except those of a serious nature involving a 
sentence of death, transportation, or imprisonment for life, 
which are dealt with by the Political Agent. The total revenue 
is Rs. 30,000, of which Rs. 23,000, or 76 per cent., is derived 
from land. Alipura, the chief town of the State, is situated in 
25° 10' N. and 79® 21' E., on the high road between Jhansi 
and Satna, 9 miles from Harp^pur station on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
9 miles from the cantonment of Nowgong. It is picturesquely 
placed on rising ground about half a mile from the Harpalpur- 
Nowgong road, the principal building being a small fort, 
the residence of the chief. The town has a population of 
(1901) 2,493. 

Gatirihar. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of 73 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,760. The chief is a Jijhotia Brahman. His 
ancestors originally held the village of Mahapura (now in 
.CharkhM). Raja Ram Tiwari was governor of the fort of 
Bhuragarh (Banda District), under Raja Gumto Singh of 
Ajaigarh; but during the confusion caused by Ali BahaduPs 
invasion, he rebelled and became the leader of a marauding 
band. The Ajaigarh chief was unable to reduce him to order, 
and the British after their occupation of Bundelkhand were 
obliged to offer a reward of Rs. 30,000 for his capture. Raja 
Ram, however, thereupon surrendered, on the condition that he 
should receive land on terms similar to those granted to the 
other Bundela chiefs. The grant was made in 1807. Raja 
Ram died in 1846, and was succeeded by Rajdhar Rudra 
Singh Tiwari, who rescued some Europeans during the Mutiny, 
and was rewarded with the title of Rao Bahadur and a khilat 
of Rs. 10,000. In 1862 he received a sanad of adoption. 
The present chief is Prithwipal Singh, who was bom in 1886 
and succeeded in 1904. The State contains 22 villages. 
Of the total area, 12 square miles, or 16 per cent., are culti- 
vated, and 39 square miles, or 53 per cent., are cultivable ; the 
rest is jungle and waste. The chief administers the estate 
when not a minor, but all serious matters are referred to the 
Political Agent for disposal. The revenue is Rs. 27,000. The 
chief town of Gaurihar is situated in 25'^ 16' N. and 80® 12' E., 
15 miles by country track from Banda, on the Jhansi-Manikpur 
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section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 1 , 457 * 

Garrauli. — A petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, with an area of about 37 square miles. 
Population (1901), 5,231. This jdgir was recognized by a 
sanad granted in 1812 by the British Government to Dlwan 
Gopal Singh Bundela, descended from a branch of the Orchha 
family. Gopal Singh seized the pargana of Kotrl during the 
invasion of All Bahadur, and was one of the most active and 
daring of the military adventurers who opposed the occupa- 
tion of Bundelkhand by the British. For years he resisted all 
efforts of persuasion or force to reduce him to submission, and 
surrendered only when he saw the absolute hopelessness of 
further opposition. On the conditions of a full pardon and 
provision in land he submitted, an additional inducement being 
the grant for life of eighteen villages by the Maharaja of 
Panna. The present jdgirddr^ Diwan Chandra Bhan Singh, 
succeeded his grandfather Parichhat as a minor in 1884, and 
was granted powers in 1904. In 1905, however, it was found 
necessary to put the administration under the chiefs mother. 
The State contains 18 villages, and a cultivated area of 
II square miles, and the revenue is Rs. 25,000. The chief 
town of Garrauli is situated in 25® 5' N. and 79® 21' E., on 
the right bank of the Dhasan, 8 miles from Nowgong. Popu- 
lation (1901), 878. 

Naigawan Rebai {Naigaon Eebai\ — K petty sanad State 
in Central India, under the Bundkelkhand Agency, with an 
area of about 7 square miles. Population (1901), 2,497. 
The jd^rddr is an Ahir {JDaowd) by caste. The land form- 
ing the jdgtr was originally included in the Jaitpur State, 
which lapsed in 1849. After British supremacy had been 
established in Bundelkhand, Lachhman Singh, then the leader 
of a marauding band, was induced to surrender on a promise 
of pardon; and a grant of five villages, with an estimated 
revenue of Rs. 15,000, was made to him in 1807. On his 
death, in 1808, his son Jagat Singh succeeded. In 1850 it 
was held that Lachhman Singh’s tenure was for life only, and 
that the holding should have been resumed on his death. 
Jagat Singh was, however, allowed to continue in possession ; 
and in 1862 this ruling was reversed and the jdgirddr received 
an adoption sanad. The present holder is Larai Dulhaiya, 
widow of Jagat Singh, who succeeded in 1867 with the sanc- 
tion of Government, though no woman had before held the 
position of ruling chief in Bundelkhand. She has an adopted 
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son Kunwar Vishvanath Singh, born in 1881, who has been 
recognized as her successor. The State contains 4 villages, 
with a cultivated area of 6 square miles, and a revenue of 
Rs. 11,000. The administration is carried on by the Tha- 
kurain herself, assisted by a kdmddr. The head-quarters of the 
estate are at Rebai, situated in 25° 21' N. and 79® 29' E., 
18 miles north of Nowgong cantonment. Population (1901), 
757. Until 1834 Naigawan (25° ii' N. and 80° 54' E.) was 
the chief place. The change in the head-quarters has given 
rise to the present name of the holding. 
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Baghelkhand Agency. — Political Charge in Central 
India, coinciding practically with the historical area of the same 
name described separately. Of the total area of 14,323 square 
miles, 13,000 belong to the Rewah State, the remainder being 
divided between eleven minor holdings — Baraunda, Nagod, 
Maihar, Sohawal, KothI, Jaso, Paldeo, Pahra, Taraon, 
Bhaisaunda, and Kamta Rajaula. It is bounded on the 
north by the Mirzapur, Allahabad, and Banda Districts of the 
United Provinces ; on the south by the Bilaspur, Mandla, and 
Jubbulpore Districts of the Central Provinces ; on the west by 
Jubbulpore District and the Bundelkhand Agency, and by a 
part of Mirzapur District ; and on the east by the Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur. The population in 1901 was 1,555,024, 
of whom Hindus numbered 1,203,908, or 77 per cent ; Ani- 
mists, 310,681, or 20 per cent. ; Musalmans, 39,549 ; and 
Christians, 165. The density is 109 persons per square mile. 
The Agency contains six towns : Rewah (population, 24,608), 
Satna (7,471), Maihar (6,802), Umaria (5,381), Govindgarh 
(5,022), and Unchahra (3,785) ; and 6,556 villages. Satna 
is the principal trade centre. 

Two metalled roads of importance pass through the Agency. 
One is the great Deccan road, which passes through Rewah, 
and divides at Mangawto, one branch, partially metalled, lead- 
ing to Allahabad, and the other to Mirzapur. The second 
road leads from Nowgong and Panna in Bundelkhand to 
Nagod, Satna, and Rewah. The Agency is traversed by 
the East Indian Railway from Jubbulpore to Allahabad, the 
principal stations being at Maihar and Satna, and by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Katnl to Pendra, with stations at 
Umaria and Sahdol. 

After the disturbances of 1857 a Political officer was 
attached to the Rewah Darbar, and was at the same time put 
in charge of the minor holdings of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal, 
and KothI. In 1862 this officer was withdrawn at the request 
of the Rewah Darbar, and these States were placed under the 
Political Agent in Bundelkhand. In 1871 the Baghelkhand 
charge was re-established under a separate officer, with head- 
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quarters at Satna. In 1896 the estates of Baraunda, Jaso? 
and the five Chaube Jagirs were transferred from Bundel- 
khand to Baghelkhand. Rewah alone is held under treaty, 
the remaining States and estates being sanad holdings. All 
transit dues in the Agency have been abolished. 

The Political Agent exercises the usual general supervision 
over the affairs of the States, and in the case of all but Rewah 
personally deals with crimes of a heinous character. For that 
portion of the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which lies in the estates of Pahra and Taraon, 
the Political Agent exercises the powers of a District Magistrate 
and Court of Sessions. The Agency Surgeon supervises medical 
arrangements. 

The Agency contains the following States and estates : — 


Name of State 
or estate. 

Title of chief. 

Caste or clan 
of chief. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

{1901), 

Total 

revenue. 

Rewah . 

Baraunda 

Nagod . 
Maihar . 
Sohawal . 

KothI 

Jaso 

Paldeo . 

Pahra 

Taraon . 
Bhaisaunda 
Kamta Rajanla 
Railways and 
cantonments . 

H. H, Maharaja 
Raja . 1 

Raja 

Raja 

Rais (Raja) 

Raja Bahadur . 
Dlwan 

Chaube . 
Chaube . 
Chaube . 
Chaube . 

Rao r 

Baghel Rajput . 
Raghuvansi Raj- 
put 

Parihar Rajput . 
KachwahaRajput 
Baghel Rajput . 
Baghel Rajput . 
Bundela Rajput . 
Jijhotia Brahman 
Jijhotia Brahman 
Jijh otia Brahman 
Jijhotia Brahman 
Kayasth . 

t 3 >°oo 
1 218 
501 
407 

213 

169 

72 

28 

27 

26 

32 

13 

1.327.383 

15.724 

67.092 

63.702 

37,216 

19.112 

7,209 

8,598 

3,535 

3.178 

4.168 

1,232 

2,148 

Rs. 

29,00,000 

15.000 

1,72,000 

75.000 

46.000 

26.000 

23.000 

26.000 

13.000 
10,000 

9,000 

2,500 



Total 

14,706 

1,560,299 

33,17,500 

Deduct — Figures for portions of Rewah and 
Nagod lying outside the Agency 

383 

5,275 



Total for Baghelkhand Agency 

14,323 

1 . 555,024 

33,17,500 


Rewah State {Riwd). — A treaty State in the Baghel- Boun- 
khand Agency, Central India, lying between 22® 38' 

25®I2'N. and 80^ 32' and 82^51' E., with an area of about and hill 
13,000 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapur Districts of the United 
Provinces ; on the east by Mirzapur District and the Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur ; on the south by the Central Provinces ; 
and on the west by the States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal, and 
KothT, in Baghelkhand. The State falls into two natural 
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divisions, which are separated by the scarp of the Kaimur 
range. North of the range, surrounding the chief town, lies a 
wide elevated alluvial plain, with an area of 3,778 square miles ; 
to the south the country is traversed by a succession of parallel 
ridges enclosing deep valleys, the whole being covered with 
dense forest. The plateau ends on both the north and south 
in an abrupt scarp, and the scenery near the hilly tract is very 
fine. Over the northern scarp the Tons falls in a series of 
magnificent cascades. Near Govindgarh on the southern 
boundary a similar effect on a smaller scale is produced by 
streams which precipitate themselves into the valley of the 
Son riven 

The Kaimurs and their eastern spur, known locally as the 
Khainjua^ the arm of the Panna range (see Vindhya) called 
locally the Binjh Pahar, which curves eastwards from Bundel- 
khand and forms the northern boundary of the State, and the 
Maikala Hills on which the sacred Amarkantak stands in 
the south-east, constitute the hill system of this region. The 
watershed is formed by the Kaimurs, from which all streams 
flow respectively north or south to join the Tons and Son, 
these two great rivers with their tributaries constituting the 
drainage of the State. 

Geology. The geology of Rewah is unusually interesting. The type 
areas of several important series lie within its limits, the 
Rewahs, Kaimurs, Bandairs (Bhanders), and Sirbu shales 
deriving their designations from local names. The elevated 
plain on which the chief town stands consists of rocks of the 
lower Bandair series overlaid with alluvium, while on some of 
the highest hill-tops a covering of laterite still appears, show- 
ing that the great Deccan trap flow once extended as far east 
as this region. The jungle-covered tract lying south of the 
Kaimur range consists of hills of Vindhyan sandstone super- 
imposed on gneiss. The Bijawars here exhibit a varied series 
of slates, sandstones, iron ores, and basic lavas, and in the 
south abut on the Gondwana rocks, well-known for their coal- 
bearing property, while at the very southern limit of the State 
the cretaceous Lametas and trap appear, the latter reaching as 
far as Amarkantak. 

Almost every formation met with in the State yields products 
of value. The gneiss contains corundum, while mica and 
galena also occur in this formation. The Bijawars contain 
lich iron ores, valuable limestones, some of which would make 
highly ornamental marbles, and bright-red banded jaspers 
similar to those which are foimd near Gwalior and employed 
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by the stone-workers of Agra. The Lametas contain ceramic 
clays of excellent quality. The Umaria coal-mines in the 
Gondwanas are a source of considerable income to the State, 
while the Vindhyan sandstones yield building materials of 
unsurpassed excellence. 

The prevalent tree in the Rewah forests is the sal {Shorea Botany. 
rohiistd)^ others being the saj {Ter?nmaUa tomeiitosa), tetidu 
{Diosjfyros fomentosa)^ and khair {Acacia CatecJm). The brush- 
wood consists mainly of the species Grewia, Zizyphus, Casearia^ 
Anttdesma, Woodfordia^ Flueggea^ Phyllanthus^ Bosweilia^ and 
Buchananta, with occasional trees of mahiid {Bassia laiifolid). 

The Rewah jungles are well-known for their tigers, while Fauna 
leopard, bear, sdmbar {Cervus imicolor), antelope, and chmkdra 
(Gaze/la bennefti), and other species common to Peninsular 
India abound. All the ordinary wild-fowl are met with. 

The climate is generally healthy, but subject to extremes Climate 
of heat and cold. The annual rainfall averages 41 inches, 

Great variations are, however, apparent in different parts of 
the State, the Raghurajnagar fabisil having an average of 45 
inches, while in the Sohagpur iabisf/ it rises to 52. 

The chiefs of Rewah are Baghel Rajputs, descended from History, 
the Solanki clan which ruled over Gujarat from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century. Vyaghra Deo, brother of the ruler of 
Gujarat, is said to have made his way into Northern India 
about the middle of the thirteenth century and obtained the 
fort of Marpha, 18 miles north-east of Kalinjar. His son, 

Karan Deo, married a Kalachuri (Haihaya) princess of Mandla 
and received in dowry the fort of Bandhogarh, which until its 
destruction by Akbar in 1597 was the. capital of the Baghel 
possessions. The Rewah family, however, have singularly 
few historical records ; and such histories as have been lately 
composed confuse persons and dates in a way that makes 
them absolutely unreliable, so that were it not for the detailed 
records of the Muhammadan historians it would be difficult to 
give any connected account. 

In 1298 Karan Deo, the last Baghel ruler of Gujarat, was 
driven from his country by Ulugh Khan, acting under the 
orders of the emperor Ala-ud-din. This disaster seems to have 
caused a considerable migration of Baghels to Bandhogarh. 

Until the fifteenth century the Baghels were engaged in extend- 
ing their possessions, and were not of sufficient political 
importance to attract the attention of the Delhi kings. In 
1488 the Baghel Raja of Panna^ assisted Husain Shah of Jaun- 
^ ‘ Panna ’ is here probably a copyist’s mistake for * Bhatti.’ 

C.I. t 
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pur when pursued by Bahlol Lodi. In 1494 Sikandar Lodi 
advanced against Raja Bhaira or Bhira of Panna, who had 
captured Mubarak Khan, governor of Jaunpur. The Raja 
was defeated and died during his retreat, while Sikandar 
proceeded as far as Paphund, 20 miles north of the capital 
town of Bandhogarh. In 1498—9 Sikandar attacked BhTra\s 
son and successor, Salivahan, for refusing to grant him a 
daughter in marriage. An attempt to take the fort of Bandho- 
garh failed, and Sikandar was obliged to content liimself with 
laying waste the country up to Banda. Salivahan was suc- 
ceeded by Bir Singh Deo, the founder of Birsinghpur, now in 
Panna State, and was followed by his son Birbhan, who had 
lived for some time at Sikandar’s court. The next chief was 
Ram Chandra (1555-92), the contemporary of Akbar, who is 
constantly mentioned by Muhammadan historians. Hearing 
of the extraordinary skill of Ram Chandra’s musician, Tan 
Sen, Akbar summoned him to Delhi. Tan Sen’s songs are 
still sung, and his name is revered throughout India as that of 
a singer who has never been equalled. Ram Chandra per- 
sistently refused to attend the Delhi court, till at length in 
1584, at the suggestion of his own son Birbhadra, then at 
Delhi, Raja Birbal and a noble, Zain Khan Koka, fetched the 
old chief, who was received with all honour by Akbar. Ram 
Chandra died in 1592 and was succeeded by Birbhadra, who, 
however, fell from his palanquin while travelling to Bandhogarh 
and died in the following year. Birbhadra’s sudden death 
and the accession of a minor named Vikramaditya gave rise to 
disturbances in Bandhogarh. Akbar intervened and captured 
and dismantled the fort in 1597, after a siege of eight months 
and a few days. Anup Singh (1640-60) was driven from 
Rewah by Pahar Singh Bundelaof Orchha. In 1658, however, 
he went to Delhi and made his submission ; and the fort of 
Bandhu and its dependent territory were restored to him. 
Anirudh Singh (1690-1700) was killed by the Sengar Thakuis 
of Mauganj, leaving an infant son Avdhut Singh (1700—55). 
The State at this time was invaded by Hirde Sah of Panna, 
who occupied Rewah, the chief being forced to fly to 
Partabgarh in Oudh. 

In 1803, after the Treaty of Bassein, overtures for an alliance 
were made to the Rewah chief, who, however, rejected them. 
In 1812, during the time of Raja Jai Singh (1809-35), a body 
of Pindaris raided Mirzapur from Rewah territory. The chief 
was believed to have either abetted or at least countenanced 
the raid, and was accordingly called upon to accede to a treaty, 
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in which he acknowledged the protection of the British 
Government, and agreed to refer all disputes with neighbouring 
chiefs to their arbitration, and to allow British troops to march 
through or be cantoned in his territories. The last condition 
was not, however, fulfilled, and a fresh treaty was entered into 
in 1813. Jai Singh was a scholar, and the author of several 
works, as well as a great patron of literary men. In 1854 
Maharaja Raghuraj Singh succeeded to the gaddz\ On the 
outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, he offered troops for the assis- 
tance of the British Government, and 2,000 men were sent to 
keep peace in the neighbouring tracts. Kunwar Singh, leader 
of die rebels from Dinapur, attempted to march through the 
country; but Lieutenant Osborne, the Political Agent, sup- 
ported by the country people, beat them off, and also repulsed 
an attack by the mutineers from Nagod and Jubbulpore, after 
which Colonel Hinde, commanding the Rewah Contingent, 
took the offensive and cleared the Deccan road of rebels. For 
his good services, the Sohagpur and Amarkantak parganas^ 
which had been seized by the Marathas in the beginning of 
the century, were restored to Raghuraj Singh. He died in 
1880, and was succeeded by the present chief, Maharaja Venkat 
Raman Singh, bom in 1876. He was created a G.C.S.I. 
in 1897, in recognition of his successful conduct of famine 
relief operations. The ruler of the State bears the titles of 
His Highness and Maharaja, and receives a salute of 1 7 guns. 

The country possessed by the Rewah chief is covered with Archaeo- 
old remains, almost every village having in it or near it some 
signs of former habitation ; but these have not yet been fully 
examined. Madhogarh, Rampur, Kundalpur, Amarpatan, 
Majholi, and Kakonsiha may be specially noted. At Revati 
Kund the Mahanadi river drops down a sheer fall of 331 feet, 
forming a deep pool which is held to be very sacred ; near 
it is an inscription in characters of about 200 b.c. Gurgi 
Masaun, 12 miles east of Rewah town, is strewn with remains 
showing that it was formerly a place of great importance, and 
it has been suggested as the site of the ancient city of Kau- 
sambhl. A fine fort here, called Rehuta, which is attributed 
to Kama Deo Chedi (1040--70), has a circuit of 2J miles, with 
walls 1 1 feet thick and originally 20 feet high, surrounded by 
a moat 50 feet broad and 5 feet deep. The temples are 
mostly Brahmanical, though some Digambara Jain figures 
are l3dng near. At Baijnath are the remains of five or six 
temples. One of them is dedicated to Siva as Vaidyanath, 
and the sanctuary door of this is magnificently carved. 
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Chandrehl, a mile east from the bank of the Son, was once 
a very large place and contains a fine temple and an old 
monastery. The temple is peculiar in being constructed on 
a circular plan, and is assigned to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. The monastery also belongs to about the same 
period, and is interesting as an example of domestic archi- 
tecture. It is built in the form of a square, with a pillared 
courtyard inside and chambers roimd it. The ceilings of 
the rooms are elegantly ornamented. At Mara, the Muri of 
the maps, are three groups of caves called the Buradan, 
Chhewar, and Ravan. They date from the fourth to the 
ninth century, and some of them are ornamented with 
rough sculptures. 

The The population at the last three enumerations was : (i88i) 

people. 1,305,124, (1891) 1,508,943, and (1901) i, 327 > 385 - The 
decrease of 14 per cent- in the last decade is chiefly due to 
the famines of 1897 and 1899. The density of population is 
102 persons to the square mile; but the two natural divisions 
show a marked variation, the density in the northern section 
rising to 176 per square mile, while in the hilly tract it is 
only 72. 

The State contains four towns, Rewah (population, 24,608), 
Satna (7,471), Umaria (5,381), and Govindgarh (5,022); 
and 5,565 villages. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
and revenue : — 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population 

(1901). 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
\ariation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Land revenue of 
khalsa (1902-3), 
in thousands 
of rupees 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Teonthar 

816 


505 

105,154 

129 

-41 

1,641 

3,29 

Huzur . 

1,201 

2 

975 

316.139 

263 

- II 

10,447 

2,86 

Mauganj 

784 

... 

609 

997534 

127 

-31 

1,831 

2,12 

BardI . 

2,912 


848 

108 ,Q 2 I 

68 

-16 

6,969 

1,63 

Ramnagar . 

a. 77 S 

... 

949 

221,980 

80 

+ 7 

1,910 

86 

Sohagpur 

3 , 53.5 

1 

1,192 

241,345 

68 

— 20 

9,109 

27 

Raghurajnagar 

977 

I 

487 

144,312 

148 

— 10 

4,039 

2,51 

Total 

13,000 

4 

5 > 5 < 5 a 

1.337.38,') 

102 

— 12 

35,946 

13,54 


Hindus number 1,013,350, or 76 per cent, of the total; 
Animists, 280,502, or 21 per cent.; and Musalmans, 32,918, 
or 2 per cent. The Animists are proportionately most 
numerous in the hilly tract, though the Gonds ordinarily 
return themselves as Hindus. The question of female infam 
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ticide was raised in Rewah in 1893, when a great deficiency 
of girls was found to exist among the Karchull (Kalachuri), 

Parihar, and Somvansi Rajputs. Measures were introduced 
for the surveillance of certain villages, but the census returns 
of 1901 gave no indication of any prevalence of the practice. 

The chief Hindu castes are Brahmans (228,000, or 17 per Castes and 
cent.), Kunbls Chamars (78,000), Telis (3<5,ooo). 

The Telis were in early days the holders of much of the 
country, Teli chiefs ruling in Northern Baghelkhand up to the 
fifteenth century. Of the jungle tribes the most important are 
the Kols (136,500) and Gonds (127,300). Brahmans and 
Rajputs or Thakurs are the principal landholders, Ahirs and 
Kunbis being the chief cultivators. The prevailing language 
is Baghelkhand!, spoken by 94 per cent, of the population. 

About 64 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported by agri- 
culture, and 8 per cent, by general labour. 

There are no Christian missions in Rewah, and in 1901 CMstian 
only 61 Christians were recorded in the State, of whom 21 
were on the staff of the colliery at Umaria. 

The soil falls into two natural divisions, agreeing with the General 
lie of the country. On the section north of the Kaimurs, with ^on- 
its deep alluvial covering, the soil is fertile and bears excellent ditions. 
crops, while in the hilly tract cultivation is productive only 
in the valleys, where detritus has collected. Land is classified 
locally by crop-bearing qualities, natural formation, and prox- 
imity to villages. The best class is called mar, a form of black 
soil, especially adapted to wheat and other spring crops ; sigon 
is a lighter yellow-coloured soil, growing rice especially ; dumat 
is a mixture of the two former; and hhatta is a stony soil of 
low productive power. 

The principal crops are rice, sarndn^ maize, kdkun, hdjra. Chief agri- 
and kodon in the autumn ; and wheat, gram, and barley in the 
spring, with subsidiary crops of til and linseed. In the low- and princi- 
level tract of the Teonthar tahsll poppy is cultivated to some 
extent. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1902-3 are given in the 
table on the next page in square miles. 

The area is thus distributed : cultivated, 2,803 square miles, 
or 22 per cent. ; uncultivated but cultivable, 1,290 square miles, 
or 10 per cent.; forest, 4,632 square miles, or 35 per cent. 

The rest is uncultivable waste. Of the cropped area, rice 
occupies 600 square miles, or 21 per cent., and wheat 290 
square miles, or 10 per cent. The staple food-grains used by 
the poorer classes are kodon and sdman in the rains, mdjowar 
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and gram at other times. The rich use rice and wheat. A 
new class of wheat has lately been introduced, known as muda 
or safed (‘ white ’) wheat, but it is considered of inferior quality 
to the ordinary or kathia wheat. Advances of grain and cash 
are not made in ordinary years, but are freely given in times 
of scarcity. 


Tahstl. 

Total 

area 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 

(acres). 

Cultivable 

waste 

Forests. 

Teonthar 

816 

308 

236 

183 

200 

Hnzur . 

1,201 

703 

1.040 

167 

127 

Mauganj 

784 

256 

67 

198 

183 

BardI . 

2,912 

487 

78 

189 

1,296 

Ramnagar . 

2.775 

367 

155 , 

73 

1.191 

Sohagpur 

3.535 

373 

183 

302 

1.474 

Raghurajnagar 

977 

409 

208 

178 

161 

Total 

13,000 

2.803 

1,967 

1,290 

4.632 


Irrigation. Water is plentiful and the country is full of large tanks and 
reservoirs, but these are not as a rule used for irrigation 
purposes; the only system of ‘wet’ cultivation is from small 
embankments of earth raised at the lower end of sloping fields, 
so as to retain water for some time after the monsoon has 
ceased. In land thus moistened seed is sown in October, pro- 
ducing a yield three or four times as great as that obtained 
from the same area of equally good ‘ dry ’ soil. The method 
is simple and well suited to the needs of local agriculture. 
Ordinary well-irrigation is little practised, being confined to 
the cultivation of poppy, sugar-cane, and garden produce. 
Pasturage is ample, but no special breeds of cattle are raised. 

Formerly the revenue was paid in kind called bhdg (‘share’). 
This system has been entirely replaced by cash payments in 
lands directly under the State; but the holders of alienated 
land, which comprises about 72 per cent, of the total area, 
still adhere to the old practice. Wages are paid in kind for 
agricultural operations, but in cash for other work. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, and masons get 4 to 8 annas a day. The 
staple food-grains, rice, vAitdit, Jowdr, and kodon^ sold in 1904 
at II, 13, 17, and 14 seers a rupee respectively. 

Forests. The forests are very extensive and of considerable com- 
mercial value. They cover an area of 4,632 square miles, the 
most important lying south of the Kaimur range. The greater 
part of the forest consists of sal {Shorea robusta), tendu [Dios- 
pyros tomentosa\ dhawa (Anogeissus latifolid)^ and species of 
Terminalia^ with much bamboo. In the upland area stunted 
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teak, babul {Acacia arabica), and Mair {Acacia Catechu) prevail. 

Dahya (shifting) cultivation was formerly very common, and 
is still to some extent practised by jungle tribes. Trees are 
felled and burnt, and the seed sown in the ashes. This 
practice is highly destructive to forests, and is discouraged in 
consequence. Till 1875 ^0 proper supervision was exercised 
over the forests, but between that date and 1902 systematic 
management has been introduced and some areas are now 
regularly ‘reserved^ and protected. The cutting of certain 
trees is prohibited; of these the principal are the mahud 
{Bassia latifolia)^ achdr {Buchanania latifoUd)^ kusam (Schlei- 
chera trijugcl)^ harra {Terminalia Cheb?Aa), khair {Acacia 
Catechu), chhuda {Bassia biity raced), sag or teak {Tecfona 
grandis), and shlsham {Dalbergia Sissoo), Grazing is allowed 
only within village limits. Lac, rdl (resin of Shorea robustd), 
and other jungle products are leased out to contractors yearly, 
the first being an important commercial item. Forest work 
is done by Gonds, Kols, and other jungle tribes. The forest 
income amounts to 4‘i lakhs a year, and the expenditure to 
a lakh. 

Rewah is rich in mineral products. The most paying is Clines and 
coal from Umaria, of which 193,277 tons, worth 7*5 lakhs, 
were extracted in 1903. Limestone is quarried by a European 
firm near Satna, a royalty of 4 annas per cubic foot being paid, 
which in 1903 yielded Rs. 1,640. A little corundum is also 
extracted. 

In respect of arts and manufactures Rewah is very back- Arts and 
ward. Agriculture affords a ready and easy means of livelihood, ^ctnres 
while the fact that the greater part of the State is covered with 
jungle has always made communication for trade purposes 
difficult. There are no arts or industries of any importance. 

Grain and wood are the chief exports, large numbers of Commerce, 
railway sleepers being exported from the stations between 
Umaria and Pendra Road. 

The chief means of communication are the Jubbulpore Railways 
extension of the East Indian Railway and the Katm-Bilaspur 
section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The Jubbulpore- 
Mirzapur, or great Deccan road, from which an unmetalled 
branch goes to Allahabad, and the Nowgong-Chhatarpur- 
Panna-Satna road are the chief highways; but since the 
opening of railways the former has been little used. 

In 1864 the State introduced a post carried by runners. Post and 
In 1884 an arrangement was made with the British Post 
Office department to open offices in the State. There are now 
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Famine, 


Adminis- 

tration. 


Legisla- 
tion and 
justice. 


twenty-one British post offices, and three telegraph offices, at 
Rewah, Satna, and Umaria, besides those at railway stations. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the State has 
suffered from three famines. The first was in 1831, when 
no proper system of relief was instituted, and the people 
suffered so severely that on the fall of any kind of calamity 
it IS now usual to recall it. In 1868 occurred another famine, 
which is still recollected. The next came in 1897, when foi 
the first time systematic relief was afforded to the people, 
18 lakhs being spent. In 1899 the southern districts were 
again attacked by famine, though not severely. 

Up to the nineteenth century the administration of the 
State, though it lay nominally with the chief, was almost 
entirely in the hands of the Kayasth community, then practi- 
cally the only educated persons connected with the govern- 
ment. A dlwan or minister had nominal superior control, but 
all reports, accounts, and administrative work passed through 
the hands of the Kayasth khdskalams or writers. The districts 
were in charge of kdrindas (managers), who, however, were 
again dependent on their district khdskalam for all information. 
The district khdskalam prepared abstracts of the reports he 
received from the village officials, which were again abstracted 
by the chief khdskalam at head-quarters and submitted to the 
dtwdn. The system naturally gave immense opening for 
peculation to the permanent Kayasth staff. 

For administrative purposes the State is now divided into 
seven tahslls, four lying north of the Kaimur range — Huzur 
tahsll^ Raghurajnagar (Satna), Teonthar, and Mauganj ; and 
three south — Bardi, Ramnagar, and Sohagpur. Each tahsfl 
is in charge of a tahstlddr, who is the revenue collector and 
magistrate of his charge, and is assisted by a staff consisting 
of a thdnaddr (police inspector), a forest officer, a hospital 
assistant, and a district schoolmaster. Villages are as a rule 
let to farmers who are responsible for the revenue, receiving 
a commission of 5 to 10 per cent, on the gross rental. 

The chief of Rewah has first-class powers, including that of 
life and death over his subjects, and is the final authority of 
appeal in all matters. He is assisted by two commissioners, 
one for revenue matters and one for judicial. The depart- 
ments of administration are the revenue and general executive, 
judicial, customs and excise, police, public works, medical 
(which is supervised by the Agency Surgeon at Satna), education, 
and forests. The courts of the State are modelled on those 
in British India, the British codes being followed in the 
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criminal and civil courts with necessary adaptations to suit 
local usage. 

Land falls into two classes : kofhdr, or land directly owned Land 
by the State ; and pawaiya^ or land alienated in jd 0 ,rs and 
other grants. The latter class comprises 72 per cent, of the 
total area. The principal forms of grant are mudmla^ a main- 
tenance grant made to members of the chiefs family and 
Sarddrs, under which the land is not transferable, but full 
revenue rights lie with the holder ; paipakhar (‘ washing of feet \ 
a form of religious grant made to Brahmans, in which a certain 
percentage of the revenue is at times taken from the holders ; 
jdgtrs^ or service grants, under which the holder maintains a 
certain quota of men and horses ; and vrttya, rent or tribute- 
free grant. A revenue survey was made in 1879. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the State for a series Finance, 
of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



Average 
for ten years 
1880-90. 

Average 
for ten years 
1890-1900. 

i 

1900-1. 

1902-3 

Land revenue . 
Total revenue . 

6,70 

11,46 

00 

9.13 

2 a ,73 

13.56 

39,08 


Of total revenue in 1902-3 the Umaria Colliery contributed 
7 lakhs, forests 4*1 lakhs, customs 2*5 lakhs, and excise 
Rs. 78,000 ; while Rs. 82,000 was paid by holders of alienated 
land, whose aggregate normal income from land revenue and 
other sources amounted to 20 lakhs. The chief heads of 
expenditure were: chiefs establishment, 3-7 lakhs; army, 

4*3 lakhs ; public works, 3 lakhs ; collection of land revenue, 

1-4 lakhs ; forests, i lakh; and colliery, 3*7 lakhs. 

Silver has never been coined, but early in the nineteenth Cuirency. 
century a copper coin known as the Bagga shdki was struck in 
Rewah, of which 56 went to one British rupee. 

The State forces consist of 1,140 infantry, and 574 cavalry, Aimy, 
with 13 guns. A regular police force of 622 men is maintained, 
village watch and ward being performed by mm of the Kotwar 
caste, who receive a small land grant and grain dues at each 
harv 4 t. The Central jail is at Rewah, and the manufacture of 
cloth and ice has been started in it 

The Rewah chiefs have long been noted as scholars and Education, 
supporters of Hindi and Sanskrit leammg. In 1869 Sir 
Dinkar Rao, the famous minister of Gwalior, who for a short 
time assisted in the administration of the State, attempted, but 
without success, to start an English-teaching schooL During 
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the minority of the present chief many schools were opened. 
Of the total population 2*7 per cent, (4*6 per cent, males and 
0-8 females) could read and write in 1901. The State now 
contains two high schools, affiliated to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, and 51 village schools, as well as two girls’ schools, with 
a total of 2,740 pupils. The expenditure on education is 
Rs. 27,000 a year. 

Medical. There are seventeen hospitals, costing Rs. 49,000 a year. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
33,580, representing 25 per 1,000 of the population. 

Teonthar Tahsil . — Tahsil of the Rewah State, Central 
India, lying between 24° 45' and 25° 12' N. and 81° 16' and 
8r° 58' E., to the north of the Kaimur range, with an area of 
816 square miles. The soil is of more than average fertility, 
and a certain amount of poppy is grown. The tahsil is divided 
into two sections by the eastern extension of the Panna range 
locally known as the Binjh Pahar, two-thirds lying in the fertile 
plain below the range. The Tons river and some tributary 
streams leave the high-level plateau in a series of magnificent 
cascades at Piawan, Purwa, Chachai, Kevati, and Biloni. The 
population was 139,697 in 1891 and 105,154 in 1901, giving a 
density of 129 persons per square mile. The tahsil contains 
505 villages, the head-quarters being at Teonthar. The land 
revenue is 3-3 lakhs. 

Huzur Tahsil, — Head-quarters tahsil of the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between 24® 12' and 24° 43' N. and 
St® 15' and 81° 59' E., with an area of 1,201 square miles. 
The greater part lies in the alluvial plain north of the Kaimurs, 
a small section to the south of that range being in the hilly 
tract. It is watered by the Son and the Bihar, a tributary of 
the Tons, which meets the Bichia, another tributary, at the 
town of Rewah. Population fell from 328,932 in 1891 
to 316,139 in 1901. The tahsil supports 263 persons 
per square mile, and is the most densely populated in the 
State, There are two towns, Rewah, the capital (population, 
24,608), and Govindgaph (5,022) \ and 975 villages. The soil 
is for the most part fertile, and cultivation is general. The 
knd revenue is 2*9 lakhs. 

Mauganj Tahsil.— North-eastern tah^l of the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between 24° 32' and 24® 54' N. and 
4r' and 82® 20' E., north of the Kaimur range, with an 
area of 784 square miles. Most of the tahsil is part of the 
alluvial pWn on which the town of Rewah stands, and is* 
covered with fertile soil. To the north it is traversed by the 
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easternmost section of the Panna range, known locally as the 
Binjh hills. The population was 123,486 in 1891 and 99,534 
in rpoi, giving a density of 127 persons per square mile. 
There are 609 villages, the head-quarters being at Mauganj. 
The land revenue is to 2*1 lakhs. 

Bardi. — Tahsil of the Rewah State, Central India, lying 
between 23° 47' and 24° 41' N. and 81® 37' and 82° 51' E., 
with an area of 2,912 square miles. The country is for the 
most part cut up by a series of parallel ridges covered with 
heavy forest. Cultivation is but little practised, except on the 
plateau and in the valleys. The Son river, its tributary 
the Gopat, and many smaller streams flow through the tahslL 
Population fell from 243,203 in 1891 to 198,921 in ipor, 
giving a density of 68 persons per square mile. There are 
848 villages, the head-quarters being at Sihawal. The land 
revenue is i-6 lakhs. 

Ramnagar Tah^.—TaMJ of the Rewah State, Central 
India, lying between 23° 12' and 24° 23' N. and 80'’ 36' and 
82° 16' E., south of the Kaimur range, with an area of 2,775 
square miles. The country consists of a medley of hill and 
valley with but little land suitable for cultivation, except in 
the bed of the Son river, which traverses the north-western 
comen The population was 202,153 1891^ and 221,980 

in 1901, giving the tow density of 80 persons per square mile. 
There are 949 villages, the head-quarters being at !]^mnagar. 
The land revenue is Rs. 86,000. There are no good roads in 
this tract. 

Sohagpur Tahsil. — Southernmost tahsil oi the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between 22® 38' and 23° 36' N. and 
80® 45' and 82° 18"^ E., with an' area of 3,535 square miles. 
The tahsil lies in the hill^ tract and possesses little soM^ ^ 
agricultural value. The forests are considerable, and the sale* 
of lac and timber yields about 3 lakhs a year, salai {BosweHia 
serrata) being the prevailing tree. The most important product 
is, however, coal obtained from the Umaria mine. The 
population was 311,000 in 1891 and 241,345 in 1901, giving 
die low density of 68 persons per square mile. The predomi- 
nant race in the tahsil are the Gonds, to whom the country^ 
belonged when the Baghels obtained possession. The tahsil 
contains one town, Umaria (population, 5,381), and i,igo 
villasges, the head-quarters being at Sohagptjr. The land 
revenue is Rs. 27,000, 

Raghtxrajnagar (or Satna ). — Tahsil of the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between 24^ 4' and 2 5® o' N. and 80® 48' 
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and 8i° i8' E., with an area of 977 square miles. It is 
situated wholly on the alluvial plateau north of the Kaimur 
range^ and is watered by the Tons and its tributaries. Popula- 
tion fell from 154,705 in 1891 to 144,312 in 1901, the density 
being 148 persons per square mile. The tahsll contains 
487 villages and one town, Satna, the head-quarters (popula- 
tion, 7,471). The land revenue is 2-5 lakhs. 

Amarkantak. — ^Village in the Rewah State, Central India, 
situated in 20® 41' N. and 81° 46' E., on the easternmost 
extremity of the Maikala range, 25 miles by country road 
from Sahdol station on the Katnl-Bilaspur section of the 
Bengal-Nagpur 'Railway ; 3,000 feet above sea-level. Popula- 
tion (1901), 214. Amarkantak is famous for the source of 
the Narbada river, and is one of the most sacred spots in 
India. There are eleven places in the neighbourhood which 
are regularly visited by pilgrims, the most important being 
the source of the Narbada, the falls of Kapildhara where 
the footprints of the Pandava Bhim are shown, and Son 
Munda where the Son river rises. The most important 
temple now standing is curious in consisting of three sanc- 
tuaries arranged like a trefoil leaf, which were evidently to have 
been connected by a single mandapa or hall, never completed. 
The mouldings, though plain, are bold and good, and the 
sikhara or spire is of the graceful curvilinear form seen in the 
Khajraho temples. It is said to have been built by Kama 
Deo Chedi (1040-70). About fourteen other temples stand 
near, and many more farther off. The tank from which the 
river is now supposed to take its source is not the original one. 
The earlier source, an old tank half filled with earth, can still 
be seen close by. The Narmada-Bai temple is probably older 
than that of Kama, but a thick cover of whitewash, and the 
fact that it is in use, make examination impossible. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern India^ 
vol. vii, p. 22.] 

Bandhogarh. — Old fort in the Rewah State, Central India, 
and a place of considerable archaeological and historical im- 
portance. The fort stands on a hill, 2,664 feet above sea-level, 
in 23® 41' N. and 81® 3' E., and includes the neighbouring 
Bamnia hill, also enclosed by a rampart and considered part 
of the fort. It is undoubtedly a place of antiquity, and was an 
important stronghold long before the Baghel dynasty acquired 
the country. Ptolemy mentions a Balantipyrgon as one of the 
towns of the Adeisathroi, and Cunningham has suggested that 
Adeisathroi is a Greek rendering of Haya Kshetra, the country 
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of the H^ihayas. Tradition assigns the early rule of this 
country to the Baland tribe, which would give some support to 
the identification, the names Balandipur and Balantipura being 
practically identical. In the thirteenth century it passed to 
the Baghels as part of the dowry of the Kalachuri bride of 
Karan Deo Baghel, and became the centre from which this 
clan gradually extended their sway. Muhammadan historians 
refer to it as Bandhu, and to the Baghel chief as Raja of 
Bandhu. In 1498—9 Sikandar Lodi, annoyed at the Raja’s 
refusing him his daughter in marriage, invested Bandhogarh, 
but ineffectually, and was obliged to retire, taking his revenge 
by sacking the country as far as Banda. The fort was invested 
by Asaf Khan in 1563, but the siege was raised on the inter- 
cession of other Rajas at Delhi. In 1597 disturbances arose 
at Bandhogarh, and Raja Patr was sent to besiege the fort. 
After an investment of eight months and five days he took it, 
and subsequently became its governor. Bandhogarh remained 
a Muhammadan possession till 1602, when it was restored to 
Raja Duryodhan Singh of Rewah. It was, however, no 
longer the capital of the State, that position haviag been 
given to Rewah. A curious local legend that Akbar was 
born here is firmly believed. Many old remains are said to 
exist in the neighbourhood. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of northern Jndia^ 
vol. vii, p. 22.] 

Govindgarh. — Town in the Huztir tahsil of Rewah State, 
Central India, situated in 24° 23' N. and 81® 18' E., on the 
edge of the Kaimur scarp, i, 200 feet above sea-level. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,022. Govindgarh is a favourite resort, on account 
both of its fine position on the edge of the range, affording 
a magnificent view over the forest-clad region below, and of 
the sport to be had in the adjoining forest Reserve. The chief 
has a palace in the town. It contains a post office, a school, 
and a dispensary. 

Mauganj Village. — Head-quarters of the lahsziof the same 
name in Rewah State, Central India, situated in 24°4o'N'. and 
81® $2^ E, Population (1901), 1,804. The village is composed 
of the two separate hamlets called Mau and Ganj. It stands 
on the great Deccan road, 40 miles to the east of Rewah town, 
61 from Mirzapur, and 80 from Satna. An inspection bungalow, 
a school, and a British post office are situated in the town. 

Ramnagar Village. — Head-quarters of tbe iahsJl of the 
same name in Rewah State, Central India, situated in 24^ 
12' N. and 81® 12' E. Population (1901), 2,621. The village 
c.i. E e 
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contains a school and a dispensary, and is connected by an 
unmetalled road, 1 5 miles in length, with Govindgarh, whence 
a metalled road leads to Rewah town. 

Rewah Town. — Capital of the State of the same name 
in Central India, and head-quarters of the Huzur tahsU^ situated 
in 2^ 32' N. and 81® 18' E., 31 miles by metalled road 
from Satna on the East Indian Railway; 1,045 f<set above 
the sea. Population (1901), 24,608, of whom 19,274, or 78 per 
cent., were Hindus, and 5,097 Musalmans. Rewah was already 
a place of importance in 1554, when it was held by Jalal Khan, 
son of the emperor Sher Shah. It became the chief town 
after the capture of Bandhogarh, the old capital, by Akbar 
in 1597; and Raja Vikramaditya, who, according to some 
accounts, founded the place in r6i8, probably added palaces 
and other buildings. About 1731 Rewah was sacked by 
Hirde Sah of Panna, Raja Avdhiit Singh flying to Partabgarh 
in Oudh. 

The old city is still enclosed by a wall 20 feet high. On the 
east side it is entered through the Jhula Darwaza swing 
gate’), a finely carved gateway taken from the old town of 
Gurgi Masaun, of which the remains lie 12 miles east of the 
capital. In 1882 a large part of the modem town was destroyed 
by a flood. Between the old walled town and the modern 
extension lies a deep ravine, crossed by a causeway at a point 
known as the Bundela Gate, from a gate that formerly stood 
there, erected by the Bundelas after their capture of the city. 
The chief buildings are the palace of Vishvanath Singh, the 
Kothi or new palace erected in 1883, and the State offices. 
The town also contains a school with a boarding-house 
attached, a State printing press, a jail, a combined post and 
telegraph office, and a small dd^-bungalow. 

A garden known as the Lakshman Bagh contains several 
modern Vaishnavite temples erected by the chiefs, which are 
supervised by the Swami or high priest of the State, the 
spiritual director of the Rewah chief. Three generations back 
the chief of Rewah became an ardent supporter of Vaishnavism. 
An income of Rs. 40,000 a year is attached to the post, and 
the Swami has great influence in temporal as well as spiritual 
matters. 

Satna (Raghurajnagar \ — Town in the Rewah State, Central 
India, situated in 24® 34' N. and 80° 50' E., on the Jubbulpore- 
Allahabad section of the East Indian Railway. Population 
(1901), 7,471. Satna is the head-quarters of the Political Agent 
in Baghelkhand and of the Raghurajnagar tahsil of Rewah. 
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It is a place of considerable commercial importance and the 
principal centre of trade in the State, the value of exports and 
imports passing through the town being about 4 lakhs a year. 
The principal exports are wheat, rice, linseed, and ght\ and the 
imports, kerosene oil, cotton, cloth, and sugar. The town is 
clean and well built, with many good houses. To the west 
and across the railway lie the Agency limits, containing the 
residence of the Political Agent, offices, and other buildings. 
Satna was selected as the head-quarters in 1872, before which 
date the Political officer lived at Nagod. The Agency limits 
occupy 95 acres, with a population (1901) of 382. A high 
school, a Government ^f^z^-bungalow, a combined post and 
telegraph office, and an Agency hospital and State dispensary 
are situated in the town. 

Sihawal. — Head-quarters of the BardI tahsll of the Rewah 
State, Central India, situated in 24° 34' N. and 82®i7'E. 
Population (1901), 198. The place is of no importance except 
as the head-quarters of a tahsll^ but contains a British post 
office. 

Sohagpur Village. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in Rewah State, Central India, situated in 23° 19'N. 
and 81® 22' E., 2 miles from Sahdol station on the Katnl- 
Bilaspur section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population 
(1901), 2,126. It is a place of some commercial importance. 
The chief exports are wheat, rice, mustard, and linseed. Salt, 
jaggery, sugar, tobacco, cotton, cloth, yam, and kerosene oil 
are imported. The value of the exports is about 8 lakhs 
a year, and that of the imports 4 lakhs. Almost in the centre 
stands a large palace, a heterogeneous mass of buildings 
surrounding a large courtyard. It is constmcted partly of 
brick and partly of stone, the latter being almost entirely taken 
from older structures, while the numerous pillars employed 
have all been taken from temples, and differ in ornamentation 
and appearance. Among these remains are many Jain 
sculptures. One mile south-east of the present village are the 
ruins of an older settlement, full of old remains. One tem- 
ple in a moderate state of preservation resembles those at 
Khajraho in style, and probably dates from the twelfth 
century. A figure of Ganesh is cut over the door of the 
sanctuary, which is profusely ornamented with carving. The 
spire is graceful and of curvilinear form, not unlike those at 
Khajraho. The sculpture is fine, but in many cases grossly 
obscene. 

Teonthar Village. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
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same name in Rewah State, Central India, situated in 24® 59' N. 
and 81® 41' E., 30 miles by a fair-weather road from the 
Dabhaura station on the East Indian Railway. Population 
(1901), 1,593. A school and a dispensary are situated in 
the place. 

Umaria. — Town in the Rewah State, Central India, and 
centre of a coal-field^ situated in 23° 32' N. and 80° 53' E., on the 
Katni-Bilaspur branch of the Bengal Nagpur Railway; 1,500 
feet above the sea. Population (1901), 5,381. The town came 
into existence on the opening of the mines in i88r. The coal- 
fields are situated in the upper and lower Barakar divisions of 
the Gondwanas. The former rock consists of variegated clays, 
the latter of sandstones and shales, through which the coal 
seams run. The field has a dip of i in 16, towards the north- 
east on its western side, towards the north-west on the eastern 
border, and northwards in the centre. The seams at places 
reach a thickness of 31 feet. Borings show that the area 
occupied by the coal is very extensive, the proved area being 
estimated to contain 24 million tons. The coal is, except in 
a few places, of a dull laminated variety much impregnated 
with fossilized resins. It does not coke well, and gives a white 
ash, forming little or no clinker. The coal is worked through 
both pits and inclines by the pillar and stall method, the pillars 
being destroyed on reaching the coal boundary. The gallery 
roofs are supported with logs of sa/ from the State forests. 
Eight seams have been opened, of which two are now worked. 
The output is regulated by the demand ; but the mine could, 
if required, supply 1,000 tons a day, though the actual maxi- 
mum output in any one day has been 890 tons. Between 
1883 and 1903, i«9 million tons were extracted. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company takes 70 per cent, of the 
output. The mine was worked by the State from i88r to 
1885, when it was taken over by the Government of India. 
In 1900 it was replaced under the Darbar. The workers 
include 312 Musalmans, 295 Kols, and 102 Gonds, the rest 
belonging to various classes. The average number of workers 
is: above ground, 224 men and 6 women; below ground, 
1,258 men and 235 women; total, 1,723. A hewer earns 
about 5 annas a day, a tram-pusher 3 annas, and mates Rs. 12 
to Rs, 25 a month. Accidents have been very few, but 
a hospital is maintained in connexion with the colliery. The 
European managing staff consists of a superintendent and 
manager, a deputy-manager and surveyor, an overman, and an 
underlooker, all of English experience, with other locally 
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trained subordinates- A post and telegraph office is maintained 
in the town. 

{Economic Geology of India (1905) ; Records^ Geological 
Survey of Jndia^ voL xxxii, pt. i (1906).] 

Baratmda (or Pathar-Kachhar). — A petty sanad State, in 
Central India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand. 
It is now a small holding with an area of about 218 square 
miles, but was in former days much larger, and comprised 
most of the present District of Banda, the family having held 
the country for at least 400 years. The name Pathar-Kachhar 
is derived from its position on the skirts of the Vindhyas. 

The family is an old one, and claims to belong to the 
Kaghuvansi clan of the Solar division of Rajputs. The original 
seat of the family was Rasin in Banda District, originally called 
Raja V^Ini, where there are many old remains. The early 
history is, however, very obscure. During the Bundela supre- 
macy the State appears to have been held on a sanad from 
Hirde Sah of Panna. On the accession of the British to the 
paramount power, Raja Mohan Singh was recognized and 
confirmed in his territory by a sanad granted in 1807. Dying 
childless in 1827, he left the estate by will to his nephew, 
Sarabjit Singh, who, although not formally adopted, was recog - 
nized by the British Government, to the exclusion of his two 
elder brothers. In 1862 the chief received an adoption sanad, 
and in 1863 he ceded all land required for railways through 
his territory. Raghubar Dayal Singh, who was chief in 1877, 
obtained the personal distinction of Raja Bahadur and a salute 
of 9 guns, the latter distinction being made hereditary in 1878. 
He died in 1885 without issue, and without exercising the right 
of adoption ; but the Government selected the present chief. Raja 
Thakur Prasad Singh, who succeeded in 1886. The ruler of the 
State bears the title of Raja and receives a salute of 9 guns. 

Population has been : (1881) 17,283, (1891) 18,596, and 
(1901) 15,724. The population decreased by 15 per cent, 
during the last decade owing to famine. Hindus number 14,189, 
or 90 per cent. ; and Animists, 1,351, or 9 per cent. The 
State contains 70 villages. The prevailing language is Baghel- 
khandi, spoken by 91 per cent, of the inhabitants. Agriculture 
supports 90 per cent, of the total population. Of the total 
area, 31 square miles, or 14 per cent., are cultivated; 57 square 
miles are cultivable but uncultivated ; and the rest is forest and 
waste. The total revenue is Rs. 15,000, of which Rs. 14,000 
is derived from land. Baraunda, the capital, is situated in 
25° 3' N. and 80® 38' E., in a somewhat rugged tract xo miles 
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north of Kalinjar, and contains a vernacular school. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,365. 

Nagod State (or Unchahra). — A sunad State in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 
24° 12' and 24® 39 N. and 80° 28' and 80° 53' K, with an area 
of about 501 square miles. Until the eighteenth century the 
State was known as Unchahra, from the name of its original 
capital. It is cut up into two sections, the isolated pargana 
of Dhanwahi, which lies east of Mailiar, having been granted 
in 1859 in recognition of good services rendered during the 
Mutiny. The greater part of the territory is situated in the 
high-level plain to the east of the Panna range, but a small 
portion falls within the hilly tract Nagod is watered by 
the Satna river, a tributary of the Tons, and by several smaller 
streams which are not, however, available for irrigation. 

Geologically, Nagod presents several features of interest. 
The greater part is covered with fine sandstones of the Ban- 
dair (Bhander) series and the Sirbu shales. Limestone of 
a superior quality, known commercially as Nagod limestone, 
is met with in the form of low hills close to the chief town, 
and is the most valuable source of lime yet known in India. 
In 1828 Captain Franklin announced the existence of fossil 
remains in this rock; but subsequent search has failed to 
substantiate this discovery, which, as giving a clue to the 
age of the Vindhyans, would have been of the highest scientific 
importance. The famous Bbarhut stiipa was constructed of 
the Bandair sandstone, the excellence of which is proved by 
the marvellous sharpness of the carving on the fragments 
discovered. 

The chiefs of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four 
Agnikula clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. 
The history of their migration into Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
khand is of considerable interest, but exceedingly difficult 
to unravel. In the seventh century the Gaharwars held 
Bundelkhand, but were driven out or at least subordinated 
by an incursion of Parihar Rajputs from the west, who estab- 
lished themselves in the country lying between Mahoba and 
Mau (near Chhatarpur), and rapidly extended their sway over 
mofi* of this region. In the ninth century they in their turn 
became subordinate to the great Chandel clan, and, though 
not exterminated, a large section was obliged to migrate still 
farther eastwards into Baghelkhand, where, according to their 
annals, Raja Dhara Singh seized the fort of Naro from the 
Teli Rajas in 1344. In 1478 Raja Bhoja obtained Unchahra, 
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which he made the chief town, and which remained so until 
1720, when the capital was moved to Nagod by Raja Chain 
Singh. Later on the Parihars lost to the Bundelas and 
Baghelas practically all their possessions, except the limited 
territory they now hold, and preserved this remnant only by 
submitting to their adversaries. 

When the British became paramount after the Treaty of 
Bassein (1802), Nagod was held to be tributary to Panna, 
and was included in the sanad granted to that State in 1807. 
In recognition, however, of the fact that the territory had 
been in the possession of the family before the establishment 
of ChhatarsaFs power and had continued to be independent 
throughout the supremacy of the Bundelas and of All BahMur, 
a separate sanad was granted to Lai Sheoraj Singh in 1809 
confirming him in his possessions. He was succeeded in 1818 
by his son, Balbhadra Singh, who was deposed in 1831 for 
murdering his brother. His successor, Raghavendra Singh, 
who was then a minor, received powers in 1838 and obtained 
a new sanad^ succession dues to the value of Rs. 8,000 being 
paid to the British Government. He involved the State in 
debt, and it was placed under management in 1844. In the 
Mutiny the chief behaved most loyally in assisting Europeans, 
and in recognition of these services received a grant of eleven 
villages now forming the fargana of Dhanwahi, which had 
belonged to the confiscated State of Bijeraghogarh. In 1862 
he received a sanad of adoption, and in 1865 he again assumed 
management till his death in 1874. He was succeeded by 
his son, the present chief. Raja JMavendra Singh, who was 
then nineteen. The Raja began to exercise powers in 1882, 
but was deprived of them in 1894 for mismanagement, and 
retired to Benares, where he lived as a recluse for ten years, 
refusing all inducements to return. In August, 1904, how- 
ever, he agreed to accept an allowance and to reside at 
Satna. The chief has the title of Raja and receives a salute 
of 9 guns. 

The antiquities of Nagod are considerable, but have not, 
as yet, been fully investigated. The old routes from Malwa 
and Southern India to Kausambhi and Sravasti probably met 
at or near Bharhut (24® 37' N. and 80"^ 53' E.), where a 
magnificent Buddhist stupa formerly stood, the remains of 
which were discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1873. 
Though entirely ruined, a large number of carved stones were 
recovered and placed in the Calcutta Museum. It must have 
originally been very similar to the great stupa at Sanchi, though 
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the railing is more ornamental, and possibly of later date. 
On one of the gateways a record^ was discovered referring 
to its erection during the rule of the Sunga dynasty, who 
flourished in the second and first centuries b. c. A mediaeval 
temple was also exhumed close by. Other places of interest 
are Lalpahar, a hill near the stupa^ where there are a large 
cave and an inscribed record of the Kalachuri dynasty of 
1158; Sankargarh ; Khoh, formerly a large city and capital 
of the Teli Rajas, where several important records dating from 
A.D. 475 to 554 have been discovered ; Bhumara, Majhgawto, 
Kari Talai, and Pataini Devi. At the last place is a small 
but well-preserved temple in the Gupta style of the fourth 
or fifth century, with some later Jain remains of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

The population of the State has been: (1881) 79,629,(1891) 
84,097, and (1901) 67,092. The large decrease of 20 per 
cent, during the last decade is due to famine. Hindus number 
55,989, or 84 per cent. ; Animists, 8,701, mainly Gonds and 
Kols ; and Musalmans, 2,331. . The State contains one town, 
Unchahra, its old capital; and 336 villages. Baghelkandi 
is the principal language, spoken by 85 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. About 86 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported 
by agriculture, 12 per cent, by general labour, and 2 per cent 
by trade. 

Of the total area, 223 square miles, or 45 per cent, are 
cultivated, of which only 343 acres are irrigable. Of the 
uncultivated area, 87 square miles are cultivable, 167 square 
miles are under forest, and the rest is waste. Rice and wheat 
each occupy 43 square miles, or 18 per cent, of the cropped 
area; kodon^ 38 square miles, or 16 per cent. ; gram, 37 square 
miles, or 15 per cent. ; barley, 32 square miles, or 9 per cent. ; 
sdmdn and kdkun, 24 square miles, or 10 per cent. ; and jowdr^ 
1 1 square miles. 

Besides the Panna-Satna high road, metalled roads connect 
Nagod and Unchahra and Unchahra and Parsmania, 86 miles 
in all, of which 37 are maintained by the State. British post 
offices are maintained at Nagod and Unchahra. 

The State was in 1905 under superintendence, being 
managed by the Political Agent assisted by a diwdn. The 
total revenue from all sources is 1-7 lakhs, of which one lakh 
is deprived from land. About Rs. 73,000 is alienated in grants 
to members of the chief^s family and other Jdgirddrs. The 

^ A. Ctinningliam, ‘The Bharhut Stupa,’ Indian Antiquaty, vol. xiv, 
p. 138 ; vol. 3bci, p. 225. 
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principal heads of expenditure are Rs. 70,000 on general admin- 
istration, including the expenditure of the chief, Rs. 20,000 
on public works, and Rs. 12,000 on police, A twelve years’ 
revenue settlement, based on the productiveness of the soil 
and its position as regards villages and the caste of the holder, 
was made in 1901. The incidence of the land revenue demand 
is Rs. i-8~o per acre of cultivated area, and 1 1 annas per acre 
of total area. About 159 square miles, or 32 per cent, of the 
total area, are alienated in grants. About 3 per cent, of the 
total population were able to read and write in 1901. The 
State contains eight schools and two hospitals. 

Nagod Village. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 24® 34' N. and 80° 36' E., on the 
Amran river, 17 miles west of Satna, on the Satna-Panna high- 
road, Population (1901), 3,887. The name is derived from 
Naga Vadha, *the slaughter of the Nagas,’ from whom it is 
said to have been seized by the ancestors of the Nagod chief. 
Nagod became the capital of the State in 1720. It was a 
British cantonment in 1857; and on the mutiny of the wing 
of the 50th Regiment of Native Infantry stationed there, the 
chief placed his own forces at the disposal of the Political 
officer, and finally sent him with some other European 
refugees from Banda safely under escort to Jubbulpore. A 
British post office, a hospital, a school, and a dd^-hnngalow 
are situated in the place. 

Unchahra ( Unchaherd), — Old town in Nagod State, 
Central India, situated in 24® 23' N. and 80° 48' E., 20 miles 
south-east of Nagod village, on the East Indian Railway. 
Population (1901), 3,785. The town is said to have been 
founded in 1489 on the site of a settlement belonging to 
the Teli Rajas, whose chief towns were Klhoh and Naro. The 
district round Unchahra is called Barme or Varmai, a name 
which is said to be anterior to the Parihar invasion, though 
nothing is now known either of the origin of the name or of 
the former extent of the region. There are no ancient remains 
which can be assigned to a period before the ninth or tenth 
century. Up to 1720 this was the capital of Nagod State. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Surv^ Report^ vols. viii, 
ix-xxi.] 

Maihat* State. — A sanad State in Central India, under 
the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 23° 59' 
and 24° 24 N. and 80'’ 23' and 81^ o' E., with an area of 
about 407 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Nagod 3 on the east by Nagod and Rewah 3 on the 
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west by Ajaigarh j and on the south by the Jubbulpore Dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces. Maihar is watered by the 
Tons, which traverses it in a north-easterly direction. The 
tract is composed mainly of sandstones of the Jower Ban- 
dair (Bhander) series, in great part concealed by alluvium. 
At Jukhehl in the south of the State, the strike of the Kaimur 
range is displaced, producing the only important gap in the 
whole length of the Vindhyana. Advantage was taken of this 
in constructing the great Deccan road, and the branch of the 
East Indian Railway between Jubbulpore and Allahabad. 

The chiefs of Maihar claim descent from the Kachwaha 
Rajput clan, a claim, however, which is not admitted, and has 
indeed little to support it. The family apparently migrated 
from Alwar in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, and 
obtained land from the Orchha chief. Thakur Bhim Singh 
later on entered the services of Chhatarsal of Panna. His 
grandson, Beni Singh, the founder of the State, rising from 
a low position, finally became minister to Raja Hindupat, 
who about 1770 granted him the territory now forming 
Maihar, which had originally been a part of Rewah. Beni 
Singh was killed in 1788. He has left many monuments of 
his liberality throughout Bundelkhand in numerous tanks 
and buildings. He was succeeded by his son Rajdhar, who, 
together with the other chiefs in this region, was conquered 
by All Bahadur of Banda early in the nineteenth century. 
All Bahadur, however, restored the State to Durjan Singh, 
a younger son of Beni Singh. In 1806 and 1814 Durjan 
Singh received sanads from the British Government, confirm- 
ing him in the possession of his lands. On his death in 1826 
the State was divided between his two sons, Bishan Singh, 
the elder, succeeding to Maihar, while Prag Das, the younger, 
obtained Bijai-Raghogarh. The latter State was confiscated 
in 1858 owing to the rebellion of the chief. The present 
chief, Raghubir Singh, succeeded as a minor in 1852, and 
obtained administrative powers in 1865. The title of Raja 
was conferred on him in 1869 as a hereditary distinction, 
and a personal salute of 9 guns was granted in 1877 and made 
hereditary in 1878. 

The region in which Maihar lies is of considerable archaeo- 
logical interest, but has not as yet been fully investigated. 
Remains are numerous throughout the State, especially of 
temples in the mediaeval style of the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century. 

The population has been: (1881) 71,709, (1891) 77,546, 
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and (1901) 63,702, giving a density of 156 persons per square 
mile. Hindus number 49,740, or 78 per cent. ; Animists 
(chiefly Gonds), 11,876, or 19 per cent.; and Musalmans, 
2,009. The State has one town, Maihar (population, 6,802), 
the capital; and 210 villages. Baghelkhandi is spoken by 
50 per cent, of the inhabitants, and Bundelkhandi by 47 per 
cent. Agriculture supports about 90 per cent, of the total 
population. 

The soil, except in the hills, is fertile and bears good crops. 
Of the total area, no square miles, or 27 per cent., are under 
cultivation, of which 70 square miles are irrigable ; 43 square 
miles are cultivable but not cultivated ; and the rest consists 
of forest and waste. The forests, which cover a large area 
of the State, are not as yet under systematic management. 
Kodon and rice each occupy 20 square miles, or 36 per cent, 
of the cropped area ; gram, 1 2 square miles ; and wheat, 8 square 
miles. 

Formerly a considerable iron-smelting industry existed, but 
this has now almost entirely disappeared. Want of good 
internal communications has made the development of trade 
difficult, though a certain amount of timber is exported. 

The chief has full powers in all matters of general 
administration and in civil judicial cases. In criminal 
cases he has power to inflict sentences of imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. The total revenue from all sources is 
about Rs. 75,000, of which Rs. 55,000 is derived from land, 
revenue. The principal item of expenditure is Rs. 32,000 on 
general administration, including the chiefs establishment. 
The British rupee has been current since 1849. A small force 
of foot and horse, amounting to 150 men with 7 serviceable 
guns, is maintained. At the Census of 1901, x per cent, 
of the population were able to read and write. The State 
contains eleven schools and one hospital. Vaccination has 
made little progress, owing to the strong prejudice shown by 
the inhabitants. 

Maihar Town. — Capital of the State of the same name 
in Central India, situated in 24® 16' N. and 80® 46^ E., on the 
East Indian Railway, at the foot of the B^dair range, 1,980 
feet above the level of the sea. Population (190 1), 6,802. 
It is a well-built place, many of the houses being constructed 
of the local sandstone. Outside the present site is a fort built 
in the sixteenth century by Raja Bir Singh Deo of Rewah, 
mainly from remains of Hindu temples, which is used as 
a residence by the chief. A large number of ruined shrines 
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are scattered round the town, and traces of old foundations 
exist which must have belonged to a large place. There are 
two lakes, one to the north-west and the other to the south- 
west of the town. Maihar contains a British post office, 
a school, and a dispensary. 

Sokawal, — A small sanad State in Central India, under 
the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 24® 33' 
and 24® 50' N. and 80® 35' and 80® 49' E., with an area 
of about 213 square miles. It is separated into two sections 
by the petty State of Kothi, the northern section itself being 
also much intermingled with parts of Panna. The chief is 
a Baghel Rajput, connected with the Rewah family. Maha- 
raja Amar Singh of Rewah had two sons, one of whom, named 
Fateh Singh, revolted in the sixteenth century, and seizing 
Sohawal, founded an independent chiefship, which was origin- 
ally of considerable extent, including Birsinghpur (now in 
Panna), Kothi, and other tracts in the neighbourhood. On 
the rise of Panna under Chhatarsal, Sohawal became tribu- 
tary, but retained its independence. Later on, however, Jagat 
Raj and Hirde Sah, sons of Chhatarsal, actually seized much 
of its territory, while the Kothi chief, taking advantage 
of these disturbances, threw off his allegiance, and attacked 
and killed the Sohawal chief, Prithipal Singh. On the estab- 
lishment of British supremacy in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Sohawal was held to be subordinate to 
Panna. But a separate sanad was granted to Rais Aman 
Singh in 1809, on the ground that the State had existed 
before ChhatarsaFs rise to power and had remained inde- 
pendent throughout the supremacy of Ali Bahadur of Banda. 
The present chief, Bhagwant Raj Bahadur, succeeded in 
1899, and in 1901 received the title of Raja as a personal 
distinction, the ordinary title being Rais. 

The population of the State has been; (1881) 37,747, 
(1891) 43»^53 j and (1901) 37,216, giving a density of 
175 persons per square mile. The decrease of 15 per cent, 
during the last decade is due to famine. The State contains 
183 villages. Hindus number 31,645, or 85 per cent.; Ani- 
mists (chiefly Gonds, Kols, and Mavaiyas), 4,574, or 13 per 
cent. ; and Musalmans, 993. Baghelkhandl is spoken by 80 
per cent, and Bundelkhandl by 17 per cent, of the inhabitants. 
Agriculture supports about 95 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. The soil of the State is fertile and bears good crops 
of all the ordinary grains. About in square miles, or 52 per 
cent, of the total area, are cultivated, while 54 square miles, 
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or 25 per cent., are cultivable but not cultivated; the rest 
is jungle and waste. A peculiar custom, not uncommon in 
other parts of Baghelkhand, prevails of regularly relinquish- 
ing a village site every twelve or sixteen years. The sites are 
assessed at the rate of Rs. 20 per acre per annum on the 
abandoned land during the first four years succeeding its 
abandonment, and at Rs. 12 in succeeding years. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
iahsils^ with head -quarters at Sohawal and Sabhapur, and 
the estate of Raigaon, which is held in jdgtr by a junior 
branch of the Sohawal family, the present holder being Lai 
Raghubansman Prasad Singh, fifth in descent from Lai 
Sarabjit (Sarup) Singh, who received it as a service jd^r 
from his elder brother, Rais Mahipat Singh. The Sohawal 
chief exercises limited powers. All ordinary administrative 
matters are in his hands, but cases of serious crime are dealt 
with by the Political Agent. The revenue is Rs. 46,000, and 
the cost of administration about Rs. 34,000. 

The capital, Sohawal, is situated in 24^35' 80® 46'E., 

on the left bank of the Satna river, and on the Satna-Nowgong 
highroad, 5 miles from the Satna station on the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 2,108. 

Kothi. — h. petty sanad State in Central India, under the 
Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of about 
169 square miles, surrounding the town of the same name. 
The chief is a Baghel Rajput, one Jagat Raj Singh Baghel 
having driven out the original Bhar chief and founded the 
jdgtr. When the Bundelas rose to power in the eighteenth 
century under Chhatarsal, the Kothi chiefs became tributary 
to Panna, but maintained their independence throughout 
the domination of All Bahadur. On the establishment of 
British supremacy Kothi was held to be subordinate to Panna, 
and was originally described as such in the sanad granted to 
the Panna chief in 1807. In view, however, of the continued 
independence of the estate, a fresh sanad was granted in 1810 
to Rais Lai Duniya-pati Singh, making him directly dependent 
on the British Government. An adoption sanad was granted 
him in 1862. In recognition of his loyalty, public spirit, and 
benevolence, the title of Raja Bahadur was granted in 1878, 
as a hereditary distinction, to Rao Bahadur Singh. The 
present chief is Raja Bahadur Avadhendra Singh, who suc- 
ceeded in 1895. 

The population has been: (1881) 11,368, (1891) 22,656, 
and (1901) 19,112, or 113 persons per square mile. Hindus 
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number 15,939, or 83 per cent, j and Animists (chiefly Gonds), 
2,864, or 15 per cent. There are 75 villages. 

The soil of the State is fairly fertile, and produces good 
crops of all the ordinary grains. Of the total area, 58 square 
miles, or 34 per cent., are cultivated; 22 square miles are 
cultivable but not cultivated ; and the rest is jungle and waste. 
The total revenue is Rs. 26,000, of which Rs. 24,000 is derived 
from land. An irregular force of 223 infantry and 30 cavalry 
is maintained. 

The capital, KothI, is situated in 24° 46' N. and 80® 47' E., 
6 miles west of the Jaitwar station on the Jubbulpore- Allah- 
abad branch of the East Indian Railway, 104 miles distant 
from Allahabad. Population (1901), 2,297. 

Jaso (yasso ), — ^A petty sanad State m Central India, under 
the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 24® 20' 
and 24° 34' N. and 80° 28^" and 80® 40^" E., with an area of 
about 72 square miles. It is bounded on the north, east, and 
south by the Nagod State, and on the west by Ajaigarh. The 
population in 1901 was 7,209. The jdgirddr is a Bundela 
Rajput descended from Chhatarsal, the founder of the Panna 
State. On the death of Chhatarsal, the Jaso and Bandhora 
jdgirs were assigned to his fourth son, Bharti Chand, who held 
under his brother, Jagat Raj, the chief of Jaitpur. Bharti 
Chand bequeathed Bandhora to his eldest son, Durjan Singh, 
and Jaso to his second son, Hari Singh. Durjan Singh was 
succeeded by his son Medni Singh, who died childless, and 
Btodhora was absorbed into Jaso. Early in the nineteenth 
century the jdglr fell to Ali Bahadur of Banda, who assigned it 
to Gopal Singh, a rebel servant of the holder Chet Singh. 
Gopal Singh, however, espoused the cause of Murat Singh, 
Chet Singh's infant son. On the establishment of British 
supremacy Jaso was held to be subordinate to the Ajaigarh State, 
and was included in the Kotra j>argana secured to the Ajai- 
garh chief by the sanad granted him in 1807. To this an 
objection was raised ; and on reference to the British Govern- 
ment it was finally decided that the suzerainty of Ajaigarh had 
never been more than nominal, and a separate sanad was 
granted to Murat Singh in 1816 confirming him in inde- 
pendent possession of Jaso. Jagat Raj Singh, the present 
chief, succeeded in 1888, but in 1899 withdrew from active 
participation in the management. His son Girwar Singh, who 
is a minor, was being educated in 1905 at the Daly College at 
Indore, the State being under superintendence. 

Jaso contains 60 villages, and has a cultivated area of 
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29 square mileSj or 40 per cent, of the total area. The revenue 
is Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 21,000 is derived from land. 

The capital, Jaso, is picturesquely situated in 24° 30' N. and 
80® 30' E., on the banks of a fine lake. The name is said to 
be a contracted form of Jaseshvarinagar, and the place was 
at various times known as Mahendrinagar, Adharpuri, and 
Hardinagar. A small temple, a curious lingam, and several 
sail stones stand in the town, while numerous Jain and Hindu 
remains lie scattered round it. A vernacular school and 
a hospital are situated here. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xxi, 
P- 99-] 

Chaiibe Jagirs. — A collection of petty sanad States in 
Central India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying 
between 25® 5' and 25® 20' N. and 80® 45' and 80® 57' E., 
and bounded on the north, east, and west by Banda District, 
and on the south by Baraunda. They comprise the five 
estates of Paldeo, Pahra, Taraon, Bhaisaunda, and Kamta- 
Raj AULA, with a total area of about 126 square miles. These 
estates lie partly in the diamond-bearing tract, and derive an 
income from the sale of the stones. 

The total population has been: (1881) 21,620, (1891) 
23,300, and (1901) 20,711, giving a density of 165 persons 
per square mile. The jagirs contain 69 villages. Hindus 
number 19,556, or 94 per cent.; Animists, 812; and Musal- 
mans, 340. 

The holders of these estates are Jijhotia Brahmans and bear 
the appellation of Chaube. They originally held land at 
DadrI, a village in Bundelkhand near the Nowgong canton- 
ment. Their aptitude for military service brought them into 
notice, and they rose to high rank under Raja Chhatarsal of 
Panna. The owners of the first four are descended from 
Ram Kishan, who was governor of the Kalinjar fort under 
Raja Hirde Sah of Panna. During the disturbances which 
followed the invasion of Bundelkhand by All Bahadur, Nawab 
of Banda, Ram Kishan seized the fort, and for ten years success- 
fully resisted all attempts on the part of the Nawab to oust 
him. At the time of the establishment of British supre- 
macy, Kalinjar was held by the sons of Ram Kishan, of whom 
there were originally seven. Baldeo, the eldest, being dead, 
his son Daryau Singh was in command. Although these men 
were merely revolted servants of the Panna chief, the British 
Government, in pursuance of their pacificatory policy, in 1812 
confirmed Daryau Singh and his brothers in their possession of 
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the fort and adjoining territory, on condition of allegiance. 
Daryau Singh, however, persisted in opposing the British 
authority and in secretly fomenting disturbances in the 
country. It was, therefore, determined to dispossess him, 
and the fort was assaulted by Colonel Martindell on January 
1 6, 1812. Though the assault failed, Daryau Singh agreed to 
surrender on condition that other lands were, assigned to his 
family in exchange for fhose they then held. These terms 
were acceded to ; but the dissensions among the different 
members of the family were so violent as to necessitate the 
grant of a separate sanad to each member, as well as to Gopal 
Lai Kayasth, who had been the family vaklL Fresh dissen- 
sions led to a further settlement in 1817. In 1862 the jdgir- 
ddrs received adoption sanads. It is a rule of succession 
among them that on the failure of heirs, real or adoptive, the 
jdgir is divided among the surviving branches of the family. 
The original nine shares, created by the adjustment of 1817, 
were reduced to seven in 1839 and to five in 1864 by the 
operation of this rule, while one estate ’was confiscated in 
185s for the complicity of its holder in a murder. 

Paldeo. — One of the Chaube Jagirs in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of 
about 28 square miles. Paldeo was granted to Daryau 
Singh, the head of the Kalinjar Chaube family, in 1812. The 
present holder is Chaube Jagat Rai, who received the title of 
Rao Bahadur as a personal distinction in 1903. Population 
^.1901), 8,598. The jdgir comprises 18 villages, and has 
a revenue of Rs. 26,000, part of which is derived from the 
sale of diamonds, obtained at two villages in the estate. The 
chief place is Naigaon or Naugaon, situated in 25° ii' N. 
and 80® 49"^ E., 24 miles south of Kalinjar. Population 
(1901), 826. 

Pahra. — One of the Chaube JagIrs in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of 
about 27 square miles, and a population (1901) of 3,535. 
The estate was granted in 1812 to Salig Ram Chaube, son of 
Ram Kishan of Kalinjar. Maksudan Prasad, who was jd^r- 
ddr in 1857, assisted the British to the utmost of his power. 
His successor, the present jdgirddr^ Rao Bahadur Radha 
Charan Ju, succeeded by adoption in 1868, receiving powers 
in 1879. He was educated at the Rajkumar College at Now- 
gong. Of the total area, 6 square miles, or 22 per cent., are 
cultivated. The revenue is Rs. 13,000. A small force of 
100 infantry, 10 cavalry, and 4 gunners with two brass cannon- 
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is maintained. The chief place is Chaubepur, situated in 
25® 6' N. and 80® 48' E., 20 miles from Karwi station on 
the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 878. 

Taraon. — One of the Chaube Jagirs in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area of 
about 26 square miles, surrounding the fort of Taraon 
formerly held by the Rajas of Panna. On the creation 
of the Chaube Jaglrs in 1812, Taraon fell to Chaube Gaya 
Prasad, son of GajMhar, fourth son of Ram Kishan. The 
present holder is Chaube Brij Gopal, who succeeded his 
brother Chaturbhuj in 1894. The population in 1901 was 
3,178. There are 13 villages. Of the total area, 12 
square miles, or 49 per cent., are cultivated. The revenue 
of the State is Rs. 10,000. Taraon or Tarahuhan, the chief 
place, is situated in 24® 59^ N. and 80® 57' E., one mile from 
Karwi station on the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 670. The 
present jagirddr^ however, resides at PathraundT, 5 miles north- 
west of Taraon. Population (1901), 444. 

Bhaisaunda. — One of the Chaube Jagirs in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an 
area of about 32 square miles, and a population (1901) 
of 4,168. The Jdgtr'WB.s created by a readjustment of shares 
which took place in 1817. The present holder, Pandit Sri 
Chhatarsal PrasM Jti, succeeded in 1885. He was educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Nowgong, and was entrusted with 
the management of his jdglr in 1903. The jdglr contains 
20 villages. Of the total area, 10 square miles, or 31 per 
cent., are cultivated. The revenue is Rs. 9,000. Bhaisaunda, 
the chief place in the jdglr, is situated in 25° 18' N. ahd 
80® 48' E., 8 miles from Karwi station on the Jhansi-Manik- 
pur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 1,386. 

Kamta-Rajauia. — One of the Chaube Jagirs in Central 
India, under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, with an area 
of 13 square miles, and a population (1901) of 1,232. The 
chief is a Kayasth by caste, the first grantee, Rao Gopal Lai, 
having been the family vakil of the Chaube family of Kalinjar. 
The grant was made in 1812, when the Chaube family received 
their shares. A sanad of adoption was granted in 1862, The 
present holder is Rao Ram Prasad, who succeeded in 1892. 
The jd^r consists of 3 villages. Of the total area, 899 acres 
are cultivated, 126 being irrigable. The revenue is Rs. 2,500 
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a year. The chief place is Rajaula, situated in 25° ii' N. and 
80° 5 Y E.j 8 miles south of Karwl station on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 211. 

Chitrakut. — Hill and place of pilgrimage in the Karwl 
iahfil of Banda District, United Provinces, situated in 
25*^ 13' N. and 80® 46' E., 3^ miles from the Chitrakut 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, The hill lies 
partly in the Karwl tahsU and partly in the Chaube jdglr of 
Kamta- Rajaula. The Paisuni river flows nearly a mile from 

its base, which has a circumference of three or four miles. A 
terrace, constructed by the Rani of Chhatarsal about 1725, 
and repaired as a famine work in 1896-7, runs round the hill- 
side. In former times the hill was more frequented as a place 
of pilgrimage than any other in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand. 
It is said to have attained its great sanctity in the Tretd- 
yuga or the third epoch of the Hindu cosmogony, when it was 
visited by Rama and Sita during their wanderings in the 
jungles. More than thirty shrines, dedicated to various deities, 
crown the surrounding hills, or fringe the banks of the Paisuni. 
The small town of Sitapur, on the banks of the river, is largely 
inhabited by attendant priests. The temple attendants enjoy 
the revenues of forty-two mahdls within British territory, besides 
several others in the adjoining Native States. Two large fairs 
take place annually, on the occasion of the Ram-naumI and 
Dewali festivals, which formerly attracted 30,000 and 45,000 
persons respectively. The attendance has now shrunk to a 
few thousands, as Raj§s do not attend the festivals, and the 
Maratha family of Karwl has become impoverished. Since 
1897 plague regulations have still further reduced the number 
of pilgrims. 
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Abdul Hamid, 297. 

Abdul-Karim Khan, 2S4. 

Abdul Majid Elhan, 297. 

Abdullah Shah Changal, tomb of, 326. 

Abdur Ras, 297. 

Abhiras, in Allahabad inscription, 17; 
enter Central India, 18. 

Abu Rihan, 390. 

Abul Fazl, murdered, 21,111, 349; on the 
use of opium in Malwa, 68 ; on Malwa, 
126; tomb of, 154; on Narwar, 182; 
on elephants, 1 2, 366. 

Achal Singh, 398. 

Achdr^ forest tree {BucTianania latifolid), 
see Botany and 'Fortsts, 

Achharaj Singh (Beri), 397. 

Actors, singers, &c., in Central India, 
39 ; most in Bundelkhand and Bhll 
tracts, 39. 

Actual workers in Central India, 38 ; in 
agricultural population, 43. 

Addlatf a law court, 147. 

Adansonia digitata, prevalence of, 321; 
introduction of, 322. 

Adeisathroi {Haihayas\ 416. 

Adham Khan, 296. 

Adharpurl (Jaso), 43 1. 

Administration, of Agency, 61-64 ; of 
forests, 51 ; of Native States, 62-63, 
also separate State articles; of badly 
administered States, 62. 

Administrative divisions, of Agency, see 
Political Charges ; of States, separate 
State articles; in time of Akbar, see 
Siibah, SarJ^dr, MahaL 

Adoption by chiefs recognized in sanads, 
62. 

Aiforestation, see Forests. 

Afghan campaign, 271, 

Afzalpur, 179. 

Agar, 157; church at, 30; plague at, 
32 ; Government stallion at, 48. 

Agar-Sarangpur road, 289. 

Agar-Ujjain road, 28, 157, 220, 289. 

Agarwal Banias, 36. 

Agastya Muni, 87, 88. 

Agates, 53. 

Age statistics, Central India, 31. 

Agencies, see Political Charges. 

Agency : 

Central India : formation of, 2, 25 ; 
general description of, 1-80. 

Rajputana, 30, note. See also Chhabra, 
Nandwas, Pirawa, Rajputana, and Si- 
ronj. 
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Agency : Political, see Gwalior Residency, 
Indore Residency, and Baghelkhand, 
Bhopal, Bhopawar, Bundelkhand, and 
Malwa Agencies. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Central 
India, i ; first appointment of, 2 5 ; Sir 
R. Hamilton first Agent, 25; list of 
those holding position of, 63 ; control 
exercised by, 63 ; is Opium Agent, 63, 
69. 

Aghan or Margashii-sha (Hindu month 
correspondingtoNovember-December), 
revenue collections made in, 67. 

Agnikulas, 397. 

Agnimitra, Sunga prince, hero of play 
MalavikagJiimitra, 16; ruling at Vi- 
disha or Bhilsa, 16, 162. 

Agra town, i, 9, 14, 373, 180. 

Agra-Barkbera, 129 (Table), 155. 

Agra Bhil, founder of Agar, 1 57. 

Agra-Bombay road, 58, 129, 146, 166, 
197, 213, 221, 228, 275, 277, 281, 283, 
289, 292, 295, 317, 322, 335, 343; 
police, 71, 338. 

Agricultural labour, scarcity of, 47. 

Agriculture in Central India, 41-48, see 
also separate State articles; popula- 
tion engaged in, 36, 38, 43 ; soils, 
systems of cultivation, and treatment 
of crops, 42-46 ; ceremonies observed 
in, 42-45 ; influence of nakshatras on, 
42 ; implements used m, 47 ; improve- 
ments in, 47 ; scarcity of labourers in, 
47 ; wages paid for, 49, 50; effect of 
famine on, 61 ; statistics of, 78. 

Ahalya Bai, Holkar, 23, 204, 216, 226, 
227, 230, 231, 237, 243 ; takes charge of 
Indore, 204 ; selects Tukoji Rao as com- 
mander, 204 ; administration of, 204 ; 
piety and charities of, 204; raises regular 
battalions, 204 ; dies, 204 ; army of, 
216; founds Indore city, 227; palace 
of, 230 ; selects Maheshwar as capital, 
231 ; tomb and epitaph of, 231 ; private 
237 ; contemporary of Mamul- 
lah of Bhopal, 243. 

Aheli river, 153. 

Ahlr river, 154. 

Ahiravati river, 181. 

AhTrs in Central India, 36. 

Ahirwto (tract), 17, 18. 

Ahmad I (of Gujarat), 230. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 319. 

Ahmadabad (suburb of thopal), 265. 

Ahsan-ullah Khan, 282, 283. 

Ahu river, 94, 

^ Ajab Singh, iDiwSn, 273, 275. 
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Ajaigarli fort, 379 ; capture of, 24, 379 ; 
ancient remains at, 28, 379. 

Ajaigarh State, 375 - 378 ; situation and 
area, 375 ; boundaries, 375 ; climate, 
375 ; history, 375 , archaeology, 376 ; 
population, 377; town and villages, 
377; area cultivated, 377; iron work- 
ings, 377 ; trade, 37S , revenue, 378 ; 
troops, 378; schools and hospitals, 378. 

Ajaigarh town, 378. 

Ajaigarh-Panna road, 369, 378. 

A]aipal, Chauhan, 379. 

Aje Rao, 192. 

Ajit-Singh, Khichi, 193. 

Ajmer Subah, 219, 235. 

Ajmer-Khandwa railway, 221, 224, 234. 

Ajnar river, 240. 

Ajraoda (estate), 290. 

Ak^ a plant ijCalotropis procera)^ see 
Botany. 

Akara, 122, 123. 

Akbar, 21, 29, in, 117, 126, 155, i6r, 
163, 164, 167, 169, 179, 182, 185, 186, 
191,219, 220, 222, 223, 230, 236, 237, 
258, 2di, 266, 286, 296, 313, 319, 325, 
328, 349, 405, 406, 417 ; takes Gwalior, 
21, 169 ; annexes Malwa, 21, 126, 296 ; 

[ takes Kalinj’ar, 21; products of Cen- 

j tral India in time of, 54; Christian 
wife of, 266 ; at Dhar, 325 ; at Man- 
du, 328 ; takes Bandhogarh, 406 ; le- 
gend of birth, 417; for administrative 
divisions of, see Subah^ Sarkdr^ MahdL 

Akbar Khan, 279. 

Akbarpur ford, 57, 222. 

Akbarpur 294. 

Akhatlj, festival of, 42. 

Aktohan 369. 

Al {Morinda tinctorid)^ tree used in dye- 
ing, 53 i 54 » 176- 

Alamgln Darwaza (Gwalior), 170. 

Alamgin Darwaza (Narwar), 1S2. 

Alamgiipur (Bhilsa), 163. 

pargana^ 218, 200, 201, 204, 209, 
2 II, 214, 345; police district of, 217. 

Alapur, see Jora. 

Ala-iid-dln, takes BMlsa, 20, 163 ; takes 
Mandu, 20 ; ravages Dhar, 325. 

Al Biruni, 162, 164, 220. 

Alexander (Gwalior), 175. 

All Bahadur, see Arjun Singh (Sam- 
thar). 

All Bahadur (Banda), 112, 344, 367, 380, 
385. 393. 39 ^ 398, 426. 430 - 

All-Mohan, see Ali-Rajpur. 

Ali-Rajpur State, 337-340 ; situation and 
area, 337 ; boundaries, 337 ; physical 
aspect, 337; climate, 337; history, 337 ; 
sdyar agreement with Dhar, 338 ; popu- 
lation, 338 ; villages, 338 ; Christian mis- 
sions, 338 ; soils and cultivation, 339 ; 
trade, 339; communications, 339; ad- 
ministration, 339; land revenue, 339; 


income and expenditure, 339; educa- 
tion and medical, 340. 

Alijah Club, 180. 

Allpura, petty State of, 398. 

Ali-Rajpur, capital of State, 340, 

Allahabad University, affiliation with, 217. 

Alot pargana, 292, 306. 

Alp Khan, see Hoshang Shah. 

Alsi (linseed), 44, 45, 47. 

Altamsh, governor of Gwalior, 20; suc- 
ceeds as emperor, 20; takes Gwalior, 
Bhilsa, and Ujjain, 20, 125, 163, 169, 
190; takes Narwar, 182. 

Amalday^^fr, 153. 

Aman Singh (Panna), 3d 7. 

Aman Singh (Sarila), 393. 

Aman Singh, Rais (Sohawal), 428. 

Amar Singh, Kachwaha, 186. 

Amar Singh (Khaniadhana), 194. 

Amar Singh (Koela), 226. 

Amar Smgh (Rewah), 42S. 

pargana^ 362, 364. 

Amarkantak, 85, 86, 89, 91, 98, 102, 104, 
404 ; ancient site, 41 6; pargana granted 
to Rewah, 407. 

Amarpatan, archaeological site, 407. 

Ambah, 153. 

Ambaji Inglia, 172. 

Ambdn, or Deccan hemp {Hibiscus can- 
nabinus), 44, 45, 47. 

Amir Khan, PindSn, joins Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 23, 24, 205 ; submits and is 
lecognized as independent, 24, 206 ; 
connexion with Jaora family, 297, 298, 
312 ; holds forts in Bhopal State, 244, 
261; receives Sironj, 286, Chhabra, 
198, and Pirawa pargana^ 313. 

Amir-ul-mulk (Baoni), 383, 

Amjhera zila, 156. 

Amjhera village, 158. 

Amkhut, mission school at, 340. 

Amra, see Amargarh pargana. 

Amusements in Central India, 41. 

Anand Pal of Lahore, 19. 

Anand Rao (II) (Dewas), 291. 

Anand Rao (I) of Dhar, 319. 

Anand Rao (II) of Dhar, 319, 320. 

Anand Rao (III) of Dhar, 320. 

Anand Deo, see Ude Deo. 

Anandl Bai, 319, 

Anderson, Mr., first Resident with Sin- 
dhia, I, 128, 135. 

Andherl river, 95, 19S. 

Andheii stupa, 161. 

Animism in Central India, 37. 

Animistic tnbes, see Animists, Bhlls, 
Gondwana. 

Animists, number of, in Central India, 
36, 37 ; sects among, 37. 

Anirudh (Panna), 367. 

Anirudh Singh (Rewah), 406. 

Anjan, forest tree {Hardwickia binatci), 
see Botany and Forests. 
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Anjar pargana^ 336. 

Ankhmtchi (‘ blind - man’s - buff ’), see 
Amusements. 

Antelope, 12, 134, 405. 

Antharpatha soil, 210. 

Antri (Gwalior), tomb of Abul Fazl at, 
154, 349* 

Antri (Indore), 219. 

Aiiup Singh, Kachwaha, 186. 

Anup Singh (Rewah), 406. 

Aparbal Singh (Bihat), 397. 

Appeals, judicial, in Central India Agency, 
64, 65 ; in Native States, see separate 
State articles. 

Aravalli range, i, 5, 132. 

Archaean rocks, 9, 132. 

Archaeology, knowledge of, small, 26 ; 
need for excavation and search, 26; 
list of principal archaeological sites, 
27, see also 140, 208, 247, 320, 358, 
376, 387, 407; Director-General of, 
270. 

Architecture, Buddhist, 27; Gupta, 28; 
Jain or mediaeval, 28 j modem, 28 ; 
30; Muhammadan, 29, 247, 320, 328; 
Hindu domestic, 29. 

Area, Central India : of Agency, i ; of 
natural divisions, 2 ; of cultivation, 44, 
78. See also separate State articles. 

Arkar, see Tiiar, 

Arjar station, 353. 

Arjun Pal, 348, 

Arjun Sjigh (Datia), rebellion of, 357. 

Arjun Singh (Narsinghgarh), 276. 

Arjun Singh (Samthar), 362. 

Arjun Singh (Tori-Fatehpur), 395. 

Arjuna Varman Paramara, 326. 

Arms, importation of, 54. See also 
separate State articles 

Army, of British Government, 70 ; local 
corps, 70 , Imperial Service corps, 
71, 151, 2 t 6, 257; of Native States, 
71. See also separate State articles. 

Arsij see Alsu 

Alts and manufactures, in Central India, 
53 ; weaving industries, 53 ; dyeing, 
53 ; metal-work, 53 ; stone cairing, 
53; opium manufacture, 54; jail in- 
dustries, 72 See also separate State 
articles under Arts and Manufactures 
and Jails. 

Artisans, wages, of, 49, 50. See also 
separate State articles. 

Asad-All-Khan, 283. 

Asaf Jah, Nizam, 383. 

Asaf IChan, 235, 417. 

Asarh (Hindu month corresponding to 
Jnne-July), sowings in, 43. 

Asbestos, 53. 

Ashta tahsU, 245. 

Ashta town, 261 ; a stage on old route. 


^ 7 - 

Asirgarh fort, ceded by 


Sindhia, 138. 


Asoka, in Central India, i 5 , 123, 190; 
accession and Buddhist revival, 16; 
erection of stupas by, 16, 162; edict 
pillar of, 16, 28, 269; rule at Ujjain, 26S 

Assessments, in Central India, 67. See 
also separate State articles U7ider Land 
Revenue. 

Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, 63; judicial powers of, 64, 
in charge of Residency hmits, 63, 229 ; 
is Deputy Opium Agent in Malwa, 64, 
69. 

Ath Kot of Bundelkhand, 37S, 387. 

Au river, 236. 

* Augustus of India,’ see Bhoja I of Dhar. 

Aurangabad, Siibah of, 223, 

Aurangzeb,22,i34, 161, 163, 175, 191, 306, 
325, 356, 366 ; wins battle of Fateh- 
abad, 22, 202 ; takes Bhilsa, 161, 163; 
at Gyaraspur, 1 75 ; grants sanads for 
Sitamau State, 306. 

Avadhendra Singh (KothI), 429. 

Avail f plant {Cassia auriculaid)^ see 
Botany. 

Avanti, kingdom of, 16, 122, 123, 189 
See also Ujjain. 

Avantidesa, 123. 

Avantikas, 122. 

Avasgarh, 334. 

Avdhiit Singh (Rewah), 406, 418. 

Awadhi dialect, 34. 

Awar, Buddhist remains at, 225. 

Aziz Himar in Malwa, 20, 325. 

B. 

Baba Kapur, 37, 141. 

Bdbd Skahif see Coinage. 

Babadeo, sect of, 37. 

Babar, emperor, seizes Malwa, 2 1 ; cap- 
tures Gwalior, 21, 169; Chanderi, 21, 
164, 

Bajbulf forest tree {Acacia arabicci)^ see 
Botany a 9 id Forests- 

Babulikhera, see Barwaha. 

Bachh Raj (Gaur), 160. 

Bachha Raja, 376. 

Bachhon, archaeological site, 376. 

Badalgarh, 170, 

Badaus pargana, 396. 

Badhaks, see Bagris. 

Badhawar district restored to Dhar, 320, 

322, 330. 

Bagar tract, 121. 

Bagaud pargana^ 294, 316. 

Bagdi river, 220. 

Bagga shdhi, coin, 413. 

Bagh, Buddhist remains at, 158; 27, 140, 
158, 315 ; rocks of, 87, 133, 202. 

Bagh river, 158. 

Bagh Singh, Raja, 158. 

Baghain nver, 97, 109. 

Baghell dialect, 34, 35, 

Baghelkhand Agency, 402-403. 
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Baghelkhand tract, 105-108; situation, 
105 ; name, 105 ; physical features, 105 ; 
geology, 106 ; forests, 106 ; histojy', 106— 
108 ; people, soil, and crops, 108 ; 
kings of the forest country in, 17; 
Murundas (tribe) in, 17; Kalachuris 
in, 18 ; joined to Malwa to form Cen- 
tral India, 2, 25 ; excess females in, 
32; dialects in, 35 ; cultivating classes, 
36; food of people in, 39; dress of 
people in, 40; shoes, 40; houses in, 
40; soils of, 41, 42; irrigation more 
necessary in, 42; wheat irrigated in, 
44 ; wages in, 49 ; old route in, 57 ; 
travelling formerly dangerous in, 57 ; 
famine and scarcity in, 59 ; sanad 
States in, 62. 

Eaghels (Baghelas), 35, 105, 108, 370, 
405, 428, 429. 

Bagirath Rao, see Jayaji Rao Sindhia. 
Bagli (estate), 289, 290. 

Bagiis, cnminal tube, 

Bahadur Shah, emperor, in, 242, 258. 
Bahadur Shah (Gujarat), 21, 126, 163, 
179, 222, 326, 327. 

Bahadur Singh (Kothi), 429^ 

Bahadur Singh (Sitamau), 307. 
Bahadurgarh, 281,283. See also Isagarh. 
Bahera, forest tree {Terminalia beUrica\ 
see Botany and Forests. 

Bahlol Lodi, 21, 125, 349, 406, 

Bahmani Sultans, 125. 

Bahram Loth Rajputs, 159, 

Baiji Ram, 243, 259. 

Baijnath, archaeological site, 407. 

Bairma river, 109, 375, 380. 

Baiza Bai (Gwalior), 138. 

BajI Rao I (Peshwa), 22, 112, 203. 

Baji RaO II (Peshwa), 22, 112, 127, 163, 
191, 291, 319, 350, 366, 367. 

Baji Rao III (Peshwa), 105, 112, 137, 205, 
206, 220, 

Bajna tahsily 304. 

Bajra^ a millet {Pencillaria spiccUd), 43. 
Bajranath (temple), 176. 

Bajranggarh, 155, 192. 

Baka-ullah, 282, 283. 

Bakaner, 156. 

Bakhar (‘harrow’), used in Central 
India, 42, 47. 

Bakht Singh (Ajaigarh), 375, 376, 378. 
Bakht Singh (Chhatarpur), 38O. 

Bakht Singh (Chirgaon), 394, 

Bakhtawar Singh (Amjhera), 1 58, 
Bakhtgarh (estate), 316. 

BakI Muhammad Khan, 246* 

Bakswaho, 365, 369. 

Baland tribe, 417. 

Balan<lipur, see Bandliogarh. 

Ealantipiir, see Eandhogarh. 
Balantipyrgon, see Bandhogarh* 
Balapury^^V, 153. 

Balban, emperor, 20, 164. 


Balbhadra Singh (Nagod), 423. 

Baldeo (Chaube), 431. 

Baldeogaih, 347, 353. 

Balthasar (Bourbon), 266. 

Balwant Singh (Khichi), 192, 281. 
Balwant Singh (Ratlam), 303. 

Bamora station, 279. 

Bamori tahsil (Bhopal), 259. 

Banaphar! dialect, 384, 386. 

Banas nver, 99. 

B^da, head-quarters of Bundelkhand 
Agency, 344 ; district of, assigned to 
Gum^ Singh, 372, 375 ; Nawab of, 
see All Bahadur. 

Banda station, 399 

Banda-Chhatarpur-Saugor road, 346, 369, 
382, 383, 388, 389. 397 - 
Banda-Nagod road, 378. 

Bandair (Bhander) rocks, 6, 8, 31, 53, 
132. 

Bandar {Macacus rhesus), 12. 

Bandhogarh, 416; attacked by Sikandar 
Lodi and Akbar, 406, 417. 

Bandhora jdglr, 430. 

Bandhu, see Bandhogarh. 

Bangash, see Muhammad IChan. 

Bangrod, 31 1. 

Bani, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Banias, in Central India, 36, 39, 55. 
Banka-Pahari (petty State), 394, 395. 
Bankers in Central India, 39, 67. See also 
State articles under Land Revenue 
Banne Singh (Rajgarh), 273. 

Baobab, see Adansonia digitala, 

Baoni State, 383 ; chief town (Kadaura), 

384* 

Bapa Rawal (Udaipur), 334, 

Bapu Sandhia, 303. 

BapujI Sindhia, 137. 

Bara Mahal (Bhopal), 265. 

BaraTalao (Bhopal), 263, 264. 

Barabij sect, 37. 

Baragaon, 394. 

Barakzais, 242, 283, 284. 

Baramawal (Sailana), mint at, 31 1. 
Barasia, see Berasia. 

Barauda tahsil, 298, 299. 

Baraunda, petty State, 421. 

Barbast, see Tanka* 

Bardi, 52, 412, 415. 

Bardia (estate), 290. 

Bareli tahsil, 260. 

Bareth-Udayapur road, 187. 

Bargoa, lead (galena) found at, 52, 
Bargujais, 153 

Barhut, stupa at, 423 ; id, 27 ; Sunga in- 
scription at, 16 ; stage on old route, 57. 
Bari fort, 260. 

Bari Kacheri (cave), 225. 

Bariarpur canal, 97, 377. 

Barihus morare 7 tsis (fish), 1 3, 1 79. 
Baikhera (estate), 290. 

I Barkhera (chhotd), 316 (Table)* 
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Barlvhera {motd), 516 (Table). 

Barkhera tahstl^ 299. 

Barkhera Deo Dungri, 290 (estate). 

Barkhera Panth. 290 (estate). 

Barley, 44. 

Barlow, Sir G-, policy of, 23. 

Barme district, 425. 

Barmhan, 104. 

Baro (Bamagar), archaeological remains 
at, 159-160, 284. 

Baro-Pathar!, see Patharl. 

Baroda town (Gwalior), 160. 

Baroda - Godhra - Ujjain - Ratlam- Nagda 
Railway, 56, 57, 1461 177 . 2 I 3 > 299 < 304. 
306, 31 1, 317. 339, 341. 

Baron! Thakurs (Datia), 357, 

BaiT, Sir D., 63, 

Barugaza (Broach), 190, 

Barwaha pargana^ 52, 53, 223. 

Barwaha town, 223 ; 54, 56, 200, 208, 209, 
212, 222. 

Baiwani State, 333-336 ; area and situa- 
333; boundaries, 333; natural 
divisions, 333 ; climate, 333 ; history, 
334; population, 335; towns and vil- 
lages, 335 ; area under cultivation, 
335 ; land revenue, 335 ; trade and 
commerce, 335; administration, 336; 
revenues, 336; coinage, 336; educa- 
tion, 336 ; medical, 336 ; m Bhopawar 
Agency, 315, 316; family represents 
Sesodias, 35 ; valuable forests in, 50. 

BarwanI town, 104, 334, 336. 

Barwani-Bagh-Amjhera road, 327. 

Barwani-Julwania road, 335. 

Baiw^I-Kukshi road, 327, 335. 

Basalt dikes, 318, 348. 

Baskets, dealers in, in Central India, 39. 

Basodatown (Gwalior), 155. 

Basoda State, 283. 

Bassein, Treaty of, 112, 137, 205, 344, 
406, 

Bat la {malar), peas {JPisum sativum), 4^, 
45 * 

Battles — at Buxar, 22 ; Dig, 205 ; Fateh- 
abad, 22, 191, 302, 325 ; Guradia, 179 ; 
Indore, 23, 137, 205 ; Kardla, 210 ; 
Kasrawad, 205 ; Lamghan, 19 ; Maharaj- 
pur, 25, 139, 177 ; Mehidpiir, 24, 233 ; 
Panlpat, 22, 135, 169; Panniar, 139, 
178 ; Poona, 205. 

Bawan-ch auras 373. 

Bawangaja, Jain sacred hill, 337 ; 315. 

Barley, Mr., 63. 

Bax, Mr., 63. 

Bayazid, see Baz Bahadur, 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa, 21, 126, 291,296, 
328, 329 - 

Bears, 12, 134, 366, 405. 

Behronda taksTl, 260. 

Bel, foiest tree {Aegle Marmelos), see 
Botany and Forests, 

Belan river, 98. 


Benaiga, 225. 

Bengal gneiss, 133. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 56, 402, 411, 
419, 420. 

Beni Singh Hazuii founds Maihar State, 
367, 426. 

Bentmck, Lord W,, suppresses thagi^ 72, 
Beraghat, 104. 

Berasia pargana {iakslV), forms nucleus 
of Bhopal State, 242, 258 ; held by 
Marathas, 242, 258, 261 ; held by Brit- 
ish, 25S, 261, 320, 338; restored to 
Bhopal, 246, 258, 261, 320; town, 261, 
259 - 

Beri, petty State, 397. 

Beri Sal (Maksudangarh), 192, 282. 

Besh river, 97, 162, 187. 

Beshnagar (Bhilsa), 162, 269. 

Besli river, 96. 

Betel-leaf {Piper Belle), 54. 

’heimsi parga 7 za, 221. 

Betwa Canal, 97, 113, 357, 362, 363. 
Betwa river, 96-97 ; 3, 86, 130, 154, 155, 
161, 162, 180, 187, 240, 258, 260, 278, 

347. 354, 356. 357. 362, 363- 

Bhzhrsi pargana, 339. 

Bhadalpur, see Bhilsa, 

Bhadaura, petty State, 197, 128, 129. 
Bhadauria Rajputs, 163, 165. 

Bhadon or Bhadrapada (Hindu month 
corresponding to August-September), 
revenue collections made m, 67. 
Bhadravati, see Bhilsa, 

BMgasid Mist- dkdg (division of crop>, 67. 
See also State articles under Land 
Revenue. 

Bhagor tahsTl, 308. 

Bhagwan Rao (Datia), founds State, 356. 
Bhagwant Raj (Sohawal), 428. 

Bhagwat Singh (Orchha), 350* 

Bhaillesha, see Bhilsa. 

Bbainsoda tappa, 156. 

Bhaira, Raja (Rewah), 406, 

Bhaisakho, see Garhi. 

Bhaisola, see Dhotna. 

Bhampta, criminal class, 72. 

Bhan Pratap Singh (Bijawar), 381. 

Bhana, Bhil, 224, 

Bhander, see Bandair. 

Bhander town, 160-1 6r j 154. 

Bhang (hemp diug), see Excise. 
Bhanpura, 224; 200, 206, 209, 219. 
Bhanrer hills, 86, 105, 427. 

Bhanu Gupta, 17. 

Bhanu Pratap Singh (JignI), 396. 
Bhanwar, a grey soil, 249. 

Bhao Holkar, 207. 

Bhaogarh, 157. 

Bhaihut stupa, 27, 28, 422, 423. 

Bhars hold Biindelkhand, iio-iii. 

Bharti Chand (Jaso), 430. 

Bharti Chand I (Orchha), 349, 355. 
Bharti Chand II (Prchha), 350, 395. 
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Bharudpura (estate), 316. 

Bhasnai family, adoption to Datia from, 

Z57- 

Bhat-Ghora (region), 106 ; elephants in, 51. 

Bhathkhera Thaknr, adoption m family 
of, 276. 

Bhatkheri (estate), 290. 

Bhawangaon Moghia settlement, 71. 

Bhawani Singh (Datia), 357, 

Bhelsa, see Bhilsa. 

Bhikangaon village, 57. 

Bhikangaon pargana^ 223. 

Bhil Agency, 3 i 5 > 

Bhil Corps, see Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Bhilala, 84, 85 ; Bhumia chiefs of, 36, 
71, 84 ; tribal organization, 85. 

Bhil panic iahstl^ 3 1 1 . 

JBhtl^dras, Bhil hamlets, 330, 

Bhils, 81-85 ; mark iika on chiefs, 81, 
219, 235; leclamation of, 81, 142; re- 
gion occupied by, 81 ; numbers in 
Central India, 81 ; tribal organization 
and customs, 84; disposal of murder 
cases in Barwani among, 332; rising 
by in Ali-Rajpur, 338; language of, 
34 * 

Bhilsa sz/(2, 155 ; transferred to Gwalior 
Residency, 129. 

Bhilsa town, 161-163 ; ancient site, 161 ; 
Vijaya Mandir, 161-163 ; stupas^ 27, 
611,267; older town of Beshnagar, 162; 
Altamsh captures, 20, 125, 163; Ala- 
iid-din seizes, 20, 163 ; Sher Shah takes, 
21 ; stage on old route, 57, 230 ; falls 
to Bhopal, 163 ; seized bySmdhia, 163. 

Bhilwara (region), 315. 

Bhilwara town, 252. 

Bhim Singh, Ran a (Jat), 165, 166. 

Bhim Singh, of Kotah, 193. 

Bhim Smgh (Barwani), 334. 

Bhim Singh (Maihar), 426, 

Bhim's Bazar (cave), 225. 

Bhima Bai, received Kunch, 205. 

Bhiman Singh (Jhabua), 330. 

Bhind town, 163 ; 56, 154. 

Bhind zila, soil of, 142 ; cattle of, 48, 144. 

Bhind-Jhansi road, 1 29. 

Bhira, see Bhaira. 

Bhitaria Tal, 376. 

Bhoj (of Kanaiij), see Bhoja (Gurjara). 

Bhoja (Gurjara), 19 ; inscription of, 170. 

Bhoj'a, Raja (Nagod), 422. 

Bhoja I (Paramara) of Dhar, 19, 124, 
125, 240, 263, 264, 324 

Bhoja II (Paramara) of Dhar, 327. 

Bhoj pal, 240. 

Bhojpur stupa, 161. 

Bhojpur village, 261-263; old temples 
at, 28, 53, 247, 262 ; great lake and 
dam, 30, 240, 262, 263. 

Bhojpura, see Bhopal City. 

Bhopal Agency, 238, 239 ; situation and 
area, 238 ; boundaries, 238 ; population 


and density, 238 ; towns and villages, 
238 ; creation of, 238 ; rank of Agent, 
23S ; States and estates under, 238 ; 
powers of Agent, 238. 

Bhopal Battalion, see Bhopal Infantry. 

Bhopal City, 263-266; 259; situation and 
area, 263; great lakes at, 263 ; appeal - 
ance of, 263 ; tradition as to site of, 
264; became the capital, 264, improved 
by Sikandar Begam, 264 ; buildings in, 
265 ; Fatehgarh fort, 265 ; old Koran 
in fort, 265; trade and commerce of, 
265 ; municipality, 265 ; schools, 266 ; 
hospitals, 266 ; founding of, 242 ; Taj- 
ul-Masajid mosque, 29, 53, 265 ; 

plague in, 32 ; wages in, 49 ; impor- 
tant trade centre in Central India, 54 ; 
telephones in, 59. 

Bhopal Contingent, see Bhopal Infantry. 

Bhopal Infantry, 271 ; cost of, 255, 271 ; 
raising and reorganization of, 271 ; be- 
haviour during Mutiny, 271 ; present 
designation, 271. 

Bhopal Singh, Raja Bahadur (Ajaigarh), 

376- 

Bhopal State, 239-272 ; importance of, 
239; situation, 239; boundaries, 240; 
name, 240 ; nature of country m, 240 ; 
hills and rivers, 240 ; geology, 240 ; 
botany, 241 ; fauna, 241 ; climate and 
rainfall, 242 ; history, 242-247 ; origin 
of founder, 242 ; Dost Muhammad 
obtains lease of Berasia, 242 ; founds 
the State, 242 ; death and character of, 
242 ; Yar Muhammad succeeds, 242 ; 
Faiz Muhammad succeeds, 242 ; Baiji 
Ram, minister, 243 ; Hayat Muham- 
mad succeeds, 243 ; Faulad Kh^ be- 
comes minister, 243; assists Colonel 
Goddard, 243 ; dies, 243 ; Chhote Khan, 
minister, 243 ; influence and character 
of Mamullah, 243 ; decline in power of 
State, 243 ; Wazir Muhammad arrives 
in Bhopal, 243; is opposed by Ghaus 
Muhammad, 243 ; Murid Khan be- 
comes minister, 243 ; calls in the Ma- 
rathas, 244; surrenders foit to Amir 
Khan, 244 ; Ghaus Muhammad surren- 
ders Islamnagar to Sindhia, 244 ; Hayat 
Muhammad dies, 244 ; difference be- 
tween Wazir and Ghaus Muhammad, 
244 ; attempt made to treat with British, 
244; siege of Bhopal, 244; Wazir dies, 
244 ; rule passes to Wazir’s son, Nazar 
Muhammad, 244; treaty with British, 
245 ; faithful observance of, 245 ; death 
of Nazar Muhammad, 245 ; Munir Mu- 
hammad succeeds, 245; abdicates in 
favour of Jahangir Muhammad, 245; 
Jahangir marries Sikandar Begam, 245 ; 
plots against Kudsia Begam, 245 ; dies, 
245 ; Shah Jahan Begam succeeds, 245 ; 
Sikandar Begam as regent, 245 ; intio- 
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duces many reforms, 246 ; Shah Jahan 
marries Baki Muhammad Khan, 246; 
Shah Jahan waives right to rule, 246 ; 
Sikandar Begam’s loyalty in 1857, 246 ; 
Berasia district granted to Stale, 246 ; 
Sikandar Begam dies, 246 ; Shah Jahan 
assumes rule, 246 ; Baki Muhammad 
dies, 246 ; Sh^ Jahan marries Siddik 
Hasan, 246 ; her administrative re- 
forms, 246; contributes to 1 ail ways, 
246 ; dissensions between Shah Jahan 
and her daughter, 246; Siddik Hasan 
disgraced, 246 ; Shah Jah^ dies, 246; 
Sultan Jahan succeeds, 246 ; sons of 
Shah Jahan, 246 ; titles and salute, 
247; archaeology, 247; architecture, 
247 ; the people, 247 ; density and 
decrease, 248 ; towns and villages, 248 ; 
general statistics, 248 ; religion, 248 ; 
castes and occupations, 248 ; Christian 
missions, 249; agricultural conditions, 
249 ; soils, 249 ; statistics of agncul- 
ture, 249 ; system of cultivation, 249 ; 
area cultivated, 250; irrigation, 250; 
cattle, 250; fairs, 250; wages, 250; 
pnces, 250; material condition, 251; 
forests, 251 ; minerals, 251 ; arts and 
manufactures, 252; commerce and trade, 
252 ; trade centres, 252 ; railways, 252 ; 
roads, 252 ; post and telegraphs, 253 ; 
famine, 253 ; administration, 253 ; 
powers of chief, 253 , civil and cri- 
minal justice, 254 ; finance, 254 ; land 
revenue, 255 ; miscellaneous revenue, 

256 ; opium, 256 ; excise, 256 ; public 
works, 256 ; army, 257; Imperial Ser- 
vice cavaliy, 257 ; police and jails, 257 ; 
education, 257; hospitals and dispen- 
saries, 257 ; vaccination, 257 ; surveys, 

257 ; Taj-ul-Masajid mosque, 265. 

Bhopal State Railway, 55, 252. 

Bhopal-Hoshangabad road, 252, 

Bhopal-Islamnagar-Berasia-Rajgarhroad, 

253, 261, 274, 275. 

Bhopal-Sehore-Ashta-Dewas road, 58, 
252, 261, 289, 292. 

Bhopal - Siampur- Hingonl-Narsmghgarh 
road, 232, 259. 

Bhopal-Ujjain railway, 55, 57, 94, 95, 
145, 186, 188, 213, 220, 237, 238, 252, 
263, 270, 275, 279, 289, 295. 

Bhopawar Agency, situation, area, and 
boundaries, 315 ; physical aspects, 315 ; 
old lemains in, 315 ; population, 315; 
towns and villages, 315; history of 
charge, 315; table of States and estates 
in, 316; powers of Political Agent, 
317 ; communications, 317 ; head-quar- 
ters (Sardarpur), 184; Bhilala (Bhu- 
mia) chiefs in, 36, 84; asbestos found 
in, 53- 

Bhopawar village, 315, 

Bhumara, aichaeological site, 424. 


Bhumias, Bhilala. 

Bhiimiats, 316, 

Bhupal, s££ Bhopal. 

Bhuragarh, 399. 

Biaora ^ar^aua, 274. 

Biaora town, 275. 

Biaora-Sehore road, 277. 

Bibliography, of Central India, 76; of 
Bundelkhand. 1 1 5 ; of Malwa, 127, of 
Gwalior, 152. also articles on 

places of historical impoitance. 

Bichia river, 414. 

Bichpuri, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Bichraud I estate, 290. 

Bichraud II estate, 290. 

Bihar river, 98, 414. 

Bihat, petty State, 397. 

Btja, forest tree {Pterocarpus Marsu- 
plum), see Botany a 7 id Forests. 

Bija, Gauli, 223. 

Bijagarh, elephants at, 12, 51,203 ; sarkdr 
of, 223, 229, 315, 334; old fort of, 209, 
223 

Bij’ai Bahadur (Datia), 357. 

Bijai Bikramajit Bahadur (Charkhari), 

372. 

Bijai Singh (Ajaigarh), 376. 

Bijai Singh (AIT-Rajpur), 338. 

Bijai Singh (Gond), 380, 383. 

Bijai Singh, Khichi, 193, 196. 

Bijai Singh (Sheopur-Baroda), 160. 

Bijaipur, 153. 

Bijapur, 57. 

Btjasal^ see Btja, 

Bijawar pargana, 382. 

Bijawar State, 380-383 ; situation and 
area, 380 ; boundaries, 380 ; name, 380 ; 
geology, 380; history, 380; popula- 
tion, 381; soil and cultivation, 381; 
forests, 381 ; minerals, 382; commerce, 
382 ; communications, 382 ; adminis- 
tration, 382 ; revenues, 382 j land re- 
venue, 382 ; troops, 383. 

Bijawar town, 383. 

Bijawar-Mahatgawan road, 382, 383. 

Bijawars, geological formation of, 9, 52, 
53 > nh 132, 365; 3S0. See also Geo- 
logy. 

Bijeraghogarh, 423. 

Bijna, 394; adoption to Orchha from, 
395. 

Bikramajit Singh, Khichi, 193, 

Bila river, 380. 

Bilaud (estate), 290. 

Bilheri,y(2^r of, 345, 386. 

Bilkisganj lahsll, large fair in, 250 ; prices 
in, 251. 

Biloni waterfall, 414. 

Bina-Guna-Baran Railway, 55, 95, 96, 
129, 145, 166, 180, 281. 

Bindhachal range, 86, 108, 

Bindusara, Maurya, i6. 

Binjhpahar, 404, 415. 
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Bir Singh (Rathor), 330. 

BIr Smgh (Rewah), 406, 427. 

Bir Singh Deo (Bljawar), 380. 

BIr Singh Deo (Orchha), succeeds as chief, 
349 ; murders Abul Fazl, 21, iii, 154, 
349; palaces of, 30, 349, 354, 360; 
cenotaph of, 349, 355. 

Bir Singh Deo (Samthar), 363. 

BIrbhadra (Rewah), 406. 

Blibhan (Rewah), 406. 

Birsagar, lake at, 347. 

Birsinghpur, 369, 406, 428. 

Bishan Singh (Maihar), 426. 

Bison {Bos gaurus)^ 12, 202, 242. 

Black cotton soil {nidr^ kali ii, 

41, 42, 45 See also State ai tides. 
Blacksmiths, wages of, 49. 

Blind, in Central India, 33. 

Boar, wild, 12. 

Bodeli station, 339. 

Bodhanpur, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Bohra Bakhal (Ujjain), 189. 

Bohras, 55. 

Bolia, Govind Rao, 205. 

Bombay, Presidency of, i, 81, 82, 103, 
200, 315, 330, 333, 337. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way, 56, 100, 145, 177, 213, 220, 226, 
289, Z04, 317, 339, 341. 

Bombay Medical College, scholarships at, 

2X8., 

Books published locally, 74. 

Botany, Central India, ii. See also 
separate State articles. 

Boundary disputes, procedure in, 26, 
65. 

Bourbons, of Bhopal, see Ichhawar ; Sal- 
vador Bourbon, 244,266 ; Jean Philippe, 
266. 

Boyd, 204. 

Brahmanism, revival of, 16, 190. 
Brahmans, in Central India, 35, 38, 39. 
See also State articles under Popula- 
tion. 

Braj Bhasha dialect, 34. 

Breccias, 201. 

Breeding, of cattle, 47 ; of horses, 48. 
Bridges, old Muhammadan, 182. 

Brij Gopal (Chaube), 433. 

Brinjdlf vegetable {Solanum melongend), 

46. 

British Government, extradition between 
States and, 65 ; supremacy of, estab- 
lished, 23 , 127; troops of, in Central 
India, 70. 

Broach, 54, 103, 104, 190* 

Broad-gauge railways, 55, 56. 

Brown, General, takes Jawad, 176. 
Brownrigg, Major, 236. 

Bruce, Captain, 170. 

Budh Singh, Diwan, 394. 

Bndh Singh, Khichi, 381. 

Bud ha Gupta, 17. 


Buddha, 268. 

Buddha Varman Kalachuri, 107, 

Buddhist period in Central India, 16 ; 
architecture and remains, 3 7 See also 

Bagh, Barhut, Bhilsa, Dhamnar, Nagod, 
S^chl, UdayagM. 

Buffalo {Bos btihalus\ 13, 48, 202. 

Buildings, in Buddhist days, 16, 27, 28, 
161, 162, 267; of Gupta class, 28; of 
mediaeval class, 28 ; modern, 28, 70 ; 
Muhammadan, 29 ; water palace, 39 ; 
Hindu domestic, 29 ; Imperial, main- 
tenance of, 70 ; lecent, important, 
70. 

Building stone, 52, 54, 87, 145, 202, 212, 
241, 251,411. 

Biindela Gate (Rewah), 418. 

Bundelas, 36, loS, in, 194, 348, 356, 366, 

375 j 380, 393 - 397 , 399 > 430 ‘ 

Bundell dialect, 34 

Bundelkhand tract, 108-115; Kalachuris 
in, 18, 19 ; Muhammad Khan Bangash 
enters, 22 ; Peshwa obtains footing in, 
22 ; ferment in, 23 ; swept by Pindaiis, 
24; joined to Malwa to form Central 
India, 2, 25 ; ghats common in, 30; dia- 
lect of, 34 ; Agarwals of, 36 ; peasants 
36 ; cultivating classes m, 36 ; 
sects peculiar to, 37 ; prevalence of 
dancers, &c , in, 39 ; food of people in, 
39 ; dress of people in, 40 ; houses in, 
40; soils of, 41, 42 ; irrigation more 
necessary in, 42 ; sowings commence 
in, 43 ; wheat irrigated in, 44 ; rotation 
of crops in, 46 ; wages in, 49 ; served 
by Jh^si-Manikpur Railway, 56 ; old 
route in, 57; travelling formerly danger- 
ous in, 57$ famine and scarcity in, 59 ; 
famine protection works, 61 ; sanad 
States in, 62 ; extent of tract, 108 ; 
name, iq8 ; physical features, 108 ; 
rivers, 109 ; geology, 109 ; soils, 109 ; 
histoiy, 109-112 ; early history, 109; 
Chandels, 109 ; nse of Bundelas, in ; 
Himmat and AH Bahadur seize, 112 J 
ceded to British, 112 ; population partly 
Dravidian, 113; religion and social 
characteristics, 113 ; dialects, 113. 

Bundelkhand Agency, 344"-34d ; situation 
and area, 344 ; boundaries, 344 ; physi- 
cal aspects, 344 ; population, 344 ; 
towns and villages, 344 ; history, 344 ; 
States and estates in, 344, 345 ; creation 
of Agency, 345 ; communications, 345 ; 
powers of Political Agent, 345 ,* table 
of States, 347 j head-quarters of (Now- 
gong), 392. 

Bundelkhand gneiss, 5, 8, 131, 133, 34S, 
356. See also Geology. 

Bundelkhand!, see Bundell Dialect, 

Buradan cave, 408. 

Burhanpur, Treaty of, 137, 

Burial of dead, 40, 
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C. 

Calcutta, through communication with, 56. 

Camac, Major, 23, 135. 

Camp of Agent to the Governor* General 
(Residency limits), land originally as- 
signed for Resident, Indore, 228 ; 
became Agency head-quarters, 228 ; 
mutiny at, 229; appearance of, 229; 
Residency house in, 229 ; buildings 
and institutions in, 229; garnson of, 
229 ; mission in, 229; revenue of, 229; 
opium d^p6t, 229; administration of, 
229. 

Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 38, 73, 
142, 176, igr, 210, 229, 306, 321, 322, 
32?- 

Cantonment Magistrates, powers of, 64, 
65. 

Cantonments, see Mhow, Nimach, and 
Nowgong. 

Came, Mr., 372, 

Carpenters in Central India, 39 ; wages 
of, 49- 

Carpets, manufacture of, in jails, 72. See 
also separate State articles. 

Carter, Dr., 133. 

Carts, used in grain traffic, 55 ; types of, 
in Central India, 58 ; in towns, 53. 

Castes, in Central India, 35-36 ; effect of 
railways on, 57- 

Cattle breeds, in Central India, 47, 144, 
211. 

Cavalry, British, 234; Native, 157, 166; 
Imperial Service, 71, 15 1, 180, 216, 
257 ; State, see separate State articles. 

Cave temples, see Bagh, Dhamnar, Mara, 
and Udayagirl 

Cemetery, Morar, 180; Narwar, 182; 
Mehidpur, 233. 

Central India, physical aspects, x ; situa- 
tion, I ; boundaries, i ; area, i ; name, 
1,2; scene^, 3; geology, 4-ri ; botany, 
II-I2J wild animals, 12; birds, la ; 
fish, 13 ,' reptilia, 13 ; insects, 13 ; 
climate, 13; rainfall, 15; storms, 15; 
history, 15-26 ; population, 30-41 J 
agricultural conditions, 41-47 ; rents, 
wages, and prices, 48-50 ; forests, 50- 
52 ; minerals, 53 ; building stone, 52 ; 
arts and manufactures, 53-54; com- 
merce and trade, 54-55 ; means of com- 
munication, 55-58, post and telegraphs, 
58; famines, 58; administration, 6i- 
65 ; finance, 65 ; currency, 65 ; land 
revenue, 66-68 ; miscellaneous revenue, 
68-70 ; local and municipal, 70 ,* pub- 
lic works, 70; army, 70; police, 71; 
jails, 72; education, 73 ; medical, 74; 
surveys, 75. Tables, 77-80 : 1. Popu- 
lation. II. Agriculture. III. Revenue. 
IV. Education. V. Medical. 

Central India Horse, 70, 151, 157, 166; 


political status of officer commanding, 
64, 128, 157, 166, 288. 

Central Provinces, i, 84, 88, 89,91, 97, 
99, 102, 103, 104, 115, 116, 130, 200, 
240, 259, 278, 283, 2S4, 345, 347» 5 ^ 5 , 
385, 403, 426 ; postal circle of, 59 ; 
Nimar placed under, 223. 

Cesses, 65. See also separate State articles 
tinder Land Revenue. 

Chachaia, 98, 414. 

Chahada Deva, 1S2. 

Chaidyas, see Kalachuri. 

Chain Singh (Nagod), 423. 

Chain Singh (Narsinghgarh), 276. 

Chait or Chaitra (Hindu month cor- 
responding to Maich-Apnl), revenue 
collections in, 67. 

Chaitiyagiri (BMlsa), 162, 269. 

Chattyas^ 27, 28, 158, 225, 269. 

Chdkrana (grants to servants), 65. See 
also State articles. 

Chalukyas of Anhilwara (Gujarat), 20, 
107, 125, 187, 190; of Kalyan, 230. 

Chamari, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Chambal railway station, 226. 

Chambal river, 92-93; 3, 58, 86, 108, 
122, 130, 153, 154, 156, 201, 291, 297, 
306, 317. 

Chamla river, 159. 

Cham pat Rai, Bundela, Tii, 350, 366. 

Chamunda fahar, 295. 

Chand, bard, 387, 390. 

Chandels, 18, 19, 27, 107-111, 176, 180, 
190? 387* 39L 392. 422; inscriptions 
of,39L 392. , , , 

Chanderi sarhar and makdl, 280. 

Chanderi town, 163-164; 12, 21, 26, 53, 
H5> ^64, 252. 

Chandla, 373. 

Chdndorl (com), 150. 

Chzndipui^ar^ana, 339. 

Chandpura ladsil, 260. 

Chandra Bhan Singh (Garrauli), 400* 

Chandra Gupta I (Maurya), 16. 

Chandra Gupta II (of Magadha), 17,123, 
188. 

Chandra Singh (Barwani), 334, 337. 

Chandrawat Thakuis, 219, 224, 225, 
23,‘)» 236. 

Chandrehl, old temple at, 407. 

ChzjidwassL Jfar^ana, 219. 

Chankeshar river, 220, 236. 

ChapdtiSy thin cakes, 39. 

Chapel, Roman Catholic, 229. 

Charas (bucket lift), see Irrigation. 

C haras (hemp drug), see Excise. 

Charitable Hospital, Indore, 74, 217* 

Charkhari State, 371-374? situation and 
area, 372 ; boundaries, 372 , rivers, 
372; geology, 372; history, 372; 
population, 373; towns and villages, 
373; dialects, 373; cultivated aiea, 
373; diamond workings, 373; com- 
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municatioiis, 373; administration, 373; 
revenue, 374; coinage, 374 , troops, 
374; police, 374; education, 374; 
medical, 374; survey, 374. 

Charkhail town, 374; ghats at, 30. 

Charkharl-Malioba road, 373, 374. 

Chashtana, 123, 190. 

Chaturbhuj temple, at Gwalior, 170; at 
Orckha, 349, 355. 

Chaube Jaglrs, 431. 

Chaubepur (Pahra), 433. 

Chauhans, 35, 121, 190, 192, 196, 280, 
282, 286, 295. 

Chaukiddr^ village watchman, see Police. 

Chaukigarh fort, 247, 260. 

Chaunsat Joginl, temple of, 390, 391. 

Chaupar^ see Amusements. 

Chdurds\scoA^ 210. 

Chaurasi ildka^ 357. 

Chauth, Marathi take, 22. 

ChedT, see Kalachuri 

Chedidesa, see Baghelkhand. 

Chet Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Chhabra district (Tonk), 198 ; 128, 129. 

Chhabra town, 198. 

Chhaktala pargana, 339. 

Chhapan-}ia~sdl<t famine of, 61. 

Chhapera tahsil, 277. 

Chhatar Sal, Khiclil, 193. 

Chhatar Singh (Rajgarh), 272. 

Chhatar Singh (Samthar), 362-364. 

Chhatarpur pargana^ 388 

Chhatarpur State, 385-393 , situation and 
area, 385 ; physical aspects, 385 ; rivers, 
385 ; geology, 385 ; history, 385 ; ar- 
chaeology, 387 ; old lakes, 387 ; popu- 
lation, 387; town and villages, 387; 
dialects and castes, 387 ; cultivated 
area, 387 ; communications, 388 ; com- 
merce and trade, 388 ; postal arrange- 
ments, 388 ; administration, 388 ; re- 
venue, 388, land revenue, 388, coinage, 
388; troops, 389; education, 389; 
medical, 389. 

Chhatarpur town, 389. 

Chhatarpur-Banda road, 388. 

Chhatarpur-Satna road, 388. 

Chhatarsal (Panna), 22, in, 112, 160, 
356, 366, 367, 370, 371, 375, 386, 387, 

389. 393. 396. 397. 423. 426. 428, 429. 

430, 431 ; rise of, 366 ; extent of his 
domain, 366 ; calls in Peshwa, 366 ; 
divides his possessions, 367 ; death of, 
367 ; descendants of, 367. 

Chhatarsal (Panna), Rani of, 434. 

Chhatarsal (Ratlam), 302. 

Chhatarsal Prasad Ju, 433. 

Chhatrapati Singh (Gohad), 166. 

Chhatrapati Singh (Lugasi), 397. 

Chhatri Singh (Bihat), 397. 

Chhewar, cave, 408. 

Chhiula, forest tree {JBassia huiyraced), 
see Botany and Forests. 


Chhoti Khan, 243, 264. 

Chhotl Kali Sind river, 220. 

Chi-ki-to, see Jijhoti. 

Chiefs, deposed, 26 ; powers of, 65. See 
also separate State articles. 

Chtk (crude opium), how collected, 45 ; 
disposal of, and price, 46 ; refinement 
of. 54- 

Chikalda pargana, 200, 223, 317. 

Chiktiabar (estate), 316. 

Chill, 397. 

China, opium market of, 54, 68, 69; 
Maharaja Sindhia goes to, 1 39 ; hospital 
ship sent to, 139. 

Chtnkdra (gazelle), 405. 

Chintaman Bakkd, 181. 

Chirakhan quarries, 202. 

Chirgaon estate, 394. 

Chironjtf forest tree {Buchanania lati~ 
folia)^ see Botany and Forests. 

Chital {Cervus axis') ^ 12, 134, 242. 

Chitor sarhdr, 235. 

Chitrakut, 434. 

Chitral Campaign, Gwahor Transport 
Corps serves in, 151. 

Chitu, Pindari, 24, 176, 221, 236. 

ChiulXt forest tree, see Dhdk, 

Choli (* bodice*), used in Malwa, 40. 

Choli-Maheshwar, see Maheshwar. 

Chor Pathari, see Pathari. 

Choral valley, 224. 

Christians, number of in Central India, 
36 ; mostly in Indore and Malva, 37 , 
native, 37. See also State articles under 
Religion. 

Chun^, stone of, 53. 

Churches, at Agar, 30 ; at Sehore, 30 ; 
at Morar, 180. 

Civil condition, Central India, 32 ; sta- 
tistics of, 33. 

Clare, Lord, 135. 

Clays, ceramic, 405. 

Climate, of Central India, 13, 14. See 
also State articles. 

Cloth, manufacture of, 53 ; traders in, 55. 
See also State articles under Arts and 
Manufactures. 

Clubs, Alijah, 180 ; Elgin, 1 73 ; Nimacli, 
183; of officers at Indore, 228. 

Coal, 10, 52, 405, 420. 

Cock-fighting, see Amusements. 

Codes, Judicial, as used in Agency, 64, 
65 ; as used in States, see separate 
articles. 

Coinage, rights of issue under Mughals, 
65 , ancient issues of, 65, 66 ; modern 
State issues and conveision of, 65, 66, 
150, 216. 2 SS, 292, 30s, 323, 333. 354, 
360, 364, 374, 382, 388, 413. 

Colleges, in Central India, 73, 79 ; for 
native chiefs, 73, 392 ; in Native 
States, 73, 150, 217, 228, 306; Mis- 
sion, 73. 
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Commander-in-Chief, Local corps placed 
under, 70, 271. 

Commerce and trade, in Central India, 
54; persons engaged m, 39; effect of 
railways on, 55 ; how borne, 55. See 
also sepaiate State articles. 

Contingent, at Gwalior, 25, 70, 139, 151, 
^57 j iSo; at Bhopal, 70, 271; 
at Mehidpur, 157, 208 ; at Rewah, 
407 ; districts assigned for upkeep of, 
165, 176, 221, 342. 

Convent schools, 74. 

Conveyances, 58. 

Copper, 52. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 23, 138, 165, 205. 

Coialline limestone, 202. 

Corundum, 53, 411. 

C otton , cultivation of, 44 ; number engaged 
in industries of, 39; export of, 54; 
factories, ginning, 157, 163, 212, 252, 
265 ; mills, weaving, 53, 212,228; mills, 
spinning, 145 ; presses, 212 ; dyeing 
and printing of, 53, 54, 145, 176. See 
also separate State articles 

Courts, Judicial, in Agency, 64, 65, see 
also Mhow, NImach, Nowgong, and 
Political Agency aiticles; in States, 
see separate articles. 

Cremation, of Hindus, in Central India, 
40. 

Criminal Justice, in Agency, 64 ; extradi- 
tion cases in, 65. See also separate State 
articles. 

Criminal tribes, 71. See also Moghias. 

Crops, dependent on ramfall, 42 ; princi- 
pal at each season, 43 ; sowings of, 43 ; 
classes of food, oilseed, fibre, &c., 43- 
45 ; statistics of, 78 ; peculiar to Malwa, 
122, to Bundelkhand, 113, to Baghel- 
khand, 108. See also separate State 
articles 

Crosthwaite, Sir R., 63, 

Cultivation, ordinary systems of, 42 ; 
dahiya form of, 43; area under, in 
Central India, 44, 78; of principal 
Cl ops, 44, 45 ; irrigation, 48; persons 
engaged in, 36, 43; soils put under, 42. 
See also separate State articles. 

Cultivators, material condition of in 
Agency, 50. See also separate State 
articles. 

Cunningham, Sir A., 116, 159, 181, 270, 
416, 423. 

Currency, see Coinage. 

Custard-apple {Anona squamosa), 46. 

Customs, see Excise. 

D. 

Dabhaura station, 420. 

Dabil, 290, 

Dacoity (gang robbery), see ThagT and 
Dacoity. 
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Dada Khasgiwala, causes revolt at 
Gwalior, 138. 

DadrI, 397, 431. 

Dahala, see Baghelkhand. 

Dahiya cultivation, 43, 51, 41 1. 
bungalows, see Resthouses. 

Dal and Bal, iii. 

Dalakl-wa-Malaki, no. 

Dalku Rao, 153. 

Daly, Sir H., 63. 

Daly, Major, 63. 

Daly College, 30, 73, 229, 295, 29S, 
303. 307- 397. 398, 430. 

Damayanti, i8i. 

Dams, use of, in Baghelkhand, 48. 

Dandotia Brahmans, 35. 

Dangahl Bundelas, 367. 

Dara Shikoh, at Dbar, 325. 

Darbandt (method of assessment), 66. 
See also State articles under Land 
Revenue. 

Dana Kheri (estate), 239 (Table) 

Darts (cotton carpets), manufacture of in 
jails, 72. See also State articles. 

Daryau Singh, 431, 432. 

Dasahra, see Festivals. 

Dashapura, see Mandasor. 

Dastglr Muhammad Khan, 245, 2S3. 

Datana (estate), 290. 

Datia State, 356-361 : situation and aiea, 
356 ; boundaries, 356 ; geology, 356 ; 
climate, 356 ; origin of State, 356 ; 
invasion by Marathas, 357 ; Raja Pari- 
chhat makes treaty with British, 357; 
Raja Bijai Bahadur succeeds, 357 ; dis- 
turbances by Barom Thakurs, 357 ; 
rebellion of Arjun Singh, 357 ; Bha- 
wanl Singh succeeds, 357 ; adminis- 
trative changes, 357 ; titles and salute, 
357; archaeology, 358; population, 
358 ; towns and villages, 358 ; dialects, 
358 ; soil and cultivation, 358 ; forest, 
358 ; communications, 359 ; postal 
arrangements, 359; powers of chief, 
359; administration, 359; revenues, 
359; land revenue, 359 ; coinage, 360 ; 
troops, 360 ; police, 360 ; schools, 360 ; 
hospitals, 360. 

Datia tovra, 360; palaces at, 28, 30, 
349- 

Datia-Baroni road, 359. 

Datia-Unao road, 359. 

Dattaji Sindhia, 134. 

Datum river, 220, 236. 

Daulat Rao Sindhia, 23, 24, 25, 136, 137, 
138, 1577 I59> 160, 163, 165, 172, 176, 
184-187, 195, 204, 205, 223, 227, 244, 
270, 273, 281-284, 303, 307, 309; 
succeeds Mahadji, 23, 137, takes In- 
dore, 23, abets Pindans, 24; influenced 
by Sarje Rao Ghatke and marries his 
daughter, 1 37; increases his dominions, 
137 ; has differences with Holkar, 137 j 
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comes into collision witli British, 137 ; 
power of destroyed, 137 ; signs Treaties 
of Sarji Anjangaon and Burhanpur, 137 ; 
loses Gwalior and Gohad, 137; these 
places restored to, 1 38 ; signs Treaty of 
Gwalior, 1 38 ; and Treaty of 1818, 138; 
dies, 138 ; selects Lashkar, 168, forms 
the Kampu, 1 75 ; obtains Sheopur, 1 85 ; 
con ti oiled by Tiikoji Rao Holkar, 204 ; 
supports Kashi Rao Holkar, 205. 

Day a Bahadur, 319. 

De Boigne, Benoit, 135, 137, 216. 

Dead, disposal of, in Central India, 40. 
Deaf-mntes in Central India, 32. 

Deccan hemp, see Amhari. 

Deccan trap, 3, 5, 10, ii, 272, 2S0, 317, 
365 See also Geology. 

Deccan road, Great, 402, 411^ 

Dehgaon tahsil^ 259. 

Density, see Population. 

Denudation, effects of, 5, 

Deo Singh, 193. 

Deola, 222 
Deora pargana^ 388, 

Deon tahsll, 259. 

Depalpur, 57, 184, 221. 

Deputy Opium Agent, (S4, 69. 

Devapala (Pala), 285, 

Devapala, Paramara, 187. 

Devi Singh, Bundela, 165. 

Devi Singh (Gtijar), 357, 362. 

Devipura 259,* granted to Bhopal, 

345. 

Devivasini, 295. 

Dewali, see Festivals. 

Dewas pargana^ 294. 

Dewas States, 291-297^ dual nature of, 
291 ; situation, area, and boundaries, 
291 ; joint history, 291 ; archaeology, 
291 ; administration, 292 ; communica- 
tions, 291 ; education, 291 ; hospitals, 
291. 

Dewas State (Senior Branch), history, 
292 ; population, 293 ; towns and 
villages, 293; area and cultivation, 
293 ; administration, 293 ; revenue, 
293 ; troops, 293 ; survey, 293. 

Dewas State (Junior Branch), history, 
294 ; population, 294 ,* towns and 
villages, 294; area and cultivation, 
294; administration, 294? revenue, 
294; troops, 294, survey, 294. 

Dewas town, 295 ; plague at, 32, 
Dewas-Ujjain road, 289, 292. 

Dhabla Dhir estate, 239 (Table). 

Dhabla GhosI estate, 239 (Table). 

Dhaky forest tree {Buiea frondosa)^ see 
Botany Forests. 

Dhamana, Moghia settlement, 71^ 
Dhamas, sect of, 371* 

Dhamnar, 224. 

Dhandela Rajputs, 35, 348. 

Dhanga, Chandel, 19, 109, no* 


Dhangar, caste of Holkar family, 203, 
Dhanuk, 251. 

Dhanwahl, 422, 423. 

Dhaora, see Dhdwa. 

Dhar forest area, 317, 320. 
pargana^ 322. 

Dhar State, 317-327; area and situation, 
317; origin of name, 317; physical 
aspects, 317; geology, 317; flora, 318, 
fauna, 318; climate, 318 ; rainfall, 319; 
history, 319-320; archaeology, 320; 
population, 320; towns and villages, 
320; castes, 321 ; dialects, 321; mis- 
sions, 321 ; occupations, 321 ; cultiva- 
tion, 321; forests, 321; iron- works, 
322 ; trade and commerce, 322 ; com- 
munications, 322 ; administration, 322 ; 
revenue, 322; land revenue, 323; 
coinage, 323 ; troops, 323 ; education, 
323; medical, 324; surveys. 324; early 
famine at, 20; family of, 22, 35, 3(5; 
ancient lemains in, 26, 27, 29 ; juris- 
diction over feudatories, 322. 

Dhar town, 324-327; site, 324; name, 
324; aspect, 324; founding of, 324; 
becomes centre of learning, 324; vicis- 
situdes of, 324 ; falls to Malwa Sultans, 
325; to Akbar, 3255 a trade centre, 
325; archaeology of, 325 ; old fort, 325 ; 
birthplace of Baji Rao II, 326 ; Mutiny 
at, 326 ; Lat Masjid, 326 ; Kamal 
Maula, 326; Bhoj’s school, 326 ; mau- 
soleum of Shah Changal, 326 ; temple 
to Kalika, 326; mission school, 326; 
State school and hospitals, 326; biblio- 
graphy, 326; famine at, 20; Ponwar 
of, enteis Malwa, 22, 

Dhar-DudhI road, 322. 

Dhar-Lebhad road, 322* 

Dhar-Mhow road, 324. 

Dhar-Nagda road, 322. 
Dhar-Ndlcha-Mandu road, 322. 
Dhar-Saidarpur road, 58, 184, 

Dhara Singh (Nagod), 422, 

Dharagir, 325. 

Dharam Pal (Orchha), 350. 

Dharampura pargana (Panna), 369. 
Dharampuri, 22, 223, 319. 

Dharampuri pargana^ 322. 

-Dhardi, ‘pot-holes* at, 318, 

Dharl (weight) — 5 seers or 10 lb., 69. 
Dharmdda^ grant for religious or chari- 
table purposes, 66. 

Dharmatpur, 191, 302, 

Dharnaoda (estate), 129 (Table). 

Dhasan river, 97; 3, 86, 93, 109, 347, 
373. 380, 396, sg?, 398, 400. 

Dhdwa, forest tree {Amgeissus laiifolia), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Dliiraj Singh, Diwan (Lugasi), 396, 

Dhirat Singh (Garha), 196. 

Dhokal Singh (Panna), 367, 

Dholpur, 58* 
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Dhonda gate, 169. 

Dhotijodds^ manufacture of, 53. 

Dhotria (estate), 316. 

Dhuandhara falls, 102. 

Dhul Kot, see Dhar town. 

Dhulatia (estate), 290, 

Dhur Gond, see Gonds. 

Dhurwai, 394. 

Dhyani Buddhas, 268. 

Dialect, of Rajasthani, 2 ; of jungle 
tribes, 2. See also State articles tmder 
Language. 

Diamonds, 7, 53 ; workers of, in Central 
India, 39 ; 'at Panna, 365, 369 ; at 
Charkhari, 371, 373 ; at Ajaigarh, 379 ; 
at Bijawar, 380. 

Dig, defeat of Holkar at, 205. 

Digambaras, sect of Jams, 37. 

Dikes, of basaltic rock, 9, ii, 42, 348. 

Dikshit family, 386. 

Dilawar Khan (Ghori), 1 25, 219, 325, 329. 

Diiikar Rao, Sir, minister at Gwalior, 
25> 139 , by his advice attaches Sindhia 
to British, 25; abolishes farming of 
revenue, 147 ; institutes a regular settle- 
ment, 148; starts public schools, 15 ij 
minister at Rewah, 413, 

Diseases, Central India, 31. 

Dispensaries, see Hospitals. 

Divorce, in Central India, 33. 

Dlwanganj tahsil^ 259. 

Dohad station, 339, 341, 342. 

Domestic service, numbers engaged in, 
in Central India, 38. 

Doria Rajputs, 301, 312. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, comes to Delhi, 
242 ; acquires Berasia, 242, 258, 261 ; 
found Islaiunagar and Bhopal, 242 ; 
assumes independence, 242 ; enmity of, 
towards Nizam, 242 ; sends son as 
hostage to Nizam, 242; character of, 
242 ; death of, 242. 

Dravid-Munda, family of speech, 33. 

Dress, preparers of, in Central India, 39 ; 
forms of, 40. See also State articles. 

Drill, use of, in sowing, 43, 47. 

Drink, condiments, &c., numbers in 
Central India supplying, 38. 

Drugs, of hemp, traffic in, 70. See also 
State articles under Excise. 

Dub grass {Cynodon dactylon)^ 52. 

Dubkund, 140. 

Dublin, casts of Sanchi gates at, 270, 

Dudaji, 272, 275. 

Dudawats, 272. 

Dudrenec, Chevalier, enters Holkar’s 
service, 204, 216; defeated at Kasra- 
wad, 205 ; joins Jaswant Rao, 205. 

Dugri, 239 (Table). 

Dule Singh, 309. 

Dungar Singh, 272. 

Diiraha tahsil^ 259; granted to Bhopal, 
345 - 


Durand, Colonel, Agent in Central India 
dunng Mutiny, 26 ; retires from Indore, 
26, 229 ; escorted by Bhil Corps, 184. 

Duijan Sal, 281. 

Duijan Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Durjan Singh (Maihar), 426. 

Duryodhan Singh, 417. 

Duty on opium, levied by Government, 
68, 69; for State duty, see separate 
articles under Miscellaneous Revenue, 

Duty on salt, compensation for, paid to 
States, 69. 

Dyeing, industry, 53, 54, 176; use of al 
53? 54 > 176 ; at Mandasor and 
Gautampura, 53. 

Dynasty, of Mauryas, Sungas, Satraps, 
16; Guptas of Magadha, 17 ; Harsha, 
Rajputs, Kalachuns, Gurjara, 18 ; 
Paramara, Parihar, Ghaznavid, 19; 
Pathans, 20 ; Mughals, 21,22; Snri, 2 1 . 
See also State articles un^r History. 

E. 

Early inhabitants of Central India, 15. 

Earthquakes, 15. 

Earth-workers in Central India, 39. 

East Indian Railway, 55, 98, 100, 371, 
402, 411, 418, 420, 425, 427, 429, 430. 

Eastern section, see Baghelkhand and 
Bundelkhand. 

Edinburgh, casts of Sanchi gates at, 270. 

Education, local Brahmans and, 35 ; 
earliest attempt at, 73 ; progress in, 73 ; 
vanes in States, 73 ; by missions, 73 ; 
for sons of native chiefs, 73; for fe- 
males, 73; general effect oi, 73, 74; 
in east and west of Agency, 73; in 
different sections of community, 73 ; 
department of in some States, 74, 152. 
See also separate State articles. 

Ekkaj a one-horsed vehicle, 58. 

Elephants, former occurrence of, 12, 51, 
186, 202, 366. 

Elgin Club, 173. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 177. 

Engineers, Imperial and State, 70. See also 
State articles under Public Works. 

English language, education in, 74, 152. 

Epidemics in Central India, 31. 

Epigraphy, see Inscriptions. 

Estates (small holdings), guaranteed and 
mediatized, 62, 316. See also Tables 
in Agency articles. 

ErannoboaSi see Son River. 

Escort to Agent to the Governor-General, 
229. 

European firm, 373, 41 1. 

Europeans, jurisdictional powers over, 64. 

Examiner of Accounts, Public Works, 

70- 

Excise and Customs, 65 ; imperfect adf 
ministration of, 69; statistics of, 79* 
See also State articles. 
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Executive Engineers, 70* separate 

State articles under Public Works. 

Exports, 54 ; of opium, 68, 69 See also 
State articles under Trade and Com- 
merce. 

Extradition, rules for, 65. 

F. 

Fa Hian, 368, 

Fabrics, see Textile. 

Fairs, cattle, 48 ; weekly, 55. See also 
State articles. 

Faiz Muhammad (Bhopal), succeeds, 342 , 
defeats Muhammad Khan, 242 ; char- 
acter of, 243 ; leaves rule to his minis- 
ter, 243; death of, 243. 

Famines, areas of frequency, 60 j causes of, 
60 ; earliest known, 60 ; of nineteenth 
century, 60 , regular measures of relief 
first employed, 60 ; effects of, still 
visible, 26, 61 ; prices in, 61 ; assistance 
of railways in combating, 6r ; pro- 
tective works against, 61 ; prevalence 
of dacoity in, 72 ; Malet on, 146. See 
also State articles. 

FariughI Pahar, 170. 

Farm servants, number in Central India, 38. 

Fateh Singh (Sohawal), 428. 

Fatehabad, battle of, 22, 191, 302, 325; 
junction on Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
56, 191, 289; stage on old Mughal 
route, 57. 

Fatehgarh fort built, 242. 264; made over 
to Amir Khan, 244; siege of, 244, 
position of, 263; style of, 265; old 
Koran in, 265. 

Fatehpur Sikri, 153. 

Faujdar Muhammad Khan, 245. 

Fauna, Central India, 1 2 . See also separate 
State articles. 

Fazil Khan, 176. 

Feeder roads, see Roads. 

Fell, Captain, 270. 

Females, number in Central India, 32 ; 
ratio to males, 32 ; excess of in Baghel- 
khand, 32 ; education of, 73. See also 
State articles under Population. 

Fergusson, J., on architecture, 158, 162, 
225, 267, 270, 391. 

Femes, 58. 

Festivals in Central India, 41. 

Fibies, 44, 45. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, 160, 165, 175, 184, 
185, 192, 270, 282. 

Filose, Sir Michael, 152. 

Finance of States, affected by famine, 61 ; 
of the Agency, 65 ; of States, 65. See 
also separate State articles. 

Fine cloth, manufacture of, 53. See also 
Muslin. 

Finger impressions, registration of, 72. 

Firewood and forage, sellers of, in Central 
India, 38. 


Firishta, 116, 117. 

FirozKhel, 278. 

Flroz Shah, emperor, 20. 

Firoz Shah (Sahibzada) raises stands id 
at Mandasor, 26, 179; defeated by 
Sir Hugh Rose, 26, 184. 

First Assistant to the Governor-GeneraPs 
Agent, 63-65. 

Fitch, visits Mandu, 328. 

Fleet, Dr, J. F., 240. 

Fleming, Lieut.-Col., on surveys, 75. 

Fodder, sellers of, in Central India, 38; 
valuable grasses for, 51. 

Food of people in Central India, 39. 

Food-grams in Central India, 43, 44; 
prices of, in Central India, 49 , prices 
during famine, 6r. 

Foreign Department has ultimate control 
of Agency, 63. 

* Forest kingdoms,’ 107. 

Forests in Central India, 50 ; area covered 
by, 50 ; sources of income from, 5 r ; 
trees of value, 5 1 ; decrease since Mu- 
ghal days, 51 ; administration and 
afforestation, 51 ; valuable grasses in, 
51, 52 ; statistics of, 79. See also State 
articles. 

Fortresses — Central India, 7, 87 ; Mandu, 
20; Gwalior, 20, 168; Kalinjar, 21; 
Dhar, 26, 335; ChanderT, 26, 164; 
Gohad, 166; Mandasor, 179; Narwar, 
182; Bajranggarh, 192; Ilinglajgarh, 
209 ; Bijagarh, 209 ; Sendhwa, 209 ; 
Maheshwar, 231; Mehidpur,232; Fateh- 
garh, 242, 265 ; Raisen, 267 ; Ginnur- 
garh, 260 ; Islamnagar, 259 ; Mangal- 
garh, 375; Ajaigarh, 379, Bandho- 
garh, 416. 

Fossils, 8. 

Fox, 13 . 

Franklin, Captain, 422. 

Friends Mission, at Sehore, 38. 

Fruits, in Central India, 46 ; exported in 
early days from Malwa, 54 

Fulad Khan, becomes minister at Bhopal, 
243; gives active support to Colonel 
Goddard, 243 , rule becomes oppressive, 
243; dies, 243. 

G. 

Gadarias in Central India, 36. 

Gadgucha pa^’gana, 203, 204. 

Gagraun, 95, 192. 

Gaharwars, 109, iir, 348, 422. 

Gahlots, 236, 237. 

Gahora, dialect of, 377. 

Gairatganj tahsll, 259. 

Gaja Singh, Kachwaha, 1S3. 

Gajadhar (Chaubel, 433. 

Gajendra Singh (Paron), 195. 

Gajja skdhi (coin), 150, 354. 

Gajmalod Bhumias^ 308, 309. 

Galena, occurrence of, 52, 404. 
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Gambhir river, 94. 

Gafiaes, 41, 

Ganapati Naga of Narwar, coins of, 17, 
181, 

Ganda, Chandel, 19, no. 

Ganesh Chaturthi, see Festivals. 

Ganesh Gate (Gwalior), 170. 

Gang Deo, 338. 

Gangapur, 157; mica at, 144* 

Gangor, see Festivals. 

Ganja [Cannabis sativd)^ 44. See also 
Excise and State articles. 

Ganma, Begam, 233. 

Garcia d’Orta, on poppy cultivation, 46. 

Gardl-kd-waktt 23, 137. 

Garh Kurar, Khangars of, 348. 

Garha estate, 128, 129, 196. 

Garba Mandla, 121, 260, 380. 

Garha village, 196. 

Garhl estate, 316. 

Garhl tahsTl, 259. 

Garhwal, 347, 355. 

Garlb Das, 398. 

Ganspur, see Gyaraspur. 

Garot, 219, 224, 225. 

Garot-Chandwasa road, 226. 

Garrauli estate, 400. 

Garrison of British and Native troops 
in Central India, 70. See also Can- 
tonments, Stations, and State articles 
under Army. 

Gaur Rajputs, 160, 185. 

Gauri Tal, 163. 

Gaurihar estate, 399. 

Gautama Bai Holkar, 203, 226. 

Gautamiputra, see Vilivayakura. 

Gaulampura, 226-227; town in Indore 
zila^ 221 ; founding of, 226 ; concession 
to malefactors in, 226; Ramsanehi 
sect’s monastery at, 227; dyeing at, 
53 - 

Gaya Prasad (Chaube), 433. 

Gems, see Diamonds. 

Geology: Central India, 4-1 1; denuda- 
tion, 5 ; Vindhyan series, 4, 6, 8 ; 
Panna shales, 7; diamond matrix, 7; 
Bijawars, 9 ; Archaean rocks, 9 ; 
Gondwanas, 9; Lametas, 10; Deccan 
trap, 10 ; laterite, 1 1 ; Narbada valley, 
II; recent formations, ii; Bundel- 
khand gneiss, 8, 9 ; Nagore limestone, 
of Baghelkhand, 105; of Bundelkhand, 
108; of Gwalior State, 131-133; of 
Rewah State, 404. See also other 
State articles. 

Ghafur Khan, agent of Amir Khan and 
founder of Jaora State, 201, 233, 297, 
298, 301. 

Ghantai temple, 390, 391. 

Gharib Das, Khichl, 286. 

Ghatia quarries, 202, 212. 

Ghats in Central India, 30. 

Ghaura pargana^ 369. 


Ghaus Muhammad Khan (Bhopal), op- 
poses Wazir Muhammad, 243 ; gets 
Murid Muhammad as minister, 243 ; 
calls in Marathas, 244; hands over 
Fatehgarh fort, 244 ; calls in Pindaris, 
244 ; surrenders Islamnagar to Sindhia, 
244 ; succeeds as Nawab, 244 ; calls in 
Marathas again, 244; retires from active 
participation in affairs, 244, 245. 

Ghaus Muhammad Khan (Jaora), 298. 

Ghazl-nd-din, 3S3. 

Ghi (clarified butter), a chief import, 54. 

Ghiyas-ud-dln (Malwa), 125, 164, 297, 

327- 

Ghora (Jobat), 342. 

Ghuiyan^ vegetable [Colocasia anti- 
quoruni)y 46. 

Ghulam Kadir, 297. 

Gili danda (^tip-cat’), see Amusements. 

Ginning factories, 157, 163, 212, 252, 265. 

Ginnurgarh, 4, 5, 240, 251, 260. 

Girdhar Bahadur, 319. 

Gima nver, 158. 

Girwar Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Gneiss, Bundelkhand, 5, 9, 348. 

Goats, 48. 

Godapur, 220. 

Godar Shah, tomb of, 233. 

Goddard, Colonel, 243, 278. 

Godhra-Ratlam Railway, 56, 57, loi, 145. 

Gogaon, stage on old Mughal route, 57- 

Gohad, 165, 137, 138, 153. 

Gonaddha, 230. 

Gonds, 1x6-121; 4, 15, 108, 222, 251, 
41 1 ; language of, 33; work in forests, 
52 ; formerly savage, 57 ; once a ruling 
race, 116; dynasties of, 116; wealth 
of, 117; administration good, 117 ; 
subversion of through Maratha cruelty, 
1 17 ; settlement by Bntish, 1 17 ; tnbal 
organization, 117; occupational groups, 

1 17; caste divisions, 118; Raj Gonds, 
118; called Ravanavansis, n8; ex- 
ogamous divisions, 118 ; totemistic 
septs, 178; marriage customs, 119; 
adoption of Hindu rites, 119 ; marriage 
with sister’s children, 119; bridegroom 
service, 1 19 ; marriage ceremony, 1 19 ; 
quarters for bachelors and spmsters 
among Marias, 119; disposal of the 
dead, 1 19 ; corpse buried among lower 
and burnt among higher classes, 119; 
fear of souls of the bad, 120; religion 
is animistic purely, 120; Gond 
pantheon, 120 ; occupations followed, 
120; farm-servants, chaprdsis^ coal- 
miners, &c,, 120; physical character- 
istics, 120; language spoken, 120; no 
literature, 12 1. 

Gondwana, 115-121; rocks of, 5, 9, ii; 
coal m, 10, 52 ; extent of tract, 115 ; 
historical associations, 116; ignorance 
of tract, 116 ; name Gond, 116. 

g 
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Gopagiri, or Gopadri, 130, 168, 

Gopal Lai (Kayasth), 432, 433. 

Gopal Singh (Garrauli), 400. 

Gopal Singh CJaso), 430. 

Gopal Singh, Raja (Jhabua), 330, 

Gopal Singh, Raja of Karauli, 184. 

Gopat river, 99. 

Gosams, tombs of, at Chhatarpnr, 389. 

Gough, Lord, at Maharajpur, 139, 177. 

Government, see Administration. 

Government of India, see Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

Governor-Generals: Coinwallis, 23, 138, 
156, 205 ; Barlow, 23 ; Lord Hastings, 
24 ; Lord W, Bentinck, 72 ; Lord 
Ellenborough, 77. 

Govindgarh, 88, 417. 

Grain, exported in early days from Malwa, 
54 ; a chief export, 54 ; effect of rail- 
ways on accumulated, 54; traders in, 55, 

Giam, or chickpea, {Cicer arieiinun^y 
44, 46, 47 ; reaping of, 43 ; area sown 
with, in Central India, 44 ; power of re- 
viving soils, used as food, &c., 44 ; seed 
per acre and yield, 44 ; in mixed sow- 
ings, 47; prices during famine, 61, 

Grapes, a product of Malwa, 54. 

Grasses, 125 sellers of, 38; useful, 51, 
See also State articles under Forests. 

Great Deccan Road, 402, 411, 417. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 55, 57, 
95 s 9 ^s 129, 139, 145, 161, i66y 179, 
180, 238, 252,259, 261, 263, 267, 279, 
383, 285, 347, 353, 355, 359, 360, 361, 
3 ^ 5 s 3 Us 383, 384, 385, 389, 392, 393 , 
395 , 397, 399 » 433 , 434 i loans towaids, 
by State, 55, 139. 

Griffin, Sir L., 63. 

Guarantee given to petty chiefs, 25 ; effect 
of, in Malwa, 25 ; States held under, 62. 
See also Tables in Agency articles. 

Guava fruit, 46. 

Guda thanay 341. 

Gugal Deo, 337. 

Gugal Singh, IQiIchl, 198. 

Gugor fort, 198. 

Gujari Mahal, 171. 

Gujars in Malwa, 36. 

Gulganj j^arganay 382. 

Guman Singh (Ajaigarh), 37 r, 372 , 375 » 
380, 398. 

Guna, 166, 281 ; lion shot at, 12 ; Govern- 
ment stallion at, 48. 

Gupta temples, i88, 269, 378, 424. 

Guptas, in Central India, 17, 107, 123; 
later Guptas, Budha and Bhanu, 17: 
architecture of, 28; coins of, 162. 

Guradia, fight at, 1 79. 

Gurgi Masaun, archaeological site, 407, 

Gurjaras, connexion with Rajput clans, 18 ; 
rule in Central India, 18; and Parihars 
and Paramaras, 19, 


Gwalior city, 166-172 ; situation, 166; 
population, 166; importance in early 
days, 167; present appearance, 167; 
buildings in, 167 ; tomb of Muham- 
mad Ghaus, 167 ; of Tan Sen, 167 ; rise 
of Lashkar, 168. 

Gwalior fort, situation and description, 
168; founding of, 168; name of, 168 ; 
held by Huns, 168 ; by Raja Bhoj of 
Kanaiij, 169, by Kachwahas, 169; by 
Parihars, 169 ; captured by Kutb-ud- 
dln, 169; retaken by Paiihars, 169; 
taken by Altamsh, 169; falls to Ton- 
waras, 169; to Lodls, 169; Raja Man 
Singh, 169 ; musical school at, 169; falls 
to Suris, 169 ; to Akbar, 169 ; to Jats, 
169; taken by Popham, 170; by Sin- 
dhia, 170; taken by General White, 
170 ; garrisoned by British, 170 ; taken 
by Sir Hugh Rose, 1 70 ; exchanged for 
Jhansi, 170; archaeological remains 
numerous, 170; gates of, 170; palaces 
in, 170; Babar visits, 171; Gujarl 
Mahal, 170; temples on, 171-172 ; 
Sas-bahu temples, 171; Teli Mandir, 
1 71; Jain temple and figures, 172; 
tanks, 172. 

Gwalior Gazette y 152. 

Gwalior Gird, 154. 

Gwalior Light Railway, 56, 57, 129, 145, 
163, 177, 184, 186. 

Gwalior Residency (Political Charge), 
extent of, 128; States in, 128; popula- 
tion, towns and villages in, 128 ; history 
of, 128; status of, 128; Residency 
limits, 129; table of holdings under, 
129. 

Gwalior State, 130-191 ; boundaries and 
configuration, 130; area, 130; sections 
of, 130; name, 130; natural divisions, 
130; elevations in, 130; hills, 130, rivers, 
131; geology, 131-133; botany, 133- 
134; fauna, 134; climate, 134; history, 
1 34-1 40; nse of family, 134; RanojI, 
134; MahadjI, 135; fall of Gwalior, 
135 ; Treaty of Salbai, 1 35 ; Resident ap- 
pointed, 135 ; De Boigne joins Sindhia, 
135; Sindhia at Delhi, 136; receives 
title from emperor, 136; character of 
MahadjI, 136; Daulat Rao succeeds, 
136; influenced by Sarje Rao Ghatke, 
•I 37; Treaty of Bassein, 137; War of 
1803, 137; Treaties of Sarji Anjangaon 
and Burhanpnr, 137; loss of Gwalior 
and Gohad, 137 ; lest oration of Gwalior 
and Gohad, 138; Pindan War, 138; 
Jankoji Rao succeeds, 13S ; disturb- 
ances at Gwalior, 138; contingent force 
raised, 138; JayajI Rao succeeds, 138; 
disturbances, 138 ; battle of Maharaj- 
pur, 139; Dinkar Rao minister, 139; 
loyalty of Sindhia in Mutiny, 139; 
Sindhia driven from Gwalior, 139; 
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Gwalior taken by Sir Hugh Rose, 139; 
railway loans, 139; Gwalior fort re- 
stoied, 139 ; Madhava Rao (present 
chief) succeeds, 139 ; goes to China, 
139 ; presents hospital ship, 139 ; titles 
and honours of, 140; archaeology, 140; 
the people, 140; religion, 141; lan- 
guage, 141; caste and occupations, 142; 
missions, 142 ; agricultural conditions, 
142; agricultural statistics, 143; im- 
provements in agricultural practice, 143 ; 
cattle, 144; irrigation, 144 ; forests, 144; 
minerals, 144; arts and manufactures, 
145; commerce, 145; railways and 
roads, 145 ; post and telegraphs, 146 ; 
famine, 146; administration, 146; ad- 
ministrative divisions, 146 ; head- 
quarters and staff of, 147; legislation 
and justice, 147; civil courts, 147; 
criminal courts, 147; finance, 148; 
land revenue, 148; assessment, 148; 
rates for land, 149 ; survey, 149 ; re- 
venue demand, 149 ; miscellaneous 
revenue, 149; opium, 149; duty on 
opium, 149; salt, 149; customs, 149; 
count! y liquor, 150 ; stamps,. 150 ; coin- 
age, 150; Public Works, 150; army, 
150; police and jails, 151; education, 
1 51; hospitals, 152; vaccination, 152; 
ztlas, 153-156; towns in, 157-191. 

Gwalior, Treaty of, 138, 139. 

Gwalior-Jhansi road, 145, 359. 

Gwalior-Nowgong-Chhatarpur-Satnaroad, 

344. 369. 378. 

Gwdlipa of Gwalior, lo8* 

Gyaraspur, 28, 175. 

H. 

Haidargarh-Basoda, see Basoda State. 

Haihayas, 107, 116, 222, See also Kala- 
churi. 

Hair, method of dressing, 40, 

Hal (plough), 47. 

Hal, village of, 203. 

Haldu^ forest tree {Adtna Cordifolia), 
see Botany Forests. 

Halt or harankd (assessment per plough 
of land), 67. See also State articles 
under Land Revenue. 

Halkheil, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Hamid-ullah'K.han (Bhopal), 247. 

Hamilton, Sir Robert, first Agent in Cen- 
tral India, 25, 63. 

Hamir Singh (Orchha), 350. 

Hamirpur, 344. 

Handia, 103. 

Handley Bird Mission at Nimach, 38, 1 83. 

Han want Smgh, 276, 

Har Prasad (Tori-Fatehpur), 395. 

Har Singh Deo, family of, 357._ 

Haraoti included in SUbah of Malwa, 1 21. 

Harbans Rai (Panna), 367. 

pardaul Lala, see Hardol Lala. 


Hardi-nagar, 43 T. 

Hardol Lala, sect of, 37 ; death of and 
rise of cult, 37, 350, 355 ; fair of, 272. 

Hardware, a chief import, 54; traders in, 

55 * 

Hari Rao Holkar, 206, 207, 217, 231 ; 
insurrection of, 207 ; is imprisoned, 207, 
231 ; is released, 207 ; deposes Martand 
Rao, 207 ; death of, 207 ; encourages 
education, 217. 

Hari Smgh (Jaso), 430- 

Harpalpur feeder road, 592, 399. 

Harpalpur station, 383, 389, 397, 399. 

Uarra^ forest tree ( Termimdta Chebula), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 18, 124, 190; 
Hiuen Tsiang visits him, 18. 

Hasbt-Bhaiya Jdgirs, 393. 

Hastings, Lord, Governor-General, 24; 
makes alliances with chiefs and attacks 
Pindans, 24 ; success of his action, 24. 

Hate Smgh (Orchha), 350. 

Hatigaon, 225. 

Hatipol (Gwalior), 170. 

Hatun Kuli Khan, 282. 

Haya Kshetra, 416. 

Hayat Muhammad. Khan (Bhopal), suc- 
ceeds, 243; rule weak, 243; adopts 
chelaSi 243 ; is influenced by his son, 
243 ; appoints Murid Muhammad min- 
ister, 243; death of, 244; finances at 
succession of, 255. 

Hazaribagh highlands, 85, 

Hematite, 9, 133. 

Hemp, 44; drugs of, 70. Se^ also Am- 
bdri^ Satu 

Henvey, Mr. F.,63. 

Hessing, 137. 

Hides, a chief export, 54. 

High Court, of Agent to the Governor- 
General, 64; in British India, cases 
sent to, 64. 

TTili system. Central India, 2 ; effect of 
on climate, 3 , 13; watershed formed 
by, 13. See cdso State artides. 

Hilly tract, insanity in, 32 ; marriage age 
in, 33 ; prevalence of dancers, m, 
39; cultivation in, 43; incidence 

of land revenue in, 68. 

Himmat Bahadur, 112, 367, 380. 

Himmat Singh (Umri), 197, 

Hinde, Colonel, 407. 

Hindi, Western, 34; Eastern, 34; used 
by Mahavira in Jain scnptures, 34. 

Hindia sarkar, 220, 223, 236. 

Hindola mahdl, 329. 

Hindu Smgh, Diwan (Tori-Fatehpur), 

395. 

Hmduism iif Central India, 36. 

Hindupat (Alipura), 398. 

Hindupat (Panna), 367, 385, 386, 398* 
426. 

Hindupat (Samthar), 362. 


Gg 2 
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Hindus, domestic architecture of, 29, 
360 ; age of marriage among, 33 ; num- 
ber in Central India, 36 ; nomenclature 
among, 41. 

Hinglajgarh fort, 209. 

HTra Singh, 385. 

Hiranyavdhay see Son. 

Hirapur (Bijawar), iron found at, 52. 

Hirapur estate, 239 (Table). 

.Hirapur thdna (Jobat), 341. 

^Hirde Sah (Panna), 367, 396, 397, 406, 
418, 421, 428. 

Hislop, Sir T., 206. 

History of Central India, 15-26 ; ancient 
period, 15; Mauryas, Sunga, Western 
Satraps, 16 j Guptas, Huns, 17,* Ilar- 
shavardhana, Rajput dynasties, Malavas, 
Kalachuris, Gurjaras, 18; Panhars and 
Paramaras, Mahmud of Ghazni, 19 ; 
Pathan kings, 20 ; Mughals, Sum 
dynasty, Akbar, Shah Jahan, 21 ; 
Aurangzeb, Maratha period, British 
supremacy, Holkar, 22 ; SindhisL^ gurdF- 
kd-waktj non-interference policy, 23; 
settlement of affairs, pacification, 24; 
Gwalior disturbances, formation of 
Agency, Mutiny, 25 ; restoration of 
order, subsequent development, 26. 
For separate States see State articles. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 18, 122, 230, 268, 390. 

Hoi, village of, 203. 

Holi, see Festivals. 

Holkar, 22-24, ^^7, 179, 201, 203-208, 
221-224, 226, 227, 231-233, 236, 237, 
273, 276, 278, 286, 292, 297, 298, 301, 
313, 319, 330. See also Ahalya Bai, 
Jaswant Rao, Malhar Rao, Tukoji Rao. 

Holkar College, 70, 217, 228. 

Holkar State Railway, 212. 

Horal Deo, 349. 

Plorses, 48 ; Government stallions, 48. 

Hoshang Shah (Malwa), 125, 179, 230, 

363, 335. 327. 329- 

Hoshangabad, 26, 103, 104, 125. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, 74, 75, 80, 
I57» 158, 161, 163, 166, 174, 177, 178, 
180, 181, 183, 185-187, 194, 195, 199, 
218, 224, 228, 229, 231, 232, 234-237, 
266, 272, 275, 278, 279,281, 282, 284, 
287, 295, 301, 309, 313, 3I4 j 327, 333, 
337» 34o» 343, 35<5, 360, 364, 370, 375, 
379; 383, 393, 417, 4i9« 435, 428, 431- 

Houses, classes of, in Central India, 40 ; 
use of sandstone in, 40; ornamental 
woodwork on, 40 ; influence of Euro- 
pean example on, 40. 

Humayun, 21, 126, 179, 222, 328. 

Huns, in Central India, 17, 123; in Eu- 
rope, 17. 

Husain Shah (Jaunpur), 405. 

Htizut addlaty chief court of a State, 147. 

Huzur Beg, see Dudrenec, 

Huzur tahsTl, 414. 


Hyenas, 12. 

Hyderabad, 69, 239, 242. 

I. 

Ibn Batuta, 390. 

Ibrahim Lodi, takes outwork of Gwalior, 
21, 169. 

Ichhawar tahstl^ granted to Bhopal, 245 ; 
held by Bourbons, 265. 

Ichhawar town, 260, 266; stage on old 
route, 57. 

Iftikhar Ali Khan, 298. 

Ijdraddr (farmer of revenues), 66. See 
also State articles. 

Ddo&jdgir, 153. 

Ikrdrnamay a bond or deed, see Sanad 
States. 

Imlika Talao, lake, 387. 

Immigration, into Central India, 31. 

Imperial Cadet Corps, 298, 503. 

Imperial Service troops, 71 ; cavalry, 72, 
151, 180, 216, 255, 256, 257 ; infantry, 
71, 151, iSo; transport, 71, 151, i8o, 
216. 

Impey, Dr., opens first hospital, 74. 

Implements, agricultural, heavier in Ni- 
mar, 42, 47 ; as used in Central India, 
47. See also State articles. 

Imports into Central India, 54. See also 
State articles. 

Impovenshment caused by extravagance, 
50- 

Improvements, general effect of, 50 ; agri- 
cultural, 47 See also State articles. 

Inayat Masih, see Bourbon. 

Incidence of land revenue, 67, 68. See 
also separate State articles tmder Land 
Revenue, 

Indargarh, 357. 

Indebtedness, normal condition of most 
classes, 50 

Indo-Gangetic plain, effect on climate, 

13- 

Indok, 209. 

Indore Agency abolished, 288. 

Indore city, 227-229 ; plague starts in, 31 , 
wages in, 49 ; a trade centre, 54 ; con- 
veyances in, 58; name, 201, 227; be- 
comes capital, 203, 227; captured by 
Sindhia, 33. 137, 205, 227 ; satta trans- 
actions at, 55 ; telephones, 59. 

Indore districts of Bhopawar transferred, 
316. 

Indore districts in Malwa transferred, 288. 

Fudoxt pargana^ 231. 

Indore Residency limits, 30, 228; Cana- 
dian Mission m, 38 ; a trade centre, 54; 
telephone, 59 ; Imperial Public Works 
department, 70. 

Indore Residency, Political Charge, 200. 

Indore Residency hospital, 74, 217 ; 
medical school at, 74. 

Indore State, 200-237 ; situation and area, 
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200 ; boundaries and name, 200 ; tracts 
forming, 201 ; hill and river systems, 
201; geology, 201 ; botany, 201; fauna, 
201 ; climate, 203 ; history, 203-208 ; 
Holkar family, 203 ; rise of Malhar 
Rao, 203 ; death, 204; death of Khande 
Rao, 204; Male Rao, 204; Ahalya Bai 
succeeds, 204 ; administration of, 204 ; 
death of, 204; Tukoji Rao succeeds, 
204 ; death of and effect, 204 ; Kashi 
Rao and Malhar Rao dispute succes- 
sion, 204 ; Jaswant Rao rises to power, 
205 ; wins battle of Ujjain, 205 ,* is 
defeated at Indore, 205 ; wins battle of 
Poona, 205 ; defeats Monson, 205 ; is 
defeated by Lord Lake, 205 ; Treaty of 
Rajpurghat, 205 ; dies, 206 ; Malhar 
Rao succeeds, 206 ; Tulsi Bai regent, 
206 ; war with British, 206 ; battle of 
Mehidpur, 206 ; Treaty of Mandasor, 
206 ; improved position of State, 206 ; 
Malhar Rao dies, 207 ; Martand Rao 
succeeds, 207; is deposed by Hari 
Rao, 207 ; Khande Rao succeeds, 207 ; 
Tukoji Rao II succeeds, 207 ; Mutiny 
events, 207 ; territorial exchanges, 208; 
administrative arrangements, 208; Si- 
vajT Rao succeeds, 208 ; administration 
not a success, 208; Sivaji Rao ab- 
dicates, 208 ; Tukoji Rao 111 succeeds, 
208 ; titles and salute of chief, 208 ; 
archaeology, 208-209 ; the people, 
209-310 ; population and density, 
209; chief statistics of, 209; towns 
and villages, 209 ; religions, 209 ; dia- 
lects, 209 ; castes, 209 ; occupations, 
210; Christian missions, 210; agricul- 
tural conditions, 210; soils, 210; agri- 
cultural statistics, 210; crops, 210; 
improvements, 210 ; cattle-breeding, 
21 1 ; irrigation, 211 ; forests, 213; 
minerals, 212; arts and manufactures, 
212 ; commerce, 212 ; communications, 
212 ; railways, 213 ; roads, 213 ; postal 
system, 313; famine, 213; administra- 
tion, 213-218; administiative divisions, 
214; Council of Regency, 214; civil 
and criminal justice, 214 ; finance, 214; 
land revenue, 214; miscellaneous reve- 
nue, 215; opium, 215; salt, 215; excise, 
216 ; liquor, 216; coinage, 216 ; muni- 
cipal, 216; public works, 216; army, 
2 16 ; Imperial Service cavalry and 
transport, 216; police, 216 ; jails, 216 ; 
education, 217; medical institutions, 
217; vaccination, 218. 

Indore zz 7 a, 221 ; 201, 209, 217 ; head- 
** quarters of, 227. 

Indore-Betma road, 221. 

Indore-Depalpur road, 221. 

Indore-Simrol-Khandwa road, 58, 213, 
221, 224. 

Indrajit (Datia), 349, 356, 362. 


TndramanI (Orchha), 350. 

Indreshwar, se^ Indore. 

Industries, in Central India, 54, ^2, 73. 
See also State articles. 

Infants, burial of, 40. 

Infanticide, in Central India, 32. 

Infantry, of British Government, 70, 234, 
270, 392; Imperial Service, 71, 150, 
180; Native State, see separate State 
articles. 

Infirmities, 32. 

Inglia, Jado Sahib, 186; Khande Rao, 
184. 

Inoculation for plague, 33. 

Insane, 32. 

Inscriptions, 27 ; on Allahabad pillar, 1 7 ; 
of Toramana, 17, 170; at Mandasor, 
27, 178 > 179 ; at Bhllsa, 161 ; of Kanaiij 
chief, 1 70; atNarod, 181 , ofTonwaras 
at Narwar, 183 ; at Udayapur, 187 ; 
at Udayagiri, 188; at Sanchi, 269; of 
Akbar, 326. 

Inspection bungalows, see Resthouses. 

Intizamia cavalry, 257. 

Iradat Muhammad Khan, 279. 

Iron, ores 01,9,52,92,133,318,322,380, 
404 ; workers in, 39; mdustr}’-, 52, 144, 
167, 183 ; traders in, 55. 

Irrigation, in Central India, 43, 48, 6r, 
78 ; of special crops, 44, 45. See also 
separate State articles. 

Isagarh zlla, 155 ; soil of, 142 ; head- 
quarters of (Mungaoli), 180. 

Isanagar pargana, 373. 

Ishwar Das, 153. 

Islam, see Muhammadans. 

Islam Shah, Suri, 21. 

Islamnagar fort founded, 242 ; surrendered 
to Sindhia, 244, 259 ; restored to Bho- 
pal, 245, 259; fort built, 259; caijital 
of State, 264. 

Islamnagar tahstl, 259. 

Itarsi, 55. 

Itarsi-Bhopal Railway, see Bhopal State 
Railway. 

Itoji, see VithojI. 

Ivory-workers, guild of, 54. 

j. 

Jabria Bhil (estate), 239 (Table). 

Jacob, 175. 

Jadavendra Singh (Nagod), 423. 

Jadvendra Singh, Maharaja (Panna), 
368. 

Jagat Rai (Chaube), 432. 

Jagat Raj (Chhataipur), 386. 

Jagat Raj (Kothi), 429. 

Jagat Raj, Bundela (Jaitpur), 367, 371, 
372, 375 » 380, 397 , 428, 430 * 

Jagat Raj Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Jagat Sagar, lie, 387. 

Jagat Singh (Naigawan Rebai), 400. 

Jagat Singh (Umri), 197, 
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Jagfry a land grant, 66. See also State 
articles. 

Jahangir, emperor, 2I, 22, 29, iii, 126, 
i8i, 182, 186, 302, 326, 328, 349. 

Jahangir Muhammad Khan (Bhopal), 
succeeds, 245 ; marries Sikandar Begam, 
245 ; plots against Kudsia Begam, 245; 
causes dissensions, 245 ; British Govern- 
ment intervenes, 245 ; dies, 245 ; wiW of, 
disallowed, 245 ; improves Bhopal city, 
264. 

Jahangir-mahal (Orchha), 354. 

Jahanglrabad (Bhopal), 256, 264. 

Jahaz Mahal, 329. 

Jai Mandal Singh, KhichT, 193. 

Jai Singh, Khichi, 185, 192. 

Jai Singh (Rewah), 406, 407. 

Jai Singh (Sailana), 302, 309. 

Jai Singh, Sawai, of Jaipur, 22, 163, 219, 
313; governor of Malwa, 126, 236 , gun 
of, at Narwar, 182 ; observatory of, 189. 

Jai Singh (Umri), 197. 

Jai Singh Deo (Charkhail), 372. 

Jai Singh Siddh-raj (Gujarat), 286, 324. 

Jai-Bilas, palace of, 30, 150. 

Jail, Imperial, 72, 393 ; State, 72. See also 
State articles. 

Jail industries, 72* See also State articles. 

Jainism, 37. 

Jains, 36 ; buildings of, 28, 247, 361, 379, 
39a ; longevity of, 31 ; Hindi m books 
of, 34; education among, 72 ; sculptures 
of, 1 71 ; places of pilgrimage of, 361. 

Jaipal, of Lahore, 19, 109. 

JaitharT fa/istl, 259. 

Jaitpur State, 366, 371, 380, 400. 

Jaitwar station, 430. 

Jajau, battle of, 197. 

Jalal Khan, 418. 

Jalal-ud-din takes Ujjain, 20. 

Jalalabad, 223. 

Jalgun, 334. 

Jama Masjid, at Mandu, 29, 329 ; at 
Bhopal, 247, 263, 265 ; at Gwalior, 167. 

Jamar, ironworks at, 251. 

Jamgarh, 247. 

Jamnl river, 97, 

Jamnia estate, 316. 

Janapao Peak, 92. 

JankojI Rao Sindhia I, killed at Panipat, 
135 - 

Jankoji Rao Sindhia IT, succeeds, 138 ; 
weak rule, 138 ; distuibances in his time, 
138; readjustment of contingent, 138. 

Jaora State, 297-300; 288, 289, 290; 
situation, area, and boundaries, 297; 
rivers, 297; histor)', 297-298 ; oiigin of 
State, 297 ; founder’s family, 297 ; pos- 
session guaranteed to Ghafur Khan, 
298 ; Malhargarh Thakurs, 298 ; Ghaus 
Muhammad succeeds, 298 ; loyalty in 
Mutiny, 298; Muhammad Ismail sue- j 
ceeds, 298 ; gross extravagance of, 298 ; I 


Iftikhar AH succeeds (present chief), 
298 ; titles and salute, 298 ; population, 
299 ; towns and villages, 299 ; dialects, 
299; castes, 299; soil and cultivated 
area, 299; communications, 299; ad- 
ministration, 299 ; chief’s powers, 299 ; 
land revenue, 299 ; sources of revenue, 
299 ; dues on opium, 299 ; coinage, 299 ; 
troops, 299 ; education, 299 ; hospitals, 
299; plague in, 32 ; eanJ^atoHiplodz, 313. 

Jaora fa^stl, 298, 299. 

Jaora town, 300. 

JarUa^i-Bhopal, newspaper, 258. 

Jaso (estate), 430. 

Jaspers, 9, 53, 132, 318, 380. 

Jaswant Rao I (Dhar), 157, 261, 319. 

Jaswant Rao II (Dhar), 320. 

Jaswant Rao (of Gwalior), 270. 

Jaswant Rao Bhau, 176. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar, 23, 24, 137, 204, 
205, 206, 209, 224, 226, 227, 231, 232, 
236, 273, 276, 286, 301 ; rise of, 23 ; 
wins battle of Ujjain, 191, 205 ; wins 
battle of Poona, 23 ; ravages Malwa, 
23; gets Chhabra, 198; escapes from 
Malhar Rao’s camp, 205 ; fugitive at 
Dhar, 205 ; champions Khande Rao, 

i 205 ; defeats Dudrenec, 205 ; joined by 

I Amir Khan (Pindari), 23, 205; seizes 
Maheshwar, 205 ; is defeated at Satwas, 
205 ; loses an eye, 231 ; defeated at 
Indore, 205 ; ravages Deccan, 205 , 
wins battle of Poona, 205; effect of 
Treaty of Bassein, 205 ; defeats Colonel 
Monson, 205 ; is defeated by Lord 
Lake, 205 ; signs Treaty of Rajpurghat, 
205 ; IS reinstated, 205 ; effect of Corn- 
wallis’s policy, 205 ; murders Khande 
Rao and Kashi Rao, 205 ; becomes 
head of family, 205; shows signs of 
insanity and dies, 206 ; cenotaph at 
Bhanpura, 224; gun foundry of, 224 ; 
is moved to Garot, 224, 226; makes 
over Sironj to Amir Khan, 2S6. 

Jaswant Singh (Ali-Rajpur), 338. 

Jaswant Singh (Barwani), 334. 

Jaswant Singh (Orchha), 350. 

Jaswant Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, 22, 302, 

325- 

Jaswant Singh, Raja (of Sailana), 310. 

Jatara, lake, 347 ; tahsil, 353. 

Jatkari, temple of Alha at, 392. 

Jawad, 176. 

Jawasia (estate), 290. 

Jaya Sinha (Chalukya), 324. See also Jai 
Singh Siddh-raj. 

Jaya-durga, see Ajaignrh. 

Jaya-garh, see Ajaigarh. 

Jayaji Rao Sindhia, 25, 29, 138, 139, i6r, 
168, 170, 175, 174, 180, 183, 186, 303 ; 
succeeds, 138 ; disturbances during mi- 
nority of, 138 ; interference of Bntish 
Government, 139; battles of Panniar 
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and Maharajpnr, 139 ; memorial hospi- 
tal to, 150, 1^2 ; encourages education, 
152 ; erects Kampu Kothi, 175; ceno- 
taph of, 29. 

JayajI Rao Hospital, 70, 152, 173, 174. 

Jayapa Sindhia, 134. 

Jayapura, 189. 

Jean de Silva, 267. 

Jejaka-bhukti (Bundelkhand), no. 

Jetkapdni (opium liquor), see Opium. 

Jewellery of Bhopal, 252. 

Jews in Central India, 35. 

Jhabhu Naik, founds Jhabua, 330. 

Jhabua pargana^ 331. 

Jhabua State, 329-333 ; 316 ; situation and 
area, 329; boundaries, 330; climate, 
330; history, 330; population, 331; soil 
and cultivation, 331 ; mineral sources, 
331 ; commerce, 331 ; communications, 
332 ; administration, 332 ; chiefs pow- 
ers, 332 ; revenue, 332 j land revenue, 
332 ; opium duty, 333 ; coinage, 333 ; 
schools and hospitals, 333; joint jurisdic- 
tion with Indore, 330 ; manganese at, 52. 

Jhabua, chief town, 333. 

Jhabua-Meghnagar road, 332, 333. 

Jhagona, fair, 250. 

Jhala Rajputs, 1 57, 

Jhalawar, Rana of, 274, 

Jhalera, 239 (Table). 

Jhalor, 309. 

Jhansi, i, iii, H2, 168; Rani of, 26, 139, 
173, 180. 

Jhansi town, taken by Sir Hugh Rose, 26 ; 
Lachmi Bai, Rani of, 26, 139, 168, l8oj 
exchanged for Gwalior, 139. 

Jhansi-Bhopal Railway, 353. 

Jhansi-Mamkpur Railway, 56, 347, 353, 
374, 383, 389, 392» 393, 395, 397. 399, 
433, 434- 

Jhansi-Nowgong road, 353. 

Jha.Tda pargam, 209, 220. 

Jhinna Sagar, lake, 387. 

Jhiii shales, 7, 365. 

Jhujhar Singh (Orchha), succeeds, 349, 
350 ; rebels, ai, 350; murders Hardol, 
37, 350 ; death of, 350. 

Jhujhar Singh Ju Deo, 373. 

Jhula Darwaza (Rewah), 418. 

Jigni (estate), 396, 

Jij'hoti, s£s Bundelkhand. 

Jijhotia Br^mans, 35, 399, 431, 433- 

Jinanath, temple, 391. 

Jit Singh (of Phulmal), disturbance caused 
by, 338. 

Jivaka, physician of Rajagnha, 57. 

Jiwaji Rao (Dewas), 291, 294. 

Jobat State, 340-342 ; situation and area, 
316, 340; boundaries, 340; geology, 
340 ; history, 340 ; population, 341 ; 
soil and cultivation, 341 ; forests, 341 ; 
trade, 341 ; administration, 341 ; chief 
place, 341. 


Jobat thana, 341. 

Jobat village, 87, 341. 

Johilla river, 92, 99. 

Johnson, Captain, 270. 

Jora, 177. 

Jora-Alapur, see Jora, 

Jotiba Sindhia, 134, 

Jowdr^ big millet {Sorghum vulgare\ 39, 
43, 44, 47, 49, di. See also State articles 
under Principal Crops. 

Ju^i thdna, 341. 

Judicial poweis of Government officers, 
63-65 ; powers of chiefs, 65. See also 
separate State articles. 

Jugal Prasad (Beri), 397. 

Jukehi, 88, 426. 

Juliana, 266. 

Jumna river, 5, 95, 96, 109, in, 135, 157. 

Junagarh mscription, 123. 

Jundt^ see Jowar. 

Jurisdiction in Agency, civil and criminal, 
64 ; in cantonments and stations and on 
railways, 64, 65 ; extradition and service 
of processes, 65 ; over Europeans, 64 ; 
in Native States, 65. See a/sosLitides on 
States and Political Charges. 

Jushka, see Vasudeva Kushan. 

Justices of the Peace, 64, 

K. 

Kdhar, see Soils. 

Kacha, vegetable, 46. 

ICachana, 189. 

Kachhi-Baroda (estate), 316; SItamau 
chief adopted from, 307. 

Kachhis in Central India, 36. 

Kachraud, see Kachxod. 

Kachrod, 177. 

Kachwaha Rajputs, 18, 35, 140, 169, 171, 
180, 182, 183, 195, 426. 

Kadam Bande, Sardar, 203. 

Kadaura (Baoni), 384, 

JCadaura-lCalpi road, 384^ 

Kadir Shah, 328. 

Kadwaha, 140. 

Kdhua, forest tree {Terminalia Arjund), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Kaimur hills, 88 \ 2, 3, 50, 85, 97, 99, 
105, 108,404, 414, 415,416,417,426; 
geology of, 4-11, 105, 131, 365, 404. 
See also Geology. 

Kainas, see Ken. 

Kaitha, cantonment, 392. 

Kajuraha, see Khajraho. 

Kakanada, 270. 

Kakanadabota vihara, 269. ^ 

Kakonsiha, archaeological site, 407. 

Kdkun, subsidiary food-crop {Setaria 
italicd)^ 44, 45- 

Kalachuri (Haihaya), 18, 19, 37, 107, 108, 
no, 125, 190, 222, 230, 405, 417. 

Kali, soil, see Mar, 

K^U Baori (estate), 316. 
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Kali matti (soil), see Mar, 

Kali Sind river (Greater), 3,93, 122, 130, 
156, 201, 220, 238, 291, 295, 317. 

Kali Sind river (Lesser), 3, 201, 220. 
Kaliadeh, water palace, 29, 94, 126, 140. 
Kaliakherl, tahsil^^ 260 ; village, 267. 
Kaliakheri-Hirania road, 267, 

Kaliasot river, 240, 263. 

Kalika, temple of, at Dhar, 327. 

Kalmjar, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 107, iii, 349, 
366, 390, 405, 431. 

Kalinjar sarkdr, 379. 

Kalipith 274. 

Kalpi, 344 . 384. 385. 393 . 398 - 
Kalu-bhan, fair, 250. 

Kaluji, 312. 

Kalukhera (estate), 290. 

Kalumar peak, 86. 

Kamal Mania, 326. 

KamaLnd-din, 326. 

Kamalpur (estate), 239 (Table). 
Kamantalpur, see Kutwar, 

Kamdsddr {kamavtsddr)^ official in charge 
of a pargana or tahsiU 147* 

Kampel, 227. 

Kampn, see Lasbkar Brigade. 
Kamta-Rajanla, 433 ; 431. 

Kanar nver, 201, 207. 

Kandarya Mahadeo, temple of, 391. 
Kanjar, criminal class, settlement of, 72. 
Kmikut, appraisement of standing crop, 
67. See also separate State articles. 
Kannerkhera, 134. 

ILzxiXxcit pargana^ 221. 

Kantapbor pargana^ 221. 

Kapila river, I04. 

Kapildhara, falls of, 416. 

Kapur, see Baba Kapur. 

Karaia, 177. 

ISjxi-dXz. pargana^ 381, 382. 

Karaiha, 397. 

Karan Deo (Rewah), 405, 417. 

Karanwas pargana, 274. 

Karaudia (estate), 290. 

Kardla, battle of, 216. 

Karera, 154, 155. 

Kari estate, 394. 

Kari Talai, archaeological site, 424. 
Karim Khan, Pindari, 24, 186, 244, 261, 
296. 

Kama Deo, Chedi, 407, 416. 

Kamdvati, see Ken. 

Kartik (Hindu month corresponding to 
October-November), sowings for 7 adi, 

43 - 

Kartyaviryarjuna, 230. 

Karwi station, 433, 434. 

Kashi Rao Holkar, 204; murdered, 205. 
Kasrawad, first case of plague at, 31 ; 

battle of, 205. 

KQsmw 3 .d pargana^ 223^ 

Katangi, 88. 

Kathaun (estate), 129 (Table). 


Kathiawar, 312. 

Kathiwara estate, 316. 

Kathoria, 316. 

Katkut, 201 ; quarries at, 212. 

Katlagh Khan, 325. 

Katni-Bilaspur line, see East Indian 
Railway. 

Kauntel, tiact, 121, 

Kausambhi, 16, 230, 407, 423. 

Keadnge, Col., 52, 202, 288. 

Kedar Parbat, 379. 

Ken Canal, 97, 377. 

Ken river, 97-98; 3, 86, 109, 363, 371, 
375. 377 . 380, 385- 

Keiosene oil, a chief import, 54. 

Kesar Deo, 337, 338. 

Kesara Bai, 207. 

Kesarpura station, 289. 

Kesho Das (Jhabua), 330. 

Kesho Das (Ratlam), 302, 306. 

Kesri Singh (Ali-Rajpur), 338. 

Kesri Singh (Bijawar), 380. 

Kesri Singh (Gyaraspur), 175. 

Kesri Singh (Ratlam), 302. 

Kesri Singh (Piploda), 312. 

Kethoia railway station, 279, 286. 

Kevati Kund, 407, 414. 

Khainjua hills, 404. See also Geology. 

Khatr, forest tree {Acacia Catechu) ^ see 
Botany Foiests. 

Khajjuravahaka, see Khajraho, 

Khajraho, 389-392 ; 28, 37, 87 ; important 
archaeological site, 389; old name of, 
390; early references to, 390; early 
history of, 390; present impoitance of, 
390; temples at, 390; groups of, 391 ; 
Chaunsat Jogini, 391 ; Kandaiya Maha- 
deo, 391 ; Ramachandra temple, 391 ; 
Vamana temple, 391 ; supposed sanghd* 
ratnaSj 39 1 ; Ghantai temple, 391 ; 
Jinanath temple, 391; Kunwar Nath 
temple, 392; Jatkari temple, 392; stone- 
cutting at, 53, 

Khajur or date-palm {Phoenix sylvesiris)^ 
see Botany and Forests. 

Khajuri estate, 239 (Table). 

Khalghat foid, 57, 58, 222. 

Khdlsa {kothar^ khdm\ land held directly 
by a Darbar, 66. See also Stale articles. 

Khan (river), 94, 227, 228, 229. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, rebellion of, 350. 

Khande Rao (Dhar), 319. 

Khande Rao Holkar (not chief), 204. 

Khande Rao Holkar I, 205. 

Khande Rao Holkar II, 208. 

Khandesh, i, 5, 58, 75. 

Khandoji Rao Holkar, 203. 

Khandola Khan, tomb and mosque of, 167. 

Khandwa, 232. 

Khangar chief, 348. 

Khaniadhana estate, 194 ; transferred to 
Gwalior Residency, 128, 348. 

Khaniadhana village, 195. 
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Kharai^ a soil, 210. 

Khargon pargana^ 223; police district of, 
217. 

Khargon town, 229; 200, 209, 222. 
Khartf^ autumn crop season, 43. 

Kharsi (estate), 239 (Table), 

Khatauli jagir^ 153. 

Khategaon pargana, 221. 

Khatki Rajputs, 301. 

Khatola dialect, 387. 

Khemraj Chaube (Paldeo), 367. 
Kherapati, temple, 232, 

Khen Rajapur estate, 290. 

Kherwasa estate, 290. 

Khiaoda estate, 129 (Table). 

Khiaoda Man, 197. 

KhIchT (Chauhans), 35, 121, 192, 196, 280, 
282, 286, 295. See also Raghugarh State. 
Khichiwara, 121, 280. 

Khilchipur State, 279-281 ; situation, 
area, and boundaries, 279; geology, 280; 
history, 280; population, 280; soil and 
cultivated area, 280; administration, 
281 ; chiefs powers, 281 ; revenue, 281 ; 
troops, 281 ; education and medical, 
281. 

Khilchipur town, 281. 

Khilchipur feeder road, 281. 

Khiljlpur, 281. 

Khiljis, of Delhi, 20; ofMalwa, 125. 
Khirm, forest tree {Mimusops hexandrd), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Khoh, archaeological site, 424. 
Khojankhera (estate), 290. 

Kholvi, 28, 225. 

Khujner tahsil^ 277. 

Khuman Singh, Rao Raja, murdered, 
368. 

Khuni-darwaza, 164. 

Khurasdm^ see Adansonia digiiata, 
Khurda, mission at, 342. 

'KhviXtlparganay 211 . 

Khurram, prince, at Mandu, 328. 

Khnsru, prince, 186. 

King Edward Hall, 70, 228. 

Kings of the forest country in Allahabad 
pillar inscription, 1 7. 

Kirat Sagar, 164. 

Klrat Singh, Chandel, iii. 

Kirat Singh (Charkhari), 371, 372, 375, 
Kirtti Varmma, Chandel, no. 

Kishor Singh (Panna), 367. 

KodoHi a food-crop (paspalum scroUcula- 
tum)y 34, 44, 45, 49, 61. See also State 
articles. 

Xoka, see Kahua. 

Kokai mahdlt 181. 

Kolaras, 155. 

Kols, work in forests, 52, io8, 222, 251, 
4TI. 

Koran, large copy of, 265. 

KorkQs, 4, 52, 108, 222, 251, 411. 

Korwai State, 278-279 j situation, area, 


and boundaries, 278 ; history, 2 78 ; 
population, 279 ; cultivated area, 279 ; 
communications, 279; administration, 
279 ; revenue, 279. 

Konvai village, 279. 

Korwai-Bamora load, 279. 

Korwai-Kethora road, 279. 

Kot, ward in Ujjain city, 189. 

Kotada pargana^ 274. 

Kotah, loan by Darbar towards Guna- 
Baran Railway, 56. 

Kotkdr, see Khdlsa. 

KothI estate, 429. 

Kotra parganuy 375. 

Kotri pargana, 400. 

Kotii-Piiawa sarkdr, 313. 

Krishna Bai, 231. See Kesara Bai. 

Krishna Kunwari, 297. 

KrishnajI, Rawat, 272. 

Krishnaji Rao (Dewas), 292. 

Kshatrapas, see Western Satraps. 

Kudsia Begam, marries Nazar Muhammad, 
245 j becomes regent for Sikandar 
Begam, 245 ; plot against, 245 ; retires 
from public life, 245 ; mosque of, 247, 
263, 265. 

Kukshi parganay 322. 

Kukshi town, 327 ; 158, 315, 321. 

Kulachala Parvata, 121. 

Kularas (Maksudangarh), Moghia settle- 
ment, 71, 

Kuldwan, moist breeze, 43. 

Kulhar railway station, 285. 

Kumara Gupta I, 178. 

Kumbha, Rana, 125, 329. 

Kumbhraj, 155. 

Kunbis, in Central India, 36. See also 
State articles under Population. 

Kunch, granted to Champat Rai, in. 

Kunch station, 361. 

Kundalpur, archaeological site, 407* 

KuntI river, 160. 

Kunu river, 153, 154. 

Kunwar Nath temple, 392. 

Kunwar Singh, 407. 

Kunwari river, 96, 131, 153, 154. 

Kuradaiy forest tree {Cleistanthus col- 
linus)y see Botany and Forests. 

Kurar Nala, temple on, 392. 

Kurarwar, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Kurwai, see Korwai. 

Kusatriy forest tree {Schleichera irijugcL)^ 
see Botany and Forests. 

Kushalgarh, Rao of, holds from Ratlam, 
301. 

Kutb-ud-din, enters Central India, 20; 
takes Kalinjar and Gwalior, 20, 168, 
169; defeats Paramardi Deva, no. 

Kutkly a millet {Panicum miHare)^ 39^ 

44,45.4<S- ^ 

Kuthara, see Nachna. 

Kutri river, 385. 

Kutwar (Kamantalpur), 140. 
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L. 

Labour, scarcity of, 47 ; effect of famines 
on supply of, 61. 

Labourer, see Cultivator. 

Lac, a source of revenue, 51. 

Lachhman Daowa, 375, 376, 378. 
Lachiiman Singh (Jigni) , 396. 

Lachhman Singh (Naigawan Rebai), 400. 
Lachhman Singh, Raja (Sailana), 309. 
Lachml Bai (Rani of Jhansi), joins Tantia 
Topi, 36; attacks Gwalior, 26, 139; 
is killed, 26. 

Lacquer-work, 145, 184, 185. 

Ladhaura, lake at, 347. 

Laduna, 309. 

Lahar, 154. 

Lake, Lord, campaign of, 23, 205. 

Lakes, 3, 4, 30, 262, 263, 264, 347. 
Lakhangaon,. Thakurs of, 381. 

Lakshman Bagh, 418. 

Lakshman Gate ((iwalior), 1 70. 
Lakshmanj'i, see Ramchandra Temple. 
Lakundar river, 94, 156, 184, 185 
Lai Duniyapati Singh (Kothl), 429. 

Lai Kothl, 265. 

Lai Sarabjit Singh (Raigaon), 429. 

Lai Sheoraj Singh (Nagod), 423, 

Lai Singh, 192. 
ialgarh, 290. 

Lalitpur, station for Tikamgarh, 355. 
Lalpahar, archaeological site, 424. 
Lametas, rocks of, 10, 19, 202, 317, 

319- 

Lamghan, battle of, 19. 

Land revenue, in Central India, 49, 65-68, 
79. See also separate State articles. 
Languages, in Central India, 33, 34. See 
also separate State articles. 

Langur^ monkey {Semnopithecus entellus), 
12. 

Lansdowne Hospital (Bhopal), 74, 256, 
25S, 365, 266. 

Laiai Dulhaiya (Naigawan Rebai), 400. 
Lashkar (capital of Gwalior State), 
172-174 ; 166, 168; plague at, 32 ; trade 
of, 54; foundation of, 172; appearance 
in early days, 172; Mutiny at, 173; 
Sindhia driven from, 173; reinstate, 
173; buildings in, 173; population of, 
174; administration of, 174. 

Lashkar Brigade, 141, 175, 

Lat Masjid, 325. 

Lalerite, ii. See also Geology. 

Lauri pargana, 388. 

Lavana, see Nun river. 

LawanI fargana, 200, 233, 317. 

Lead, 32. See also Geology. 

Leases, in Central India, 66, 67. See also 
separate State articles. 

Leather workers and dealers, 39. 
Legislation and justice, in the Agency, 64 ; 
on railways and in special areas, 64. 


See also Political Charges and separate 
State articles. 

Lendya, forest tree {Lager sir oemia parvz- 
flora), see Botany and Forests. 

Lepers, in Central India, 32 ; asylum for, 74, 
258. 

Leopards, 12, 134, 242, 318, 405. 

Limestone, Chambal, 8, 131; Nagod, 8, 
87; Nlmach, 53, 54, 144; Satna, 53, 
41 1 ; import of, 54, coralline, 202. 

Linseed, 44, 45, 47. 

Lions, 12. 

Liquor, country, see Excise and Customs ; 
European, 256 ; shops for sale of, 69. 
See also State articles. 

Literature in Central India, 34, 35. 

Loans, for railway construction, 55, 56, 
139; for famine, 61. 

Local and Municipal, 70, See also State 
articles on Bhopal, Gwalior, Indore, 
and Ratlam. 

Local Corps in Central India de-localized, 
70; payments towards, 65, 208. See 
also Bhopal Battalion, Central India 
Horse, and Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Locusts, 13, 47. 

Liongitude, Ilindu meridian of, 189.' 

LodhiSjin Central India, 21, 36, 169, 349, 
406. 

Lodi, Khan Jahan, see Khan Jahan Lodi, 

Lohangirock, 161. 

Lohargaon, 397. 

Lohaigarh pargana, 364. 

Lokendra Singh (Beri), 398. 

Lokendra Singh (Gohad), 169, 170. 

Lokpal Singh (Panna), 368. 

Loquat, fruit {Eriobotrys japonicd), 46. 

Lotra river, 270. 

Low-lying tract, 2 ; insanity in, 32 ; mar- 
riage in, 33 ; incidence of land revenue 
in, 68. 

Lucan, 225. 

Lugasi, 396. 

M. 

Machinery, a chief import, 54. 

Macpherson, Major Charters, Resident at 
Gwalior during Mutiny, 25; by his 
advice attaches Sindhia to British, 35. 

Madan Singh, Gujar, 356, 362 ; receives 
title of Kajdhar, 357, 262 ; is granted 
362. 

Madan Vaimma, Chandel, no; vigorous 
rule of, no. 

Maddr, see Ak, 

Maddock, Mr., 270. 

Madhav College, 150, 191. 

Madhava Rao, Sir T., 213, 217. 

Madhava Rao Sindhia, 1 39-140; succeeds, 
139 ; character of, 139 ; goes to China, 
139; gives hospital ship, 139; titles 
and honours borne by, 140 ; encourages 
education, 152, 
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Madho Rao I, Peshwa, 135. 

Madho Rao II, Pe&hwa, 136, 13^, 383. 

Madho Rao Orekar, 319. 

Madho Singh (Ajaigarh), 376. 

Madho Singh (Panna), 368. 

Madho Singh (Paron), 195. 

Madho Singh (of Jaipur), 219, 232. 

Madhoganj, 157. 

Madhogarh, archaeological site, 407. 

Madhukar, Raja (Orchha), 165, 349, 355, 

366. 

Madhumati, see Mahuar river. 

Madhya Desa (* the Middle Region ’), i, 86. 

Magh (Hindu month corresponding to 
January-February), revenue collections 
in, 67. 

Mahabalipur, 171. 

Mahabalistan (Bhilsa), 162. 

Mahabharata, on early inhabitants, 15. 

Mahadji Smdhia, 22, 23, 128, 134, 135, 
136,165,170, 1 91, 192, 204, 236; strong 
rule of, 23 ; makes Treaty of Salbai, 23 ; 
succeeds, 135 ; increases his power, 135; 
Resident appointed for, 135 ; De Boigne 
joins, 135; military supremacy, 136; 
reinstates Shah Alam, 136; receives 
title from emperor, 136 ; rescues Shah 
Alam, 136 ; invests Peshwa, 156; death 
and character of, 136; seizes Gohad, 
165 ; harasses Khichis, 192. 

Mahakal, temple destroyed by Altamsh, 
20, 125, 189, 190. 

Mahakalban, 189, 233. 

Mahals under Mughals, Ajaigarh, 379; 
Ashta, 261 ; Berasia, 261 ; Bhilsa, 155, 
163 ; Chanderi, 286 ; Choli-Mahesh- 
war, 230; Dhar, 325; Kachrod, 177; 
Khargon, 229 ; Mandasor, 179 ; Mu- 
hammadpur (Mehidpur), 233 ; Naugaon 
(Parana), 237 ; Ratlam, 302 ; Satwas, 
236; Sironj, 286; Sunel, 236, 

Mahanadi nver, 92, 99. 

Mahapura, 399. 

Maharajganj pargana, 364. 

Maharajpur, battle of, 177-178; 25, 139, 
169. 

Maharajwara, 172. 

Mahale, farmers of land revenue, 66. See 
also State articles. 

Mahatgawan, 383. 

Mahatpur, see Mehidpur. 

Mahavanso, 268. 

Mahavira (Jain teacher), use of Eastern 
Hindi by, 34. 

Mahdi Hasan Khan (Baonl), 383. 

Mahendra, title of Orchha chief, 350; of 
Panna chief, 368. 

Mahendra school (Orchha), 353. 

Mahendra Singh (Paron), 195. 

Mahendrinagar, 431. 

Mahesh Das Rathor, 309. 

Mahesri Banias, 36. 

Maheshwar, 229-231; 222; ghats at, 30, 


230; muslin industry of, 53, 212, 231 ; 
stage on old route, 57, 123, 222, 230; 
ferry, 58; held by Haihayas, 107, 222, 
230 ; falls to Malwa Suites, 222 ; early 
history of, 230 ; held by Paramaras, 230 ; 
falls to Mughals, 230; to Holkar, 203 ; 
230; plundered by Jaswant Rao, 205, 
230. 

Maheshwar pargana^ 223. 

Mahgawan, 154. 

Mahl river, 100-102 ; 3, 184, 309, 317, 
330 » 331 - 

Mahidawa land, 331. 

Mahidpur, see Mehidpur. 

Mahilpur, old remains at, 247. 

Mahipala, Kachwaha, 171. 

Mahipat Singh (Ajaigarh), 376. 

Mahipat Singh (Sohawal), 429, 

Mahishas, 230. 

Mahishmatl, see Maheshwar. 

MahIvasT, see MehwdsL 

Mahma Rai, Dlwan (Berl), 397. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, takes Kanauj and 
Gwalior, 19, 169; takes Seora (Se- 
ondha), 361. 

Mahmud I (Ghoil), of Malwa, raises 
Malwa to great power, 125; advances 
on Delhi, 125; defeated by Bahlol 
Lodi, 125; attacks Rana Kumbha, 125 ; 
raises Tower of Victory, 125; gets 
Chanderi, 164. 

Mahmud Ghorl (emperor), 169. 

Mahmud Khiljl I (Malwa), 125; intro- 
duces Adansonia^ 322 ; tomb of, 329 ; 
tower of, 329 ; inscription of, at Bhilsa, 
161. 

Mahmud Khiljl II (Malwa), succeeds, 126; 
employs Rajputs, 126; assisted by 
Gujarat Sultan, 126 ; taken prisoner by 
Rana Sanga, 126 ; loses Sarangpur, 296 ; 
defeated and executed, 126. 

Mahoba, 19, 374. 

Mahoba-Chandla road, 388. 

MahonI, 348. 

Mahtab Singh, 276. 

Mahu lake, 102. 

Mahtid tree {Bassia laiifolid), flowers 
eaten, 39 ; cultivat^, 46 ; a source of 
revenue, 51, 144? liquor distilled from, 
69. See also State articles under Botany, 
Forests, and Excise. 

Mahuar river, 95, 96, 154. 

Mahum Singh (Bihat), 397* 

Maihar State, 425-427; situation and 
area, 425; boundaries, 425 ; rivers, 426; 
history, 426; population, 426; town 
and villages, 427 ; soil and cultivation, 
427; iron-smelting, 427? administra- 
tion, 427 ; revenues, 427 ; coinage, 427 ; 
schools and dispensaries, 427. 

Maihar town, 427 ; 86, 98. 

Maikala MUs, 3, 9X-92, 98, 404, 416. 

Maina Bai, 320. 
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MaiSj see MahT. 

Maize, area sown with, in Central India, 43, 
44 ; eaten as food-grain and fodder, 45 ; 
irrigated in spring, 45 ; seed per acre, 
and yield, 45, 47 ; in mixed sowings, 
47 ; standard of wages m kind, 49 ; 
price affected by famine, 61. 

Majhgawan, archaeological site, 424. 

Majholi, archaeological site, 407. 

Makla, 209. 

Makron pargana, 220. 

MaksT, temple and railway station, 295. 

Maksndan Piasad, 432, 

Maksudangarh State, 281-282 ; area and 
situation, 281; history, 281 ; population, 
282; cultivated area, 282 ; revenue, 282. 

Maksudangarh (chief town), 282. 

Mala Devi (temple), 176. 

Mdlaii Mddhava^ play of, 95. 

Malavadesa, 122. 

Malavas, habitat of, 122 ; era of, 123; 
in Malwa, 17, 18, 122. 

Mdlavikagnimitra^ play, 16. 

Malcolm, Sir J., 15, 24, 63, 126, 233, 234, 
273, 276, 303, 3 o 7 » 309 > 312, 330, 334 * 

Maldeo Singh, Raja, 158. 

Male Rao Holkar, 204. 

Males, number of, in Central India, 32 ; 
ratio to females, 32. See also State 
articles under Population. 

Malet, Mr , on famine of 1783-4, 146. 

Malhar Rao (Dewas), 294. 

Malhar Rao Holkar (not chief), 204, 
205. 

Malhar Rao Holkar 1 , 134, 203, 204, 207, 
216, 218, 224, 226, 231, 232, 233, 237, 
330; bom, 203 ; enters service of Bande, 
203 ; rises in position, 203 ; is allowed 
to carry Bande banner, 203; enters 
seivice of Peshwa and acquires land, 
203 ; obtains Maheshw-ar, 231 ; is pre- 
sent at Panipat, 203 ; proceeds to 
establish his position, 204; character 
of, 204; army of, 216; cenotaph at 
Alampur, 218 ; wife of, 226. 

Malhar Rao Holkar II, 179, 206, 207, 
216, 233, 288, 298; succeeds, 206; 
minority, 206 ; fights British, 206; de- 
feated at Mehidpur, 206 ; signs Treaty 
of Mandasor, 206 ; bad administration 
of, 207 ; army of, in 1817, 216. 

Malhargarh Msllj 298, 299. 

Malhargarh, Thakurs of, 298. 

Malharnagar, see Alampur. 

Malik Katur, 325, 

Malik Mughls, mosque of, 329. 

Malls, caste of, 36. 

Malkhan bingh (Charkhari), 372. 

Mallet, Mr., on geology, 6. 

Mallow-tinted cottons exported from 
Ujjain, 54. 

Mallu Khan, 296, 328. 

Malwa, tract of, 121-127 J plateau of, 2; 


121 ; soil of, II, 41, 42, 122; climate, 
13 ; history of, 1 23-127 ; 16, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25 ; plague in, 32 ; insanity 
in, 32 ; age of marnage in, 33 ; dialects 
of, 34 ; people of, 36-40 ; houses, 40 ; 
agricultural conditions in, 41 ; agricul- 
tural operations m, 43-46; cattle of, 
47, 144, 21 1 ; wages in, 49; arts and 
manufactures of, 53 ; trade and com- 
merce of, 54 ; communications in, 57, 
126; famine rare in, 59, 127; opium 
arrangements in, 63 ; land revenue in, 
68; Subah of, 121, 126; important 
governors of, 126. 

Malwa Agency, 2S8-290; situation and 
area, 288 , boundaries, 288; population, 
288; towns and villages, 288; history 
of creation, 288 ; Panth-Piploda hold- 
ing, 289; communications, 289 ; powers 
of Political Agent, 289 ; table of States 
and estates, 290 ; former head-quarters 
of> 157; present head-quarters (Ni- 
mach), 182. 

Malwa Bhil Corps, 184; 70, 323, 336, 

33S, 340- 

Malwa prdntf administrative division, 
121, 146. 

Malwa Subah (under Mughals), 1 21, 126, 
i55j i77> 182, 191, 219, 220, 223, 210, 
237, 258, 261, 267, 286, 296, 302, 
313, 3 i 5 » 319? 325? 334 * 

Malu a Sultans, 125-126; Dilawar Khan 
becomes independent, 125 ; Hoshang 
Shah makes Mandu capital, 125 ; tomb 
of, 125; Ghazni Khan murdered, 125 ; 
Mahmud Khilji succeeds, 125 ; Malwa 
reaches zenith of power, 125 ; Mahmud 
advances on Delhi, 125 ; defeated by 
Bahlol Lodi, 125 ; attacks Rana Kum- 
bha, 125 ; raises Tower of Victory, 125 ; 
Ghiyas-ud-dln succeeds, 125; makes 
over rule to his son, 125 ; Nasir-ud- 
din’s cruelty, 126; Jahangir desecrates 
his tomb, 126; Mahmud II succeeds, 
1 26 ; employs Rajputs, 126; is assisted 
by Sultan of Gujarat, 126; is defeated 
by Rana Sanga, 126; taken prisoner 
by Bahadur Shah and executed, 126 ; 
his kingdom annexed, 126. 

Malwl (dialect), patois of, 34; area of 
use and dialects, 34. 

Mama Sahib, minister at Gwabor, 138 ; 
regent, 148; constitutes first regular 
court, 147. 

Mamullah (Bhopal), directs councils of 
State, 243 ; her character, 243. 

Man Singh (Bhadaura), 197. 

Man Singh (Dhurwai), 394. 

Man Singh (Gond), 176. 

Man Singh (of Jaipur), 343. 

Man Singh (Orchha), 350. 

Man Singh (Paron), 195. 

Singh (Ratlam), 302. 
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Man Singh, Tonwara (Gwalior), 169; 
palace of, 29, 170. 

Mana Patel, 232. 

Manasa, 232 ; 219. 

Manasa-Rampura-Jhalrapalan road, 219. 

Mandasor, 178-179 ; Mihirakula defeated 
at, 18,124; Tara Bai plunders, 22; 
taken by Sir H. Rose, 26 ; inscriptions 
at, 18, 27 ; plague at, 32 ; al dye used 
at, 53. 54 j 145; a trade centre, 54; 
railway station for Sitamau, 56, 308; 
Treaty of, 179, 206, 234, 288, 298; 
opium of, 145. 

Mandasor zila,^ 156, 178. 

Mandasor-Sltamau road, 308. 

Mandla, wrongly identified with Mahesh- 
war, 230. 

Mandleshwar, 232 ; 58, 185, 208 ; police 
district of, 217; former head-quarters 
of Nimar, 223, 232. 

Mandleshwar pargana^ 223. 

Mandogarh, see Mandu. 

Mandu, 327-329 ; 3 I 5 » 3 ao, 325 >* situation, 
327; taken by Ain-ul-mulk, 327; falls to 
Malwa Sultans, 327 ; to Mughals, 328; 
to Mallu Khan, 328; toSherShah, 328; 
to Baz Bahadur, and Rupmati of, 328 ; 
falls to Akbar, 328 ; description of fort 
and building, 328-329; taken by Ala- 
ud-din, 20; a separate province, 20, 

125. 

Mandu sarMr, 223, 230, 325, 328, 343. 

Mangalgarh fort, 374. 

MangalTsa of Badami, 107. 

Manganese, 52, 331. 

Manga w^- Allahabad road, 402, 41 1. 

Mangawan-Mirzapur road, 402. 

Mango, 46. See also Botany and Forests. 

Manik Rai, 193. 

Manikpur, railway junction, 56, 

Manley, Mr,, 370. 

Manoltddrf, collection of revenue by, 67. 
See also State articles. 

Manpur, Bntish pargana of, 342; 315, 

317* 

Mansarowar, lake, 176. 

Manual labour, numbers engaged in, 39. 

Manufactures, see Arts and Manufactures, 

Manure, use of, 45, 46. 

Manya Devi, Chandel goddess, 387. 

Manyagarh, archaeological site, 387. 

Mar {kali maUi\ soil, 42, 108, 109, 122. 
See also State articles under Soils. 

Mara, Gupta remains at, 38, 40S. 

Marathas, enter Malwa, 22, 126, 319; 
collect chauth, 22 ; power broken at 
Panipat, 22; Ponwar section of, 35, 
36; number of, in Central India, 36; 
Dasahra observed by, 41 ; surnames 
only used by, 41 ; send tdzias, 41. See 
also State articles, especially Dewas, 
Dhar, Gwalior, Indore. 

Marble Rocks, 102. 


Mardanpur tahsil, 260. 

Marpha, cave, 405. 

Marriage, not simultaneous with cohabita- 
tion, 32 ; ratio of wives to husbands, 
33 >* age of, 33 ; lavish expenditure on, 
50. 

Martand Rao Holkar, 206, 207. 

Martin, Mr. W C., 63. 

Martindell, Colonel, 376, 378, 432. 

Marwari language, 34; traders, 36, 55. 

Mastura, 154. 

Masur^ a lentil {Ervum Lens), 44. 

Malar, see Batla. 

Material conditions in Central India, 49, 

Mathwar, 316. 

Mau, see Mhow. 

Mau (Chhatarpur), 387, 422, 

Mau, lake, 102. 

Mau-Ranipur station, 395. 

Mauganj tahsll, 414 ; 412. 

Mauganj village, 417. 

Mauryas, in Central India, 16, 123. 

Mayo College, 73, 276, 293, 334, 368. 

Meade, Sir R., 63. 

Meals, of people in Central India, 39. 

Means of communication, in Central India, 
55-59; railways, 55,57; roads, 57-58; 
conveyances, 58 ; ferries, 58 ; post offices, 
58 ; telegraphs, 59 ; telephones, 59. 
See also State articles. 

Medical institutions, 74; earliest opened, 
74 ; school, 74 ; statistics of, 80. See 
also State articles. 

Mediaeval (or Jain) buildings, 28, 140. 

Mediate, language group, 33. 

Mediatized States, nature o^ 62. See also 
Baroda, Bhadaura, Garha, Khilchipur, 
ICorwai, Muhammadgarh, Narsingh- 
garb, Pathari, Piploda, Raghugarh, 
Rajgarh, Ratlam, Sailana, Sitamau, and 
Tables in Agency articles and guaran- 
teed estates. 

Medni Rai, 126, 164. 

Medni Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Meghnagar railway station, 302, 331, 
333. 

Mehidpur, 232-234 ; 200 ; battle of, 233, 
298 ; Vagh Rajas of, 232, 333. 

Mehidpur Contingent, 334, 289; com- 
pensatory payment regarding, 208; 
detachment at Garot, 226; mutinies, 

Mehidpur zila, 219-220; 201, 209, 211, 
214, 332; police district of, 217. 

Mehidpur-Patparsi road, 220. 

Mehwasl, loz. 

Meiselbeck, Colonel, 378. 

Mekala, see Maikala Hills. 

Mekhala tribe, 92. 

Menda, lake, loz. 

Mendha, mission school at, 340. 

Mendicants, number of, in Central Inffia, 

39 - 
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Mei chants, in Central India, 39. 

Metals, workers m, in Central India, 39; 
metal-woik, 53 ; traders in, 557. See 
also Geology and Minerals. 

Methi^ vegetable {Trigonella Foenum 
graecum)f 46, 

Mewar Residency, 200. 

Mewatis, no. 

Mhow, cantonment, 234-235; 200, 209, 
221 ; plague at, 32 ; Mutiny at, 26, 
234 ; mission at, 38; trade at, 54, 212 ; 
conveyances at, 58 ; military command 
of, 234. 

Mhow division, see Aimy. 

Wiovr f arcana, 211 . 

Mhow-Nimach road, 58, 213, 221, 289, 
299 > 304* 3 i 7 > 322. 

Mica, 144, 404. See also Geology and 
Minerals. 

Middle-class clerk, material condition of, 
49 - 

Midland section of Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, see Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. 

Migration, effect of, in Central India, 

Mihirakula, defeated, 18, 179; seizes 
Malwa, 124; inscription of, 124; harsh 
rule, 124: defeat of, 124; at Gwalior, 
168. 

Mihrban Singh, Diwan (Banka-Pahari), 

396. 

Mileage, of railways in Central India, 56 ; 
of metalled roads, Government and 
State, 58. See also State articles. 

Military stations, 157, 166, 271. 

Millets, 43. See also Jowdr, Bdjra^ Kd- 
kun^ Kuikt^ and Sdman^ &c. 

Mills, sugar-cane, 47; weaving, 53, 212, 
228 ; spinning, I45 ; flour, 352. 

Minerals, in Central India, 52. See also 
State articles. 

Mirkabad, Moghia settlement, 71, iSo. 

Mirzai Khel (clan) of Barakzais, 242, 284- 

Mirzapur, 252 ; stone .of, 53, 

Miscellaneous revenue, 68. See also 
separate State articles U7ider Miscel- 
laneous Revenue. 

Missions, in Central India, 38 ; statistics 
of, 38 ; Canadian Presbyterian, 38, 142, 
183, 191, 210; Roman Catholic, 331, 
342 j Quaker, 229, 340. 

Mixed sowings, 44, 46. See also State 
articles. 

Moghia, criminal tribe, settlements of, 71, 
180; numbers settled, 71, 72. 

Mohan, 337. 

Mohan Singh (Baraunda), 421. 

Mohan Singh (Rajgarh), 273, 275. 

Mohan Singh I (Barwani), 334. 

Mohan Singh II (Barw^i), 334. 

Money-changers, in Central India, 39. 

Monson, Colonel, defeated by Holkar, 
205, 226. 


Mopkzs, see MahT. 

Moradabad, 252. 

Morar, 179 ; Contingent at, mutinies, 25, 
180; exchanged for Jhansi, 139. 

Morar river, 179. 

Mordhaj, Raja, 158. 

Morena, 54. 

Mori, 209. 

Mortality, in famines, 61 ; in plague, 31. 

Mosques, important, earliest in Central 
India, 29, 270; Taj-ul-Masajid (Bho- 
al), 29, 53; Vijaya Mandir, 161 ; 
ama Masjid, Gwalior, 167 ; of Khan- 
dola Khan, 167 ; of Muhammad Tugh- 
lak II, 187; Zanjlrl, 181 ; Jama Mas- 
jid at Mandu, 329. 

Moth^ subsidiary crop {Phaseolus aconiii- 
folid), 45. 

Moth, railway station for Samthar, 364, 
363. 

Motor cars, use in Central India, 58. 

Mngnakshatra, sowings commence under, 
43 - 

Mrignaina, 169, 171. 

Mudji, revenue-free land grants, 66. 

Mughal Khefi, Moghia settlement, 71. 

Mughal Sarai, stage on old route, 57, 

Mughals in Central India, 21,22. See also 
Akbar, Aurangzeb, Babar, Humayun, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan. 

Muhammad Ay^ Khan, 297. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, 20, 29, 187,* 
famine in Malwa in time of, 60, 325. 

Muhammad Diler Khan, 278, 283. 

Muhammad Ghaus, 167; tomb of, 29, 
167. 

Muhammad Ghazni Khan (Malwa), 125. 

Muhammad Hasan Khan (BaonI), 384. 

Muhammad Husain Khan (Baoni), 383, 

Muhammad Ismail Khan, 298. 

Muhammad Khan Bangasb, attacks 
Chhatars^, 22, ill, 366. 

Muhammad Khan (Bhopal), 242. 

Muhammad Khan (Muhammadgarh), 
282. 

Muhammad NasIr-ullah-Khan (Bhopal), 
246. 

Muhammad Shah, emperor, 22, 366. 

Muhammad Yakub All Khan, 279. 

Muhammadans, in Central India, 19-22 ; 
employment of, by Rajputs, 2 1 ; archi- 
tecture of, 29, 140; age of marriage 
sjnong, 33 ; number of, in Central India, 
36 ; sects of, 37 ; disposal of dead 
by, 40; Muharram, 41; nomenclature 
among, 41 ; education, 73 ; in Malwa, 
25. See also State articles. 

Muhammadgarh State, 282. 

Muhammadgarh-Basoda, see Basoda State. 

Muhammadpur, see Mehidpur. 

Muhammadpur mahdl, 233, 

Muharram, see Festivals, 

Muizz-ud-din, 193. 
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Miikandwara pass, victory of Holkar at, 
205, 226 ; range, 12 1. 

Mukta Bai, 237. 

Mukund Singh, Dlwan (Bijna), 395. 

Mukut Rao, see Jankoji Rao &ndhia II. 

Mules, bleeding of, 48. 

Multhan estate, 316. 

Mung, pulse {Fhaseohts Mungo), 44, 45. 

Munga Shah, 180, 

Mungaoli, 180. 

Mungavali, see Mungaoli. 

Mungir copper-plate, 285. 

Mungoose, 12. 

MungphcUi, oilseed {Arachis hypoged), 

45 - 

Municipalities, 70, 159, 163, 174, 178, 
181, 191, 216, 224, 226, 228, 229, 234, 
237, 266, 29s, 355. 

Munir Muhammad (Bhopal), succeeds, 
245 ; abdicates, 245. 

Munja Vakpati Paramara, of Dhar, 324. 

Murad, prince, 26, 302. 

Murar, see Morar. 

Murat Singh (Jaso), 430. 

Muri, vegetable {Foeniculum vulgare), 
46. 

Murid Muhammad (Bhopal), becomes 
minister, 243 ; is taken hostage by 
Marathas, 244; dies, 244; founder of 
Pathaii family, 284. 

Murundas (tribe) in Allahabad inscription, 
17 - 

Musafir Makrani, 338, 340, 

Museum at Calcutta, remains of Bharhut 
stilpa at, 423. 

Music and dancing, number engaged in, 

39 - 

Musical school of Gwalior, 167, 169. 

Muslins, manufacture of, 53; decay of 
industry, 53 ; exported from Ujjain, 54 ; 
of Chanderi, 53, 165 ; of M^eshwar, 
21 1, 231; ofSarangpur, 296. 

Mustajir, a farmer of revenues, 255. 

Mutiny, outbreak of, 25 j at Morar, 25, 
180; at Nimach, 26, 127, 183; at 
Mhow, 26, 127 ; atNowgong, 26, 392 ; 
at Nagod, 26 ; suppressed, 26 ; Sir H. 
Rose’s campaign, 26; at Agar, 127, 
157 ; atMehidpur, 127, 234; at Sehore, 
127; at Indore, 127, 207, 227, 229; 
loyalty of Sindhia in, 139; Chanderi 
taken, 165 ; atSardarpur,i84; atSipri, 
186 ; at Dhar, 326, 

jMuzafifar Shah of Gujarat, assists Mahmtid 
of Malwa, 126. 

N. 

Nachna, archaeological site, 28, 377, 

Nadigaon, 344, 361. 

Nadir ShjLh, 266. 

Nagas, of Narwar, 12, 162, 1 81 • coins of, 
181. 

Nagda (Dewas), 291. 
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Nagda-Muttra railway, 56, 145, 213, 218, 
220, 226, 292. 

Nagod State, 422-425 ; situation and 
area, 422 ; aspects of, 422 ; geology, 
422; history, 432; archaeology, 423; 
population, 424; town and villages, 
424; cultivated area, 424; communi- 
cations, 434 ; administration, 424 ; land 
revenue, 425 ; schools and hospitals, 
425 ; Barhut stupa, 16, 27, 423 ; Gupta 
^d other remains in, 28, 423. 

Nagod village, 425; Mutiny at, 28, 

425- 

Nagod-Parsmania road, 424. 

Nagod-Unchahra road, 424. 

Nagor, 134. 

Nagpur, forces of, attack Bhopal, 244. 

Nahargarh, Nawab of, 197. 

Nahargaih pargana, 157, 306. 

Nai, a seed dnll, 47. 

Nai^ila, see Maksndangarh. 

Naigaon (Paldeo), 432. 

Naigawan Rebai, 400. 

Naishadha, 181. 

Niakshairas, solar and lunar asterisms, 
dependence of agriculture on, 42, 43. 

Nala, Raja, 181, 

Nalkhera, 156. 

Namados, see Narbada. 

Namli, railway station for Sailana, 56, 
311. 3^2- 

N^li-Sailana road, 303. 

Nana Famavis, 1 37, 204, 

Nana skaki, rupee, 364. 

Nandwai pargana, 200, 319. 

Nandwas, see Nandwai. 

Nanika (Nannuka), Chandel, 109. 

Nanpur 339. 

Napoleon III, 270. 

Nara Sinha Gupta Baladitya, defeats 
Mihirakula, 18, 124. 

Nmayan Rao Pesliw% 204, 

Narayangarh pargcma^ 319* 

Narayanji, 303, 

Narbada river, 102-105 ; I, 2, 3, 15, 85, 
86, 89, 9O--92, 130, 201, 213, 220, 323 , 
229, 230, 232, 240, 259, 360, 317, 337, 
416 ; ferries, 58 ; source of, 102 ; course, 
102 ; tributaries, 103 ; sacred nature of, 
104; bridges on, 313. 

Narbada valley, i, 3, 9, ii, 16, 18, 86, 
89, 98, 116, 117, 259, 260, 315, 317, 
333, 416; Kaladiuri occupation of, 18 j 
proposed railway in, 56. 

Narhua, see Nachna. 

Narmada, see Narbada. 

Narmada Khanda, 104. 

Narmdeo Brahmiins, 104. 

Naro, 435. 

Narod, 181. 

Narrow-gauge railways (metre and 2 ft.), 


56r 

Narwar estate 


(Gwalior), see Paron. 
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Narwar estate (Malwa), 390. 

Narwar town, i8i--i83; 96 ; early history 
of, 181; Naga occupation of, 12, 162, 
18 1 , Kachwaha occupation, 181 ; seized 
by Altamsh, 182 ; taken by Balban for 
Nasir-ud-dln, 20, 182; falls to Tonwars, 
182 ; taken by Lodls, 21, 182 ; falls to 
Akbar, 182; restored to Kachwahas, 
182 , falls to Sindhia, 182 ; description 
of, 182, 183 ; defeat of MadhukarSah at, 
349; elephants at, 12; stage on old 
route, 57. 

Narwar zz/lot, 1 54 ; soil of, 142 ; cattle of, 
144; head-quarters of (Sipri), 186. 

Narsinghgarh State, 275-378; area and 
situation, 275; boundaiies, 275; history, 
275 , population, 276 ; town and vil- 
lages, 277; dialects, 277; castes, 277; 
soils and cultivated area, 277; com- 
munications, 277, admmistration, 277 ; 
chiefs powers, 277 ; revenue, 377 ; 
coinage, 277; land revenue, 277; troops, 
277; education, 278; medical, 278; 
survey, 278 ; Umats of, represent Para- 
maras, 35. 

Narsinghgarh tahstl^ 277. 

Narsinghgarh town, 278. 

Nasir-ud-daula (Baonl), 383. 

Nasir-ud-din (emperor), 20, 164, 182. 

Nasir-ud-din (Malwa), 125; death of, 126; 
Jahangir desecrates tomb of, 126. 

Nasirl Khan, tomb of, 167. 

Native Assistant Agent, 64. 

Native Extra Assistant Agent, 64. 

Natural divisions, in Central India, 3, 3, 4, 
30; ratio of sexes in, 32; age of mar- 
riage in, 33. See also State articles. 

Nauchauki, prison at Gwalior, 169. 

Naugama-Tarana, see Parana. 

Naugaon, see Naigaon. 

Naugaon, see Nowgong Cantonment. 

Naugaon (Indore), see Parana. 

Naugaon estate, 290. 

Naugaon mahal, 237. 

Naune Sah Gujar, 356, 362, 

Naushahr, see Ajaigarh Pown. 

Navall, iron industry at, 224. 

Navarre, see Bouibon. 

Nawab-Basoda, see Basoda State. 

Nawabganj tahsU, 299. 

Nazar Muhammad, a ruler of Bhopal, 244 ; 
married to Kudsia Begam, 245; makes 
overtures to British, 245 ; makes treaty 
with, 245 ; is granted certain lands, 245 ; 
accidental death of, 345; improved 
finances under, 255. 

Nazirabad tdhsil^ 259. 

Nemawar, 220-221, 103, 201,209, 211, 
214; situation and area, 220; boun- 
daries, 320; soil, 310, 220; history of, 

- 220; falls to Akbar, 320; to Sindhia, 

320; to Chitii Pmdari, 221 ; assigned to 
Bntish, 221 ; made over to Holkar, 


221 ; population, 321 ; parga 7 ias in, 
221; revenue, 221 ; cattle of, 211; 
forests of, 212 ; head-quarters of, at Sat- 
was, 236 ; old temple at, 53. 

Nepal, Pran Nathls in, 371. 

Newaj river, 156, 272, 275. 

Newal Shah (Gond), 260. 

Newal Singh, 273. 

Newalganj 274. 

Newspapers, 74, 152, 358. 

Night-soil, see Manure. 

Nilgai^ blue bull {Boselaphtis irago- 
eamelus), 12, 

Nimt forest tree (Melm Asadirachta)^ see 
Botany and Foiests. 

Nimach cantonment, 183, 288 ; Mutiny 
at, 26, 183; plague at, 32; missions at, 
38, 183 ; thagi and dacoity establish- 
ment, 72. 

Nimach district, 288; geology of, 8, 
132. 

Nimach-Manasa road, 219. 

Nimanpur pargana, 322. 

Nimar tract, 42, 43, 46; cattle of, 47, 
48 ; included in Malwa Subah, 121. 

Nimar ztla, 222-223 ; situation and aiea, 
232 ; population, 222; towns and vil- 
lages, 222; soil, 210, 222; elephants 
in, 222 ; history of, 222 ; old routes in, 
222; old remains in, 222 ; prosperity 
in Mughal days, 223 ; Maratha oppres- 
sion in, 223 ; placed under British, 223 ; 
made over to Holkar, 233; pargaftas 
in, 223 ; revenue of, 223 , head-quarteis 
of (Maheshwar), 229. 

Nimar! dialect, 34. 

Nimkhera (estate), 316. 

Nimrol (estate), 129 (Pable). 

Nlra river, 203. 

Nizam-ud-dln Auliya, 326. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk (of Hyderabad), 22, 126, 
242, 319. 

Nizd-mat, district in Bhopal State, 248. 

Nizamat-i-Janub, 259, 253 ; Nizamat-i- 
Maghrib, 260, 253 ; Nizamat-i-Mash- 
rik, 259, 253 ; Nizamat-i-Shimal, 258, 
253- 

Nolai, see Barnagar. 

Nomenclature, in Central India, 41. 

Non-interference policy of Cornwallis and 
effect, 23. 

Noith-Westem Provinces, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of, 344. 

Northern Gwalior, administrative division 
of, 146. 

Nowgong, cantonment, 392 ; mutiny at, 
26, 392 ; missions at, 38 ; Kanjar settle- 
ment at, 72 ; ihagi and dacoity estab- 
lishment at, 72 ; District jail at, 72, 
393* 

Nowgong-Chhatarpur-Panna-Satna road, 
346, 353. 3S9. 359. 370, 378, 389, 39*. 
411,424,425,429. 
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Nripat Singli (Panna), loyalty in Mutiny? 
367 ; encourages education, 370. 

Nun river, 95, 96. 

Nur Jahau, at Mandu, 328. 

Nur Muhammad (Bhopal), 261. 

Nurabad, 153. 

O. 

Observatory of Jai Singh, 189. 

Occupancy rights, not ordinarily recog- 
nized, 66, See also separate State 
articles 

Occupations, in Central India, 38. See also 
separate State articles. 

Ochterlony, Sir David, 183. 

Oilman’s stores, a chief import, 54 ; 
traders in, 55. 

Oilseeds, in Central India, 44, 45 ; a chief 
export, 54. 

Ondchha, see Orchha. 

Onkar Mandhata, 103, 104; chief of, 84, 

Onk^nath, 309. 

Onyx, exported from Ujjain, 54. 

Opium, manufacture of, 54, 145 ; early 
product of Malwa, 54 ; a chief export, 
54 ; revenue from, in Central India, 65 ; 
revenue from Government duty on, 69 ; 
for State revenue see separate articles ; 
early use of, in Malwa, 68 ; local con- 
sumption of, 68 ; export to China and 
elsewhere, 68, 69; Government control 
of traffic in, 68, 09; d^p6ts for payment 
of duty on, 69, 178, 191, 229, 256, 300, 
322, 325 ; statistics of export to China, 
69 ; variations in price of, 69 ; State 
control of traffic in, 70 ; statistics of, 
79. See also State articles under Excise 
and Opium. 

Opium Agent in Malwa, 63 ; Deputy 
Agent, 64. 

Oranges, of Chhabra, 198 ; of Bhanpura, 
224. 

Orchha State, 346-354; situation and 
aiea, 346 j boundanes, 346 ; old capital 
of, 346 ; lakes in, 346 ; geology of, 
348 ; botany and fauna, 348 ; climate, 
348; history, 348-351; descent of 
family, 348 ; Sohan Pal founds State, 
348 ; separate endogamous group of 
Bundelas, 348 ; Rudra Pratap, 349 ; 
Bharti Chand, 349; Madhukar Sah, 
349; Mughals appear in State, 349; 
Orchha taken, 349 ; Ram Sah succeeds, 
349 dissensions arise, 349 > Singh 
Deo murders Abul Fazl, ai, 346; 
Orchha attacked, 346; Bir Singh Deo 
^ucceeds^ 346; raises status of chief- 
ship*, 346; Jhujhar Singh succeeds, 
346 ; murders Hardol, 350 ; rebels and 
is killed, 350 ; State confiscated, 350 ; 
ravages oFChhatarsal, 350; State re- 
stored to Pahar Singh, 350 ; Udot Singh 
succeeds, 350; Marathas overrun State, 


350; Vikramajit succeeds, 350; makes 
treaty with British, 350; abdicates, 
Pratap Singh (present chief) succeeds, 
351 ; titles, honours, and salute, 351 ; 
population, 351 ; density, 351 ; towns 
and villages, 351; castes, 351; soil 
and cultivation, 351 ; irrigation, 352 ; 
wages, 352; forest, 352; trade, 352; 
communications, 353; postal arrange.- 
ments, 353; administration, 353; 
powers of chief, 353 ; revenue, 353 ; 
land revenue, 353; coinage, 354; 
troops, 354; police, 354; education, 
354; medical, 354. 

Orchha tahsil^ 353. 

Orchha village, 354-355; taken by Mu- 
ghals, 349; palace at, 30, 349 ; dense 
forest formerly surrounding, 51, 354. 

Orchha feeder road, 353. 

Orekar, Madho Rao, 319, 

Orekar, Rang Rao, 236. 

Orekar, SivajI Shankar, 236. 

Ores, copper, 52 ; lead, 52 ; iron, 52, 133, 
318. See also Geology and Minerals. 

Osborne, Lieutenant, 407. 

Otters, 12. 

Ouindion, see Vindhya Hills. 

Ozene, see Ujjain. 

P. 

Pachbhadra, salt from, 252. 

Pachor takszl^ 277. 

PachoE-lChujiier road, 277. 

Pachor-Shujalpur road, 274, 277. 

Pack-animals, used in carrying goods, 55. 

Padam Smgh (Jigni), 396. 

Padam Smgh (Radam), 302, 

Pdddrakh, grant for charitable or religious 
object, 148. 

Padmavati, see Narwar. 

Pahar Smgh Bunde^, 39y. 

Pahar Singh (CharkharT), 571, 372, 375. 

Pahar Singh (Orchha), 350 ; cenotaph of, 
355 ; takes Rewab, 41^. 

Pahar Singh (Panna), 389. 

Paharpur pargana, 347. 

Pahlad Singh (Tagara), 197. 

Pahra, 432, 431. 

Pahuj river, 96, 131, 154, t6o, 356, 357, 

361, 364- 

Paisuni river, 109, 434. 

Paithan, 16, 57, 230. 

Pagota, 189. 

Palaces, important, at Slpri, 70, 186 ; at 
Ugain, 70, 189; at Indore, 228; at 
Gwalior, 150, 170, 171 ; of Bir Singh 
Deo of Orchha, 349, 354>_.^5 Sj 360 ; at 
Barwaha, 224; at Bhopal, 247, 263, 
265. See also State articles. 

Faldk, vegetable (JRhinacantkus aim’- 
munis'), 46. 

I Paldeo, 432, 431. 

1 Pamars (Ponwars) of Btmdelkhand, 386. 

h 
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Pan, a stimulant {Piper Betle), 44, 
PanchMas, 16. 

Pancham Bundela founds the clan, iii. 
Panchdyat (council of elders) used as 
civil courts in Native States, 65. 
Pandavas at Bagh, 158- 
Pandita Rama Bai’s Mission at Nimach, 

38. 

Panipat, battle of, 22, 135, 203. 
pargana, 369. 

Panna range, 2, 50, 85,86, 105, 380, 385, 
404^415; geology of, 7, 365 ; elephants 
on, 12, 51; minerals in, 52, 53 ; 
diamonds in, 53, 369. See also Geology. 
Panna State, 364-370; situation and area, 
364; boundaries, 364; nvers, 364; 
geology, 364; diamonds in, 364; botany, 
364; fauna, 366; history, 366-368; 
Champat Rai harasses Mughals, 366 ; 
death of, 366; Chhatarsal continues 
struggle, 366 ; acquires vast possessions, 
366 ; is attacked by Mughals, and calls 
in Peshwa, 366 ; divides his possessions, 
366; death of, 367; descendants of, 
367 ; civil war arises, 367 ; All Baha- 
dur invades State, 367 ; chief reinstated 
by British, 367; loyalty of Nripat Singh 
in Mutiny, 367 ; Rudra Pratap succeeds, 
368; Lokpal Singh succeeds, 368 ; Ma- 
dho Singh succeeds and is deposed, 368 ; 
Jadvendra Singh (present chief) suc- 
ceeds, 368 ; population, 368 ; town and 
villages, 368 ; cultivated area, 368 ; 
forests, 368; diamond mines, 369; 
commerce, 369; administration, 369; 
revenues, 369; troops, 370; education, 
370; medical, 370. 

Panna town, 370. 

Panna- Ajaigarh road, 369, 378. 
Panna-Satna road, 424. 

Panniar, battle of, 25, 139, 170; iron- 
works at, 144. 
pansemal ^rgana, 336, 

Panth-Piploda (estate), 289, 290, 312* 
Panwari pargana, 396, 

Paphund, 406. 

Papras nver, 240. 

Par (Gwalior), lead (galena) found at, 
52 ; iron found at, 52 ; sandstones of, 
133- 

Para, see Parbati River (Greater), 
Parabala Rashtrakuta, 285. 

Paramara Rajputs, 18, 19, 27, 35, 124, 
190, 220, 227, 230, 237, 264, 317, 319, 
324, 397; obtain Malwa, 19, 107, 124; 
modem representatives of, 35 . See also 
Ponwars. 

Paramaidi Deva, no, 376. 

Parang river, 95. 

Paras Ram, 273, 275, 276, 278, 

Paras Ram Singh, 334. 

ParavalT, 140. 

Parbati river (Greater), 95 ; 3, 93, 12a, 


130. 153. 164, 155, 160, 193, 198, 
240, 258, 260, 261, 272. 

Parbati nver (Eastern), 95, 96, 131, 154. 

Parichhat, Raja (Datia), concludes treaty, 
3.67 » gives asylum to the Bais of 
Gwalior, 361. 

Parichhat (Garrauli), 400. 

Parihars, 19, 182, 387, 422 ; obtain 
Bundelkhand, 19, 109 ; connexion with 
Guqaras, 19. 

Paris, casts of Sanchi gates in, 270. 

Parivrajaka Rajas, 107. 

Pariyatra mountains, 122. 

Parmal Deo, see Paramardi Deva. 

ParmardI Deo, see Paramardi Deva. 

Paroll, 28, 140. 

Paron estate, situation and area, 195 ; 
history, 195; administration, 196; 
population, 196; cropped area and 
revenue, 196 ; Raja of, captures T^tia 
Topi, 26. 

Parsan Singh, see Paras Ram Singh. 

Parsis, number in Central India, 36 ; 
as traders, 55 ; education among, 73. 

Partabgarh tribute, 208. 

Partridge fighting, see Amusements, 

Paru river, 240. 

Parvat Singh, Raja, 303* 

Parwan river, 94. 

Pasari, estate of, 394. 

Paseri, a weight of 2J seers, 49. 

Pasture grounds, 48. 

Pataini Devi, archaeological site, 28, 

424. 

Pataliputra (Patna), 57. 

Patan (Narsinghgarh), 276. 

Patan district, compensatory payment for, 
208. 

Pdiel, village headman, 49, 67. 

Rathan kings, 20, 

Pathar-Kacbhar, see Baraunda. 

Patharl estate, 290. 

Pathol State, 284. 

Patharl town, old remains at, 285, 

Patharl-Kulhar road, 285. 

Patharia estate, 239 (Table). 

Pathraundl, 433. 

Patr Das, Raja, 417. 

Patta, a lease, 66. See also State articles. 

Paush (Hindu month corresponding to 
December-January), 250. 

Pawai pargana, 369, 375. 

Pawanya, Ponwar of, 348. 

Payments by States to British Govern- 
ment, 65. 

Peach {Prunus persica), 46. 

Peaks, important, 86, 89, 90, 91, 337. 

Peasants, types, 36. 

Pendra Road station, 411. 

Pensions, rare in Native States, 50. 

Periplus of Erythrean Sea, 54, 190. 

Perron, General, 137, 361. 

Peshawar, battle of, 19. 
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Peshwa, see BajI Rao, Madlio Rao, Nar- 
ayan Rao. 

Pests, 47, 

Petlawad pargana, 200, 21 1, 317; joint 
jurisdiction over, 331. 

Phansia (Phanse), Raja Bhao, 207, 237. 

Phul shahi (coin), 193, 197. 

Phyllitaei see Bhil, 

Physical aspects, of Central India, i ; of 
Baghelkhand, 105 ; of Bundelkhand, 
109; of Malwa, 121. See also State 
articles. 

Piawan cascade, 414. 

Pichhor, 154, 155. 

Piece-goods, European, a chief import, 
54 ; traders in, 55. 

Piklon tahsUi 259. 

Ptit, a yellow soil, 210. 

Pindaris, 23, 24, 221, 273; rise o^ 23; 
destruction of, 24. 

Piplia, 290. 

Piplia-Manasa road, 219. 

Piplianagar estate, 239 (Table). 

Piploda (Thakurat), 312, 2S9, 290; 
tribute of, 298 ; 312. 

Pipn village (Nowgong), 39a. 

Ptr jdn ki Bhatt^ 297. 

Plran Dhar, 325. 

Pirawa district (Tonk), 313 ; 289. 

Pirawa town, 314. 

Pirthl Singh (Umri), 197. 

PirthTpal Bahadur, 194. 

Plague, in Central India, 31 ; virulence of, 
32 ; results of, on population, 32, 

Plantain (Musa sapientum), 46. 

Plateau, see Malwa. 

Playing-cards, manufacture of, 185, 

Ploughing, time of commencement, 42; 
depth to which carried, 42 ; in Nimar, 
43 ; in hilly tract, 43. 

Pogson on PannS diamonds, 369. 

Poladongap, 225* 

Police, Imperial, 71 ; State, 71 ; on Agra- 
Bombay road, 71, 338. See also 
separate State articles. 

Political Agent, 63, see also Political 
Charges ; judicial powers of, 64; Super- 
intendent for thagi and dacoity, 72. 

Political Charges, 63 ; Political officer 
(Agent) in charge, 63 ; judicial powers 
of Agent, 64 See also articles on 
separate charges, Gwalior, 128* Indore, 
200; Bhopal, 238; Malwa, 288; Bho- 
pawar, 315; Bundelkhand, 344; Ba- 
g^elkhand, 402. 

Political courts, see Criminal Justice. 

Polo, see Amusements. 

Polyandry, in Central India, 33. 

Polygamy, in Central India, 33. 

Ponwar Marathas, 35, 127, 134, 137, i 77 j 
223,261,291,319. 

Ponwar Rajputs, 35, 177, 301, 348, 385, 

398- 


Poona, battle of, 205. 

Popham (Major), takes Gwalior, 23, 170, 
266. 

Poppy> 44 > 45 (ss^ Opium) ; requires 
irrigation, 42; cultivation and collec- 
tion of cluk, 45 ; area under, 45 ; jield 
in Central India, 46; history of cul- 
tivation, 46 ; green manure for, 46 ; 
sown with sugar-cane, 45, 47 ; seed and 
yield per acre, 47 ; manufacture of 
opium from, 53 ; seed of, a chief export, 
54. See also State articles. 

Poptia, see Locusts. 

Population, of Central India, 30-41 ; with 
and without Rajputana State portions, 

I, 30; decrease of, and cause, 31; 
agricultural, 36, 43 ; effect of famines 
on, 6r. See also State articles. 

Porcelain, exported from Ujjain, 54. 

Porcellanites, 7, 132. 

Post offices, 58--59; Imperial, 58, 159, 
163, 166, 178, 185, 186, 187, 194, 199, 
218, 232, 234, 237, 261, 272, 275, 278, 
279, 281, 282, 284, 285, 287, 295,297, 
301. 306, 309, 312, 313, 314, 327, 333, 
337 , 343 , 356, 360, 361, 3 ^ 4 , 3 ^ 9 , 375 , 
379, 388, 417, 418, 419, 421, 425, 428 ; 
State, 157, 158, 161, 163, 164, 166, 
174, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 183, 185, 
187, 229, 231, 232, 236, 237, 261, 267, 
372, 327, 35 < 5 , 361 ; statistics of, 59 ; 
sale of quinine at, 74, 

Postal convention, 5^, 146 ; circles, 59. 

Poulindaif see Bhils. 

Prabhakara Vardhana, of Thanesar, 18. 

Pradakshinay circumambulation of Nar- 
bada, 104. 

Pradyota, king of Ujjain, 57. 

Prag Das (Bijai-Ragbogarh), 426. 

Pram, Lieut^-Colonel D., on Botany, 

II. 

Pran Nath, religious leader, 37, 369 ; his 
followers returned as Vaishnavas, 37 ; 
discovers Panna diamonds, 369. 

Pran Nathis, 371. 

Prant Nimar, 222. 

Prasad Singh (Baraunda), 421. 

Pratap (Orchha), 349. 

Pratap Singh (All-Rajpur), 338, 340. 

Pratap Singh (Allpura), 398. 

Pratap Singh (Chhatarpur'), 386. _ 

Pratap Singh, Maharaja (Orchha), suc- 
ceeds, 350; administrative reforms by, 
350 ; honours conferred on, 350. 

Pratap Singh (Narsinghgarh), 276. 

Pratap Singh (Raisen), 267. 

Pratap Singh (Ratlam), 302. 

Pratap Singh (Udaipur), 196. 

Precious stones: diamonds, 7, 369; work- 
ers of, in Central India, 39. 

Preserves, shooting, 184, 417. 

Press, native printing, 74. 

Presses, see Cotton. 


H h 2 
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Prices, 49 ; of cJitk, 46 ; of food-grains 
and variations, 49 ; effect of railways 
on, 57; during famine, 61. 

Priests and ministers, in Central India, 
39* 

Prince of Wales’s Hospital, 74, 265, 266. 

Printing of cloths, see Dyeing. 

Prithipal Singh (Sohawal), 428. 

Prithwi Raj (Delhi king), 193, 392. 

Pnthwi Singh (Jignl), 396. 

Prithwi Singh (Orchha), 350. 

Prithwiraj Tu Deo, old well of, 285. 

Professional classes, number in Central 
India, 39. 

Protection, of trees, 51; against famine, 
61. 

Ptolemy, 190, 416. 

Public Works, Imperial, 70; State con- 
tributions towards, 70. See also State 
articles. 

Puklita-pul Talao, 263, 264. 

Pulindas, 16, 

Pulses, 43. 

JPuma grass, 52. 

Puniakneri, 312. 

Puran Mai, 267. 

Purandhar, Treaty of, 112. 

Purwa cascades, 98, 414* 

Q- 

Quaker missions, 38, 249, 

Quinine, sale of, 75. 

R. 

ladda, a form of opium, 54. 

Saif, the spring crop season, 42, 43. 

Radha Charan Ju, 433. 

Radhika D^, 160. 

Ragauli jpargana, 382. 

Raghavendra Singh (Nagod), 423. 

Raghoba, Peshwa, 319. 

Raghogarh, see Raghugarh State. 

Raghogarh pargana (Dewas), 292. 

Raghubansman Prasad Singh (Raigaon), 
439. 

Raghubar Dayal Singh (Baraunda), 421. 

Raghubir Singh, 426. 

RaghugarhState, 191-194; 128 ; Chauhans 
of, 35 ; situation, 19 1 ; name, 192 ; 
founding of, 192 ; area, 193 ; boundanes, 
192; geology, soil, 192; rivers, 192; 
flora and fauna, 192; history, 192-3; 
population, 193 ; crops and area sown, 
193 ; revenue, 193. 

Raghugarh town, 193. 

Raghunath Rao (of Gwalior), at Seondha, 
361. 

Raghunath Singh, 281. 

Raghuraj Singh (Beri), 398, 

Raghuraj Singh (Rewah), 407. 

Raghurajnagar iahstl, 415, 412, 418; 
town, see Satna. 

Rakat, the Persian wheel, see Irrigation. 


Rahatgarh, 242, 284. 

Rahila Chandel, 109. 

Rahup, Rana (Udaipur), 219. 

Rai Karanpur, 186. 

Rai Singh (Baragaon), 393, 394, 395. 

Raigaon estate, 429. 

Raipura pargana^ 369. 

Railways, 55-57 ; effect of, on trade and 
prices, 55 ; gauges of, 55, 56 ; mileage 
of, 56, 57 ; assistance of, in famine, 61 ; 
magistrates on, 63, 64, 65, see also 
Political Agency and Cantonment 
articles; volunteer corps on, 71; 
Bhampta thieves on, 72. See also Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India, Great 
Indian Peninsula, Gwalior Light, and 
East Indian Railways. 

Railway stations, important, 55, 56, 154, 
159, 161, 163, 1(56, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
183, 184, 186, 188, 434, 446, 447, 434, 
237. 252, 459, 261, 263,267, 270, 475, 
289, 399, 301 ^ 304. 306. 324. 336, 353. 
359. 360, 404, 418, 427. 

Rainfall, in Central India, 14, 15, 42. 
See also State articles. 

Raisen, 267, 247, 259 ; Sher Shah takes, 
21, 267. 

Raisen sarkar, 155, 163, 258, 261, 267; 
elephants in, 12., 

Raisen iahsil, 259. 

Raisen-Salamatpur road, 253, 259, 267. 

Raj Gond, see Gond. 

Raj Singh, Kachwaha, 182. 

Raj Singh (Sitamau), 307. 

Raja Bhoj.’s ‘school,’ 326. 

Rajd shdkf, coin of Charkhari, 374. 

Rajapur, 140. 

Rajasthani dialects in Central India, 2, 
34 ; area in which spoken, 34. 

Rajavasinl, see Raisen. 

Rajdhar (Maihar), 426. 

Rajdhar Rudra Singh (Gaurihar), 399. 

Rajgarh estate, 316. 

Rajgarh State, 272-275 ; area and situa- 
tion, 272 ; boundaries, 272 ; rivers, 
272; geology, 272; history, 272; 
population, 273; towns and villages, 
273; dialects, 273; castes, 273; cul- 
tivated area, 273 ; commerce and trade, 
274; communications, 274; post and 
telegraphs, 274; administration, 274; 
powers of chief, 274 ; revenue, 274 ; 
coinage, 274; land revenue, 274; 
troops, 274; education, 275 ; hospitals, 
275- 

Rajgarh town, 275, 273. 

Rajgarh-Biaora-Sehore road, 58, 274, 276, 
277* 

Rajgarh-Khilchipur-Pachor road , 2 74, 2 81 . 

Rajghat, ferry at, 58. 

Rajkumar College, Nowgong, 392, 

Rajmahal Hills, 86. 

Rajmandir (Orchha), 354. 



Rajnagar, 385. 

Raj pur, see All-Rajpiir State. 

Raj pur pargana, 336. 

Rajpurghat, Treaty of, 205. 

Rajputs, 18, 19, 27, 35, 62, 124;' rise of 
clans, 1 9 ; employed by Muhammadans, 
21, 126 ; caste of, 35, 36 ; local groups, 
35 ; of mixed descent, 36 ; as agricul- 
turists, 38 ; chiefs receive hka from Bhils, 
81, 235. See also State articles tiftder 
Population, and Baghelas, Bundel^, 
Chalukyas, Chandels, Chandrawats, 
Dhandelas, Dorias, Gaharwars, Gahlots, 
Gaur, Gtijar, Jhalas, Kachwahas, Ka- 
lachuris, Khichi-Chaulian, Paramara, 
Parihar, Ponwar, Rashtrakuta, Rathor, 
Sesodia, Sikarwari, SolankI, Tonwara, 
Umat 

Rajputana, t, 81, 84, 92, 94, 95, 100, 121, 
128, 130, 200, 238, 288, 297, 301, 306, 
309> 313’ 330; postal circle, 59; 
quinine sold at post offices, 74. 

Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 56, 94, 139, 
145 j 159* 178, 183, 212, 221, 224, 226, 
227,234, 235, 252, 289, 299, 3 oi, 304» 
306, 308, 311, §12, 324, 336; loans 
towards, by States, 56, 139, 213. 

Rakar^ red stony soil, 42. 

Rakha, 283. 

RdMad, soil near villages manured with 
sweepings (rdM), 210. 

Raksha Bandban, see Festivals. 

Rd/j resin of sdl-tree {Shorea rohustd), 

• a source of revenue, 51. 

Rdlt^ a pulse, 46. 

Ram Chandra (Datia), 356, 362. 

Ram Chandra (Rewah), 370, 406* 

Ram Chandra Rao (Dhar), 320. 

Ram Devi, 285. 

Ram Kishan, 431, 432, 433. 

Ram Prasad, 433 

Ram Sah (Orchha), 165, 349. 

Ram Singh, 307. 

Ram Singh (Jodhpur), 158. 

Ram Singh (Kotah), 197. ^ 

Ram Tiwarl, Raja (Gaurihar), 399. 

Rama, BhXl, 235. 

Rama Deo of Deogiri, 325. 

Ramabhadra Gurjara, 19. 

Ramagaon, 225. 

Ramayana, on early inhabitants, 15 ; 
recited by Bhats, 41. 

Rambhapur/^^aw^, 331 ; manganese at, 

331 - , , , r 

Ramchandra, temple of, 391. ^ ^ 

Rameli^ an oilseed {Guhotia abysstmca), 

43 , 44 * 

Ramgarh, 239 (Table). 

Ramnagar tahstl, 415, 412. 

Ramnagar village, 41 7. 

Ramoshis, criminal class, 72. 

Rampur (Rewah^, archaeological site, 
407. 
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Rampura, 235; 200, 209, 219; inlaid 
metal- work of, 53. 

Rampura pargana^ 219. 
Rampura-Bhanpura zila, 218-219; 201, 
209, 211, 214; formation of zila^ 218 ; 
area and situation, 218 , country of, 
218; old remains in, 218; history of, 
219; Chandrawat Thakurs of, 219; 
held by Jaipur, 219; fell to Holkar, 
219; population, 219; towns and 
villages, 219; jfarganas in, 219; 
revenue of, 219; communications in, 
219 ; new railway in, 219, 213 ; forests 
of, 212 ; head-quarters of (Garot), 225. 
Ramsanehi monastery, 227. 

Rang Rao Orekar, 320. 

Rangri dialect, 34. 

Ranipur pargana, 373. 

Ranjit Singh (Barwani), 334. 

Ran jit Singh (Bhadaura), 197. 

Ranjit Singh (Charkhari), 372. 

Ranjit Singh (Ratlam), 303. 

Ranjit Singh (Samthar), 362. 

Ranjita Psihar, 374. * 

Ranjor Singh (Ajaigaxh), 376. 

Ranjor Singh, Diwan (Dhurwai), 394. 
Rdnkar, a stony red soil, see Rdkar. 
Rankoda, 312. 

Ranod, see Narod. 

Ranoji Sindhia, 22, 134, 186; enters 
MalwS, 22; story of serving Peshwa, 
134; joins Holkar in Malwa, 134; 
makes Ujjain his capital, 134; death of, 
134; cenotaph of, 186. 

Rao Pancham (Alipura), 398. 

Raoti, 302, 309, 311. 

Raoii 311. 

Rashtrakutas, 19, 107, 190, 2S5. 

Rasin pargana^ 396, 421. 

Rafan shahi rupee (Kjawar), 382. 

Ratan Singh (Bijawar), 380s. 

Ratan Singh (CharkhSri), 372 ; loyalty in 
Mutiny, 372. 

Ratan Singh (Jhabua), cenotai>h of, 333. 
Ratan Singh (Ratlam), 191, 302; origin 
of, 302 ; gallantry of, 302 ; founds Rat- 
lam, 302 ; services to Mughal emperor, 
302 ; honours received by, 302 ; death, 
302 ; cenotaph, 306 ; family of, 309, 313. 
Ratanavat Rathors, 309. 

Ratanmal, 316. 

Ratanpur, 272. 

Rataria Talao, 157* 

Rath (Hamiipur), coin of, 374. 

Rath, division of Malwa, 121, 337 * 

pargana (All-Rajpur), 339. 

Rath pargana (Jigni), 39 ^» , 

Rathor Rajputs, 18, 35 » 1S4, 302, 30^, 
309, 330 j 337 * ^ 

Ratlam State, 301-305; 288, 289, 290; 
area and situation, 301 ; name, 301 ; 
geology, 301 ; history, 301-303 ; popu- 
lation, 303 ; towns and villages, 303 ; 
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dialects, 304; missions, 304; plague 
in, 31, 304; agricultural conditions, 
304; administration, 304; revenue, 304; 
coinage, 305 ; troops, 305 ; education, 
305 ; medical, 305 ; survey, 305 ; sayar 
agreement with Sailana, 303, 310, 31 1 ; 
Raja of, 306; house of, 309; saita 
transactions in, 55. 

Ratlam tahsil, 304, 

Ratlam town, 305 ; 54, 56, 287. 

Ratlam-Godhra Railway, 213, 220. 

Rats, damage by, 47. 

Ravan cave, 40S. 

Reaping, in Central India, 42, 43. 

Recent geological formations, 11. 

Recitations by Bhats, 41. 

Reforms, general since Mutiny, 26; in 
agriculture, 47. See also State articles. 

Regency, Councils of: Gwalior, 139; 
Indore, 207, 

Registration, statistics of, 79; of salt a 
transactions, 55, 215. 

Rehuta, old fort, 407. 

Relic caskets (Buddhist), 269. 

Religions, in Central India, 36-38 ; decline 
of Buddhism, 38. See also State articles 
under Population, 

Rents, 48, 49. 

Reptiles, 13. * 

Residency house, Nimach, 183. 

Residency limits, Gwalior, 1 29. 

Residency limits (*Tlie Residency’), 
Indore, 94, 200, 209; description of, 
228-229; Residency house in, 30, 229; 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission at, 38, 
229; magisteiial control in, 64; Resi- 
dency bazar, 229; plague in, 32. 

Resident, at Gwalior, 129, 345 ; at Indore, 
138, 200, 206, 208, 229. 

Resthouses (a'<2^-bungalows), 158, 163, 
164, 166, 174, 177, 184, 185, 186, 324, 
228, 232, 234, 236, 261, 275, 295, 297, 
301, 306, 309, 312, 327, 333, 340, 356, 

375. 383, 4191 423- 

Retrl, 198. 

Reunja, forest tree {Aeacia leucophloect)^ 
see Botany Forests. 

Revenue, in Central India, 48 ; of States, 
see separate State articles. 

Rewd Purana, 104, 

Rewah State, 403-414; situation and 
area, 403 ; boundanes, 403 ; natural 
divisions, 403 ; hill and river system, 
404; geology, 404; botany, 405; 
fauna, 405; climate, 405 ; history, 405- 
407 ; origin of family, 405 ; emigration 
to Bandhogarh, and rise of State, 405 ; 
Akbar takes capital, 405 ; treaty made, 
405 ; Mutiny, 407 ; archaeology, 28, 
407; population, 408; towns and vil- 
lages, 408 ; general statistics, 408 ; 
castes and occupations, 409; infanticide, 
32, 409; dialects, 409; dhristiau mis- 


sions, 409; agricultural conditions, 409; 
crops and cultivated area, 409 ; irriga- 
tion, 410; forests, 410; mines and 
minerals, 52, 53, 41 1 ; arts and manu- 
factures, 41 1 ; commerce, 41 1 ; rail- 
ways and roads, 41 1 ; post and tele- 
graphs, 41 1 ; famine, 412; adminis- 
tration, 41 2 ; legislation and justice, 
412 ; land revenue, 412 ; finance, 412 ; 
coinage, 412; army and police, 412; 
education, 41 2 ; medical, 41 2 , chiefs 
of, foster literature, 35 ; elephants in, 
51 - 

Rewah shales, 365. 

Rewah town, 418. 

Rewah-Govindgarh road, 418. 

Rewah-Satna road, 418. 

Riaz-nl-Hasan Khan (Baoni), 384. 

Rice, area sown with, in Central India, 

44. 78- 

Rig Veda, on early inhabitants, 15. 

Ringnod par^am, 294. 

River system, of Central India, 2 ; for States, 
see separate articles. See also Betwa, 
Chambal, Dhasan, Ken, Mahi, Nar- 
bada, Parbati, Sind, Sipra, Son, Tons. 

Rlwa, see Rewah. 

Roads, in Central India, 57-58 ; in States, 
see State and Agency articles ; in early 
days, 57 ; metalled, 57, 58 ; co-operation 
of States in making, and mileage of, 58 ; 
mamtenance of, 58, 70, 146; feeder, 
58. 

Rock-cut structures, Buddhist, 27 ; Gupta, 
28. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, visits Mandu, 328, 

Rohtasgarh, 4. 

Roman Cathohcmissions, in Central India, 
38 ; convent schools of, 74. 

Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Strathnairn), cam- 
paign in Central India, 26, 271 ; takes 
Mandasor, 26, 271 ; ChanderT, 26, 165 ; 
talces Jhansi, 26; takes Gwalior, 26, 
139, 168, 170; relieves Morar, 180. 

Rose, Lieutenant, 170. 

Rotation of crops, in Central India, 
46. 

Raft (bread), eaten in western section, 
39 - 

Routes, in Buddhist days, 57, 1 26, 222 ; in 
Mughal days, 57 ; pilgiim, 57. 

Rudra Pratap (Orchha), iii, 549, 354, 

Rudra Pratap (Panna), 368. 

Rudradaman, m Malwa, 123. 

Rugs, manufacture of, in jails, 72. 

Rukmangad Rao (Dewas;, 29a. 

Rukmangada, Raja, 162, 

Runaji-Gautampura, see Gautampura. 

Rup Deo, 338. 

Rupmati, 226, 296, 328, 329. 

R^pmati kd Gumhast^ 296. 

Rural area, see Villages. 

Rusa grass {Andropogon')^ 51. 
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S. 

Sabala (Gujar), 184. 

Sabalgarh town, 184; 153; a railway 
terminus, 56. 

Sabaras, 16. 

Sabha Singh (Panna), 367, 369. 
Sabha-mandala, temple, 264. 

Sabhapur tahsil^ 429. 

Sabuktagin, 19. 

Sacher, 247. 

Sadad, forest tree ( TermmuHa iomentosd), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Sadakheri estate, 290. 

Sadankheri estate, 239 (Table). 

Sadhol station, 402, 416. 

Sadik All, of Nagpur, 244. 

Sadik Khan, 349. 

Sadr Board, at Gwalior, 146. 

Sagy or teak, forest tree {Tectonagrandts'), 
see Forests. 

Sagarji (Udaipur), 196. 

Saharias, tribe, 15, 52, 1 13, 194. 

Sahu, Raja, 319. 

Sailana State, 309-31 1 ; ^89; situation 
and area, 309 ; name, 309; boundaries, 
309 ; rivers, 309 ; history, 309 , popu- 
lation, 310 j towns and villages, 310 j 
dialects and castes, 310 ; soil and cul- 
tivated area, 310; communications, 31 1 ; 
administration, 31 1 ; chiefs powers, 
31 1 ; levenue, 31 1 ; land revenue, 311 ; 
coinage, 31 1 ; troops, 31 1 ; schools and 
hospitals, 31 1 ; sdyar compact with 
Ratlam, 303, 310, 31 1 ; Raja of, 306. 
Sailana town, 311. 

Sailana-Namli road, 304. 

St. John’s Mission station, 38. 

Saiva, sect in Central India, 37* 

Sdj\ forest tree, see Sddad. 

Sakas, see Western Satraps. 

Saketa, 230* , -r a* ^ 

Sakta, sect in Central India, 30. 

Sakti, worship of, 3^. 

Sakyamuni, 189. 

Sal, forest tree {Shorea robusta), see 
Botany and Forests. 

Salai, forest tree {Boswellia serrata), see 
Botany and Forests. 

Salamatpur, railway station, 259. 
Salamatpur-Raisen road, 253, 25^ 207* 
Salbai, Treaty of, 23, 128, 135, 105. 
Sdlgafla, land, 210. 

Salig Ram (Chaube), 432* 

Salim, Jahangir. 

Saltm shdht (coin), 60, 150, 305. 

Sahm Singh (Lugasi), 39 ^. 

Salivahan (Rewah), 406. 

Sallakshana, Chandel, xio. 

Salt, manufacture of, 69, 149; compen- 
sation for duty levied on, 69, 149, 215, 
256, 273, 276, 291, 303, 307, 310, 357, 
3 < 53 - 


Salutes of chiefs, see end of historical 
section of each State article. 

Sdmdn, a gram {Pamczim frumezzlaceum), 
used as food, 39, 43, 44, 45 ; wages for 
reaping, 49. 

Samasgarh, old site, 247. 

Sdmbar deer {Cervus tmicelor), 12, 134, 
242, 318, 366, 405. 

Samthar State, 362-364; 345; situation 
and area, 362 ; boundaries, 362 ; geo- 
logy, 362. ; climate, 362 ; history, 362 ; 
population, 363; towns and villages, 
363 ; soil and cultivation, 363 ; ad- 
ministiation, 363; revenues, 363; settle- 
ment and land revenue, 363 ; coinage, 
363 ; troops, 363 ; schools and hos- 
pitals, 363. 

Samthar town, 364. 

Samthar-Moth road, 363, 364. 

Samudra Gupta, 17, 18, 107, 123. 

.SVrw-hemp {Crotolana juncea) , 44, 45, 46. 

Sanad (patent or deed), of rule, 61 ; 
of adoption, 62. 

Sanad States, nature of, 61, 344, 

Sanauda estate, 290. 

Sanauria, criminal tribe, 72. 

Sanawad, 212. 

Sanawad pargana, 223. 

Sanchi, 267-270; 259; siupa of Asoka 
at, 16, 27, 28, 53, S 4 > 133, 161, 268, 
423 ; edict pillar at, l6, 28, 268 j Gapta 
temple at, 28, 269; Buddhist remains 
at, 247, 268, 269 ; stones of sliepa, 53, 
87, 251 ; ancient records at, 123, 269 ; 
casts of gates at, 270. 

Sanchur, manure, 46. 

Sandal {chandan% sandal-wood {Santa- 
hint album), see Botany and Forests. 

Sandi, 397. 

Sandstones, Vindhyan, 6, 7 > 5 ^» * 

nature of forest 5 ^ Geo- 


Sanga, Rana (Udaipur), 126, 164, 296. 
Sanghdrdmas, at Khajiaho, 390, 391. 
Sangram Singh, Rana (Udaipur), 176. 
Sanjit tahsil, 298, 299. 

Sanwant Singh (Bijawax), 381, 

^want Singh, Dlwan (Byna), 394 - 
Sanwant Smgh (Orchha), 35 ^ J cenotaph 


of, 355- . , ^ 

Sanyasis, bunal of, 40. 

Saon river, 96. 

Sar Suhah, of Malwa, 147, 191^ 

Sarabjit Singh (Baraunda), 421. 

Sarai, hostelry, affix to village name, 57. 
Sarang Singh Khichi, 295. ^ 

Sarangpur, 295-297 ; 95 ; situation, 295 ; 
an ancient site, 295 ; founder, 295 
falls to Malwa Sultans, 296 ; to Rana 
Sanga, 296; to Sher Shah, 21, 296; 
story of Rupmat! and Baz ifeMur, 
296; Akbar seizes, 21, 296; falls to 
Marathas, 21, 2^6 ; muslin industry at, 
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53, 296 ; ancient buildings of, 296 ; 
joint administration of, 297. 

Sarangpur pargana^ 276, 294. 

Saxangpur sar^dr, 223, 237, 261, 296* 

Sarangpur-Agar road, 289. 

Sarangsen (Umat), 272. 

Saranjam, land grant, 66. 

Saranjdmt jdgtr, grant of land by Ma- 
rathas in return for feudal service, 66. 

Sarari river, 95. 

Sdras crane, a sacred bird, 12. 

Saraswati river, 227. 

Sardar Singb (LugasI), 396. 

Sardar Singh (Rathor), 184. 

Sardarpur, 184, 315, 316 ; ihagi and 
dacoity establishment at, 72. 

Sardarpur-Dhar-Mhow road, 184. 

JSarddrs, school for sons of, 73, 74, 152, 
266. 

Sarila State, 393. 

Sarila-Kalpi road, 393. 

Sarje Rao Ghatke, his daughter marries 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 137 ; evil influence 
of, 1 37 i sacks Indore, 23, 137, 205, 227. 

Sarji Anjangaon, Treaty of, 137, 165. 

Sarkdr (Mughal subdivision of a Siibah), 
of Bijagarh, 223, 229, 315, 334; of 
Chanderl, 286 ; of Chitor, 235 j of Ga- 
graun,236; of Gwalior, 167; ofHindia, 
2 20, 2 2 3, 2 36 ; of Kalinjar , 379 ; of Kotri- 
Pirawa, 313; of Mandasor, 179; of 
Mandu, 223, 230, 325, 328, 342; of 
Narwar, 182 ; of Raisen, 155, 163, 258, 
261, 267; ofSarangpur, 233, 237, 261, 
296; of Ujjain, 177, 302. 

Samat Singh, 385. 

Sarpabandhii inscription at Dhar, 326. 

Sarua, see Seondha. 

Sarwan estate, 290. 

Sarwar All Khan, 279. 

Sas-bahn, temple, 171- 

Sataji Mina, 306, 308. 

SatakamI (Andhra), inscription of, 269. 

Satamau, see Sitamau. 

Satara, Raja of, 319. 

Satdhara 161, 

Satl, Ujjain a pithasthdna of, 189. 

Satna, 418; limestone of, 53; a trade 
centre, 54. 

Satna river, 98, 422. 

Satna-Nowgong road, 378. 

Satpura Hills, 89-91 ; i, 2, 3, 50, 52, 85, 
86, 102^ 103, 116, 117, 201, 315 ; effect 
of, on climate, 13 ; forests of, 50. 

Satta^ time-bargain gambling, 55, 215. 

Satwara pargana^ 373. 

Satwas, 236 ; elephants at, 12, 203 ; defeat 
of Jaswant Rao Holkar at, 205 ; Chitu 
Pindari acquires, 221, 236. 

Satwas mahdly 236. 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 344. 

Sawan (Hindu month corresponding to 
July-August), raU opeiatious in, 43. 


Sayid dynasty (Delhi), 21. 

Scenery, in Central India, 3, 4. See also 
State articles. 

Schools, in Central India, 73-74 ; special* 
for native chiefs, 73 ; technical, 74 ; 
statistics of, 79. See also separate 
State articles under Education. 

Seasons, agricultural, 43. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, 70. 

Sects, in Central India, 36 ; local, 37. 

Seeds, and yield, 47 ; new varieties of, 47. 

Sehoie, 270-272; 238, 248, 260, 284; 
earliest mosque at, 29, 270 ; church at, 
30 ; plague at, 3 ; muslin industry at, 
53; trade at, 54, 272; stage on old 
route, 57 ; thagi and dacoity establish- 
ment at, 72; military station at, 70, 
271; fairs at, 250,272 ; Bhopal Agency 
head-quarters at, 238, 270. 

Sehore tahszl, 261; granted to Bhopal, 

245- 

Sehore-Dodai road, 261. 

Sehore-Ujjain road, 289. 

forest tree {Lagerstroemia parviflord)^ 
see Botany and Forests. 

Semel, forest tree (JSombax malabaricum), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Sendhwa, fort, 209 ; pargana, 223* 

Sengar Thakuis, 406. 

Seondha, 344; galena found at, 52 ; jail 
at, 360. 

Seora, see Seondha. 

Sesodia Rajputs, 35, 196, 197, 334, 335. 

Settlement of revenue, 67. See also State 
articles. 

Seuna river, see Siwana. 

Sex, statistics of, in Central India, 32 ; for 
States, see separate articles under 
Population. 

Shaddock, fruit {Citrus decumand)^ 46. 

Shah Alam, emperor, 297. 

Shah Jahan, emperor, 29, iii, 185, 1S6, 
302, 328 ; instigates murder of Abul 
Fazl, 21, 154, 349 ; seizes Orchha, 22; 
restores Orchha to Pahar Singh, 350. 

Shah Jahan Begam (Bhopal), recognized 
as chief, 245; marries, 246; resigns 
claims to rule, 246; succeeds on mother’s 
death, 246 ; becomes a widow, and re- 
marries, 246 ; administrative reforms of, 
246; dissensions with her daughter, 
246; Bntish Government intervenes, 246; 
carries out a settlement, 255 ; en- 
courages education, 257; carries out 
survey of State, 258; improves the 
city, 264 ; mosque of, 29, 53, 247, 265. 

Shah Madar, 182, 

Shahdara, stage on old route, 57. 

Shahganj tahsil, 260. 

Shahjahanpur, see Shajapur. 

Shahnagar pargana^ copper found in, 52. 
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Shahr 4 -khas (Bhopal), 263, 264. 

Shajapur a?/*, 155 ; head-quarters of, 185. 

Shajapur town, 185; plague at, 32. 

Shakarkhandy vegetable {Ipomoea Bata- 
fas), 46. 

Shakespeare, Sir R,, 63. 

Shamgarh, 219. 

Shamsher Bahadur, 112, 367. 

Shamshergarh pargana, 364. 

Shardul Singh (Piploda), 312. 

Shardul Singh (Sitamau), 307, 

Sheep, breeding of, 48. 

Sheo &ngh (Chandrawat), 219, 235. 

Sheopur town, 185 ; 153. 

Sheopursrz7«,i53; soilof, I42; cattle of, 
144; lacquer industry- of, 145; coins 
of; 150; riveis in, in, 153; 

revenue of, 153 ; head-quarters of 
(Sabalgarh), 184. 

Sheopur-Baioda jdgir, see Baroda Town, 
(Gwalior). 

Sher Shah, iii, 286, 349, 418; acquires 
Malwa, 21, 126, 328; obtains Gwalior, 
169 ; takes Raisen, 267. 

Sher Singh, Khichi, 193. 

Sherganj, see Sironj* 

Shergarh, 266. 

Sherpur, 343. 

Shiahs, in Central India, 37. 

Shi&lu, winter crop season, see KharJf. 

Shigt'am (vehicle), common in MMwa 
towns, 58. 

Shlshani, forest tree {DaUergia Siss&o), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Shoemakers, in Central India, 39. 

Shoes, peculiar, in Bundelkhand, 40 ; use 
of English, 40. 

Shooting preserves, 12, 145, 184, 417. 

Shopkeepers, in Central India, 39. 

Shuja-ud-daula, 112. 

Shujaat Khan (Shujawal Khan), viceroy 
of Malwa, 21, 126, 164, 186, 267^ 29^, 
328. 

Shujalpur, 186; Ranoji Sindhia’s cenotaph 
at, 134; railway station of, 275. 

Shujalpur J>argana, 276. 

Shujaota, 290. 

Shujawal Khan, see ShujSat Khan. 

Shujawalpur, see Shujalpur. 

Siddik Hasan, 246. 

Stdri (estate), 29a. 

Sigm, soil, 108. , 

Sihawal, 419. i 

Sihor, see Sehore. ! 

Sikandar Begam (Bhopal), to marry Mu- | 
nir hluhammad, 245 ; actually marries i 
Jahangir Muhammad, 245; becomes I 
regent, 245 ; administrative reforms of, | 
246 ; objects to regency, 246 ; is granted I 
ruling powers, 240 ; loyalty in Mutiny, ! 
246 ; receives sanad of adoption, 246 ; 
forms administrative divisions, 255; 
starts hospitals, 258^ improves city, 264. 
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Sikandar Lodi, 21, 182, 349, 370, 390, 
405, 406, 

Sikarw^ Rajputs, 153. 

Sikarwari, see Tonwarsrhar. 

Sikhs, 36. 

pargana, 336. 

Silhari Gahlot, 267. 

Silk-weaving, guild of workers, 54. 

Silu pargana, 223. 

Silvani tahsU, 259. 

Silver-work, 236. 

Simaria pargana^ 368, 369, 

Smd river, 95-96; 3, 130, 154, 165, i8r, 
182,272, 285,356,357,361. 

Smdhia, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 36, 127, 
128, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
158, 160, 161, 163, 165, 168, 169, 170, 

172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, i?o, 

181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 191, 
192, 193, 195, 204, 205, 206, 218, 223, 
227, 236, 244, 270, 273, 276, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 292, 303, 307, 309,319^ 320. 
See also Daulat Rao, Jankoji Rao, 
Jayaji Rao, Madhava Rao, Mahadji. 

Sindhia, Bapu, 303. 

Sindhuraja Param^a, 19. 

Singers, see Actors and Tan Sen. 

Singhana, 222. 

Singhpur pargana, 369. 

Smgoli, 157. 

Sinhast fair, 189, 232. 

Sip river, 95, 153, 184, 185. 

Sipra river, 93-94; 3 r 92> 122, 130, 155, 
156, 178, 188, 201, 220, 232, 291, 
297. 

Slpii, 186; taken by Akbar, 21 ; on 
Gwalior Light Railway, 56 ; stage on 
old route, 57. 

Sirbu shales, 8. 

Sironj district (Tonk), 285. 

Sironj town, TSia.Be^ ]fc<iers, 22 % 
decay of muslin indnstiy, 53, 287* 
stage on old route, 57. 

Sironj-Kethora road, 286. 

Sirsi State, 129 (Table). 

Sirs! estate, 290, 

Sitaban, basalt dike at, 318. 

Sital Nath, birthplace of, 162. 

Sitamau State, 306-308 ; 289; situation 
and area, 306 ; boundaries, 306 ; name, 
306; rivers, 306; history, 306-307; 
Kesho Das founds State, 306 ; loss of 
territory by, 306; mediation by Sir 
J. Malcolm, 307; administrative re- 
forms, 307 ; Ram Singh (present chief) 
succeed, 307 ; titles and salute, 307 ; 
population, 307 ; towns and villages. 
307 ; dialects and castes, 307 ; soil and 
cultivated area, 307; trade and com- 
merce, 308 ; administration and chiefs 
powers, 308; revenues, 308; land 
revenue, 308 ; education, 308 ; medical, 
308. 
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Sitamau tahsll^ 308. 

Sitamau town, 308. 

Sitsal, forest tree {Dalbergia latifohd), 
see Botany and Forests. 

Siva (god), worship of, 36. 

Sivagarh pargana^ 274. 

SivajI Rao Holkar, 208, 224, 227; suc- 
ceeds, 208; abolishes transit dues, 208 ; 
visits England, 208 ; maladministration 
of, 201 ; separate Resident appointed 
for, 208 ; coinage reformed, 208 ; abdi- 
cation of, 208; allowance granted to, 
208 ; palace of, 224. 

Siwan river, 270. 

Siwana nver, 178. 

Siwans, old remains at, 247. 

Siwans tahsU^ 259. 

Skanda Gupta, 17. 

Slates, 318. 

Sleeman, Colonel, suppresses thagX^ 24, 
72 ; resident at Gwalior, 139. 

Smartas, sect in Central India, 36. 

Snakes, 13. 

Society of Friends of Ohio, mission of, 38. 
Sohagpur/fl:^^/ {^pargand)^j^ii ; 407, 412. 
Sohagpur village, 419. 

Sohan Pal (Orchha), 348, 376. 

Sohan Singh, 197. 

Sohawal State, 428. 

Sohawal tahstl, 429. 

Soils, in Central India, 41, 42. See also 
articles on Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, 
and Malwa, and State articles. 

SolankI, clan, 402, 405. 

Som river, 102. 

Someshvara, Western Chalukya, 324. 

Son Munda, 98, 41$. 

Son river, 98-100 j 3, 4, 85, 86, 92, 404, 
4 T 4 » 415, 416 ; valley of, 7, 9, 88. 
Sonagir, 361 ; 28, 37. 

Sonari siiipa^ 161, 

Sondani, 179. 

Sondhias, 121, 226. 

Sondwa Thakurs, 338. 

Sondhwara, 121, 219. 

Sone Sah Ponwar, founds Chhatarpur, 
367, 3851 386, 389. 

Songani Rajputs, 308. 

Songni, see Sondani. 

Sonkach, 156. 

Sonkhdi, see Manure. 

South Kensington Museum, casts of 
Sanchi gates at, 270. 

Southern Mount, monastery of, 189. 
Sovira, 57. 

Sowing, m Central India, 42, 43, 44, 
Speculation in satta bargains, 55, 

Spices, in Central India, 44. 

Springed vehicles, in Central India, 58. 
Sport, elephant catching, 12: among 
chiefs, 40. 

Sravasti, 16, 57, 162, 230, 423. 

Sri Baldeoji’s temple, 370. 


Srigaur, Biahman group, 35. 

Staff, head-quarters, 63-64. See also 
Political Agency articles. 

Stallions, for horse-breeding, 48. 

Stamps, in Central India, 79 ; for States, 
see separate articles. 

Staple food-grains, see Food-grains. 

States, in Buddhist days, 16; cede land 
for railways, 56 ; effect of famines on, 
61 ; number of, in Central India, 61 ; 
range of area of, 61 ; Treaty, 61 ; 
Sanad, 61. 

Stations, civil and military, 64, 70; see 
Agar, Guna, Gwalior Residency, Indore, 
Sardarpur, Satna, and Sehore ; also 
Cantonments. Railway, see Railway 
Stations. 

Statistics, in Central India, of agriculture 
and crops, 78 ; of revenue, 79 ; of 
education, 79 ; of medical institutions, 
80. See also State articles. 

Stockley, Captain, raises Bhil Corps, 184. 

Stone-cutting industry, 53, 167. 

Stoneware, workers in, in Central India, 

39 - 

Storms, in Central India, 1 5. 

Strathnairn, Lord, see Rose, Sir Hugh. 

Stupa^ a monumental tumulus, 27, 54, 
123, 161-162, 268, 269. 

Styles, architectural, 27-30. 

Subah, Mughal revenue division : of 
Malwa, 121, 158, 163, 167, 177, 179, 
182, 191, 219, 220, 223, 229, 230, 233, 
236, 237, 258, 261, 267, 286, 296, 302, 
313, SLS, 325, 328, 334, 342; of 
Aurangabad, 223 ; of Ajmer, 219, 235. 

Subah, officer in charge of a district in 
Maratha States, 147. 

Sabahdar of Malwa, title of, 203, 231. 

Subha Karan (Dalia), 356; palace of, 

358, 360. 

Subhag Singh, Dlwan, 276. 

Sugar, a chief import, 54. 

Sugar-cane, requires irrigation, 42 ; sown 
with poppy, 45, 47; mills, 47. 

Suh^ia, 140. 

Sujan Singh I (Orchha), 350, 

Sujan Singh II (Orchha), 351, 395. 

Sujan Singh, Diwan (Bijna), 395. 

Sulaimania School, 257. 

Sunar river, 380. 

Sundarsi pargana^ 200, 220, 322. 

Sunel, 236; pargana of, 219; mahdl of, 
236 

Sunga dynasty, 16 ; record of, at Bharhut, 
424. 

Sunnis, in Central India, 37. 

Superintending Engineer for Central India, 
70. 

Supply of material substances, 38, 

Suraj Kund, 171. 

Suraj Mai, Rana, 234, 

Suraj Sen, 1 68, 170. 
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Suris, The, 21. 

Surnames, in Central India, 41. 

Survey, Imperial, 75 ; State, 75, 76 ; for 
revenue purposes, see State articles 
under Land Revenue and Survey. 
Susner, 156. 

Suthalia estate, 239 (Table). 

Swat, 297. 

Swetambaras, Jain sect, 37. 

Swords, manufacture of, 236. 

T. 


Tagwa, copper at, 52. 

Tahrauli pargana, tribute of, remitted, 

351* 

Tahrauli tahsili 353. 

Tailors, 39. 

Taj Mahal (Bhopal), 265. 

Taj-ul-Masajid (Bhopal), 29, 53, 247, 
265. 

Takdvit loans, 47. See also State articles. 
Tal, lake at Bhojpur, 240, 242, 262. 

Tal (estate), 290. 

Tal town, 301. 

Tal-Mandawal iahstl, 298, 299. 

Talen, 200, 273. 

Talen pargana, 274. 
Talen-lataheri,/rt^^tf^fl5 of, 219. 
Tamarind of Tan Sen, 167. 

Tamasa, see Tons. 

Tan Sen, 167, 169, 406. 

Tdnka^ cash payments to petty land- 
holders, 66, 79. 

Tanks, see Lakes. 

Tantia Jogh, 206, 207. 

Tantia Topi, 26, 105, 139, 168, 173, 180, 
195, 236 ; captured by Raja of Paron, 
26; 195. 

Tapti river, 89. 

Tara Bai (of Gwalior), 138. 

Tara Bai (of Satara), 22. 

Tarana, 237; 200, 212, 213, 22’C>. 
pargana, 220. 

Tarana Road, railway station, 2I3> 220. 
Tarana-Sumrakhera road, 220. 

Taraon, 433, 431. 

Tarauli, estate, 394. 

Tasdm Vali peak, 90. 

Tattooing, by Bhils, 84. 

Taylor, General, 270. 

Tdzias^ at Muhairam, 41. 

Teak, see Botany Forests. ' 
Technical classes, 74. 


Teharkar station, 353. 

Tehri, see Tikamgarh Town. 

Tej Singh (Orchha), 350, 395. 

Tej Singh (Sahila), 393. 

Telegraphs, in Central India, 59 ; offices, 

163, 166, 178, 185, 187, 199, 272^ 
275, 278, 295, 297, Z06, 309, 3 I 4 » 
337» 340» 360, 375> 388, 418, 419, 421. 


Telephones, 59. 
Tell Mandk, 171* 


Tell Rajas, 422, 

Temperature, 13, 14. See also State 
articles. 

Temples, Buddhist, 27; Gupta, 28; 
mediaeval (Jain), 28 ; modem, 29. See 
also Amarkantak, Bagh, Baro, BarwanI, 
Bhojpur,Chandrehi, fihamnar, Gwalior, 
Gyaraspur, Khajraho, N^od, Narod, 
Orchha, Sanchl, Sonagir, Udayapur, 
Ujjain. 

Tendu^ forest tree, ebony (JDiospyros 
tomenfosd)j see Botany Forests. 
Tenures of laud, 66. See also State 
articles. 

Teonthar 414; 42. 

Teonthar village, 419. 

Terahi, 140. 

Tewar (Tnpura), ti6. 

Textile fabrics, makers of, 39. 

Thagi and dacoity, 24, 72; establish- 
ments for suppression of, 72. ^ 

Thakur, Rajput noble, as agriculturist, 
38 ; education of, 73. 

Tkdnak of Jains at Ratlam, 306. 
Thandla, 331; joint jurisdiction over, 
331 ; mission at, 331, 333. 

ThaplI thdna, 341. 

Theatrical performances, 41. 

Theka^ farming of revenues, 66. 
Threshing of crops, 43. 

Tiastcnos of Ujjain, 123, 19a 
Tiddi^ see Locusts. 

Tigers, 12, 134, 202, 242, 318, 366, 405. 
Tij, see Al^atlj. 

Tikamgarh, see Orchha, 

Tikamgarh tahsil, 353. 

Tikamgarh town, 355, 356. 
Tikamgarh-Lalitpur road, 353, 3 S 5 - 
Tlf/, an oilseed {Sesamum indicum)^ 43, 

temple of, 237. 

Tiles, manufacture of, 73. 

Timber, dealers in, 39; a source of 
revenue, 51 ; an important export, 54. 
TiniSy forest tree {Ougeinia dalbergioides)^ 
see Botany and Forests. 

Ttpdarl (method of revenue collection), 
67. See also separate State articles 
under Land Revenue. 

Tirah, 342 ; campaign in, 151. 
"liXxo^ZLparganai 306, 308. 

Tobacco, 44, 155* . - _c> 

Tonga (vehicle), common m Malwa, 50, 
Tonk, Darbar of, loan by, for G^a- 
Baran Railway, 55. See alsoArsdx Khan, 
Chhabra, Pirawa, and Siiou}. 

Tons river (Southern), 98 ; 3, 4, 109, 402, 
404, 414, 416, 422 ; falls on, 4, 90, 

404, 414; valley, 88. 

Tonwara Rajputs, 18, I 9 > I 53 » 

182, 190. ^ r .Q 

Tonwarghar district, 153; goats of, 48, 
144 ; soil of, 142, 
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Tonwarghari dialect, 141. 

Top skdkii coin, 150. 

Toramana (White Hun), i7> 124, 168. 

Tori-Fatehpur, 395 ; 394. 

Towns, in Cential India, 30 ; decrease in, 
30 ; ratio of sexes in, 32 ; wages in, 49 j 
material condition of inhabitants, 49. 

Tiacls, natural, 2 ; Baghelkhand, 105 ; 
Bundelkhand, 108 ; Malwa, 2, 121. 

Trade, in Central India, 54 ; centres of, 
54 ; for States, see separate articles. 

Trade guilds, 54. 

Trading classes, 55 ; benefit by improved 
administration, 50. 

Traffic, see Commerce and Means of 
Communication. 

Transit dues, abolition of, 56. See also 
State articles. 

Transport, Imperial Service, 71, 15 1, 
1 81, 216; of Gwalior State, in Tirah, 

151* 

Trap rock, see Deccan Trap. 

Treading out crops, see Threshing. 

Treasury Officer, see Native Extra Assis- 
tant. 

Treaties, with States, see Treaty States ; 
ayments by States under, 65. See also 
tate articles. 

Treaties, important : ofBassein, 137,205, 
406; of Burhanpur, 137; of Gwalior, 
138, 139 J of Mandasor, 206, 298; of 
Purandhar, 112; of Rajpurghat, 205; 
of Salbai, 23, 128, 135; of Sarji 
Anjangaon, 137. 

Treaty States, 6 1 . See also Bhopal, Datia, 
Dewas, Dhar, Gwalior, Indore, Jaora, 
Orchha, Rewah, Samthar. 

Tree and Serpent Worships referred to, 
270. 

Trees, of commercial value, ii, 51 ; 
forest trees, 51. See also State articles 
under Botany and Forests. 

Tribes, wild, 2, 15, 34; Malavas, 17, 
122, 124; missions to, 38 ; dahiya 
cultivation by, 43 ; as forest workers, 
51. See also Bhils, Gonds, Saharias, 
and Sondhias. 

Tribute, 65 ; paid to the British Govern- 
ment, 281, 305, 351 ; as between States, 
208, 274, 276, 277, 298, 301, 304, 

^307) 308. 3i2> 331. 332, 338,340. 369- 

Tripura, see Tewar. 

Tioops, British, 70, see also Cantonments 
and Stations ; Imperial Semce, see 
also Bhopal, Gwalior, and Indore 
States. 

Tuar^ or arhar^ a pulse {Cajanus indictis ) , 

„437 44, 457 47* 

Tughlak Shah II, 20. 

Tukaji Sindhia, 134. 

Tukoganj, 74, 228. 

Tukoji Rao I (Dewas), 291. 

Tukoji Rao II (Dewas), 291, 292. 


Tukoji Rao III (Dewas), 293. 

Tukoji Rao Holkar (I), 23, 137, 204, 
231 ; selected as commandei, 204 ; 
loyalty to Ahalya Bai, 204 ; succeeds 
as chief, 204; his influence, 204; 
death, 204; Maheshwar, capital of, 
231; inscription referring to, 231. 

Tukoji Rao Holkar (II), 207, 208, 21 r, 
216,217,221,227,330; is adopted, 207; 
succeeds as minor, 207 ; powers granted 
to, 207 ; loyalty in Mutiny, 207 ; ex- 
change of territory by, 207 ; effects a 
postal convention, 208 ; capitalizes 
contribution to local corps, 208 ; 
receives compensatory payment for 
lands in Rajputana, 208 ; cedes land 
for railways, 208 ; contributes to rail- 
way construction, 208; is given G.C.S.I., 
208; becomes a Counsellor of Empress, 
208 ; encouragement of irrigation, 211 ; 
starts a hospital, 217. 

Tukoji Rao Holkar (HI), 208. 

Tukoji Rao hospital, 218. 

Tulsi Bai (Holkar), 206, 233. 

Tiiranmal peak, 90. 

U. 

Ubaid-ullah Khan, 247, 257. 

Uchhakalpa kings, 107. 

Udai Singh (Jhabua), 331. 

Udai Smgh (Udaipur), 196, 302. 

Udai Singh (Umri), 196. 

Vdzi-pVLT g-Mtf 158. 

Udaipur State, Mahar^a of, 21, 35, 125, 
126, 183, 235. 

Udaipura tahsil, 260 ; large fair in, 250. 

Udaji (Umat), 272, 275. 

Udaji Rao I (Dhar), 291, 319. 

Udaji Rao II (Dhar), 320. 

Udawats, 272. 

Udayaditya Paramara, 187. 

Udayagiri, 187 ; 17, 28, 1 23. 

Udayapur, 187. 

Udayapur-Bareth road, 186. 

Udayesvara temple, 187. 

Ude Deo, 337. 

Udena, 189. 

Udot Singh (Orchha), 194, 350, 356, 
366, 393, 394. 

Ujar river, 94. 

Ujeni, 93. See also Ujjain. 

Ujjain, 188-191 ; old city of (Avanti),i6 ; 
old route of, 16, 57, 123, 190, 230; 
Asokaat, i6, 190; taken by Altamsh, 
20,125,190; taken by Jalal-ud-din, 
20; taken by Akbar, 21; need of 
investigating old site, 26, 27, 140 ; 
Kaliadeh palace at, 29; Sindhians 
palace at, 150 ; name of, 54, 123, 190 ; 
early trade at, 54, 191 ; under Malavas, 
122 ; under Western Satraps, 123, 190; 
becomes Sindhians capital, 134, 191 ; 
captured by Holkar, 137, 191, 205; 
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coins of, 162 ; battle of (Fatebabad), 
22,191, 302; a Paramara capital, 190, 
324; tomb of Baz Bahadur at, 296. 
Ujjain sarkdr, 177, 302, 

Ujjain 156. 

Ujjain-Agar road, 157, 220, 289. 
Ujjayantikas, 122, 

Ulugh Khan, 107, no, 405. 

UmajI, Rana, 272. 

Umaria, colliery, 420; 411,413; coal of, 

10. 5*1 56. 420* 

Umat Rajputs, 35, 36, lat, a^a, 275. 
Umatwara, 121, 272, 275 ; cattle of, 48. 
Umed Singh, Diwan (Banka-Pahari), 395, 
Uniraos (* nobles’) of Jhabua, 331, 332, 
333. 

Umn, petty State, 196-197. 

Umri village (Beri), 397, 398. 

Un, old site, 237, 222, 

Unao (Datia), 358, 359. 

Unchahra, 425. 

Unchahra-Parsmania road, 424. 

Unhaluy the spring crop season, see RaU, 
Um, 290. 

United Provinces, i, 85, 86, 88, 92, 96, 
97> 98, 99» 108, 109, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 128, 138, 154, 194, 345, 347, 356, 
363, 364. 37». 383. 385. 393* 394. 395> 
396, 397, 398, 403, 421, 434 : postal 
circle of, 59. 

Uparwara, tract, 290. 

Urban area, see Towns. 

Urchha, see Orchha. 

Urdy or urad, a pulse {Phaseolus 
radtaius)y 44, 46, 47. 

Urd-chury see Manure. 

Urmal river, 385. 

V. 

Vaccination, 74; prejudices against, 74; 
number of cases, 74 » statistics o^ 80. 
See a/sa State articles under Medi<^. 
Vacchiun, see Bachhon. 

Vagh Rajas, 232, 233._ 

Vairasinha (II) Paramara, 324. 

Vaisali river, 165, 179. 

Vaishakh or Baisakh (Hindu month cor- 
responding to April-May), agricultural 
operations in, 42. 

Vaishnava, sect in Central India, 36, 
Vamana, temple of, 391. 

Varaha Avatar, cave of, 188. 

Varmai, see Barme. 

Vasanta-nagar, 269. 

Vasudeva Kushan, 270. 

Vasuladatta, 189. 

Vatsa Gurjara, 19. 

Vatsas, kingdom of, 16. ^ 

Vegetables, in Central India, 12, 44, 40; 
suppliers of, 38. 

Venkat Raman Singh (Rewah), 407. 
Vessanagar, see BhIIsa. 

Vetravatly see Betwa. 


Victoria College, 70, 150. 

Victoria High School (Barwani), 336. 

Victoria Lancers, 257. 

Vidisha, capital of Akara, 122 ; stage on 
old route, 1 23. See also Bhilsa. 

Vikdray 27, 28. See also Bagh, Dhamnar. 

Vijaya mandiry 1 61, 163, 

Vikrama Samvat, and Mandasor record, 
27 ; Narbada, 105; andMalavatribe,i23. 

Vikramaditya (Rewah), 406, 418. 

Vikramaditya, Raja (of Raghugarh), 282. 

Vikramajit (Orchha), 350, 395; makes 
treaty with British, 350; moves capital, 
354, 355* 

Vikramajit of Ujjain, 123, 190. 

Vilivayaicura (Andhra) If, 17. 

Villages, in Buddhist days, 16; in Central 
India, 30, 31 ; ratio of sexes in, 32 ; 
matenal condition of inhabitants, 49. 
See also State articles underVo^ahtioii. 

Vinayaditya, 230. 

Vindhya Hills, 85-88 ; i, 2, 3, 13, 15, 16, 
42, 50, 5U 52, 91? 97, 103, 105, X08, 12 1, 
130, 154, 155, 158, 182, 184, 2or, 2x8, 
220, 221, 224, 235, 240, 257, 267, 281, 
285, 315, 317, 327, 340> 342, 344, hHy 
375, 404, 426 ; effect of, on climate, 
13 ; forests of, 50, 51 ; iron ores of, 52 ; 
geology of, 4-11, 105, 131, 365, 404, 
see also Geology; geographical and 
orographical features of, 85; mythology 
of, 87. 

Vir Gopal, criminal class, 72. 

Vishnu, worship of, 36. 

Vishvanath, temple of, 391. 

Vishvanath Singh, 386. 

Vishvanath Singh (Naigawan Rebai), 401. 

Visva, Apsara, 162. 

Visvanagar, see Bhilsa. 

Vital statistics, in Central India, 31. 

Vithoji or Vithoba, 204, 205, 231, 

Volunteers, 71. 

Vredenburg, K, on Geolcgy, 4, 10. 

Vyaghra Deo, 405. 

Vyankat R^ Shastil, 232. 

Vyankateshwar Mahadeo, 163, 

W. 

Wade, Sir Claude, 63, 217. 

Wages, 49. See also State artides. 

Wagh river, 158. 

Waller, Lieutenant, 170. 

Wasil Muhammad, Pindari, hunted down, 
24. 

Water-works, at Bhopal, 70, 264; at 
Ujjain, 150. 

Wazir Muhammad Khan (Bhopal), arrives 
at Bhopal, 243 ; assumes administrative 
power, 243 ; is opposed by Ghaus Mu- 
hammad, 243 ; is forced to leave State, 
244; returns and ousts Marathas, 244; 
reassumes charge of State, 244; is 
again opposed and retires, 244; returns. 
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244; conducts siege of Fatehgarh fort, 
244 ; desires to treat with British; 244 ; 
death and character of, 244 ; improved 
finances under, 255. 

Wellesley, Mr. G. , 63. 

Wells, in Central India, 48. See also State 
articles under Irrigation. 

Western Division, see Army. 

Western group of languages, 33. 

Western Hindi, dialects of, 34. 

Western Malwa Agency, 234, 288. 

Western Satraps, 16, 17, 123, 162. 

Wheat, area sown with, in Central India, 
44; only irrigated in eastern section, 
44; eaten by people, 44; seed per 
acre and yield, 44, 47; in mixed 
sowings, 47 ; rise of price in famine, 6r. 

White, General, 170. 

Widows, in Central India, 33 ; remarriage 
of, 33 -. 

Wild animals, in Central India, 12. See 
also separate State articles. 

Wild dog {Cyan dukhunensis')^ 12. 

Wild-fowl, 242. 

Wilkinson, Mr., on infanticide, 32. 

Wine and spirits, sellers of, in Central 
India, 39; import of, 54. See also 
Excise. 


Winnowing, never done in east wind, 45. 

Wolves, 12. 

Women, see Population ; hospitals for, 70, 
74» 258. 

Woodwork, workers in, 39; ornamental, 
40, 184. 

Y. 

Yar Muhammad Khan (Bhopal), sent as 
hostage, 242 ; deposes Muhammad 
Khan, 242 ; receives Mdhi Mardtib^ 
242 ; death, 243. 

Yar Muhammad Khan (Jaora), 298. 

Yasodharman defeats Mihirakula, 18, 
124,179. 

Yasovarmma, Chandel, 1074 

Z. 

Zdbla, feudal levy, 66. 

Zain Khan Koka, 406. 

Zalim Singh, of Kotah, 206. 

Zaman Khan, 164. 

ZanjM Masjid, 181. 

Ztlaj admmistrative subdivision corre- 
sponding to British District, 214. 

ZiT&^xa j^ar^ana, 219, 
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